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THE 
AUTHOR 


READ E R. 


HIS HISTORICAL SUMMARY 
concerning the Britiſh continent 
plantations in North-America, we pub- 
liſhed in looſe ſheets by way of pamphlet, 
feuille volante, or los-blad ; which in their 
nature are temporary, and ſoon loſt : but 
as it is generally well received, that it may 
be more permanent, we publiſh it in two 
large octavo volumes. 
Vol. I. part 1. contains general affairs, 
viz. ſome account of ancient and modern 
Vol. I A colonies, 
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colonies, the firſt grants and ſettling of our 
continent colonies and Weſt-India iſlands, 
and the adjoining French and Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements, with remarks of various natures. 

Vol. I part 2. contains, 1. 'The Hud- 
ſon's-bay company's fettlements, tactories 
or lodges, and their furr and ſkin trade. 
2. Newfoundland cod-fiſhery. 3. The pro- 
vince of Nova- Scotia; the viciſſitudes un- 
der the Britiſh and French juriſdictions. 
4. The ſeveral grants united by a new 
charter in the Fun of Maſſachuſetts- 
bay. | 
"Vol. II concerning the Candi other 
Britiſh provinces, colonies, or plantations, 
in dhe continent; pf, N orth America, 
viz. New-Hampthire, Rhode-Iſland, Can- 
necticut, Eaſt and) Weſt Jerſies, Penſylvanin 
higher and lower, Maryland, and Virginia. 
1 is interſperſed ſeycral miſ- 
cellaneous affairs, ſuch as the natural 
hiſtory; the diſtempers at times epide- 
mical, and the endemial diſeaſes in theſe 
various climates, with their paper cur- 
rencies; as alſo ſome addenda and cor- 
* n if by hiſtorical: fret | 


doms 


( m1 


doms uſed, any juſt offence (humanum eſt 
= crrare) is given to 71 or perſons, it ſhall 
be candidly rectified 
The writer with bandour acknowledges 
that in the affair of commodore Knowles's 
| impreſs in the harbour of Boſton, Nov. 
1747, there was ſomewhat of paſſionate 
Z warmthand indiſcretion, merely in affection 
Z to Boſton, and country of New-England, 
his altera patria z but not with rancour 
or malice, having no perſonal acquaintance 
nor dealings with Mr. Knowles; theretore 
from common fame, he (as hiſtorians do) 
only narrates his peculiar temper, his ſe- 
verity in diſcipline, and not ſo much regard 
as ſome other ſea commanders have for 
the mercantile intereſt, by impreſſing their 
men, when he thought the publick ſervice 
required it: his general courage as a 
ſea officer is not queſtioned; the inſinua- 
tion concerning his perſonal courage, has 
been conſtrued amiſs; the refuſing of 
paſſionate challenges from. private maſters 


f merchant ſhips, whoſe men he had 
impreſſed, W perhaps might deprive 
the nation of his ſervice, is no luc. 

21110) A2 The 


(iv) 

The writer declares that he had no 
other intention, than by ſetting the affair 
in a ſtrong light, to contribute towards 
extending to the continent colonies, par- 
ticularly to New-England, a late a& of 
Prey againſt impreſung of ſailors in 

the ſugar Weſt-India iflauds. Therefore 
as this affair was temparary, of no ule, 
and may give oitence, it is ſuppreſſed in 
the rrefent publication of this firſt volume 
of the Summary. Admiral Knowles fince 
he ſail'd from Boſton, has been happy 1 in 
ſucceſsful expeditions, particularly i in re- 
ducing the fort of Port-Louis of Hiſ- 
paniola, and in beating a ſuperior Spaniſh 
ſquadron off the Havannah; he has been 
in a courſe of preferments; and proſperous 
as to ms. private fortune. 


WILLIAM DougLass. 
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A ſummary, hiſtorical and political, of 
the firſt planting, progreſſive improve- 
ments, and preſent ſtate of the Britiſh 
ſettlements in NoxTa-America ; with 
ſome tranſient accounts of the border- 
ing French and Spaniſh ſettlements. 


S diſtance of place does equally or rather more 
admit of latitude, for imperfect, erroneous, 
and romantick accounts of affairs than di- 
ſtance of time; the author, after thirty 
years reſidence in theſe colonies, and cor - 
reſpondence with ſome inquiſitive gentlemen of the ſe- 
veral governments, does generouſly offer to the pub- 
lick, the following collection, done with ſome ex- 
pence of time borrowed from the buſineſs of his profeſ- 
ſion, and hours of relaxation; without any mercenary, 
ſordid, ſcribbling view of profit, or oſtentation of more 
knowledge in theſe things than ſome of his neighbours, 
but to contribute towards a ſolid certain foundation for 
the hiſtories of theſe countries in times to come. The 
people in Europe (the publick boards not excepted) 
have a very indiſtinct notion of theſe ſettlements, and 
the American ſettlers are too indolent, to acquaint them - 

ſelves with the ſtate of their neighbouring colonies. 
. Deſcriptions and bare relations, although accurate and 
inſtructive, to many readers are inſipid and tedious ;; 
therefore a little ſeaſoning is ſometimes uſed; where a 
mics. ſalis occurs, may it not be diſagreeable, it is not 
deſigned with any malicious invidious view. For the 
ſame reaſon, a ſmall digreſſion, but not impertinent to 
the ſubject, is now and then made-uſe of; as alſo ſome 
ſhort illuſtrations. | as; 2 ; 
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2 ASUMMARY, Hiſtorical and Political, &c. 
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TECH 1 


Concerning the boundaries, between the Britiſh and 
French ſettlements in NoRTH-AMERICA. 


S a treaty of peace ſeems to be upon the anvil in 
Europe between Great-Britain and France; the 
ſubject- matter of this ſection, is to propole a 

ſcheme (the more propoſals or projections, the more 
choice) towards determining and ſettling the territorial 
limits, and of an excluſive Indian trade, between Great- 
Britain and France in North-America. The ſcheme 
muſt be ſhort, elſe it will not be attended to, and there- 
fore requires ſome previous elucidations, and ſome ſhort 
anticipating accounts of things. 

Our principal intereſt is to rival the French and 
Dutch in their trade and navigation, without diſtincti- 
on or partiality to either. In this preſent war, the 
French court ſeem to neglect their colonies, trade, and 
navigation, the principal care of their late good and 
great miniſter Cardinal de Fleury; and do run into their 
former romantick humour of land-conqueſts. This is 
the opportunity to take the advantage of their inatten- 
tion, more eſpecially with regard ro North-America, 
our preſent ſubject. TILES | 

The French are the common nuſance and diſturbers 
of Europe, and will in a ſhort time become the ſame in 
America, if not mutilated at home, and in America 
tenced off from us by ditches and walls, that is, by great 
rivers and impracticable mountains. They are a nu- 
merous, powerful, rich, and polite nation, they have 
the advantage of us in three grand articles. 

1. Their 
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1. Their government is abſolutely monarchical; tax 
at pleaſure; not accountable for monies ag * in ſe- 
cret ſervices (in Great- Britain, the article for ſecret ſer- 
vices in the civil liſt, is ſmall, and when the parliament 
allows any ſum extraordinary for that uſe, it occaſions a 
grumbling both within and without doors) in this they 
have the advantage of us, well knowing that not only 
private perſons, but miniſters of ſtate, generals, admirals, 
even ſovereigns may be bought or brib'd; the late E. of 
Or the grand maſterof corruption, when he gave him- 
felf the looſe, at times declared, ** that there was no pri- 
« vate perſon or community, but what might be corrupt- 
* ed, provided their price could be complied with.“ Ir 
therefore becomes the repreſentatives of Great-Britain, 
narrowly to inſpect into the conduct of their miniſters, 
and other great officers in truſt, eſpecially in making 
treaties with France; the infamous treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, was procured by the French court bribing our cor- 
rupted adminiſtration, that part of it relating to the Bri- 
tiſh northern American colonies will in time be their ruin, 
if not rectified and explained. 2. By cuſtom time out of 
mind, they are above, and do upon all occaſions diſpenſe 
with the principles of honeſty and honour ſuperiority and 
power is their only rule, as Louis x1v. modeſtly expreſſed 
it, in the device upon his canon, ratio ultima regum : 
They occaſionally make dupes of the other princes in Eu- 
rope; their promiſes and faith are by them uſed only as 
a ſort of ſcaffolding, which, when the ſtructure is finiſh- 
ed, or project effected, they drop; in all publick trea- 
ties they are gens de mauvaiſe oy. This may ſeem an 
unmannerly national reflection; but at this time it could 
not be avoided, conſidering their perfidiouſly exciting a 
rebellion in Great- Britain, contrary to their ſolemn ac- 
* Knowledgment and guarantee of the Hanover ſucceſſion, 
by inciting the Highlanders torapine and killing of their 

country men; their re- fortifying of Dunkirk in time of 
peace; their violating of their guarantee of the pragma- 
kick ſanction, concerning the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, by inva- 
alt B 2 fion 
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ſion of Germany. 3. The greateſt and moſt eſſential real 
article is, the largeneſs of their dominions in the beſt 
country of Europe, and thereby are become an over- 
match for their neighbours, and more capable of ſwarm- 
ing into their colonies than we are; in order td preſerve 
a ballance in Europe, they ought to be curtail'd or diſ- 
membred there, which will effectually at the ſame time 
prevent their too great growth in America. 
Louiſbourg being now in our poſſeſſion, there can be 
no great difficulty in reducing of Canada: at preſent it is 
not populous (perhaps not exceeding 12,000 men capa- 
ble of marching) neither is it compact (from the mouth 
of St. Laurence river to its riſe from lake Ontario, at fort 
Frontenac are about $00 miles;) and the French (without 
a pun) are like cocks which fight beſt upon their own 
dunghil: witneſs, their late behaviour in Germany, in 
Italy, their late poltronnerie in Cape-Britain, and at ſea. 
Flanders is their own dunghil, and perhaps for politick 
reaſons, the allies allow them to over-run it, it will be to 
them a chargeable poſſeſſion, and a diminution of their 
army in garriſoning of ſo many towns: thus by giving 
them ſcope, they may run themſelves out of breath, that 
is, out of men and money, and become an eaſy prey. 
Cape-Breton iſlandsand Canada being reduced, would 
be to us an immenſe advantage, viz. the monopoly of all 
the American fiſh, fur, and ſkins trade, provided theſe 
acquiſitions could be annexed to Great-Britain, as a laſt- 
ing poſſeſſion : but unleſs in the preſent treaty we could 
abſolutely give the law to France, and perſwade the other 
powers of Europe to allow us this monopoly, we ſhould 
to no purpoſe, incur (if not reimburſed from home) an 
inextricable expence or debt, and by extending or ſtretch- 
ing our colonies, render them more ſlender and weak; 
we are not capable of ſettling inland countries in a ſnort 
time, our European dominions cannot allow or ſpare 
people ſufficient for that purpoſe. The Phænicians, 
Greeks, Venetians, Genoeſe, c. formerly had many fac- 
tories and colonies in ſundry places, but for want of peo- 


ple 
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ple ſufficient to maintain theſe poſſeſſions, they ſoon 
vaniſhed. It is true, the Dutch, an amphibious man- 
animal, though a ſmall people, maintain their ground 
in their colonies : but we may obſerve, they never run 
their ſettlements far from their natural and trading ele- 
ment, the water. 
Formerly priority of diſcovery, was reckoned a pro- 
per claim. The Cabots coaſted North-America (they 
were in Canada river) in the end of the fifteeth century. 
Secretary Walſingham, being informed of an opening 
weſterly, north of North-Virginia (Nova Scotia and 
New England were ſoon after called North-Virginia) 
anno 1583 ſent out veſſels upon the diſcovery, they 
ſaid up the river of St. Laurence, took poſſeſſion of Ca- 
nada and ſettled ſome trade there. In Queen Anne's 
manifeſto, diſperſed in Canada, anno 1711, when the 
expedition for the reduction of it, was on foot, it is 
ſaid, that Canada belong'd to the Engliſh by priority 
of diſcovery, and what the French poſſeſſed there was 
by grants from the Engliſh, and conſequently held it 
only as a fief, therefore where the poſſeſſors turn ene- 
my, it reverts.“ Quebec was taken by ſome private 
Engliſh adventurers, anno 1629. It was given up by 
treaty to the French, 1632. | 
Afterwards in place of prior diſcovery, pre-emption 
of the Indian natives, and occupancy, was deem'd a 
more juſt and equitable title. In caſe of a war, if any 
conqueſt happened, upon a peace, an uti paſſidetis (as 
is the practice with the Turks and other Aſiaticks) was 
the right: but at preſent in Europe, amongſt the ci- 
vilized and polite nations, at the concluſion of a war, 
the baſis of the treaty, is former treaties (reckoned ſo- 
lemn bargains, indentures, or jus gentium) equivalents 
in money, abſolute ceſſion, or exchange of territories, 
for damages received, or ſuppoſed to be received, ar- 
ticles of former treaties, explained and rectified, as in 
our preſent caſe the treaty of Utrecht 1713, ſeems to 


require. 
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By treaty of peace and neutrality for America, anno 
1656, Nov. 6, 16, between Great-Britain and France 
in one another's diſtricts they are not to trade, fiſh, or 
harbour (except in caſes of diſtreſs to repair, wood, and 
water) but iniquitouſly by the treaty of Utrecht, our 
corrupt adminiſtration granted to the French the li- 
berty of catching and curing of fiſh in the moſt advan- 
tageous places, on that part of Newfoundland from 
Cape-Bonaviſta to the northermoſt part of the iſland, 
and from thence running down by the weſtern ſide to 
Point-Riche :** there cod-fiſh are ſo plenty and fall in 
ſo near the ſhore, that the French fiſhermen without 
the charge or trouble of hook and line, catch them by 
a kind of grapling, as our privateers diſcovered when 
they made prizes of ſeveral French fiſh-traders in the 
ſummer, 1744, in the northern harbours of Newfound- 
land : by this unaccountable conceſſion, the French had 
already the better of us in the fiſhery trade, and in a 
tew years more would have ſupplied all the markets in 
Europe, and by underſelling, entirely excluded us from 
the Cod-fiſhery, which is more beneficial and eaſter 
wrought than the Spaniſh mines of Mexico and Peru. 

It would be a vaſt advantage to our trade and navi- 
gation, if by the enſuing congreſs for a general peace, 
we could obtain the monopoly of the North-America 
Cod-fiſhery ; there are precedents of monopolies al- 
lowed amongſt ſovereign princes : the Dutch have en- 
groſſed the ſpice- trade (pepper excepted) of the Eaſt- 
Indies, But if the French are ſtill to be allowed fome 
ſhare in this fiſhery, ler them cure their fiſh upon the 
ilands of the gulph of St. Laurence, and upon the S. 
F. ſhore of Terra de Labaradore near the ſtraights of 
Belle Ile. | 

By the ſaid treaty of Utrecht, our corrupted court 
gave up to the French the iſland of Cape-Breton, and 
the other iſlands in the gulph of St. Laurence, with this 
pernicious clauſe, liberty to fortify. Accordingly in 
Cape-Breton or L'Iſle Royale, was erected the fortreſs of 

Louiſbourg, 
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Louiſbourg, the North- American Dunkirk, to annoy 
4 our American navigation and trade; but by good luck 
: it is lately fallen into our poſſeſſion: as the people of 
New-England, from their abundant loyalty to the 
crown, and zeal for the Britiſh intereſt, were the firſt 
zrojeftors and principal promoters of this moſt valua- 
le acquiſition; if it is confirmed to us by a ſubſequent 
peace, it may prove a kind of monopoly of the Cod- 
fiſhery. New-England deſer ves not only a pleniary re- 
imburſement, but alſo ſome peculiar favour or bounty; 
from the parliament of Great-Britain ; having upon this 
occaſion involved themſelves deeply in debt, and loſt 
many of their beſt labouring men, not by the enemy, 
but by an ill-condition'd putrid or hoſpital fever and 
flux, The high encomiums of our militia ought not. 
to give any umbrage of jealouſy to the Britiſh govern- 
ment or mother-country ; that in caſe of any general 
diſcontent here, concurring with a Dutch or French 
(maritime powers) war, they caft themſelves into the 
arms of the French or Dutch; and occaſion ſome diffi- 
culty, for a Britiſh ſquadron and armament, to reduce 
them to reaſon; the people here are ſo loyal to the crawn, 
and ſo affectionate to their mother- country, that this 
cannot be ſuppoſed; it is true, the King and council of 
Great- Britain lately ſeem to be of opinion, that the co- 
lony of Maſſachuſctts-Bay, with regard to the neigbour- 
ing colonies, is too large, and have accordingly cur - 
tail d it, by annexing a large part of it ta the inconſi - 
derable government of New- Hampſhire, and ſome part 
of it to the ſmall colony of Rhode- Iſland; as we have 
never ſettled our line with New-York government, we 
are told they deſign to put in for a ſhare. 

Cape-Breton and the other iſlands of the bay of St. 
Laurence, before the peace of Utrecht, were in our pol- 
ſeſſion, as belonging to M. Subercaſſe's commiſſion, in 

which he is called governor of L' Acadie and Cape: Breton 
Iſlands; he was the French governor when we reduced 
that country 17103 but by the peace theſe iſlands were 
4 given 
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given to the French in exchange for the fortreſs (no 
tettlement) of Placentia : while the peace was negoci- 
ating Mr. More, of the board of trade and plantations, 
was ſo barefacedly currupt, when the importance of 
Cape-Breton was repreſented, he anſwered, Muſt the 
French then have nothing ? 

Buy the treaty of Utrecht the Canada or French line 
with Hudſon's- Bay company or Great-Britain, was aſ- 
certained, viz. from a certain promontory upon the at- 
lantick ocean in N. lat. 58 deg. 30 min. to run S. W. 
to lake Miſtaſin (which communicates by Indian water- 
carriage by P. Rupert's river with Hudſon's-Bay, and 
by Seguany river, with St. Laurence river at the port 
of Tadouſac 30 leagues below Quebec) and from 
thence continued ſtill S. W. to N. lat. 49 deg. and 
from thence due weſt indefinitely ; this welt line takes 
in the northern parts of the upper-lake, large as the 
Caſpian ſea in Aſia, one of the North-America five 
great lakes or inland ſeas. By this conceſſion we gave 
the French a ſea-line ſkirt of Terra de Labaradore (by 
authors who write in Latin, called terra laboratoris or 
nova Britannia) the better to accomodate their fiſhery : 
whereas if the Britiſh intereſt had been in view, the 
weſt line or paralle] of 49 D. N. lat. ought to have 
been continued, eaſt to a little above the mouth of St. 
Laurence or Canada river. I 

By ſaid treaty, the French were not to fiſh within 
30 leagues of Nova-Scotia to the eaſtward, beginning 
at the iſland of Sable; its ſouth ſide lies in 43 D. 55 M. 
N. lat. and from thence in a S. W. line indefinitely : 
VN. B. There is no Cod-fiſhery to the fouthward of N. 
lat. 41 D. Salmon, ſmelts, and ſome other north cli- 
mate fiſh are under the ſame reſtriction: to the weſt- 
ward of this line was @ mare clauſum. ; 

In the peace of Utrecht was omitted to ſettle a line be- 
tween our colonies and thoſe of France, called common- 
ly Canada, and Miſſiſſippi, or New-France, and Louiſi- 
ana, from north to ſouth; and the line caſt and welt be- 

| tween 
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tween Carolina or Georgia, and the Spaniſh Cape Flo- 
rida Claims. In the propoſed negociation for a peace, 
it would be much for the caſe and quiet of all parties 
to have the ſame ſettled. 

The natural and moſt effectual boundaries of coun- 
tries or territories ſeem to be large rivers (thus the 
upper Rhine divides the French acquiſitions from ſun- 
dry German ſovereignties) and mountains impractica- 
ble (the Pyrenean mountains in general divide France 
from Spain, the Dafforne hills divide Sweden from 
Norway, the Carpach, or Carpathian mountains divide 
Poland from Hungary, and Tranſylvania). The great 
river of St. Laurence, the lakes Ontario and Erie, and 
the Apalatian mountains may anſwer the intended Britiſn 
and French boundary, without any advantage or ac- 
quiſition, diſadvantage or loſs on either ſide; but 
meerly for peace and good neighbourhood. 

The French fur- trade, and their ſettlements, are al- 
moſt entirely Northward of St. Laurence river: let us 
take a curſory view of the Southern or Britiſh ſide of 
this great river, and of the lakes Ontario and Erie, and 
of the Apalatian mountains or blue hills: All the ad- 
vantage the French can have, by Indians in their intereſt, 
or ſmall ſettlements South of St. Laurence, is only 
upon occaſion to diſtreſs their neighbours, the Britiſh 
in Nova-Scotia, New-England, and New- York. 

From Cape Roſiers, at the Southern ſide of the mouth 
of the river St. Laurence in N. Lat. 30 D. 30 M. to 
La Riviere-puante, or the Indian tribe, called the 
miſſion of Beſancourt, over- againſt Les Trois Rivieres, 
are about 400 miles: The barrenneſs-of the ſoil, im- 
practicableneſs of the mountains, which lie but a ſmal! 
way South of the great river, the rapidity of the ſhort 
rivers or runs of water from theſe mountains ; renders 
the country unhoſpitable, eſpecially there being no pro- 
per water-carriage tor Indian canoes: Here are no Indian 
tribe-ſettlements, and as if in a deſart, no human 
kind to be met with, only a very few Indian Noſe 

ers. 
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ters. In Maſſachuſett's new charter, anno 1661, the 
claim 1s kept up in its extent, by expreſs words, To 
«*« the gulf of St. Laurence, and Canada rivers.” By 
our laſt treaty with the French, which was that of 
Utrecht 1713, L'Accadie, or Nova-Scotia was con- 
firmed to us ; the French commiſſion to their laſt go- 
vernor Subercaſſe, was from Cape Roſters to Quenebec 
river; this river lies nearly in the ſame meridian with. 
Quebec, and the head of it not above fifty or ſixty miles 
diſtant from Quebec, the metropolis of Canada, or New 
France. (The mouth of Sagadahoc or Quenebec river, 
lics nearly in 44 D. N. Lat.) Quebec, according to M. 
De l'Iſle's accurate obſervations, lies in 46 D. 55 M. N. 
Lat. from the entrance of Sagadahoc to Norridgwag, 
the head quarters on Quenebec river, of a conſiderable 
tribe of the Abnequie Indian nation our ſubjects, or 
dependants; are not exceeding 100 miles, thence up 
Quenebec river, almoſt due North, ſo far as Indian 
canoes with paddles and ſetting poles can proceed, about. 
70 miles; theſe 170 miles, allowing for the meanders. 
or crooked turnings of the river, may be computed at 
2 degrees of latitude z remains about 60 miles only, to 
Quebec, hilly bad travelling; the Norridgwag Indians 
road to Canada is up to the head of Quenebec river, 
and thence by ſeveral lakes and carrying-places, to the 
river La Chaudierie very rapid, which falls into St. Lau- 
rence river about 4 or 5 leagues above Quebec: Their 
beſt but longeſt travelling road is from Quenebec river 
to Connecticut river, up Connecticut river, and thence 
to the river St. Francois, which falls into St. Laurence 
river, about four or five leagues above Les Trois 
Rivieres. 

To render it evident, that we do not interid to project 
any large extenſion of territories inland, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to enumerate ſome more extents in ſundry places 
of the projected line. From Saratogoa a conliderable 
B:itiſh ſettlement in the crook elbow and long falls of 

| Hudſon's 
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Hudſon's river, the carrying-place, to Wood-creek, 
are 12 to 15 miles (according to the wet or dry ſea- 
ſons) thence about 30 miles to the Verdronken Lan- 
den, or drowned over-flowed flooded lands, thence 
50 miles to Crown-Point, a paſs near the entrance of 
lake Champlain (Crown-Point is not well expreſſed in 
Engliſh, the proper name is Scalp-Point, from ſome 
Indian battle which happened there, and many Scalps 
carried off; it is better expreſſed in French Point 
Chevelure, and in Dutch Kruyn Punt) from Crown- 
Point 100 miles to fort Chamblais, at the falls of 
Chamblais river, near its outlet from the lake ; thence 
5 or 6 leagues to Monreal, the ſecond good town of 
Canada, is in all 210 miles from the New-York ſettle- 
ment of Saratogoa. 

This Crown-Point not much exceeding 100 miles 
from Monreal, is to this day, with the adjoining coun- 
try, called the Dutch fide of the lake Champlain or 
Corlaer (a Dutchman of conſequence who was drowned 
there in a ſtorm), We are ſorry that the levies of 
the ſeveral Northern colonies, did not proceed in the 
intended expedition againſt the fort of Crown-Point ; 
ſucceſs or not, it would have made ſome noiſe in 
Europe, and naturally have led the congreſs to ſettle 
the line or boundaries. 

We have a fort and conſtant garriſon of regular troops 
at Oſwego N. Lat. 43 d. 20 m. near the mouth of 
Onondagas river, on the South ſide of the lake Ontario 
or Cataraquie ; in the proper ſeaſons, here is kept a 
fair for the Indian trade; Indians of above twenty dit- 
ferent nations have been obſerved here at a time, the 
greateſt part of the trade between Canada, and the In- 
dians of the great lakes, and ſome branches of the 
Miſſiſſippi, paſs near this fort, the neareſt and ſafeſt 
way of carrying goods upon this lake, being along the 
ſouth ſide of it. The diſtance from Albany to Oſwego 
fort is about 200 miles Weſt, and many good farms 
or ſettlements in the way. - 
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The Apalatian mountains or great blue hills (land 


much elevated in the air, viewed at a conſiderable diſ- 


tance, appears of a ſky colour) are only 200 to 300 
miles diſtant from the ſea line of Virginia, Carolinas, and 
Georgia; the Britiſh people and ſome naturalized Ger- 
mans have made ſome good ſettlements at the foot of the 
Eaſt fide of theſe mountains, the waſh of the hills ren- 
dring the ſoil very rich. This chain of mountains, is not 
paſſable but in very few places with pack-horſes; it runs 
from the Sennekas country near the lake Erie, almoſt due 
South to the bay of Apalatia in the gulph of Mexico. 
Sundry deeds from the Indians to the proprietors of the 
Carolinas do expreſiy mention this great ridge of moun- 
tains as a W. and N. W. line or boundary. 

The Cn1Kzsaw and upper CHERAKEE nations reach 
from the Weſt fide of theſe mountains to the great river 
Miſſiſſipi; at preſent and for many years paſt, their trade 
is and has been with the Virginia and Carolina Indian 
traders, who keep conſiderable ſtores among theſe na- 
tions. We have many trading houſes and ſtores all 
along the Eaſt fide of theſe hills, and all the Indians who 
live there are our faſt friends and traders, excluſive of 
any other European nation. The Sennekas, Chouwans, 
the old Tuſcaroras, Cuttumbas, the lower and middle 


Cherakee nations. All our long rivers reach thoſe moun- 


tains, viz. Potomack, and James rivers in Maryland, 
and Virginia, Maratoke alias Raonoak river, Pemlico 
river, Neuſe river, and a branch of Cape Fear river in 
North-Carolina, Peddie river, the middle branch of Wi- 
neaa in South-Carolina, and the Savannariver of Georgia. 

The propoſed line cannot be of any great detriment. 
to the French colony of Canada; they have little or no 
fur· trade South of the river of St. Laurence, and not 
exceeding 280 friend Indian fighting men, viz. The 


miſſion of Beſancourt over - againſt Les Trois Rivieres 40 


men; on La Riviere Puante the miſſion of St. Francois on 


the river of the ſame name about 4 or 5 leagues higher, 


160 men; theſe two tribes are of the Abnaquie nation, 
| f and 
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and therefore naturally belong to the New-England In- 
dians; above Monreal there are about 80 men called 
Kahnuagus, or praying Indians; idle fellows, who run 
about the ſtreets of Monreal, begging with their chap- 
lets or beads, they are runaways from our Mohawk 
Indians. 

As to our boundary with the Spaniard South of Geor- 
gia, which a few years ſince occaſioned conſiderable diſ- 
putes, and the ſtationing of a regiment (Col. Oglethorp's) 
of regular troops; we may obſerve, That ſoon after 
the reſtoration, the crown granted the colony of Caro- 
lina to certain proprietors, extending ſo far South as 29 
D. N. Lat. (this included St. Auguſtine, in the latitude 
of the bottom of the bay of Apalatia; and by the trea- 
ties of 1667 and 1670 ſeems confirmed to us.) St. Au- 
guſtine is a bar*d place, no harbour for veſſels, except- 
ing ſmall craft, and ſeems of no other advantage to the 
Spaniard, but in time of war to annoy our navigation 
in theſe parts, and to diſturb our adjoining colonies by 
exciting the Creek Indians in their neighbourhood to 
rapine, as was the caſe, anno 1715. They improve no 
territory. The Florida Neck, or Tongue, ſouthward is a 
barren ſoil, not worth contending for. This Florida Shore 
appears to be of no great benefit to Spain, but would be 
of conſiderable advantage to Great-Britain, for the tran- 
quillity of our colonies in that neighbourhood, 


A ſcheme towards ſettling the boundaries between the 
Britiſh and French colonies of Nor T -AMERICA, 
and for the better regulation of their trade. 


T is further agreed and concluded, That the bounda- 
ries between the Britiſh Hudſon's-bay company, and 
the French colony of Canada, ſhall remain as ſettled 

by the peace of Utrecht, 1713. That in conformity to 
the treaty of peace and neutrality for the Engliſh and 
French colonies in America, anno 1686: French veſſels 
ſhall not enter any of the harbours of Newfoundland 
; _ (excepting 
8 | 
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(excepting in caſes of diſtreſs) ſhall not trade or cure fiſh 
there, neither ſhall they fiſh within—leagues of the ſame. 
That the excluſive fiſhing-line on the coaſts of Nova- 
Scotia and New-England, ſhall begin at the ſoutherly 
entrance of the gut of Canſo, and run a direct courſe 
to the iſland of Sable, comprehending all the banks of 
ſaid iſland ; and from thence to run ſouth-weſt indefi- 
nitely. That the inland line ſhall begin at Cape Roſiers, 
the mouth of the river St. Laurence ; up ſaid river, and 
Catarequia river to the lake Cataraquie or Ontario; a- 
long ſaid lake and its communication with lake Erie; 
along lake Erie ſo far as the Senneka's country extends, 
and from this termination, the neareſt courſe or diſtance 
to the Apalatian mountains ; and along the ridge of 
ſaid mountains to the bay of Apalatie in the gulph of 
Mexico; St. Auguſtine and the promontory of Florida 
included. That the iſlands in the gulph and river of 
St. Laurence ſhall belong to the French, but the navi- 
gation of ſaid gulph, rivers and lakes ſhall be free to 
both parties. That the French ſhall not ſet up lodges, 
trading-houſes or factories, nor travel with goods, in 
the Britiſh American territories; neither ſhall the Britiſh 
ſubjects, in French American territories ; penalty, con- 
fiſcation of goods: but the Indians ſhall have a free paſ- 
ſage, with their ſkins and furs, and return of goods for 
the ſame, indifferently, to a market, in both territories. 
That the trade with the Chikeſaw and Chirakee Indian 
nations (although weſt of the Apalatian mountains) as 
being of many years continuance, ſhall continue with 
the Britiſh ſubjects excluſively. | 
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HIS Sgeriox would have more naturally concluded, than 

begun the Ess A v; but as it may be ſuppoſed that a negociation 

for peace between Great-Britain and France is now on foot 

in Europe, it was judged ſeaſonable, and adviſable not to 
poſtpone it. 

This Ess Av towards a His TORY of Britiſh North-America, i- 

reduced under the following heads. . 

ECT. 
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Settled, by Commiſſioners with Ma 
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SecrT. I. A Scheme for Boundaries between the Britiſh and French 


Colonies in NORTH-AMERICA, and for regulating their exclufive 
Trade. 


II. Some general and ſport Account of the Spaniſh, Engliſh, French 
and Dutch Diſcoveries, Settlements and Claims in America. 


III. Concerning the Indian Nations and Tribes, intermixed with, 
under the Protection of, or in Alliance with Great-Britain : A alſo 
ſome imperfet Hints of thoſe called the French 7zdians. 


IV. Some Remarks in relation to the general Britiſh Conflitution 
of their Colonies, in order to render the Accounts of the ſeveral Pro- 


winces more ſuccinct᷑. 


V. Hupson's Bay Company; their trading Lodges, Forts, and 
Factories; their Boundaries with Canada, as ſettled by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, Anno 1713. 


VI. NewroUNDLAND Fiſhery ; it is not colonized. 


VII. Nova Scor1a, appointed ts be colonized in Governor Phi- 
lips's Inftru&ions, but hitherto neglected; and may be ſaid (the Gar- 
riſon of Annapolis excepted) to be as much a French Colony as before 
iti Reduction; together with ſome ſhort Account of the Iſlands in the 
Gulph of St. Laurence, formerly included in the Government of L' Ac- 
cadie or Nova Scotia, but giver to France by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
and lately reduced to Subjection of the Crown, I wiſh I could jay au- 
nexed to the Dominions of Great-Britain. 


VIII. Mass Achuszrrs-BA v. In the Extent of their new Char- 
ter, Anno 1691, comprehending Old Maſſachuſetts-Bay Colom, Ply- 
mouth Settlement, Province of Main; and the Furiſdifion, but not 
the abſolute Property of Duke of York's Grant from Quenebec River 
to River St. Croix in the Bay of Fundy, commonly called Sagadahoc. 


IX. New Haursklxg, including the Northern Settlements of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, lately adjudged to the Crown, and annexed to 
that Province. 


X. Ruope-IsLand, 8 Part of Plymouth late Colony, 
lately adjudged to Rhode-Ifland Colony. 


XI. Coxxrcricur; 2 to the Baundaries reſpefively 


achuſetts-Bay, New-York, and 
Rhode-liland ; and confirmed by the King in Council. 


XII : N w- Vo Kk, 
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XII, New-York, according to their diviſional Line ſettled with 
the Proprietors of e Annq 1719, by Commiſioners appointed 
2 the Legiſlatures of both Provinces, and confirmed by the King in 

uncil : and according to a diviſional Line, ſettled Anno 1725, by 
Commiſſioners from the reſpectiue Legiflatures of New-York and Con- 
necticut Colonies, and confirmed by the King and Council: The Boun- 
dary between Maſſachuſetts-Bay and New-York Colony wwe muſt de- 
fer, as not aſcertaintd ; notwithſtanding the New- Vork Commiſſioners 
agreed, that the Baſis of their Settlements with Connecticut ſhould 
be 20 Miles Eaft from, and parallel with Hudſon's River; the Co- 
lony of New-York, (as I am informed) inſiſt that Houſatonick, alias 
Weſtenhoek, alias Stratford River, ſhall be the Boundary with 
Maſlachuſetts-Bay ; the Neutrality in Queen Anne's War, between 
New-York and their Indians, and Canada and their Indians, was 
bounded Eafterly by Houſatonick River: Some of the New-York 
Politicians ſay, that their Claim extends ta Connecticut River : 
Their Line with Pennſylvania is limited by Delaware River, and 
the Parallel of 43 D. N. Lat. : Their Northern Boundary with Ca- 
nada wants to be fixed in ſome ſubſequent Treaty. 


XIII. The EasT and WEST JERSEYS, two diftin®? Grants : 
The Proprietors ſurrendred the” Government to the Crown, Anno 
1702 : Being ſmall, the Crown has united them under ane Furiſ- 
diction or Government. | ] | 


XIV. PexnnsYLvVanya, Two diftin# Gevernments ar Legi/latures, 
but under ane Governor; becauſe the Property of one Family. | 


XV. MaxyLaxd. Lord Baltimore's Property. . We cannat adjuft 
Bis Line with Penn's Family, as it is not as yet ſettled, th 


XVI. Vircinta. According to their Line lataly ron and * 
firmed with North Carolina. e 


XVII. Nox rR Ca ROLIN A3 according to their late Line with 
Virginia 10 the North, and South-Carolina to the Southwerd. p 


XVIII. SouTu Canons. The ather Government : the Grant 
of Carolina, being very large, was divided into two Government. 


XIX. GSS. 4% Uteplan Priperty and Government ; granted 
by Charter to certain Truflees, A favourite and chargeable Colony, 
but hitherto unprofitable. 2 


= 
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SECT, II. 


In introductory ſhort account of the ancient and 
modern navigation, diſcoveries, and ſettling of 
; colonies, 


s this SECT10N may contain a great variety, 2 
ſpicuity requires its Jeing divided or diſtinguiſhed 
under the following Heads or AR TICLES. 


Arier. I. 


general view of navigation and colonies in remote 
15 times. 


trade and navigation, as in all other affairs of an- 
tiquity, we are not to go too far back; in the very 
remote ages, the antients did much indulge a poe- 
al, florid, rhetorical, enigmatical, and mythological 
n; it is not poſſible at this diſtance of time and place, 
diſtinguiſn between their true and fabulous rela- 
ns: their hiſtories and all other matters were wrote 
verſe, admitting of many poetical fancies *, © 


When we ſay that the moſt antient records are poetical, fabu- 
ws and allegorical, not to be depended upon for a real, ſimple, 
we account of things; we muſt except our ſcriptural book of re- 
on, the oracles of Moſes and the prophets, of Cuk ts and his 
dſtles, called, from its excellency, The Bible or Boox. Here we 
| ſhips upon the Mediterranean, and merchants upon the Red-ſea, 
early as the days of Jacob and the primitive Iſraelites. Gen. xlix. 
Zebulon ſhall dwell at the haven i the ſea, and be hall be for 
en of ſhips, and his border Hall be unto Ziden. Judges v. 17. 
lead abode beyond Fordan : and why did Dan remain in Gips 
ber continued on the ſea-ſhare, and abede in hit breaches; the ori- 
al ſignifies in creeks. Our tranſlation of the bible requires to be 
Wiſed. The Midianites and Iſhmaelites, who bordered upon the 
d-ſea, were ſeafaring men and merchants. Gen. xxxvii. 28. 


n there paſſed by Midianites merchant-men, 
| Ee Doubtleſs 
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XII, New-York, according to their diviſional Line ſettled with 
the Preprictors of Eaſt-Jerley, Anno 1719, by Commiſſioners appointed 
& the Legiſlatures of oth Provinces, and confirmed by the King in 

uncil : and according to a diviſional Line, ſettled Anno 1725, by 
Commiſſioners from the reſpettive Legiflatures of New-York and Con- 
necticut Colonies, and confirmed by the King and Council: The Boun- 
dary between Maſſachuſetts-Bay and New-York Colony ave muſt de- 
fer, as not aſcertaintd ; notwithſtanding the New-York-Commiſſioners 
agreed, that the Baſis of their Settlements «with Connecticut ould 
be 20 Miles Eaſt from, and parallel with Hudſon's River; the Co- 
lony of New-York, (as I am informed) inſiſt that Houſatonick, alias 
Weſtenhoek, alias Stratford River, ſhall be the Boundary with 
Maſlachuſetts-Bay ; the Neutrality in Queen Anne's War, between 
New-York and their Indians, and Canada and their Indians, wa, 
bounded Eafterly by Houſatonick River: Some of the New-York 
Politicians ſay, that their Claim extends to Connecticut River : | 
Their Line with Pennſylvania is limited by Delaware River, and 
the Parallel of 43 D. N. Lat. : Their Northern Boundary with Ca- 
nada wants to be fixed in ſome ſubſequent Treaty. 


XIII. The EasT and WesT JERSEYS, two diſtin? Grants: 
The Proprietors ſurrendred the Government to the Crown, Anno 
1702 : Being ſmall, the Crown has united them under one Furiſ- 
dition or Government. 5 


XIV. PUxsTTVANIA, Tevo diftin& Governments or Legiſlatures, 
but under ane Governor; becauſe the Property of one Family. 


XV. Maxyiaxd. Lord Baltimore's Property. . We cannut adjuft 
Bis Line with Penn's Family, as it is not as yet ſettled, 


XVI. VIII x IA. According to their Line lately run and cow- 
firmed with North Carolina. . 


XVII. Noarn Carolina z according to their late Line with | 
Virginia 1 the North, and South-Carolina to the Southtward. 

XVIII. SouTn Cantoiina. The other Government: the Grant | 
of Carolina, bring very large, wes divided into two Government... 


XIX. GRS OI. 4n Utopian Property and Gowernmem; granted 


by Charter to certain Truftees, A favourite and chargeable Colony 
but hitherto unprofitable. 2 | * 
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SECT, II. 


An introductory ſhort account of the ancient and 
modern navigation, diſcoveries, and ſettling of 
colonies, 


As this Sz oro may contain a great variety, E. 
ſpicuity requires its being divided or diſtinguiſhed 
under the following Heads or ARTICLES. 


— —_ 


ArTIicLe I. 


r 
2 


2 
- 5 — WT - 
—_— 1 2 — V — 


general view of navigation and colonies in remote 
times. 


N trade and navigation, as in all other affairs of an- 
1 tiquity, we are not to go too far back; in the very 
remote ages, the antients did much indulge a poe- 
tical, florid, rhetorical, enigmatical, and mythological 
vein; it is not poſſible at this diſtance of time and place, 
to diſtinguiſh between their true and fabulous rela- 
tions: their hiſtories and all other matters were wrote 
in verſe, admitting of many poetical fancies *, © 


0 


When we ſay that the moſt antient records are poetical, fabu- 
lous and allegorical, not to be depended upon for a real, ſimple, 
true account of things; we muſt except our ſcriptural book of re- 
ligion, the oracles of Moſes and the prophets, of Cux ts and his 
apoſtles, called, from its excellency, The Bible or Boox. Here we 
find ſhips upon the Mediterranean, and merchants upon the Red-ſea, 
as early as the days of Jacob and the primitive Iſraelites. Gen. xlix. 
13. Zebulon ſhall dwell at the haven i the ſea, and he fall be for 
a haven of ſhips, and his border ſhall be unto Zidon. Judges v. 17. 
Gilead abode beyond Fordan : and why did Dan remain in ſhips ? 
Aber continued on the ſea ore, and abode in his breaches ; the ori- 
ginal fignifes in creeks. Our tranſlation of the bible requixes to be 
reviſed, The Midianites and Iſhmaelites, who bordered upon the 
Red-ſea, were ſeafaring men and merchants. Gen. xxxvil. 28. 
Then there paſſed by Mitiavite mercbaut men, | 
| | | Doubtleſs 
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Doubtleſs, from time to time, by famine, peſtilence, 
and ſome implacable ſword, whole countries have been 
depopulated, and conſequently their records deſtroyed ; 
we find that we cannot with any certainty go back ex- 
ceeding 2500 years. From what we may collect, we 
find that China, the Eaſt-Indies, and Arabians, are 
prior to us in trade and navigation; at preſent we 
have much the advantage of them. 

In the revolution of ages, the ſeveral countries upon 
the earth have been depopulated by peſtilence, famine, 
or wars ; and afterwards ſettled from other countries ; 
thus the origin of the ſeveral countries muſt be very 
various and uncertain, The plains and overflowed 
lands, called interval lands in New-England, upon the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates in Chaldea, and of 
the Nile in Egypt, being very fertile and pleaſant, en- 
ticed people to ſettle them in a compact political im- 
proving” manner; therefore our firſt certain records of 
things ſeem to originate there T. Os 

Amonegſt the aborigines, the Arabians or Saracens 
have been time out of mind, and are at preſent the prin- 
cipal aboriginal navigators of the Eaſt- India ſeas. The 
Arabian Moors or Mahometans, long before we naviga- 
red theſe parts, ſent colonies to almoſt all their ſea coaſts 
and iſlands, and drove the natives up into the moun- 
tains; The Arabians and Egyptians for many ages navi- 
cated the Red-ſea and Indian-fea, We have had Indian 
ſpices in Europe above 2000 years. Suez, the anti- 
ent Arſinoe in N. L. 30 D. was the barcadier or ſeaport 


———_ * 
—— — — — _ _ — — 


The lunar eclipſes, noted at Babylon by the antient Chaldeans, 
are original ſtandards for the motions of the ſun and moon, with 
their Rem inequalities for all future ages. The Chaldean was 
formerly the univerfal or commercial eaſtern language, as at pre- 
{ent the Arabian js their learned language, and the Latin the weſt- 
ern ſchoo language. The Thebans in the Upper Egypt, ſor the 
ſake of navigation, began to obſerve the ſtars, and from their heli- 
acal riſings and ſettings, before Cy r15T 1034 years, they reftified 
the year from 360 to 365 days. : | 

of 
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of Grand Cairo for the Red-ſea, diſtant 40 or go miles. 
The Arabian gulph was the moſt frequented navigation, 
upon account of the Eaſt-India crade, before the Portu- 
gueze doubled the Capeof Good Hope. The Arabians, 
by their ſituation upon the Red-ſea, drove a great trade 
between the Indies and the Egyptians, this was at that 
time the greateſt trade of the known world. It is from 
the Saracen navigation and colonies, that all Aſia and 
Africa (excepting the Tartars, China, Siam, and ſome 
inſignificant Pagans) are of the Mahometan religion: 
Doubtleſs, for the ſame reaſon, all America in proceſs 
of time will become Chriſtians. The Arabian naviga- 
tion was and is very conſiderable, notwithſtanding there 
is not one navigable river in all Arabia. The Saracens 
and Moors had ſeveral colonies in Europe, they were 
not totally drove out of Spain, until anno 1492, 
After the Egyptians and Arabians, the Pa nicians 
became the principal navigators, firſt the Sidonians, then 
the Tyrians, and afterward their famous colony the Car- 
thaginians. The Phænicians were originally mariners, 
who fled from the Red-ſea to the Mediterranean, before 
CHRIST .1047 years; being uſed to long voyages for 
traffick in the Indies, they began the like long voyages 
in the Mediterranean ſea to Greece, Sc. The calamities 
of their wars with the Edomites made them leave their 
native habitations and ſettle upon the Mediterranean. 
They were the firſt who directed their courſe by the 
ſtars in the night time (the magnetical or ſea-compaſs 
is a modern diſcovery) their firſt navigation was in long 
ſhips with fails and one order of oars. They ſent many 
clin abroad, viz. Byzantium or Conſtantinople in 
Greece, Byrſaor the famous Carthage in Barbary, Gadez 
or Cadiz in Spain, Caſſiteredes (tin iſlands) Sicily iſlands 
and Cornwal in Great - Britain, Ac. Carthage the moſt 
famous trading antient Phænician colony founded 883 
years heforæ CHR1ST, were maſters and ſettled colonies all 
along the N. W. coaſt of Barbary, in the In ule fortunate 
aaa: - aa Cape de Verde iſlands 
26 2 in 
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in N. Lat. 15 D. they had colonies in the Baleares In- 
ſulæ ( Majeres, — & Yvica) in Sardinia and Sicily. 
Carthage was for many: years the emporium. or mart of 
trade in the welt, as Corinth in Greece was the em 
rium of the eaſt: they were both deſtroyed about the 
ſame time by the Romans, 146 years before CngisT. - 

The Aſſyrians, an inland people, had no notion of 
navigation: by conquering Egypt and Phænicia, put 
a damp to trade and navigation: After ſome time a 
new Tyre was built, and the Tyrians flouriſhed more 
than before, until Alexander the great, a royal knight- 
— deſtroyed the city and fold the inhabitants for 

ves. 

In the hiſtory of navigation and colony ſettlers, next 
were the Grxzxs ; at firſt more for war- expeditions 
and invaſions than for traffick. The firſt account that 
we have of a long ſhip was that of Argos *, who about 
33 years after Solomon, or 939 years before CHA Is, 
according to the computation of the moſt ingenious (I 
wiſh our. language, as the Dutch, would admit of a 
degree of compariſon above the ſuperlative) and pene- 
trating Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Chronology: of — 
kingdoms amended. The Argonauts were the flower of 
Greece, fitted out to perſuade the nations upon the 
coaſts of the Euxine and Mediterranean ſeas, to revolt 
from Egypt; they were a parcel of jolly young gen- 
tlemen, viz. Caſtor and Pollux, Eſculapius, Orpheus, 
Hercules, Deucalion che ſon of Minos, Bacchus 8 ſons, 
Se. 

The ſeveral Græcian republicks had tdeir turns of 
fortune of being more or leſs potent at ſea, the Cypriots 
were the moſt noted for commerce. They ſettled colo- 
nies in the fouthern parts of Italy and in Sicily, calling it 
Magna Græcia; this name was afterwards confined to 
Calabria Superior in ma kingdom of N n 2 built 
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„Chiron was the firſt who formed or delineated the conſtellations, 
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Marſeilles in Provence in France; they had ſettlements 
near Barcelona in Spain. Pe 
Before Cas r $885 years, the Corinthians began to 
improve navigation by large ſhips and triremes F. 
Thucydides ſays, That in the 29th olympiad was the 

oldeſt ſea-fight mentioned in hiſtory, it was about '6;7 

ears before CH Is, between the Corinthians and Cor- 
cyreans of Corfu, The Athenians (whoſe continent 
dominions were not larger than Yorkſhire) aſſiſted the 
Coreyreans, the Lacedemonians aided the Carthagini- 
ans (the Lacedemonians were more powerful by land, 
but the Athenians were more powerful by ſea) this 
gave occaſion to the famous Peloponneſian war, the 
ſubject of Thucydides* hiſtory: on one ſide” and the 
other, almoſt all Greece were engaged. The Arhe- 
nians and Lacedemonians diſputed the empire of the 
tea for ſome time. en 2 are} 0279 

During the inteſtine feuds of the Grzcian common- 
wealths, Philip king of Macedon invaded and conquer- 
ed the countries in his neighbourhood, and at ſea en- 
riched himſelf by pyracies, and put an end to the Gra:z- 
cian liberties. His ſon Alexander the Great, procceded 
to the Levant, and conquered (committed murders and 
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+ The moſt ancient water-conveyance (does not deſerve the name 
of embarkation or navigation) was in rafts or ' floats, afterwards 
*onzylz# or eanoes cut out of an hollowed piece of timber, as 
amongſt the Weſt India iſlands, and ſouth continent of America: 
as alſo bark of trees (generally birch) with wooden ribs, as amongſt 
the inland Indians of North-America: Cæſar ſays, that upon bis 
expedition to Great Britain, he found no other veſſels there, but 
fmall boats made with wieker and hides ; ſach may to this day be 
ſeen in Wales and in the Welt Highlands of Scotland. The Phz- 
nicians introduced to the Mediterranean · ſea long ſhips with fails and 
one tire of dars. When war was uſed at ſea, and the manner of 
fighting was to ſtrike their enemies ſhips with their e or prow 
jou Newcaftle' colliers call it, giwing them the tern) tory a; greater 

troke momentum or ſhock, the bulk of their veilels were gradually 
mereaſed to the enormous ſize of guizguiremes or five tire of oars. 
Ships of war, ere by the Romans called ca, merchant-men 
were called o fi. n SY 
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robbery) fo fat as the river Indus: Upon his return, 
intoxicated with wine, and his youthful vanity from 
conqueſts, he died at Babylon; and his depredations 
(they deſerve no better name) were cantoned amongſt 
his generals in their ſeveral ſtations or commands, who, 
after ſome bickerings, agreed to an «ti poſſidetis. 

Next in courſe at fea appeared the Romans, who at 
firſt (like the preſent Turks) did only mind conqueſt, 
not trade; but in proceſs of time, finding that the 
Corinthians and Carthaginians, having the dominion 
of the ſeas, ſo as to land and make depredations where 
they pleaſed ; to keep them within bounds, the Ro- 
mans were obliged to mind the ſea out of neceſſity, 
and were both deſtroyed about the ſame time by the 
Romans; a great wound to trade. © 
Julius Cæſar invaded Great- Britain from France in 
very ſmall veſſels or craft; they were all built and fitted 
in two months: the Britons at that time had no navi- 
gation; they were reduced to a Roman province, not 
a colony, and continued fo above 400 years. As the 
people of Britain at that time were a fort of Hylveſtres, 
wild people, like our American Indians, Scots high- 
landers, Miquelets of Spain, or Montenagrins; all par- 
ticular accounts of Great - Britain may be reputed as fabu- 
lous before Cæſar's time. Upon the ſwarming or emi- 
gration of the northern Barbarians, the Roman troops in 
Grear-Britain were recalled to the defence of their own 


V x 


country: à party of the ſame northern nations, called 
Saxons,. embraced the opportunity, invaded Great- 
Britain in that part of it now called England ; and one 
| 0 1139718 * IONE Dae nne ebnen 
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Deren r 
The Graxian 2 extended ſo far eaſt as the river Indus, 
that is, they conquered, or rather made the ſeveral countries pay 
tribute, or in the modern phraſe, raiſed contributions to the river 
Indus: The Romans did not bring the country under contribution 
further eaſt than the river Euphrates. | 

+ At the ſea-battle of Actium, before CnRIsT 31 years, Mark 
Anthony had 500, and Auguſtus 250 ſhips of war: this was the 
renteſt ſca force ever the Romans were maſters of. 1 
| O 
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of their conſiderable tribes, the Angles, gave name to 
the country. | 
Pirates in the Mediterranean ſea have been formidable. 

Bziium,P1RATICUM is ſometimes recorded by the 
Roman hiſtorians. Pompey was ne one of 
theſe pirate: wars, and in the ſpace of four months (to 
his great honour and glory, as it is ſaid) reduced all 
the pirates. wy 2 
I be Romans with their conqueſts and colonies intro- 
duced their own language * all over Italy, into France, 
Spain and Portugal, where it continues to this day, bur 
much intermixed with the languages of the aboriginals, 
and of ſome foreigners, who invaded them from time 
to time. In other nations, which, ſubmitted. to, the 
Romans rather for patronage or protection than by 
conqueſt (the Romans were at that time the general 
arbitrators of all the known civilized nations ) the 
Roman language or Latin did. not prevail. 
The GorTas,. Vandals and other barbarous nations, 

who ſwarmed from the northern parts of Europe, and 
like locuſts or caterpillars over-ran the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, . may be faid, generally, to have ſuperſeded the 
Romans; they had no notion of navigation and a ſea- 
trade, and did not in the leaſt apply themſelves that 
way. Of theſe only the Normans and Danes (a fort 
of pirates) became potent at ſea ; their firſt expedition 
into Great - Britain was about anno 800.** They ſettled 
a colony in the north parts of France, and called it 
Normandy; in a courſe of years they made depreda- 
tions and ſome ſettlements along the coaſts of Saxony, 
Flanders, Britain, and France; as a monument of this, 
there is to be found on the ſea-coaſts of thoſe countries, 
— — — — ðr242 


® The Romans had letters from the Greeks, and the Greeks had 
the uſe of letters from the Phænici ass. 

+ The French have been aiming at this for above a Far paſt. 

N. B. By anno we always mean anno CHriſti, or the year 
of the Chriſtian Era. 3 
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to this day, blond complexions, red and yellowiſh hairs. 
This Norman colony in France called Normandy, (I 
ſhall not ſay, conquered England) in proceſs of time 
gave a king to England, called WiLL1am the Con- 
queror, whoſe eſtabliſhment continues to this day. 

While the Mahometan Saracens prevailed, they were 
for a conſiderable time maſters of the ſeas (eſpecially of 
the Mediterranean from the Red-ſea to Hercules's pil- 
lars) in the ſouthern'parts of Europe while the Normans 
ravaged the northern parts. 'The Moors and Saracens 
reduced the greateſt part of Spain anno 714, and were 
not totally ſubjugated by the aboriginal Spaniards until 
anno 1492: The Spaniſh blood is much tainted with 
the Moreſco. : 

The next and laſt ſet to be mentioned in this article, 
are the ſeveral REeepuBLICKs In ITALY (Venetians, 
Genoeſe, Florentines, Piſans) and Catalonia in Spain; they 
carried on the trade and navigation of the ſouthern parts: 
and the Hans Towns in Germany; they had the trade 
and navigation of the northern parts of Europe. Their 
intercourſe was generally at Sluys and Bruges in Flanders; 
and exchanged or bartered naval ſtores, woollens, lin- 
nens, Sc. for Perſian and Eaſt-India goods, and ſpices, 
Se. which in part were purchaſed at Grand Cairo, 
but moſtly brought over land in caravans to ſeveral 
barcadiers or ſea· ports in the bottom of the Mediter- 
ranean ſea. a 

The Genoeſe had many colonies in leſſer Aſia, and 
upon the Euxine ſea, and drove a great trade there: 
In the beginning of the 13th century, they were in 
poſſeſſion of Nice and Ventimiglia in Italy, of Tyre in 
Syria, of Ceuta in Barbary, of Corſica and Sardinia; 
their families of Doria and Spignola had the principal 
adminiſtration. | 
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„The commanding land and ea-officers amongſt the Saracens 
were called Emirs. Mr. Burchette in his naval hiſtory ſays, That, 
perhaps from thence we may have our deſignation of Admiral. 
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The Venetians formerly were in poſſeſſion of Candia 
and of all the iſlands in the Archipelago and Ionian fea : 
in ſhort, their becoming ſo rich and powerful gave jea- 
louſy and umbrage to the other ſovereignties in Europe, 
and occaſion'd the famous league of Cambray, an. 1508. 

The firſt diſcoveries made in America were generally 
by Italian navigators or of Italian extract (Columbus 
in the Spaniſh fervice, Cabots in the Engliſh; Americus 
Veſpucius in the Portugueſe, Veruzani inthe French fer- 
vice, Sc.) employed by ſeveral European princes. --- 

The Hans towns were an aſſociation of: ſeveral 
trading towns in Germany; at one time they were in 
number about ſeventy; they are at preſent reduced 
to four; (there is conſtantly an Engliſh reſident or mi- 
niſter with the Hans towns) Lubeck on the river Trave 
the principal; Dantzick on the Weiſſel or Viſtula, 
Hamburg on the Elbe, and Bremen on the Weſer: 
all theſe are free towns with a territorial diſtric. 

The Venetians, 8 becoming vaſtly 
rich by their trade in Eaſt- India goods and ſpices, fer 
ſundry princes of Europe upon projecting a navigable 
(conſequently leſs chargeable way, ſo as to underſell the 
Venetians, and out 3 of that trade) and uſefully 
practicable paſſage from Europe, to the rich uce 
— manufactures of the Eaſt. 2 This leads to — 
ject of the following article. 

8 ARTICLE II. Az et 
Cyncerning the ſeveral eſſays or adventures, towards 

"tiſcoverins navigable © paſſages from Europe th the 
'Eaft-Indies, China, and #be Spice Iſlands. 

V is ſaid, that one greatinducement to Cdlumbus's ad- 

venture weſtward, was to try for a weſtern navigation 

to the Spice. Iſlands; and luckily, by iſlands and a great 
continent intercepting him, America was diſcovered. 

As the ſeveral great continents of Europe and Africa 
eaſtward, and America weſtward, Jay in the way ; the 
caſe was, how to double the extreme north or ſouth points 
or lands ends of theſe continents ; or to find ſome PO 
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ticable ſtraits or thorough - fares in theſe continents. 

| Before we proceed, we ſhall inſert by way of amuſe- 
ment, as not impertinent to the ſubject, the following 

digteſſion. | 22 

Some Dutch fiſhers miſſing of whales, are ſaid to have 

failed in queſt of them ſeveral degrees north of Cape 
Purchas of Eaſt Greenland, which lies in N. lat. 82 D. 
there was no ice, only an open fea, but very hollow. 
Whalers ſay, that the further north, on Spitſbergen, or 
Eaſt-Greenland, they found the greater plenty of graſs, 
and other green herbs ; therefore towards the pole it 
muſt be hotter : this ſeems to be probable from the na- 
ture of things: in June at the north pole the ſun is 
23 D. 30 M. high, and for ſome months always above 
the horizon; whereas, for inſtance, at London, the me- 
tropolis of Great-Britain, in N. lat. 5x D. 30 M. the ſun 
in December is only about 15 D. high, and only for one 
third of its revolution or day, above the horizon. 

M. Frazier, a French navigator, ſays, in the account 
of his South-ſea voyages; that on the 13th of March 
1714, N. S. in returning to France, ſouth of Cape-Horn, 
in lat. 58 D. 30 M. and 68 D. 30 M. W. longitude from 
Paris, he diſcovered ſeveral iſlands of ice, whereof one 
was four or five leagues long ice is not frequently met 
with hereabouts, and as ice is formed by an adherence to 

ſome land or ſhore, there muſt be land towards the 
ſouth- pole; but not within 63 D. S. lat. for the extent 
of about 200 leagues from 36 D. to 80 D. weſt long. 
from Paris; becauſe this ſpace has been run by ſeveral 
ſhips, which the S. W. and S. S. W. winds have obliged 
to ſtand far to the ſouthward, to weather Cape-Horn, 
the lands<ndof South-America, in 55 D. 55M. S. lat. 
This is the: reaſon, why that chimera or fancy of a 
terra auſtralis is at preſent left out of our charts or maps. 
If lands are diſcovered ſouth of 64 D. S. lat. they muſt 
de inhaſpitable and uninhabitable, conſidering that the 
veather is more ſtormy, and winters more rigid, in the 
high ſouth latitudes, than in the ſame northern 1. 

| tudes; 
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tudes ; the ſame climates ſouth of the equator, are much 
colder than to the northward of the equator, 

The ſouthern latitudes are much colder, than in the 
ſame degrees of northern latitudes. 1. The ſun is an- 
nually eight days longer on the northern ſide of the 
equinoctial than on its ſouthern ſide. 2. The ſun in 
our north country winters is in perigee, that is, nearer 
the earth, than in the ſouthern winters, being then in his 
apogee. 3. The higheſt cod-fiſhery according to Capt. 
razier, in the ſouthern latitudes is in 31 D. S. lat. our 
cod-fiſhery in North-America (there are ſome ſtragling - 
cod-fiſh caught more to the ſouthward) extends to Nan- 
tucket New-England in 41 D. N. lat. therefore 41 D. N. 
lat. is nearly of the ſame temper or coolneſs as 31 D. S. lat. 


To obtain navigable paſſages, into the Indian and 
South-ſeas, the extreme north and ſouth promontories 
or lands-ends of the ſeveral continents above-mention- 
ed, were to be doubled. They are reduceable to four, 
viz. 1. The S. E. paſſage by doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope the ſouth point of Africa. 2. The S. W. paſſage 
by doubling Cape - Horn the ſouth point of America, 
Magellan's ſtreights is a thorough-fare. 3. The N. E. 
paſſage, north of the north cape of Europe, but hither- 
to not diſcovered. 4. The N. W. , Or rather 
thorough- fare between the north ſhore of America, and 
the ſouth ſhore of Weſt-Greenland, commonly called Da- 
vis's ſtreights (to double the north parts of this Weſt- 
Greenland, has hitherto not been imagined) this has at 
times been endeavoured in the laſt century and half, M. 
Dobbs is at preſent, in purſuit of it. Laſtly, weſhall men- 
tion ſome tentatives for diſcovering thorough-fares in 
ſeveral openings in the body of the continent of America. 

The antients had no knowledge of countries ſouth 
of the equator. John I. of Portugal, conquer d Ceuta 
from the Moors, 14093 Henry, third ſon of K. John, 
much in the humour of navigation diſcoveries. by his 
encouragement, the Portugueſe began anno 14187 to 
range the weſt coaſt of Africa: 1438 Alphonſus 5 
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took Tangier, and ranged ſo far as Cape Negroe in 16 
D. ſouth latitude , and to this day have ſeveral colo- 
nies with territorial juriſdiction from thence to 7 D. S. 
lat. in Congo, Angola, and Loango. Anno 1442, the 
Portugueſe goers > of the Pope a grant of all lands lay- 
ing S. and E. of Cape Bajador on W. ſide of Africa, 26 
D. 30 M. N. lat. In the reign of Emanuel 1 497, Vaſquez 
de * doubles the cape, they had diſcovered this 
cape anno 1437, and called it the Cape of Good-Hope, 
in expectation of doubling it; thence they coafted along 
the edſtern ſhore of Africa; from Cape- Negroe'on the 
weſt fide of Africa, 16 D. S. lat. round (Cape of Good- 
Hope, a Dutch place of refreſhmentexc 5 5 Rio de 
Spirito Santo in S. lat. 18 D. on the eaſt ſhote of Africa, 
is a very wild and ſavage country, ho European Settlers; 
but from 18 D. S. lat. to 5 D. N. lat, the Portugueſe 
have poſſeſſions, the chief Mozambique in 15 D. 
8. lat. and Melinda in 2 D. 30. M. S. lat. 

From the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, the Portugueſe ſail'd 
over to the Malabar coaſt on the Indian peninſula. The 
_ Portugal expedition for the Eaſt-Indies was drove 
pon the coaſt of Brazil. and after taking poſſeſſion of 
i, pr roceeded to the Malabar coaſt. Anno 1 510, Albu- 

kerk reduces Goa, takes Amboyna, Banda, and ſome other 
of the Molucca iſlands, and returns home richly loaden 
with ſpices}; they fail*d along che coaſt of China. Thus 
— — reign of e good King Emanuel, who died 
B ow eporhymoyrntyrpting — — 

+ The * their adventures ſou d on the eaſt 
| val of ry Occan diſcovered, NA in 4” x" of 
ſeveral cluſters. of iſlands. 1. The weſtern iſlands formerly called 


Azores or Terceres, laying from 40 D. N. lat. about 300 
— r of — 300 oc 3 — 2 ; ey 
in 


Mercator, and-afier him 

Place the fir meridian at St. Michael's one o the lands, 3 
75 D. more weſt than Ptolemy s canon. 2. E firſt diſcovered 
N 91 — * Lrſt ſettled anno 1425 ; ĩt was fo called from its being 
N it produces * oy. 2 the Aelicia of the 
in number. 

WE 5 5 weſt of Cape de A in Africa; they. were anci- 
were, diſcovered anna 14.40, but not ſettled 
3 the New-England fiſhery bring * of their ſalt from 
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anno 1521, they carried all before them at ſea, and ſu- 
perſeded the Venetians in a trade which they had enjoyed 
ever ſince anno 1260. Having purchaſed of Charles V. 
emperor, his claim as king of Spain, of a pretended 
priority of diſcovery in the ſpice iſlands, they ſolely 
Og without moleſtation for near a century of years 
the famous and profitable trade and navigation to the 
Eaſt - Indies; as Spain did that to the Weſt-Indies. 
Henry, king of Portugal, dying without children in 
1580; king Philip by a powerful army under the duke 
d' Alva reduces Portugal; he claimed it in right of his 
mother Elizabeth the empreſs; Spain became maſter of 
all the Portugueſe dominions and rich trade; being in the 
height of glory, after a few, years, anno 1588 the king 
of Spain fits out the Invincible Armada (as he called it) 
againſt England. | > n 
The Dutch Þ at this time, as revolted from the 
dominions of Spain, were prohibited by the king 
| Rr Up ere rote of 


I Captain Drake, afterwards Sir Francis Drake, by way of the 
Straits of Magellan and South-ſeas, or Pacifick-ocean, 1570, in the 
name of the crown of England, took poſſeſſion (according to the 
formalities of thoſe times) of the Moluccas or Spice-iſlands, and 
carried a quantity of ſpices to England. The Dutch did not come 
to the Eaft-Indies until 1595, did not ſee the Spice-Iflands until 1599. 
Some London merchants a##o 1600 (ſome time before the 22 
ment of the Dutch Eaſt-India company) obtained letters · patents of 
incorporation, and formed themſelves into a company ; their common 
ſtock was 72,000 J. ſterling. During the indolent reign of James J. 
the Engliſh were not well ſupported in the Eaſt-Indies, and the Duteh 
over-reached them, notwithſtanding of a ſolemn convention between 
the Engliſh and Dutch, July 7, 1619, whereby the trade of 1 ob 
Java was to be equal; and the trade of the Molucea, Banda, Fl 
Spice-ifſands, was to be two-thirds to the Dutch, one-third to th 
Engliſmm; the Dutch in Amboynaſa principal Spice-ifland, in 3d. % m. 
8. Lat. the beſt Dutch government next to that of Batavia) upon ſome 
Trivolous pretext; inhumanly and cruelly maſſacred the Engliſm peo- 
ple, am 1622: Soon after they ſeized all the Engliſh ſettlements 
and factoxies in the Spice-iſſands, and have monopolized the ſpice 
trade ever fnce. This violent abuſe, of tranſaction, can never be 
forgot and perhaps never to be forgiven : the teſentment and repa- 
ration has long lain dormant, from James I's indolente, the national 
confuſions during the civil war, the volvptaous Ig of Charles 2 
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of Spain, to trade to Portugal, the only emporium of 
Eaſt-India ſpices and other goods: This occaſioned 
their endeavours to ſail directly to the Eaſt-Indies, and 
ſpice-iſlands : they firſt attempted a N. E. paſſage by 
Waygatz Streights, but in vain; afterwards anno 1593, 
' without ceremony, they doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
ſcized ſeveral of the Spaniſh or Portugueſe colomes, got 
a great footing in the Eaſt-Indies, and have eſtabliſhed 
a great trade, and ſettled many conſiderable colonies. 
Upon the expiration of the 12 years truce between 
Spain and Holland, anno 1621, the Dutch made ſeveral 
ſucceſsful expeditions to Brazil (at the ſame time made 
ſome ſettlements in Guiana) and got ſome footing there. 
P. Maurice was appointed governor, and reſided there 
from anno 1637 to anno 16443 for want of ſupplies 
he left it and returned home: the Dutch having a better 
game to play in the Eaſt-Indies, from hence they al- 
moſt outed the Portugueſe, they gave way in the Brazils, 
and aſter ſome years the Portugueſe recovered it entirely, 
by anno 1666. | ; | 
The following digreſſion, may perhaps be an agree- 


_ 


able amuſement to ſome readers. 


To make ſome eſtimate of the Dutch Eaſt-India, 
whaling, and ſugar trade (which with their herring- 
fiſhery, and carrying, are the branches of their traffic) 
we ſhall inſtance the year 1738 (perhaps a medium year 


1 
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the ſole application of James II. to introduce deſpoti/m and popery, 
and laterly from indulgence and affection we bear to our natural and 
maritime allies, ſo the Dutch are called; at this time, from ſome 
corruption of the leading men, ſome evil ſpirit, or ſome abſtruſe 
myſtery of ſtate; they have in the preſent war of Great - Brain with 
France, baulkt us very much. Cromwel, a very great palitician and 
general, who, though not legally, yet by divine permiſſion, or as in 
ſome deſignations, Mn providentia, or by the provideace of Gov, 
had for ſome years the direction of-Britiſh/affairs ; in his declara- 
tion of war againſt the Dutch, ann 1692, demands ſatisfactjon for - 
the, Amboyna affair, and the arrears of à certain ſum 8. 39,900 . 
ſterling er annum, for liberty of herring-fiſhing on t — of 
Schetland, as per contract with the Engliſi court in Charles F's reign; 
Cromwel's war with the Dutch being ſoon over, their ſubmiſſive- 
weſs and uſefulneſs to him, made him drop it. of 
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of buſineſs) that year arrived inthe Texel, for Amſterdam, 
and the ſmall towns in the Zuyder Zee, from the Eaſt- 
Indies 15 ſhips; from Eaſt Greenland or Spitzbergen 92 
whalers; from Welt Greenland or Davis's Streights 55 
whalers; with ſugar: coffee, cocoa, from Surinam 363 
Curaſo 113 other places in the Weſt-Indies 14. 

The Dutch at firſt carried on their trade in the Eaſt- 
Indies, by factories in ſeveral parts; afterwards they ſettled 
colonies with a territorial juriſdiction; they did not fully 
monopolize the trade, until 1635. The ſubſcription 
for a company trade was 6,440,200 gilders or florins. 

The whole trade is ſuppoſed divided into ſixteen parts, 
and the company into ſix chambers, each chamber hav- 
ing . nearly in proportion to their ſubſcription; of 
thoſe fixteen parts 8 belong to the chamber of Amſter- 
dam, 4 to Zealand, 1 to Rotterdam, 1 to Delft, 1 to Horn, 
and 1 to Enchuyſen : each chamber has a peculiar board 
of directors called in Dutch Bewindhebbers; the chamber 
of Amſterdam conſiſts of 20 directors, that of Zealand 
conſiſts of 12 directors, the other four chambers each 
conſiſts of 7 directors: The grand affairs of the united 
chambers are managed by a grand council, which fits at 
Amſterdam for ſix years, and at Middleborough in Zea- 
land for two years, alternately ; this general council con- 

fiſts of a depuration from of the ſix chambers, Am- 
ſterdam ſends 8 deputies, Zealand 4 deputies, the other 
four chambers ſend 1 deputy each; and a ſeventeenth 
(this council conſiſts of 17) is choſen alternately by the 
ſix chambers, and ren ent or chairman. 

This company is vaſtly rich, an original ſhare of 
3,000 gilders (3, ooo is reckoned a high ſhare) has been 
fold frequently at 20,000 gilders; notwithſtanding of 
their great annual charges in buildingand repairing forti- 
fications, ſhips, ſtore-houſes, ſalaries, ſoldiers pay, &c. 
amounting ſometimes to upwards of a million and a half. 
gilders per annum. They are the moſt powerful private 
ſociety in the world, ſome think them more powerful 
than the government of their own ſeven united provinces 
at home in Europe; they have at times lent the govern- 
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ment or States general, great ſums of money for con- 
tinuing their privileges; anno 1688 they lent the States 
general 8, ooo, ooo gilders for continuing their privileges 
to anno 1740. It has been thought, that if the Dutch 
(I mean their people of quality and fortune) ſhould at 
any time foreſee a certain danger of being reduced by a 
more potent neighbour, they would tranſport their fa- 
milies and effects to the Eaſt-Indies, where they are ma- 
ſters of the ſea: thus, in ancient times, the Tyrians, when 
in apparent danger of being reduced by Alexander the 
great, ſent their wives, children and effects to Carthage. 
This company exports very little bullion from Holland 
(the Engliſh Eaſt- India company export too much ſilver) 
their ſpices vended in that country, purchaſe all the o- 
ther goods they may have occaſion for. The Engliſh 
Eaſt - India company, in ſome articles of trade, have the 
advantage of the Dutch; for in fact, the Hollanders buy 
near halt the goods ſold at the Engliſh Eaſt-India ſales. 
The ſeat of government for all the Dutch Eaft-India 
colonies and factories is at Batavia; here reſides their 
governor-general with much greater ſtate, than the pre- 
ſident of the States general of the united provinces. The 
governor- general is choſen by the company, with the 
approbation of the States - general; he is elected only 
for three years, but frequently continued for life; he 
has a council of ſix, viz. The major-general, a military 
officer; director- general, who has the inſpection of the 
trade, and gives orders or inſtructions to all under- di- 
rectors, factors, ſupercargoes, and maſters or ſkippers, 
with four more named by the company. In very good 
policy, they have an independent court of judicature for 
civil and criminal matters, to whom the governor- general 
is ſubject, and by whom he may be condemned even to 
death. Under the governor- general are ſix conſiderable 
governments or colonies; each has a governor, director 
of trade, Sc. beſides ſeveral leſſer governments, com- 
manderies and factories. This being only a digreſſion, 
muſt forbear to enumerate more particulars. As the 
above obſervations are not publick, that is in print, 1 
nope they may be acceptable: Ry 2. 
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II. A ſhort hiſtory of the S. W. paſſages from Eu- 
rope to the Mare del Zur, South- ſea, or Pacifick- ocean; 
and to the Eaſt-Indies, or China, and the Spice Iſlands. 
As the Portugueze formerly claimed an excluſive navi- 
gation by the S. E. paſſage, in like manner the Spani- 
ards pretended to the excluſive navigation of the S. W. 
paſſage, to the Eaſt· Indies. For the better underſtand- 
ing of the affair, we may previouſly obſerve “, 

The reaſon why ſeveral princes of Europe endeavour- 
ed other paſſages beſides that of the S. E. by the Cape of 
Good-FHope to the Spice - Iſlands, and the Indian-ſcas, 
was as follows. Ever ſince anno 1410, the Portugueze 
proceeded with infinite labour and much expence along 
the welt coaſt of Africk to gain a paſſage to the Eaſt- 
Indies; anno 1442, they obtained of the Pope Martin 
a grant of the ſole navigation of ſeas, and property of 
lands, lying S. and E. of Cape Bajador N. lat. 27 D. 
W. from London 15 D. in Africa; this includes the 
Cape of Good-Hope, and the S. E. paſſage. 

The Pope anno 1493, having granted to the Spaniard 
all lands beginning 100 leagues welt from the Azores 
or weſtern iſlands (belonging to Portugal) and ſouth 
indefinitely ; occaſioned a diſpute between the Spaniards 
and Portugueze. The Portugueze reckoning the Spa- 
niſhdiſcoveryof America anno 1492, and this bull, as an 
encroachment upon their right to the ocean, being the 
firſt navigators of this ocean, complained to the Pope 
Alexander VI. anno 1493: he compoſed this difference 
by thelimits of a meridian, called, the line of dimarkati- 
on. degrees welt of St. Antonio the weſtermoſt of 
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In the courſe of this narrative concerning the colonies from 
Europe ſettled in America, to render matters more obvious and di- 
ſtinct, we do ſometimes premiſe introductory accounts of affairs, and 
lometimes ſubnect by way of notes or annotations tranſient deſcrip- 
tions of incidental things, which although in every reſpect not con- 
ſiſtent with our intended brevity, neither ſtrictly within the limits 
of our deſign, they may be of .uſe for a general information, and 
not difagreeable amuſement. 5 — 
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the Cape de Verd iſlands : St. Antonio lies 25 D. weſt 


from London . | 

As the Pope at that time, and for many years fol- 
lowing, was univerſally in Europe regarded, as the ſole 
and abſolute arbitrator, or rather diſpoſer of all domini- 
ons upon earth; the other princes of Europe did impli- 
citly acquielce in this fantaſtical, or rather FANATICAL 
diviſion of the globe of earth (its parts to be diſcover- 
ed) between the Spaniards and Portugueze; and for near 
a century all the traffick of the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies 
was engroſſed reſpectively by the Portugueze and Spani- 
ards; but in proceſs of time, the Britiſh, French, and 
Dutch have got into their hands the greateſt part of this 
trafficx; gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones excepted. 


There are three different ſouth-weſt paſſages. 


1. The ſtraits. of Magellan (it is properly a thorough- 
fare, but near the land's-end of America); the eaſt en · 
trance lies in 52 D. 30 M. S. lat. its weſt entrance in 53 D. 


S. lat. in all its turnings about 116 leagues long, Cape 


Quaad not above 4 miles wide; at Batchelors river 30 
leagues from its eaſt entrance the flood begins to come 
from the weſtward and makes a ripling with the eaſtern 
flood. After the beginning of May to the end of Sept. 
theſe ſtraits are ſo full of ice with fixed ſtormy weſ- 
terly winds, there is no paſſing; at other times it is 
very difficult and tedious, therefore it is now diſuſed. 
Trees grow here to a conſiderable bigneſs; there are no 
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+ Cape St. Auguſtine, the weſtermoſt point of the Brazils (and 
of all America) lies in 53 D. W. from London : the line of dimar- 
kation cuts off a lice of the eaſtern coaſt of America, now called 
Brazils: thus the Brazils belong to the Portugueze, not only by 
priority of diſcovery and occupancy (this is at preſent the good 
title by the law of nations) but by the Pope's antiquated, ob- 
ſolete, diviſion:l decree: and as the oppoſite line of dimarkation 
muſt be 180 D. E. and W. from this line, it is thought that ſome 
part of the Moluccas or Spice- Iſlands, if the Pope's decree were of 
any force or obligation at this time, would fall within the Spaniſh 
diviſion. N 2347 * 2 p 
NON pine 
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pine trees in theſe ſouthern latitudes, the like northern 
latitudes abound with them T. 

Ferdinand Magellanez a native of Portugal, not ſuffi- 
ciently rewarded for his many good ſervices in the Por- 
tugueze diſcoveries, offer*d his ſervice to the Emperor 
Charles V. King of Spain, to find a paſſage to the Spice- 
Iſlands by failing weſtward, without any violation of the 
Pope's bull, or of the agreement with Portugal : with 
five ſhips and 300 men he ſail'd from Sevile in Spain 
Auguſt 10, anno 1519 ; he wooded and watered on the 
coaſt of Brazil in 22 D. S. lat. he firſt, but in vain, at- 
tempted a paſſage by the river of Plate, he diſcover*d and 

aſſed the ſtraits of his own name November, anno 1 520, 

e proceeded to the Ladrones, and Philippine-iſlands, 
where he was killed in a ſkirmiſh with the Indians ; his 
ſhips proceed and arrived at the Moluccas or Spice-Iflands 
in November 1521 *, and ſettled a colony; they loaded 
with ſpices, and by way of the Cape of Good-Hope, in 
three years returned to Spain. After Magellan's paſ- 
ſage, it was diſcontinued (being repreſented ſo very dif- 
ficult) for many years. Camerga a Spaniard is ſaid to 
have paſſed it anno 1539. 

Capt. Francis Drake is reckoned the ſecond who cir- 
cumnavigated our globe or earth by paſling the ſtraits of 
Magellan; with five ſhips 164 men, he ſail'd from Ply- 
mouth, Dec. 13, anno 1577, he paſſed the ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan in Sept. anno 1 578, after a very difficult navigation 
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+ Here are trees with a riſh aromatick-taſted bark, 
formerly of 33 uſe, the bitanical name is, cortex Win- 
teranus laurifeliis Magellanica cortice acri ; Winter's bark from the 
name of the firſt importer; it is not at preſent to be found in the 
Apothecaries ſhops in Europe, and the name is transferred to the 
cortex elutheri, from the Bahama-iſlands, called cinamomum five 
canella alba tubis minoribus C. B. B. 

The Spaniards were ſoon drove from the Spice-Iflands by the 


Portugueze, and the Emperor King of Spain having preſſing occa- 
fions for money, for a certain ſum renounced all his pretenſions to 


the Spice-Iſlands. 
; fp pom D 2 of 
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of ſixteen days, he got much treaſure along the coaſt 
of Chili and Peru, fail'd fo far north as 43 D. N. lat. 
the inclemency of the weather obliged him to return 
ſouthward, he took poſſeſſion in form of the N. W. 
parts of California for the crown of England, and called 
it New- Albion. He arrived at Ternate one of the Mo- 
lucca or Spice-Iſlands Nov. 14, anno 1379, and loaded 
a quan of cloves; arrived in England, Nov. 3, 
1580, He was knighted aboard of his own ſhip by 
Queen Elizabeth T. His journal differed one day 
from the account of time in England ||. 


Capt. 
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Good Queen Elizabeth excelled in many things, particularly 
3 hy trade and navigation : ſhe ſettled a trade with — 
Grand Seignor, with the Czar of Muſcovy, with India, and b 
our America colony ſettlements. To encourage navigation - diſco- 
veries, ſhe knighted the diſcoverers ; ſhe was called the reſtorer of 
naval glory, and the miſtreſs of the ocean. Her expeditions againſt 
the Spaniards (the Dutch being under her protection) gave occa- 
ſion to many of our diſcoveries and ſettlements of colonies and fac- 
tories. She formed an Engliſh Eaſt-India company by letters patent 
of incorporation, Dec. 30. anno 1600, there were 180 perſons named 
in the patent, their common ſtock was only 72,006 C. ſterling, 
whereas the Dutch Eaſt-India company incorporated by the States- 
General anno 1602, there common ſtock was 6,440,200 gilders or 
florins, being about 600,000 C. ſterling, and conſequently ſoon 
out- did us in Eaſt - India trade and ſettlements. | 
In fact the Spaniards of Manila differ from the Portugueze of 
Macao an iſland near Canton on the coaſt of China, about one day; 
the Spaniards came by the weſtern navigation from New-Spain or 
Mexico, the Portugueze came by an eaſtern navigation from Europe; 
this occaſions” a claſhing in their ſundays, and other holy days; 
and is a demonſtration, * the ſame identical ſeventh part of time, 
for religious worſhip, feſtivals, and faſts, cannot in the nature of 
things be obſerved, and conſequently is not jure diuino, but ad- 
mits of a latitude or variation naturally, or by civil inſtitution; 
thus naturally our New. England ſabbath differs four hours forty-five 
minutes from our mother- country's ſunday, and is obſerved accord- 
ing to the courſe of nature; ſince the ſeventh part of time for 
reſt and divine worſhip, cannot poſſibly be identically the ſame, but 
muſt differ as longitudes do. Some other differences in obſervati- 
on of times, are not eſſential to religion, ſome reckon the day be- 
fore the night, tome the night before the day, as do the Mahome- 
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Capt. Thomas Cavendiſh (he was afterward knighted) 
was the third adventurer and circum-navigator by this 
ſtrait ; having paſſed, he diſtreſſed the Spaniards very 
much along the South-Sea ſhore, he touched at Califor- 
nia, took an Aquapulco ſhip, touched at the Philippine- 
Iſlands and Java, he doubled the Cape of Good-Hope, 
touched at St. Helena in 15 D. S. lat. with much booty 
and glory, he arrived at Plymouth, Sept. 9, anno 1591. 

The Spaniards having found two land- paſſes or con- 
veyances, viz. The iſthmus of Darien, and from the ri- 
ver of Plate croſs the Andes to the South - Seas, they diſ- 
continued this navigation. Oliver Nort, anno 1598, 
and George Spilbergen, anno 1614, Dutchmen, palled. 
Sir John Narborough, fitted out by King Charles II. and 
the Duke of York, ſail'd from England May 1 5, anno 
1669, was only ſix months from Baldivia in Chili to 
England, he repaſſed the ſtraits of Magellan, and made 
the Lizard June 10, 1671, was only one year and nine 
months in his voyage. M. de Beaucheſne a French- 
man (perhaps the laſt in this navigation) paſſed anno 
1699, he returned S. of Cape-Horn without making land. 

2. The paſſage by ſtraits Le Maire and Cape-Horn. 
This ſtrait lies between Terra del Fuego and Staten- 
iſland, in 35 D. S. lat. 5 leagues long, 8 leagues wide, 
good ſoundings; from thence they double Cape-Horn 
the ſouth land's end of America, in 37 D. 50 M. S. lat. 

Cornelius Schouten of Horn, and Jacob Le Maire of 
Amſterdam, anno 1613, were the firſt who adventured 
ſouth of Magellan-ſtraits. The iſland which makes the 
ſtraits had its name from the States of Holland, the 


tans and others; the old and new-ſtile makes a conſiderable differ- 
ence in our holy days; they who follow the old-ftile in their holy 
days, are to a demonſtration, in the wrong ; yet notwithitanding, 
ſome of the church of England, and other churches who follow the 
old-ſtile, clamour much againſt the Nonconformiſts who do not ob- 
ſerve. their Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and other erroneouſly eſtabliſhed holy 
days: in ſhort, it would appear to a man of an indifferent perſwa- 
ſion, or void of prejudice, that, in the nature of things, divinity 
has left it with che civil power to regulate theſe matters. 2 

2M D 3 ſtraits 
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ſtraits were called by the name of one of the diſcover- 
ers, the cape was called after the name of the birth- 
place of the other diſcoverer. They performed their 
circumnavigation in two years and eighteen days. 
This paſſage has been much practiſed. 

Commodore Anſon's (now admiral Anſon) voyage 
through theſe ſtraits round our globe or earth, is the 
lateſt we have any particular account of; he ſail'd from 
England Sept. 18, 1741, to annoy and diſtreſs the Spa- 
niards in the South · ſeas; his ſquadron conſiſted of ſhips, 
one 60 guns, two 50 guns, one 40 guns, one 20 guns, 
a ſloop or ſnow of 8 guns, 2 victuallers, he had twelve 
months proviſion aboard, 500 marines and invalids, but 
returned to England a ſingle ſhip : of the 510 men a- 
board the Centurion the commodore, when he failed 
from England, not excecding 130 returned to England. 
He was unfortunate as to wrong ſeaſons all the voyage, he 
ſet out too late, was 38 days in his paſſage to Maderas, 
did not leave St, Catherine's * on the coaſt of Brazil, 
in 27 D. S. lat. until Jan. 18, paſſed in ſight of the 
Magellan Straits in March, through ſtraits Le Maire, 
he was off of Cape Horn in the height of their winter, 
with hollow ſeas, and boiſterous adverſe winds (we 
before hinted that the ſouth high latitudes, are in their 
winters more tempeſtuous, than the like north high 
latitudes in the northern winters; thus Cape of Good 
Hope, although in 34 D. S. lat. was at firſt called Cape 
Tormentoſa, the N. W. winds in May, June, July, and 
Auguſt, being as it were fixed and very tempeſtuous) here 
he parted from all his fleet; the Severn and Pearl of 30 
and 40 gun ſhips, tired out ( as it is ſuppoſed) with 
tedious contrary winds, diſmal ſtorms, and an over- 
grown ſea, left him and put back : ſome of his fleet 
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In this navigation in time of a general peace, the proper baiting 
places, places of refreſhment, or to wood and water, are the Cap 
de Verde iſlands, the coaſt of Brazil, and the iſland Ferdinando, 
in the South-ſeas, 34 D. 10 M. S. lat. 100 leagues welt from the 
coaſt of Chili. | a6? | 


Joined 
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joined him again at the iſland of Juan Fernandez in the 
South- ſea, which is generally uſed as a place of refreſh- 
ment by enemies and interlopers. He had a tedious 
paſſage of 148 days from St. Catherine's to this iſland. 
He did not arrive off of Aquapulco until the end of 
January, O. S. the Manila + ſhip being got in January 
9. From the weſt coaſt of Mexico he was 109 days 
to the Ladrones (it is generally performed by heavy 
ſailers in 60 or 70 days) from thence he proceeded 
to Macao a Portugueze ſettlement upon an iſland near 
Canton the chief place of trade in China, here he conti- 
nued from Novem. 1742 to April following. June 20, 
anno 1743, commodore Anſon by good chance (the 
Manila ſhip might have got into her port, but being 


+ The Aquapulco or Manila ſhips, are annually ſometimes three, 
generally two, ſometimes only one, they fail from Aquapulco latter 
end of March, near or in N. lat. 13 D. as freeſt from iſlands, have 
a run of 2100 leagues from Aquapulco in 16 D. 3o M. N. lat. and 
106 D. 30 M. W. from London, to Guyam one of the Ladrones in 13 
M. 30 D. N. lat. 220 D. W. long. from London, or 140 D. E. from 
London (their governor is ſubordinate to the Spaniſh Captain- general 
of the Philippiaes) the Ladrones, particularly am, are of the ſame 
uſe of refreſhment for the Manila or Aquapulco ſhips, as the Cape 
of Good Hope is to the Dutch Eaſt-India ſhips, and the iſland of St. 
Helena to the Engliſh Eaſt-India company ſhips From Guyam 
they ſail 400 leagues to Manilas (the diſtance is the ſame to the 
Moluccas or Spice-Iſlands) where they arrive ſome time in June: 
They ſet out from Manilas for Aquapulco in Auguſt, and are ſome- 
times under a neceſſity to ſtretch ſo high as 5o D. N. lat. to come 
at the variable or rather the weſterly winds, They never diſcover 
any land, but have frequent ſoundings, in the high latitudes. They 

arrive at Aquapulco in December or (Spe the firſt land they have 
made has ſometimes been St. Sebaſtian off California in N. Lat. 42 
D. and 133 D. W. long from London, being the moſt weſterly known 
part of America, generally they make Cape St. Lucar the ſouth point 
of California in N lat. 22 D. 30 M. ſometimes the firſt land they 
make is Cape Corientes on the welt coaſt of Mexico in N. lat. 19 L. 
From the city of Mexico by their barcadier of Aquapulco, they 
ſhip much filver to Manilas (commodore Anſon accounted for 1,300, 
©00 pieces of eight in the Manila prize of 1743, June 20) which 
purchaſe in Japan and China {they have a continued trade with theſe 
Places) all ſorts of rich goods for Mexico, 
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informed at Aquapulco of Anſon's bad condition, hebore 
up to him to take him) took the Manila ſhip bound from 
Aquapulco to Manila, about 6 leagues S. E. of Cape 
Spiritu Santo off the iſland Mindora near Luconia or 
Manila iſland July 11, he anchored again in Macao road, 
and left it December 13, bound for England. Anno 
1744, April 3, he left Cape of Good Hope, and June 12, 
made the Lizard point. The prize money of the Manila 
ſhip, and of ſome ſmall captures on the coaſt of Peru, 
accounted for, was in value 355, 324. ſter. 

3. The navigation eaſt of Staten-Iſland, clear of all 
land giving Cape-Horne the land's end of ſouth Ame- 
rica a good birth. This is the preſent practice of the 
French South-ſea-men, and is the moſt adviſeable. 
Capt. Sharp a buccanier, “ anno 168 r, came from the 
South-ſeas to the North-ſeas without making land ; it 
was in their ſummer- ſeaſon, Nov. 17, he was in 58 D. 
30 M. S. lat. to the ſouthward of Cape Horn, where he 
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* The Buccaniers originally were a vagrant, vicious, ſeafaring, 
piratical people, chiefly Engliſh and French : They were uſed to kill 
wild bulls and cows with long foſegs, called Buccanier-pieces, for 
their hides and tallow ; at firſt they committed depredations only 
upon the Spaniards and Spaniſh ſettlements (Morgan took Porto- Bello 
and Panama, anno 1671) and although a notorious pirate was knighted 
by that prince of pleaſure and whim 3 IT. but afterwards 
was in — They carried on this Bellum Piraticum againſt the 
Spaniards in the Weſt- Indies from anno 1666 to anno 1688, mad- 
man like, for ſmall booty, and that ſoon conſumed; they ſuffered 
the greateſt fatigues, 4 and riſque of life, They firſt formed 
themſelves upon a fmall iſland called Tortugas, north of Hiſpaniola 
(all iſlands 6. x6 tortoiſe or turtle frequent, are by the Spaniards 
called Tortugas 3 that iſland near the Margaritas upon the coaſt of 
New-Spain, from whence by a Spaniſh treaty at Madrid anno 171 
New- England bri 
alſo upon the N. W. parts of Hiſpanicla ;. the court of France ſent 
hem over a governor, and colonized them; this is the original of 
he Prench Ack fenen there; it is true, when the French had 
op Spaniſh Affiento contract for Negroes, Spain conſented to their 


Having a lodge and place of refreſhment there; by their uſual way 


of encroaching upon their neighbours, they are now become ſuperi 
in the Spaniſh of Hiſpaniola,” -1*: 7 ad ng vecomf — 
| g 
met 


ſalt for their fiſhery, is called Salt-Tortugas) as 
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met with ſeveral iſlands of ice and hard froſts ; he 
croſſed the equator or line January 7. 

Capt. Woods Rogers (afterwards governor of Provi- 
dence and the other Bahama-Iflands) with two good pri- 
vateers, ſet out from Briftol in Auguſt, anno 1708, (his 
Pilot was Dampier, formerly a logwood cutter, who had 
been three times in the South-Seas, and twice round the 
globe) he wooded and watered at Cape de Verde iſlands, 
at Brazils, end of November, and at the iſland Ferdi- 
nando, in the South- Sea; having ſea-room ſufficient he 
paſſed into the South- Seas without ſeeing of land; Jan. 
10, he was ſouth of Cape-Horn in lat. 61 D. 53 M; 
10 weeks from the Brazils, he was upon the coaſt of Chili 
and Peru, where he continued making depredations till 
the month of December, then he lay in wait near the ſouth 
end of California, He took the {mall Manila ſhip Dec: 
22, He left California Jan. 12, arrived at Guam March 
11, left Guam March 22, arrived in Batavia June 20, 
left Java-head October 24, arrived in the harbour of 
Cape Good-Hope Dec. 28, ſail'd from thence April 8. 
with the Dutch Eaſt-Indiafleet (they are generally 17 to 
20 ſail homeward bound) paſſed in ſight of St. Helena 
April 3o, off of Schetland-iſlands north of Scotland 
July 16, and arrived in the Texel July 23; having en- 
croach'd upon the excluſive trade and navigation of En- 
gliſh Eaſt-India company, they did not think it conve- 
nient to come to England, until they had ſettled the affair 
with the company. 

III. + Thorough-fares in the body of the American 
continent from the eaſtern Ocean to the weſtern 
commonly called from the North-Sea to the Rk 
and Eaſt-Indies. 

1. The Straits of Magellan, already diſcuſſed, 
2. Rio de La Plata. John Diaz de Solis a 8 ed: 

failing ſouthward fell in with this river of Plate anno 


— — —_—_ 
+ This was deſigned as the laſt head of pallages from the North 
to the South Sea, but as it ſeems to * enen 


lace we proceed with it accordingly. 
6 15153 
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1515; the name was occaſioned by the firſt ſilver from 
Peru coming down this river (the native Indians call 
this country Paraguay) they went up the river ſo far 
as was convenient, and thence travelled by land to the 
country that afforded ſo much filver and gold, and made 
returns of it. Garcias a Portugueze was up this river 
an. 1524. he was cut off by the Indians, Sebaſtian 
Cabot in the king of Spain's ſervice an. 1525 ſail'd 200 
leagues up the river of Plate. Anno 1535 Don Pedro 
de Mendoza, with 12 ſhips went up this river; he left 
ſome forces there, they conquered the country to the 
mines of Potoſi, and town of La Plata, 500 leagues 


from their firſt ſettlements ; the Spaniards did not begin 


to work the mines of Potoſi, until an. 1545. Buenos 
Ayres is 50 leagues up from the mouth of the river of 
Plate; one branch of this river is called Paraguay, here 
is the famous country Tucuman of the Jeſuites; Jeſuites 
having in ſome degree civilized the native Indians, they 
divided it into diſtricts or miſſions, under the direction 
of the Jeſuites to this day. St. Jago in 29 D. S. Lat. is 
the Capital of the Jeſuites Country. Ar preſent there 
is a good land eommunication from the river of Plate 
to Peru and Chili, ſo the Aſſiento Negroes are conveyed 
from Buenos Ayres to Peru and Chili: the road paſſes 
through La Plata (the great river comes near to it) in 
21D. S lat. the capital of the audience of Los Chercas 
in Peru: the ſilver mines of Potoſi and Porco are in its 
neighbourhood. | 

3. The river of Amazons*, Its mouth lies near the 
line or equinoCtial, it is of a very long courſe, about 
1800 leagues (it is the largeſt river upon earth) from its 
many windings and bad navigation, it is relinquiſh*d as 
a thorough-fare. Gonzalo Pizarro (brother to the fa- 


— 
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Bachus when he conquered Thrace had a corps of Lybian wo- 
men in his army, called Amazons, Minerva was their leader. Upon a 
Spaniſh expedition this way, a number of Indian women with their 
huſbands upon this river, oppoſed the Spaniards ; this was the occa- 
ſion of the river being ſo called. | 
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mous Pizarro) governour of Quito in Peru, anno 1540 
with a ſmall army croſſed the Andes, and fell down this 
river in queſt of gold; here he built a brigantine which 
ſail'd down the river, which went home to Spain by the 
eaſt or north Sea; Pizarro himſelf returned by land 
to Quito, he found no gold. Father d"Acuna from Quito 
went down this river, and by the eaſt Sea to Spain, and 
publiſhed an account of the country. The Spaniards 
endeavoured a ſettlement upon the river an. 1554, but 
ſoon relinquiſhed it. By the peace of Utrecht, France (the 
French have ſome ſmall ſettlements in Guiana, north of 
this river) renounces both ſides of the river Amazons, 
and the navigation thereof. 

4. The river Oronoque, Its mouth lies in about g D. 
N. Lat. by this river no thorough-fare ever was effected; 
it is the ſouth-caſterly boundary of the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments on the eaſt or north Sea of America: St. Thomas 
is the only ſettlement the Spaniards have ſouth-eaſt 
of this river; ſome New England privateers in the be- 
ginning of the preſent Spaniſh war made ſome Attempts 
upon this place, Sir Walter Raleigh + took 8 

N 8 
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I Sir Walter Raleigh for himſelf and aſſociates or aſſigns an. 1584, 
abtain'd a patent from the crown of England, for diſcovering and 
p:anting lands in America, not actually in poſſeſſion of any chriſtian 
prince. His firſt ſettlement was at Roanoke in North- Carolina, and 
N adventurers to plant ſome of thoſe lands now called Vir- 
ginia : But his whim after metals, minerals, and precious ſtones, 
was the reaſon of his neglect of ſettlements. He was fitted out by 
Queen Elizabeth an. 1592 to annoy the Spaniards (Drake and Haw- 
kins were fitted out an. 1595 upon the ſame account, they both died 
in the Weſt-Indies) he neglected his adventures to Virginia, and made 
three unſucceſsful voyages up the river Oranoque in queſt of metals 
and precious ſtones : He was told (as it is ſaid) and was ſo credulous 
as to believe, that, in that country gold was ſo plenty as to be heaped 
up like firewood. In the beginning of King James I's Reign, he 
was convicted and condemned to die for a wr ny) was reprieved 
from time to time, and after being kept priſoner in the tower 12 
years, he propoſes to find gold mines in Guiana, and notwithſtand- 
ing his being under ſentence of death, was fitted out, but returned 
re infecta. Gundamar the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of England, 

. im f 
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of the country of Guiana, Þ anno 1595 for the crown 
of England. 

5. Thegulphof Mexico and iſthmus of Darien. Vaſco 
Numes de Balboa with 2 90 men anno 1 513 was the firſt 
who croſſed this iſthmus, and diſcovered the South-Sea in 
8 D. zo Ma. N. Lat. between Porto-Bello and Carthagena; 
at this place the iſthmus is about one degree wide. This 
Vaſco received no benefit by this diſcovery, being ſoon ſu- 
perſeded by Padracias, who was by the court of Spain ap- 
pointed vice-roy of Panama, originally and at that time 
capital of the South-Sea Spaniſh colonies; There is a great 
ridge of mountains, or rather of many diſtinct hills run- 
ning along this iſthmus, into the gulph of Darien ; there 
come from the mountains many rivers, which formerly 
afforded much gold duſt or grains; this was the principal 
inducement to that romantick, ill · contrived, badly exe- 
cuted, and therefore ſhort-lived Scots ſettlement here, 
called the Darien or CALRDONIA“ company, an. 1699. 
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in the name of the court of Spain, clamoured and ſtrongly complain- 
ed of the infraction of peace and amity ; to make an atonement Sir 
Walter was the ſacrifice, and his former ſentence of death was allowed 
to take place he was executed an. 1618. 

+ The country of Guiana lies between the rivers Oronoque and 
Amazons: The Spaniards to the Northward, and Portugueze to the 
Southward, but have no footing here. Its Southern parts have ſome 
ſmall French ſettlements, Cayenne, &c. the Engliſh ſettled the middle 
part called Surinam, the Dutch took it from the Engliſh in the begin- 
ning of King Charles II's Reign, in was quit-claimed to the Dutch 
by the Peace of Breda An. 1667, in e e for the Dutch quit- 

aiming to the Engliſh their colony of New-Netherland, now called 
New-York ; the Dutch ſettled its northern parts of Eſquibe Barbice, 
c. Sir Walter Raleigh an. 1 595: had taken poſſeſſion of the whole 
country for the crown of England. 

Anno 1695, by an act of the Scots parliament ſeveral fo 
as well as natives of Scotland with a joint ſtock with perpetual ſucceſ- 
fon were incorporated by the name of, The company of Scotland, trad- 
ing to Africa and the Indies. One half at leaſt of the ſtock, to belo 
to Scotiſn Men reſiding in Scotland ; not any one ſubſcription 1 
than 1col. and not exceeding 30002. ſterling: To plant colonies, 
to build forts, &c. in any part of Afia, Africa, and ANT 

with 
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Anno 1680, ſome of the buccaniers went up the gulph 
or river of Darien, and from thence by a ſhort land- 
paſſage to St. Maria in the bay of Panama: ſome buc- 


— 
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with conſent of the natives and inhabitants thereof, and not poſſeſſed 
by any European ſovereign; with an excluſive trade, but may grant 
permiſſions to other traders, to all Aſia, Africa, and America, for 
31 years. The company to have the juriſdiction in their own colo- 
nies, where they may impoſe duties, cuſtoms, &c. Their trade in 
Scotland to be exempted from all duties for 21 years. All concerned 
in the company are declared free Denizons of Scotland, For form's 
ſake King William did grant to the company letters patent agree- 
able to this act. By the intereſt of ſome gentlemen deeply con- 
cerned, the parliament in the ſame ſeſſions paſſed an act, of bad 
conſequence, impowering the managers for boroughs, companies in- 
corporate or collegiate, to invelt any part of their in this 
company. 

They began to ſettle at Darien, 1699; the ſaid act and letters 
patent were rectified by a Scots act of parliament anno 1701 and 
when he affair laboured much by an act of Queen Anne in a Scots 
parliament, anno 1703 ; all perſons and ſhips, natives and foreigners, 
trading to their colonies by the 1 of the company, and 
returning to Scotland, are inveſted with all privileges and immuni- 
ties of the company. 

The project of ſettling a colony a Darien, well deſerves the name 
of a Scots FoLLy : a country under ſubjection to Spain at that time 
in peace with us, and upon any emergency by a fleet from Spain, 
capable of 1 them up; beſides its being inhoſpitable from 
its unhealthfulneſs. If inſtead of this they had procured of Spain an 
Aſſiento Negro contratt, with an annual dry- goods ſhip, if they had 
followed a factory- trade to China, to the bay of Bengal, to Huegly 

river, to Arabia, &c. perhaps it might have turned to ſome account: 
they ſoon were in a ruinous condition, and a little before the union 
with England, 100. ſtock ſold for 10/7. 

As good ſometimes comes out of evil and folly, it happened ſo in 
this inſtance : many of the Scots members of the union parliament 
and their friends were concerned and involved in this company, the 
happy union was much promoted by inſerting a clauſe in the articles 
of union; that all concerned ſhould be repaid their principal with 
5 per cent. from the time of paying in their money to May i. 
1701 ; the whole amounted to 23,2887. ſterl. to be paid out of the 
398,085 4. ſterling, equivalent money ted by England to Scot- 
land, for that part of the Engliſh publick debts which Would be paid, 
by raiſing the cuſtoms and exciſe of Scotland to an equality with thoſe 


of England; the malecontents in Scotland called this, the felling 
of the country, 
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caniers returned the ſame way to the north ſea. At 
ſome diſtance to the weſtward 6 leagues is Nombre de 
Dios, (nomen Dei) 18 leagues from Panama, here the 
galleons formerly loaded, but becauſe of the ſickly air 


here and in the gulph of Darien, they were both relin- 


quiſhed by the Spaniards ; this is the narroweſt place of 
the neck : negroes from Jamaica interlopers, have car- 
ried letters of advice from Nombre de Dios to Panama, 
and brought back anſwers in 36 hours. Six leagues weſt 
from Nombre de Dios is Porto-BelloÞ, it is the north 
ſea barcadier of Panama, about 20 leagues diſtant, and 
the fair for the Spaniſh galleons and the Britiſh South-ſea 
annual ſhip. A few leagues weſt of Porto-Bello is the 
river Chagre (here Vernon an. 1740 ſeized the Spaniſh 
factory and carried off goods to the value of 70,0007. 


ſterl.) from the head of their river is the ſhorteſt land- 


carriage to Panama, not exceeding ſeven leagues. 

5. Theearlyadventurers to America, where they found 
any large opening or inlet, they had ſome ſmall hopes 
of a thorough-fare to the South- ſeas, but proceeding only 
a {mall way they were baulk'd : thus it happen'd in Cheſa- 
peak-bay of Virginia, in Hudſon's river of New-York, 
in St. Laurence's river of Canada the longeſt and largeſt 
of theſe inlets : John Cartier a Frenchman, an, 1535 
fail'd up the gulph and river of St. Laurence fo far as 


— —— _ 
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Porto- Bello was taken by a ſmall ſquadron under the command of 
admiral Vernon, November anno 1739, much to his credit and the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh nation. Porto-Bello taken from the Spaniards, and 
Louiſbourg on Cape-Breton from the French, are the moſt celebrated 
exploits this war, of the Britiſh people from home and in America ; 
perhaps the moſt remarkable inſtances in hiſtory of the Spaniſh 
and French puſilanimity and cowardice, and of the Britiſh temerity 
and bravery. The Cuba. and Carthagena very chargeable, but 
ineffectual late expeditions, are notorious inſtances of a miniſtry 
{from corruption or to humour 'the populace) wantonly playing 
away men and money; particularly, their unnatural and barbarous 
demand of ſome thouſands of able men from our infant colonies (who 
rather required large additions of people, for planting and defending 
their ſettlements) as a ſacrifice ; of the 500 men from Maſſachuſetts- 
bay, not exceeding 50 returned, e 4TIIANV Do 91s 
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Monreal in Canada. Sir Humphry Gilbert from Eng- 
land, hearing of a ſtrait north of Virginia (New-Eng- 
land and Nova-Scotia were at that time comprehended 
in the denomination of Virginia) imagin'd, it might be 
a thorough- fare to the Eaſt-Indies ; he ſail'd up the 
gulph and river of St. Laurence an. 1583 and took 
poſſeſſion for the crown of England. 

6. The next and laſt thorough-fare northward, is 
Davis's-ſtraits ; but as this is a very wide opening or 
rather ſea dividing North-America from a Northern 
diſtinct continent called Weſt-Groenland or New-Den- 
mark, we muſt refer it to the paragraphs of a north- 
weſt paſſage, and the ſection of Hudſon's-bay lodges 

and trade. 


IV. Eſſays towards a north-eaſt paſſage to China and 
the Indian ſeas, come next in courſe of time ; theſe ad- 
ventures were prior to the outſets for a north-weſt dif- 
covery. The Cabots in queſt of a north-eaſt paſſage, 
Arſt weathered the north cape of Europe in 72 D. N. 
lat; by much ſolicitation, our ſovereigns of theſe times 
were prompted to make ſome advances this way in fa- 
vour of trade. In king Edward VI's reign, was in- 
corporated a company of merchants for diſcovering of 
lands unknown; in conſequence of this ſome Engliſh 
ſhips, by the White-ſea, came to Archangel; and the 
grand duke of Muſcovy or Ruſſia, grants to an Engliſh 
Ruſſia-Company ſundry privileges. Anno regni 1, 2. 
Philip and Mary, by patent, a ſociety was incorporated, 
by the name of The governor, conſuls, aſſiſtants, fellow- 
ſhip, and commonalty of merchant-adventurers to 
lands, territories, & c. unknown or unfrequented ; this 
company were in poſſeſſion of the Ruſſia trade 25 or 
30 years before the Dutch attempted it. 
Towards the end of the ſixteenth century the Engliſh 
and Dutch began to try for a north-eaſt paſſage, and 
for many years loſt ſhips and their labour in impracti- 
cable adventures: It had an incidental good POL 
Fs: effect, 
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effect, it brought them into the Ruſſia trade and whale- 
fiſhery. The north- eaſt and the. north-weſt, diſco- 
verers introduced the whaling buſineſs. The Dutch have 
winter d in 75 5 D. N. lat. in Nova-Zembla, the Engliſh 
have winter'd in 78 D. N. lat. in Greenland, it was re- 
mark d that Nova-Zembla although ſouthward of 
Greenland, is colder than Greenland. The Engliſh Ruſ- 
fia-Company were the firſt who went a-whaling.at Eaſt- 
{1 Greenland, at that time they employed Biſcayers z afs 
J's terwards the Dutch came into it, followed it more cloſe - 
l! - ly, and are better acquainted, A few years fince, the 
1 Engliſh South - Sea- COmpany fitted out a great number 
| 
| 
1 


of good large ſhips whalers; they ſunk much money 
from miſmanagement, and ſoon abandoned the affair. 
A North-Eaſt paſſage has been efſay*d three differ- 
ent ways, viz. Eaſt of Eaſt- Greenland or Spitſbergen, 
between Eaſt-Greenland and Nova-Zembla, and by 
Wygatz-ſtraits, between Nova-Zembla and Ruſſia _ 
on the continent. 
The ſouthermoſt point of Eaſt-Greenland lies in 76 D. 
g N. lat. almoſt due north from the north cape of Eu- 
1 rope. This Greenland may reach the north * re- 
4 gions, but hitherto Point Purchas (ſo called by the 
\ name of the diſcoverer) in 82 D. N. lat. is the furtheſt 
north that has been diſcovered. The ſouthernmoſt 
part of Eaſt-Greenland lies about 150 ages, from 
* Nova-Zembla. 48 
* Anno 161 a whaler ſail'd the coaſt of Eaſt-Green- 
4 land to 81 D. N. lat. there they found the ice firm, it 
did not float; therefore it muſt adhere to ſome land 
backwards, 8 there can be no 8 
paſſage that way. As the northerly an d eaſterly 
winds in theſe Are cauſe very intenſe froſts, there 
mk be to windward vaſt continents covered with ſnow | 
or large fields of impenetrable ice. Thus the very hard 
froſts from the north and north-weſt winds in Baffin's 
bay, Davis' s ſtraits, and Hudſon's: bay; indicate vaſt 
3 Won, and ice. Wake north- wet. 
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a2 1676 Capt Capt. Wood was fitted out by the court 
land in his 'Majeſty"s Spcedwell wit 
5 to diſcover Frey to the 
ſeas; the Speedwell was. caſt u 
rocks of Nova Zembla in 74 D. 30 M. 4 E (che 

men were {aved and came — in the Profperous- 
— — ) they found ice along to the northward with 
therefore land is not far off, and Nova- 
Zembla (n (a conjecture) may range north- weftward, Une 

til it meets with -Greenland, conſequently no 
north-eaſt paſſage between them, unleſs by ſome ſtraits ; 
the Hood fers from the S. or 8. W. therefore no paſ- 
ſage northward; beſides the water is rather ſalter than 
common fea or ocean water. 
In endeavouri 1 a N. E. paſſage Nova -Zembla was 
diſcovered, and ſtraits between Nova-Zembla, 
and the continent of Ta Tartary or Rufſia: thoſe ftrairs in 
N. lat, 70D. are always froze and full of ice, excepting 
when for a very ſhort time by a N. E. hurricane or 
Sinn hort and wea · 

ther tempeſtuous, it may be deem'd impracticable. 
* Sundry writers give us various ſmall accounts or 
_—_ ſome N AT Tat N.E. rainer, 


_— - — 
| — Widiny Fark ͤ— between Sir Iſaae 
Newton with his followers, members of the Royal Society in London, 
and the Caffinis with their followers, members of L'Academic Royale 


des Sciences in Paris, Rang, the * of the earth. 1 
affirmed, n 
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none of them are ſufficiently vouched. Some have wrote, 
tliat upon the coaſts of Japan and China, drift whales 
have been found with Dutch harping irons, theſe muſt 
have come by a N. E. paſſage. Some relate Ruſſian 
barks that have fail'd from the Mare glaciale eaſt of Wy- 
gatz ſtraits by Cape Suotainos in N: lat. 60 B. to trade 
with the people who live on the Oriental ocean in N. 
lat. Zo D. therefore A ſia and America are two ſeparate. 
continents. The Dutch (as it is ſaid) anno 1646, tried 
this paſſage backwards, from Japan to the north ocean, 
but to no (purpoſe ; they were not obſtructed by the 
ice, but puzzled by broken lands, head lands, iſlands, 
bays, coves, inlets, and creeks.” Some Dutch whalers 
miſſing of whales proceeded further north than 
Purchas of Eaſt · Greenland in N. lat. 8a D. and found an 
open fea clear of ice but very hollow. N. B Why did 
they not proceed in queſt of a paſſage? If a elear ſea eould 
be found, that is without continents or iſlands to faſten 
and fix the ice, a paſſage might be poſſible: but a paſ- 
ſage through ſtraits cannot be practicably ſafe, their ice 
is generally fixed; if accidentally in the height of fome 
fummers they be open, it ean be only for a ſhort time, 
and the uncertainty, when a froſt may ſet it, renders 
the navigation too hazardous to run the riſk of the 
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France: the other detachment was ſent to Torneo in Finland in 
Sweden, to take the dimenſions of a degree of latitude under the po- 
lar circle, they returned anno 1737 8 at the bottom of the 
Bothnick gulph ja N. lat. 65 D. 50 M. and 1H. 23 M. eaſt from 
Faris) from̃ an obſerved eclipſe of the moon and ſome occultations of 
fixed ſtars, variation W. 5 D. 5 M. the refractions did not differ 
much from thoſe in France, the river was not ſhut up with ice until 
Nov. 2. they, found the length of a degree of latitude that cuts 
the polar r e wee Wage French fathoms, that is, 1000 
toiſes longer than it ſhould be according to Caſfini; they pretended 
to French gaſcon, or romantick exaQnels, exceeding not-only eredi- 
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veſſel being froze up, and the people periſn: Spitſbergen 
or Eaſt Greenland ſeems to be a cluſter of broken iſlands, 

V. Adventures of a north-weſt paſſage to the weſt or 
Indian ſeas for the Spice - iſlands and China. Sebaſtian 
Cabot, a native of England, was fitted out by Henry VII. 
of England, anno 1497, to diſcover a north-weſt pal- 
ſage to the Spice-iflands and Eaſt-Indies, he made land in 
Weſt Greenland in N. lat. 67 D. and called it PrimaViſta, 
and from thence coaſted to Florida, taking poſſeſſion, ac- 
cording to the forms of thoſe times as he ſailꝰd along for 
the crown of England ; but endeavoured no paſſage. 

Sir Martin-Frobiſher, at firſt fitted out by private ad- 
venturers, made three voyages anno 1570, 1577, 1578, 
to a ſtrait in N. lat. 63 D. called by his own name, but 
ice and the inclemency of the weather ſucceſſively ob- 
liged him to return, without any north-weſt | 
diſcovery. He took formal poſſeſſion of the north con- 
tinent of Greenland, for the crown of England, but the 
Norwegians (at preſent the ſubjects of Denmark) pre- 
tended to have had ſettlements there prior by 200 years, 
from Iceland (its north parts are in N. lat. 66 D. 20 D. 
weſt from London 3) but our firſt north: weſt ad ven- 
turers Frobiſher, Davis, Hudſon; Bafin, Smith, Se. ä | 
did not find the leaſt veſtige of the Norwegians ever | 
being there : There was no bread-corn, no herbage, the 
aborigines had not altered their way of living, being 
cloathed with ſkins, and lodging in caves, This north 
continent the Danes call New Denmark; and have a ſmall. 
miſerable ſettlement there in Davis'ssſtraits: in N. lat. 
64 D. and a guard ſhip in the whaling ſeaſon: The ſoil 
anct indian trade are not worth contending for; rhe beſt 
of heaver and other fur is from hence, hut in ſmall quan- 
tities; ie is unhoſphable. Hans Egeda in his natural 
hift6ry of Greenland, 44%. x41, es chat Greenlang was 
firſt diſcovered bythe Norwegians and Icelanders ah. 92, 
but the inclemeney of the climate occaſioned their 
Mis relation of mam) colonies,” ab- 
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Anno 172 ü a compan npalyor merchants or tradiri 
royal Daniſh licenſe 5 Up at Bergen of New- er 
i N. Lat. 64 D. Where 5 1 and his family conti- 
nued 15 years: * he ſays that barley does ripen there f, 
ſome tillage and paſtute- land, only bruſh-wood, ſeveral 
hell- fh, land conſtintl covered with ice and ſnow, ex- 
cepting near the ſea-ſhore, turnips gro well; tmuſketves 
very troubleſohe in July and Augutt. ane 
- There is no good whaling amongft the lle ice; the 
"whales when ſtruck, dive, and it is uncertain Where they 
may come up to blow, but near great iſlands of ice, and 
fields of ice or faſt ice, they myſt còme up by the ſame 
ide ag the American or welt ſhore betongs to Great- 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, anno i 715 „the winds, 
being generally from the north and north zitis the lee 
| ore and field of ice; therefore if a mnopoly'of whal- 
ing could be allowed, by the law of nations, in Davis's- 
Tn it muſt belong; to Great · Btitain ʒ thus we claim, 
or political reaſons do not profecute dur claim, to 
an — herring-filkery at Schetland or north parts 
of Scotland; this controverſy is well can vaſſed po and con 
by Selden in his Mart tlayſum'and by Grothus in his Mare 
""kberum, At preſent the King of Denmark affumes the 
ow 1 Vim ſeas I ge ont * * 
ohn Davis upon the notch: weſt * covery, 
150g made Cape Defolation ab6tt'6z B. N. Lat. 
and fail J th nc effect. ſq high as 66 D. 40 M. He made 
another voyage anno 1586 found among the natives ſome 
copper. Anno +587 M made a third voyage and fa fail d 
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into a bay, called Hudſpn 
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h as. 72 D. 10 M. this opening is called Fre- 
A, hong or Davis' ee 8 oak 


The King of Denmark, upon pretence of renewing 
his claims, fitted out ſome. veſſels for this diſcovery 
anno 1605, 1606, 1607, &c. there adventures were of 
no conſequence, Anne 1619 John Munck failed into 
the northern parts of Dayvis's-itraits, and called it Mare 


20 M, 


Chriſtianum (the name of * Ki of Denmark at that 
time) he wintered in 63 D N. Lat. and called 
it Munck's winter harbour; . the country he called 
New- Denmark; few of his men ſurvived ſo as to te- 
turn home and live. 

In the beginning of laſt Fon: \ Henry Hudſon, by 
two adventures, having ſatisfied himſelf that there Tas 
no north · eaſt paſſage to China, was ſent from Englan 
to try a north: welt paſſage ; as the weſt northward na 
vigation had no ſucce he ſailed by the weſt fouth- 
ward apening, throu * ſtraits called by his name 

bay, where he. periſhed, by 
the inſidiouſneſs of his yillainous crew. 

Sir Thomas Button (in theſe. times man 7 feafaring 
commanders. were kni xy. to encourage di iſcoverers) 
anno 1611, encouraged hy Prince TIE purſued the 
north · weſt diſcoveries, F e throug Judſog $ ſtraits 
and bay, navigated an k'd into 15 ſeveral creeks 


and inlets of its pet” ach ſhore (vaſes generally 80 fa- 


ſham derpy be Y%s it the-pame of Ney Wales; he in 
winter din 10 M. N. Lat. he called 
This weſt coalt g oaſt waz afterwards 


called Button's-Bay. 
Sir Thomas D 1616, is 


in N. Lat. 781 D. 
»» After Davis, M. Bafin proſecuted he niotth-north- 
weſtward paſſage, in the nr parts of Davig'srRraits, 


bay called Baffin's. bay be did 
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No more voyages were made from England upon that 

deſign until anno 1631. Capt, Thomas James of Briſtol 
made ſome additional diſcoveries to thoſe of Hudſon, 
Button, and Baffin, (here we anticipare a little the Hud- 
ſon's-bay account) he wintered at Charleton-Ifland, near 
the bottom of Hudſon's- bay: in this iſland, he ſays, in 
ſummer-ſeaſon, the days are exceſſive hor, and in the 
nights froſt: in the months of June and July, the mu- 
Tketoes are intolerable, ſeveral kinds of flies and butter- 
flies; no fiſh, nor fiſh-bones, or ſhells upon the ſhore, 
excepting cockle-ſhells ; here were ſeveral Kinds of 
fow], deers, foxes, bears, and ſome ſmall quadrupedes z 
full of ſpruce, firs, and juniper. He printed his journal 
(a good performance) London 1633, 4to. He gave it as 
his opinion, that there can be no northweſt paſſage: wen 

Several others in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
_— made attempts for a northweſt paſſage.” Weſt 
Greenland and fields of ice obſtructed them; but an in- 

cidental very conſiderable benefit accrued, viz. the Da- 
vis's-{traits whale-fiſhery. None have proſecuted the 
navigation along the weſt-ſide of Weſt Greenland into 
very high latitudes, to diſcover whether Weſt Green- 
land and Eaſt Greenland do converge ſo as to join, or 
if there be a paſſage along by the north pole. 
The many diſappointments and diſcouragements, as 
alſo the jnteſtine brotls and confuſions in England, did 
t a ſtand to all diſcoveries and other improvements. 
pon the geſtoration of King Charles II. the difcovery 
projects were again ſet on foot by ſome noblemen and 
merchants: Prince Rupert was concerned: Capt. Guil- 
lam, in the Nonſuch-ketch, was fitted out anno 1667; 
he ſailed up Baffin's-bay ſo high as 10 D. N. Lat. and 
returned to Prince Rupert's river in N. Lat. 31 D. and 
laid the foundation of an advantageous fur- trade in tlie 
Hudſon's- bay company, eſtabliſhed by royal patent 

anno 1679, to Prince Rupert and aſſociates. 
Capt. Middleton, in his northweſt diſcovery voyage, 
anno 1742, ſays, it is impoſſible in any part of the weſ- 
: - 64048 ew 45+. Tee & tern 
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tern coaſt, lower than 67 D. N. Lat. called Cape Hope 
weſt from London 87 D. he pretends to have inſpected 
this coaſt narrowly ; and if ers be any paſſage Facther 
north it muſt be impracticable, becauſe (if at all clear) 
it cannot be clear above one weck in the year. His 
main attempt was in Wager river N. Lat. 6 5D. 25 M. 
the entrance 6 to 8 miles wide, tide 5_ or. 6 ts 
ſoundings not leſs than 16 fathoms (m ag. came 
aboard but had no trade, they, ſpoke "of mines i) the 
further he went up Wager river, the tides, did rile leſs 
(whereas Sir John Borough | in his paſſage through 
the ſtraits of Magellan, the nearer he approached the 
weſtern flood, the tide did riſe more) the water from 
ſalt became brackiſh, and gradually more freſh, there- 
fore it muſt, proceed from ſome freſh water river, and 
is no ſalt water thorougb ; fare. 

If there were diſcoyered a N. E. or N. W. paſſage to 
China, the difficulties in navigation would render it 
of little or no uſe, other, than to amuſe the curious in 
the hydrography of thoſe parts. | 

There is a river which che French Coureur des Bois, 
call St. Lawrence coming from the weſtward, falls into 
the northern parts of the upper lake, nearly 100 D. W. 
from London, and the ſame latitude with the bottom of 
Hudſon's-Bay, and communicating with it by Water 
canoe carriage; the north parts of Calefornia lic in a- 
bout 130 D. weſt from London (according to Dr. Hally's 
accurate laying, of it) and in Lat. 42 D. thus the differ- 
ence of longitude is only 30 D. which at the medium 
Lat. of 65 D. (14 leagues to a degree) makes only 420 
leagues; and if Calefornia is divided from the continent 
by a finus or ſtrait, this will render the diſtance to that 
ſtrait ſtill ſhorter. By going up this river ſo far as Water 
canoe carriage will allow, and then perhaps only ſome 
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'+ Many of our Adventurers ts north and ſouth America Lancs 
Sir Walter Ralei — in the river Oronoke) ſeem to have heen more 


and minerals, t han upon rene Eaſt- 
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ning ? 


ocean, if ſome ridge or chain of imprefticable-moun- 
tains inter vene. But cui bono all this puzzle? 
c the geography-of that nene 
We N Nend Uni ö 
Mr. Dobbs who faulted Capt, Middleton very much 
fo his bad management and unfaithfulneſs, did anno 
1745 procure an act of parliament, viz. Whereas a 
north weſt paſſage through Hudſog s: traits to the weſt- 
ern American ocean will be a great beneſit to the trade 
of of ret in 3. there. is enacted a publick reward of 
18 65 ſter. to any ſnip or veſſel to ſub- 
jc 0 of rearBritain, that ſhall find out any ſuch tho- 
h- fare or paſſage; Upon this encouragement: the 
Dobbs-galley and California ſailed: from England in 
May 76 ; hitherto we have 10! cru of them. 


A bpm concerning whaling. 


The News England whaless. diſtinguiſh 10 ot 12 dif- 
ferent f of the whale · kind; the moſt beneficial is 
the black whale, whale- bone whale, or true Whale, as 
unde 8 ſtraits in N. lat. 70D. and upwards 
they ate large, forme may 180 1 | 
Ing 400 to 500 barrels oil, 2 18 feet and up- 
wards; they are àa heavy loggy fiſh and do not Sake, as 
the ew-hankod whokrranee reſs it, they are eaſily ſtruck 
and faſteged, but. — Wrnny,ve7 third of them are reco-: 
"ed by Auger e ng themſelves under the 

cc, two thirds of them are loſt irrecoverablyʒ the whale»: 
_ whales killed upon the coaſt of New- England, Terra. 
de Labradore, and entrance of Davis S- ſtraitꝭ, are ſmallen,; 
do yield not exceeding; 120 to 1 30 barrels oil and 9 feet; 
hone 140 Ib. wt · chey are wilder, more agile and do i ght. 

e A. whales are to be found almoſt every. 
w here, they have no, bone, ſo called; ſome may yield 6Q, 
to 1 barrels vil called vicious oil ide dla don lamps 
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or a burning light. It is from this whale — * have 
the parmacitty or ſpertna ceti (very improperty fo called) 
the ancient were àt loſs whether it was an-anima] or 
mineral ſubſtance; Schroder a celebrated Pharmacopœia 
writer'abqut the middſe of laſt century, calls it-Aliud 
genus bituminis quod & cen ein vocant, he de- 
ſcribes it > fur furs exhalationt terre 


ſalphures; We now find that any part ef its dil, but 
more abundantly the head matter as the Whalers term 


it, if it ſtand at reſt and in the ſun will ſhoot into adi - 
pous flealts reſembling in ſome manner the chryſtaliſa 
tion of ſalts : inſtead of Sperma ceti, it ouglit to be called 

adeps ceti, in the materia medica- This fame Whale 
gives the atubergreaſe, à kind of perfume, as is muſk':* 
anciently it was by the natural hiſtorians deſciibed ay 4 
kind of bitumen, hentethe name ambra griſta. Dale, 
noted author, in his pharmacologia not long finde pi 
liſhes it as ſuch; it is now fully diſcovered bo be ſome pro- 
duction from this ſpecies of Whale, for time it 
was imagined ſome peculiar concreted juice lodged in a 

peculiar cyſtis ; inthe fare munner as is the caſtoeum of 
the beaver or Fiber Canadenſis, and the ziderhum of the 
civit-cat or hyena, in cyftis*s both ſides of the Ari'rimay 
thus not long ſince, ſome of dur Nantucket whalers iin- 
agined, that in ſome (very few and rare) of xheſe male 
or bull whales, they had found the gland or cyſtis in 
the loins near the ſpermatick organs: late and more ac? 
curate obſeryations ſeem to declare it to de ſire part of 
the ordure, dung, or al vine exerement of the whale; 
ſquid-fiſty one of the Newfoundſand buits for cd, art 
ſometimes in New ſoundland eaſtaſnhore in quantities, and 
a8 they corrupt and fry in the fun they Become a jelly 
or ſubſtance of an ambergreaſe ſmell z' therefdre as ſquid 
bills are ſometimes found in the lumps of amibergreiſe, 
it may be inferred; that ambergreaſe is ſome of the excres 
ment from ſquid-food,>with ſome ſingular vircumſtances 


or diſpoſitions that procure this quality, ſeldom contur- 
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ring thals-the Nantucket: whalcrs for ſome years laſt, 


have 
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have found no ambergreaſe in their whales, The ſper rma 
ceti whale has no bone or baleine in his mouth, but fine 
white teeth; they are moſt plenty upon the. coaſt of 
Virginia and Carolina. 

The fin-back, beſide two ſmall ſide- ins, has a large 
fin upon his back, may yield 5o to 60 barrels. oil, his 
bone is brittle, of little or no he ſwims fwikter, and 
is very wild when ſtruck, The Bermudians ſome years 
catch 20 of theſe whales, not in ſloops, but in whale- 
boats from the ſhore as formerly at 22 Cod, their 
governor of Bermudas has a perquiſite of 10 £ out of 
each old whale. 

- The hum pback has a bunch ia the ſame part. of his 
back, inſtead of a fin: the bone is not good. ;, MAKES 
50 to 60 barrels oil. 

The ſcrag-whale has ſeveral of theſe bumps. 

Biack-fiſh, i. e. grampus of 6 to 10 barrels oil, bot- 
tle-noſe of 3 or 4 barrels, may (like ſheep). be drove 
aſhore by boats. 

Liver-oil is reckoned the beſt, eſpecially for leather. 
dreſſers. 

Whales are gregarious and great travellers or paſſe n+ 
gers ; in the autumn they go ſouth, in the ſpring t 
return northward. They copulate like neat cattle, , but 
the female in a ſupine poſture. The true or whale- 
bone whale's ſwallow is not much bigger than that of 
an ox, feeds upon ſmall fiſh and ſea- inſects that keep in 
ſholes, has only one ſmall fin each. ſide of his head of 
no great uſe to him in ſwimming, but with a des 45 ho- 
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ſame ſmall kind as are the New- —— and entrance 


or Davis -ſtraits: here we may again obſerve, that the 


high European latitudes. are not ſo cold as the fa 
American latitudes, F becauſe ja Ora is 925 proper 
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lat, in Davis's-ſtraits for the large whales, and the Dutch 
fiſh for them long · ſide of fields or large iſlands of ice, 
they uſe long warps, not drudges as in Ne- England. 

Nantucket men, are the only New-England Whalers 
at preſent; this year 1746 not above 3 or 4 whales 
caught in Cape Cod, the whales, as alſo the herringg, 
(our herrings are not of a good quality) ſeem to be 
drove off from thence, Latt year Nantucket brought 
about 10, ooo barrels to market, this year they do not 
follow it ſo much, becauſe of the low price of oil in 


2 
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Middleton gives a diſmal account of his wintering anno 1742, at 
Churchill river in Hudſon's-Bay N. Lat. 59 D. whereas the French 
mathematical miſſionaries at Torneo in Lapland, N. Lat. 66D. anno 
1737, to ſtation their triangles for the menſuration of a degree of 
latitude there under the polar circle, in winter did traverſe the 
mountains. At Enarba near Enera lake in N. Lat. 69 D. the coun- 
try is ſo populous as to have annual fairs for trade, At Wardhus 
o D. 45 M. in Norway, the king of Denmark rig a gatriſon. The 
utch wintered in Nova-Zembla N. Lat. 75. the Engliſh in Green- 
land N. Lat. 76D. 

High north and high ſouth, the moſt conſtant winds are weſterl 
being eddy or reflux. winds, of the eaſterly trade winds between he | 
tropicks. In the European high latitudes, as alſo in the northern 
American high latitudes, the winds are generally from the polar re- 
gions; the cold denſer air, by reaſon of its gravity, pr to- 
wards the equator, where the air is more rarified, lighter and lefs 
elaſtick ; to preſerve an equilibrium which is natural to all fluids : 
In the European high north latitudes this wind (it is frequen 
N. W. being a ſort of diagonal or compoſitum between the ſaut 
direction towards 2 and its — reflux 
or eddy direction) croſſes a Guy. large ocean, conſequen dy var 

| mellow: In the American high north latitudes, theſe win 
glide along vaſt continents of ſnow and' ice, and c more 
and more chiffed ; this, en paſſant, may be a good ſurmiſe, againſt x 
Practicable N. W. paſſage, becauſe the warm ocean and its infl 
mult, he at a great diſtance. . This way of reaſoning does not 
good in the high ſouthern latitudes, Where from this "doEtritie thi 

ids ought to be S. W. whereas they are in u manner fine un 
N. W. but perhaps may intimate, that there is; no:cqntinanit of 
Ga be 5 „ and a re — 7 
ward, which by a baiftrous hollow ſea carries the wind i 
A 6, the hips de ale ee sar 79D. l. Tab Teen e 
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Europe, notwithſtanding, this year they fit out 6 or 7 v * 
ſels for Davis's-ſtraits, and ſail end of March; they 
times make Cape Farewell = 15 days, ſometimes in not 
leſs than fix weeks. Upon a peace, they deſign tofiſh 
whales in deep water, — as the Weſt- Indies, and 
Weſtern-Iſlands. A whale may keep half an hour un- 
der water without blowing (breathing) but is obliged 
to blow many times — the dives again 
Some New. England men afew years ſince n 
whaling in the entrance of Davis's-ſtraits, but to no ad- 
| 3 8 y arrived there tod late, in keep- 
g ng t00 near the Labaradore ſhore (they kept within g 
. — of the ſhore, they ſhould have kept 150 NY 
to ſea) they were embayed and impeded by the fields of i 
Whales ſeem to have ſome degree of ſagncity.. When 
much diſturbed, they quit their keeping ground, 
tracts of their uſual paſſages (the 
from north to ſouth, and back again accordi 
ſeaſons) thus, as toNew-England, formerly for many ſuc- 
cefſive years, they ſet in along ſhore by Cape · Cod, there 
was good whaling in boats, proper watchmen aſhore by 
ſignals gave ——— when a — 2 2 ſome 
rs t this ground, 
ben ſome FRance. 2 ſhore, the 223 
then uſed ſloops with whale-boats aboard, N fiſh- 
ery turned to good account: At preſent they ſeem in 
2 great meaſure, to be drove off from theſe banks, and 
talce their eourſe in deep water, that is, in the ocean; 
thither upon a peace our whalers deſign to follow them. 
In Davis sRrairs, at the firſt coming of the whaling ſhips, 
-whales are — being muck diſturbed, 
they b mtu and the-ſhips-retura home, before 
the intlernencies of the weather ſet in. The ſea · 
n in boch Greenlands is in May and: June 6h 
7 ee dut for Davis's-ſtraits begianing af March, ſometimes 
they — —ę—ę— weather. Cape Farewell, 
"_— 1 not arrive in the fiſhing ground until May. An. 
f * | T 
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1743, haps a medium year, the Dutch had in Davis's- 
Hat are rk ſhips (at Spitſbergen or Kaſt· Green · 
land they had 237 whalers) and got ven os and bl 
half wWwhales. 93529 & Ho "#99W KI} (161% 2-44 
Df1 Obſervation andexperieacror praſtice improgesarery 
affair; formerly the Whalers (even at Spitſhetgen) uſed 
to toy the whales they killed into harbours to cut. them 
up; 1 — 28 1 * ſea and 994 * 
time: forme W in New-England r- 
mudas only wah boats from the ſhore (at Bermudas 
they continue ſo), afterwards by ſloops upon the adjacent 
banks, and do now proceed to catch them in deep water: 
formerly it was imagined chat the true whale ved: up- 
on a kind of alga or ſea · graſs, or upon an ouzy mud, 
now it is certain that they Be in ſholes of ſmall fiſhes 
and ſea · inſects; formerly our naturaliſts judged/the 
ſperma ceti and e to be bitumina ſul generis 3 
at preſent ĩt is obvious that the firſt is only a concreted 
oil or fleuky adeps of a certain ſpecies of whale, the 
other is an ir. durated part of the ordure of the fame kind 
of whale vrhen it feeds upon ſquids, with other circum- 
| ſtances of ſex, ſeaſon, &c. and therefore but rarely. found. 
Some years ſince the South · ſea company, fitted. ont 
24 large fine whaling ſhips, from mi tturd- 
ed to no account, they about 100,000 C. ſter. 
The Britiſh parliament; toencourage whaling, did paſs 
an act anno 1733 to continue during the whaling act 5 
George II. That there ſhould be paid by che receiver- 
general of the cuſtoms upon their return. as a premum 


20. per tun of ſhippingz. under the following qualifi- 
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10 lines, and 10 harpoon irons: muſt carry ſix months 
proviſion : the oil and bone to be duty frees 
This prolix digteſſion, as containing ſome things that 
are not generally attended to, may be amuſement to the 
curious ; and does by anticipation abbreviate the article 
of nſhery, in me hiſtory of 1 


Axrielz III. us 
Some account of the diſcoveries and firſt llement in 
America fem Europe. 


as T he only Furs dean navigators and planters of A- 
merica are the S it, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Engliſhz 
the Engliſh are the proper ſubje&-martter of this hiſtory, 
and their diſcoveries ſhall be related in courſe, the others 
are the ſubje& of this article of the introduction. 


The continent of America at a medium eſtimate 1s 
about 1000 leagues (by leagues we always mean the 
twentieth part of a degree on the meridians) from Europe 
and Africa, upon the intervening Atlantick or no 
and the Ethiopick or ſouthern ocean, the Spaniards 
the whole Mar del Nort; from Afia about 2 500 leagues 
upon the intervening South-ſea, Pacific Ocean, or Mar 
del Zur, which is reckoned to extend two fifth of che 
eaſt and welt circumference of the earth. 

At firſt the America navigations were oY Canaries 
and the Caribee-Iflands; a more direct navigation to its 
ſeveral Parts is now practiſed; ; the ancients imagined 
that within the tropicks (non-eft-habitabilis. zftu) the 
earth was not habitable, whereas the fine rich countries 
of Mexico and Peru' he moſtſy within the tropicks.” 


e nn 
| * Conſidering that the accounts of DE. Che 
ments in An anne publiſhed Fog 4 pl 
ogra gory 18 F and ll 7 — 

mantick an I am induced Ry oh 
bel Fanche®' pf Im induced by Js Pleads 10 net aws the” 


not inconſiſtent with our ſubject, will render the ** ſeQion, 
out t of all proportion and — too prolix. 
America 
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America may be divided into the continents of North- 
Americacalled by the Spaniſh writers America Mexicana, 
the continent of South- America called by the Spaniards 
America Peruviana, the intermediate iſthmus or audi- 
ence of Guatimala, and Groenland north of Davis's ſtraits. 


I. Spaniſh diſcoveries and firſt ſettlements. 
Chriſtopher Colon or Columbus, a Genoeſe mariner 
or pilot, a curious man in his way, ſedulous in mak- 
ing coaſting carts of his voyages, and naturally a pro- 
jector; he was for ſome years an inhabitant of Terceras, 
one of the Portugueſe weſtern iſlands, diſtant from 
Newfoundland not exceeding 300 leagues. He went 
to the court of Portugal, propoſed difcoveries upon the 
weſt coaſt of Africa: having for ſome time frequented - 
that coaſt and the * Canary-iſlands, as he formerly did 
the weſtern iſlands 3 conſidering the ſun's diurnal mo- 
tion, the weſterly winds in certain ſeaſons blowing with 
continuance, driving pine and other fallen wood aſhore, . 
with: ſome other ſymptoms, he conceived that there 
muſt be land to the weſtward. 0 
Anno 1486. He propoſed to the ſtates of Genoa, ta 
diſcover ſome countries weſtward, or to find a veiem 
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* Canary-iſlands ſo called, from many FO the in- 
he ortunate of the ancients ; were diſcovered by ſome Guipaſeo- 
or the King of Caſtile, ahout too years before Columbus 2 4. 
* of l after being relinquiſhed for many centuries by 
the Europeans : the Phenicians, Carthiginians, and Romans, are 
ſaid to have planted colonies, it is certain they vifired theſe iſlands, 
3 not the leaſt veſtige of their having ever been there a 8. 
Ptalemy's canon was myths e e Egypt 3 
and reckons um udes from A one of * — 


iſlands 25 B. N. lat. lon Lond D. Louis _ 
om on, 
EIL of France, by fl commants al Franck HE geographers m—_ 
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paſſage to the Spice-iſlands; they deem'd it anidle fancy 
and took no notice of it. This ſeemingly whimſical 
projection, had the ſame fate at the court of Portugal, 
and with Henry VII. of England, though a lover of all 
projects to get money, and at the court of France: af- 
ter 6 years ſolicitation at the court of Spain, the Moors 
and Saracens being fully expulſed, (they were in poſſeſ- 
ſion about 800 years) he obtained 3 ſhips and 120 men: 
he ſail'd from St. Lucar upon the diſcovery in Auguſt 
1492, touched at the Canaries, and from thence in 36 
days (in thoſe times a tedious voyage without ſight of 
land) and landed October 11, on the iſland Guanchini one 
of Bahama or Lucayo-iflands (ſo called becauſe he arrived 
there on St. Luke's feſtiyal) he called it St. Salvador now 
Car-iſtand in N. lat. 25 D. 76 D. weſt from London, 
and from thence he ſailꝰd to Hiſpaniola and Cuba-iſlands, 
and home, carrying with him ſome Indians, as a ſpecimen 
and vouchers of his diſcoveries: he returned by way 
of the Azores, and arrived March 13 following. 
Anno 1493, Sept. 25, he ſet out again with his bro- 
ther Bartholomew, 17 fail t 500 men; he fell in with the 
Caribee-iſlands, and gave them names at pleaſure, which 
they generally retain to this day; he touch'd at Jamaica, 
and at Hiſpaniola (his 39 men left there laſt voyage were 
all killd by the Indians) and at the Bahamas. 
In his third voyage, anno 1498 he made the iſland 
Trinidad near the mouth of the river Oronoke, and 
coaftedfrom thence 200 leagues to Porto- Bello, and cal- 
led that part of the country Terra · Firma; from thence 
he creffed over to his firſt ſettlernent in Hiſpaniola. 
His fourth and laſt voyage was atmo 1502 : upon 
his return to Spain, for mildemeanors he was in diſ- 
grace at the court of Spain, while others were making 
turther diſcoveries; he died in Spain, anno 1506, Et. 
64. 1 other ſon died a bachelor) ſuc · 
cceded him in the admiralty of the Indies, married the 
Duke d' As daughter, but died without iſſue. 
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- Americus Veſpucius a Florentine. was with Columbus 
in his firſt expeditions. Anno goa, he left the Spaniſh 
ſervice, and was employed by Emanuel Kingof Portugal, 
to make diſcoveries in this new part of the world; he 
croſſed the equinoctial, and made land in 5 D. ſouth 
lat. on the coaſt of Guiana, now called Surinam, he 
== diſcovered Brazil, and took poſſeſſion for the King of 
Portugal, in the formalities of thoſe times, and conti- 
nued his range to g0 D. S. lat. the ſeverity of the win- 
er ſtopt his further progreſs, he returned home by way 
of Africa; next year he attempted the ſame voyage, 
but falling in with the coaſt of Africa; he returned, and 
nothing further is recorded of him. The whole conti- 
nent was called by his name America. Here is a 
notable inſtance of the caprice of mankind-in giving 
this newly diſcovered continent the name America in- 
ſtead of Columbia : Americus made no ſettlement, Co- 
lumbus was not only the firſt, but alſo the more gene- 
ral diſcover of this land. 

In the beginning of the Spaniſh ſettlemente there 
| were only two governors, both deputed by D. Diego 
ſon of Columbus, admiral of the Indies, viz. the 80. 

vernor of Cuba, and the governor of Panama. 
Velaſquez the firſt governor of Cuba, entirely reduced 
that iſland,” anno 1512, and ſucceſſively ſent forces to 
reduce che main land to no purpoſe. Ferdinando Cor- 
tez, a native of Spain, and well acquainted with the 
American undes upon a private ad venture, anno 
1519, ſet out from Spain with eleven ſhips 5 30 men, 
arrived in the iſland St. Croix, and from thence weſt- 
ward to the continent, Where, as he was informed there 
was much gold; he landed on the eaſt ſide of Jucatan, 
and thence in the river. Tabaſco now called Vittoria in 
the bay of Cam pechee 17 D. D. N.! lat, and deftrayed ſome 
of Montezdufs 5 tributary: Indians: 
ther weſt, he landed his mem at- IE. | 
burnt his tranfp6tt ſhips; not with a deſign as it is 
n, tmagined, by cutting off any retreat for his 
F men, 
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men, to make them the more deſperate; but leſt any 
of his men ſhould draw off and return to Cuba and oc- 
caſion the adventure to 3 Velaſquez governor of 
Cuba did frequently ſend him ſuperſeding orders, which 
he diſregarded ; and marched with 400 Spaniſh foot, 
15 horſe, and 7 pieces of cannon, together with ſome 
malecontent Indians who joined them. Navarez with 
conſiderable force was ſent by Velaſquez to recal Cor- 
tez ; Cortez defeated him, and drove off his party. 
Cortez had many ſkirmiſhes with the Indians or Mexi- 
cans, with various ſueceſs : Montezuma the chief or 
Emperor of the Indian tribes, and his two ſons, were 
found dead after one of theſe ſkirmiſhes ; at length 
Auguſt 13 anno 1521, Mexico and the Mexican Indians 
ſubmit to Spain. Notwithſtanding of Cortez repeated 
refuſals or diſobedience to ſuperior orders, and of his 
cruelty to the Indians, being rich, he bought off all 
complaints at the court of Spain; he is made captain- 


general of New-Spain, and continued generaliſſimo until 4 


anno 1539, when he was recalled, and in Spain died a 


priſoner at large Dec. 2545, t. 62, his body was 4 


tranſported to Mexico and buried there. 


Vaſco Nunez de Balboa, was the firſt who croſſed the ; | 4 


iſthmus, anno 1513, he ſettled at Panama, which conti- 
nued for ſome time the capital of the South-Sea co- 
lonies; he was ſoon ſuperſeded by Padrarias one of 
Cortez's commanders, he gave commiſſions to Pizarro 
and Almagra partners, private traders, for making diſ- 
coveries in Peru ; for want of ſufficient force, they re- 
turned from their firſt expedition, and differing with 
Padrarias governor of Panama, Pizarro went home to 
the court of Spain, and obtained a commiſſion diſtinct 
from that of Panama. Pizarro had a royal patent for 
200 leagues along the ſhore of Peru, and Almagra for 
200 leagues ſourh of this. 

. Pizarro a healthy ſtout man, of mean parentage, of 


0 learning, but very <redulous; ſet out with 150 


foot, 
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Foot, and a few horſe, to conquer Peru, he was after- 
== wards reinforced by more native Spaniards under Alma- 
== gra; he arrived anno 1532 at Cuſco the Indian capital of 
Peru, inhutnanly maſſacred many Indians, and Ataba- 
ba the Indian chief, by the contrivance of Pizarro, was 
.Y inſidiouſly executed by the Spaniards, Three articles 
were alledged againſt him: 1. Killing of his brother. 
2. An idolater. 3. Diſaffection to the Spaniſh, Pizarro 
and Almagra, from anno 1428 to anno 1 533, ſubjuga- 
ted Peru; and Lima, the preſent capital, was founded. 
Don Caſtro anno 1530, with 700 men from Spain, 
was ſent governor of Peru; Almagra oppoſed him, de- 
feated, tried, and executed him. Alvaredo, governor of 
Guatimala, hearing of Pizarro's acquiring great riches 
in Peru, ſet out for Peru with an army of 700 moſtly 
horſe, anno 1535; Pizarro bought him off, he returned 
to Guatimala, and left his troops with Pizarro. | 

Almagra was the firſt who went upon an expedition 
from Peru to Chili anno 1335; but ſoon returned, be- 
ing jealous of his partner Pizarro. Anno 1540 Pizarro 
ſent Baldivia from Peru to conquer Chili; Baldivia, 
1541, built its capital St. Jago in S. Lat. 34 D. 18 miles 
from the ocean; Valparizo is its barcadierz he built 
Baldivia in S. Lat. 40 D. calling it by his own name, 
anno 1542; he continued his conqueſts to the iſland of 
Chiloe in S. lat. 43 D. at preſent the moſt ſouthern part 
of Chili or Spaniſh ſettlements. This ſettlement of 
Chili laboured hard for about 5o years, having conti- 
nued wars and conſpiracies with the Indians; Baldivia 
was killed in a ſkirmiſh with the Indians. There was 
a general revolt of the Chiloeſe anno 1559. 

Pizarro and Almagra differed much; Pizarro at 
length made Almagra priſoner, and by a formal court 
of juſtice was put to death, and the Pizarro's ſeized 
his government, property, and treaſure, Almagra's 
partizans, anno 1541, aſſaſſinated Pizarro at Lima, 
and ſeized his treaſure. Almagra's ſon afſumes the 
government. Blaſco Nunez Vela a new vice-roy was 

os leat 
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ſent from Spain; he was oppoſed by the Pizarro faction, 
and killed in an engagement anno 1546. Thus the 
Pizarro's became maſters of all America in the South- 
ſea; and to ſave Peru, the court of Spain was obliged 
to temporize, and appointed one of the Pizarro's vice- 
roy of Peru; but ſoon after this, Gaſco, a cunning man, 
with 1600 veteran Spaniards, was ſent over as preſident 
of the royal court, with great powers: the vice-roy 
Gonzallo Pizarro, had a difference with him; Pizarro 
is defeated, tried, and executed. There were ſeveral 
other inſurrections; ſo that until anno 1554, King 
Philip of Spain could not be faid to be in peaceable 


. poſſeſſion of Peru, 


* For above fourſcore years after the firſt Spaniſh 
diſcoveries in America, no European nation attempted 
any ſettlement there. 

Cortez's ſhips ſent to the Moluccas or ſpice- iſlands, 
by way ot the South: ſea, were deſtroyed by the Por- 
tugueſe, and the project miſcarried. 

The Spaniards had ſcarce any communication with 
the Philippine and Ladrones iſlands until anno 1542 3 
they made no great progreſs in ſettling of them till anno 
1564, when the vice-roy of Mexico ſent a fleet to ſettle 
colonies, and eſtabliſh a trade there between Mexico, 
and Japan, and China. The Philippines have no trade 
with Europe : the Ladrones are a place of refreſhment 
between Mexico and the Philippines. It is ſaid, that 
anno 1732, the court of Spain had formed a project to 
ſettle an Eaſt-India company to the Philippine Iſlands, 
by way of the Cape of Good-Hope, it came to nothing. 

T he coaſt of New-Spain (properly Mexico only is call- 
ed New Spain, as that part of the Britiſh ſettlements in 
America, between the provinces of New York and Nova- 


at — 


l here annex ſome miſcellaneous looſe hints concerning the 


country and affairs of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 
In the conſiderable ſea-ports where the latitudes, longitudes, and 


the temporary variations of the compaſs or magnetick needle are 


well alcertained, I mention them, and adduce my vouchers. 


Scotia, 
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Seotia, only is called New-England) or Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, may in a few words be deſcribed thus: The gar- 
riſon of St. Auguſtine in the gulph of Florida N. Lat. 
29 D. here is no ſettlement. T he ſmall ſettlement of 
Penſacola in the bay of Appalachie, of the bay of Me- 
xico, about 120 leagues due weſt from Auguſtine, and 
only 15 leagues eaſt from Iſle Dauphine, a French fort 
and ſettlement, conſequently in a bad neighbourhood. 
After an interruption of a French ſea- line (Louiſiana or 
Miſſiſſippi country) upon the north ſhore of the gulph 
of Mexico of about 180 leagues, from Penſacola to St. 
Bernard or St. Louis bay ; the coaſt of New-Spain be- 
gins again, and extends to the river Oronoke, in about 
9 D. N. Lat. After another interruption of a ſea line 
ſettled by the Dutch, called Surinam, and the following 
ſmall French ſettlement of Cayenne, and the fine, rich, 
large Portugueſe ſettlement of Brazil, to the river of 
Plate: the Spaniards have not ſettled much upon the 
ocean, but run up this river, and communicate with 
Peru and Chili. From the river of Plate in S. Lat. 35. 
on the eaſt ocean to Cape-Horn, and from Cape-Horn 
along the ſhore of the weſt ocean or South-ſea, to 
= Chiloc in S. Lat. 43 D. the coaſt is a deſert. From the 
W river of Plate to Cape-Horn, the navigation is good, 
= the ſoundings are very regular, being 60 to 80 fa- 
thom, at 30 to 40 leagues from the land. From the 
iſland of Chiloe in S. Lat. 43 D. to Cape St. Lucar of 
California, in N. Lat. 24 D. is the South- ſea Spaniſh 
coaſt of Chili, Peru, the Iſthmus, and Mexico. 
Many of the Spaniſh ſettlements or provinces are fo 
ſeparated by mountains and deſerts, they cannot be aſ- 
ſilting to one another. The Spaniards have not ſettled 
exceeding 200 leagues north from the city of Mexico. 
In the country of Mexico ſcarce any gold; their ſilver 
mines are not fo rich, but are caſter wrought than thoſe 
of Peru. The quickſilver for refining, comes from 
Old Spain, and is a conſiderable article in the King of 
F 3 Spain's 
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Spain's revenue. Peru produces quickſilver ſufficient 
for itſelf; in Chili filver is ſcarcer than gold. 

From Mexico to Lima in Peru the country is full of 
rocky mountains, ſcarce or very ill inhabited: north of 
Mexico and ſouth of Peru are good countries. Upon 
the coaſt of Peru and Chili, from 7 D. N. Lat. to 38D, 
S. Lat. the winds are generally foutherly, and extend 
140 to 150 leagues weſt from the ſhore. Chili reaches 
from the iſland Chiloe 43 D. to 25 D. S. Lat. Peru from 
thence to the equinoctial. Chili and Peru are narrow 
ſtrips of land upon the South-ſea; from the Andes a 
chain of mountains running north and ſouth, not ex- 
ceeding 20 or 3o leagues from this ſhore. Peru may 
be divided into the fea-coaſt, the high lands, and this 
ridge of mountains, where all the cloudy vapours ſeem 
to condenſe and ſettle into rain; there it rains almoſt 
inceſſantly, but upon the ſea-coalt ſcarce any rain. 


In the Weſt-India iſlands the ſhores are generally ei- 


ther ſandy bays or mangrave trees. In the Weſt-In- 
dies between the tropicks, they have tides or recipro- 
cations of air or winds, as well as of ſeas, but not from 
the ſame cauſe; the firſt ariſes from the viciſſitudes of 
day and night, that is from the ſhore or land being 
heated and cooled alternately ; the other is from the 
influence of the moon, - Ls | 

In South-America is the longeſt chain of mountains 
upon earth, called the Andes or Cordilleras, extending 
from 10 D. N. Lat. to above 50D. S. Lat. near the 
ſtraits of Magellan, not many leagues from the ſhore 
of the weſt or ſouth ſea,  _ 3 

In all New- Spain there are but four great.rivers, and 


they all fall into the caſt-ſea, viz. 1. Rio Grande, or de 
la Madalane, venting into the bay of Mexico near Car- 


thagena; upon this river up the country ſtands St. Fe, 
the capital af the audience of Terra-firma. 2. River 


of Oronoke, which diſcharges into the Eaſt- ſea, as do 
the following: 3. River of Amazons. And 4. Rio de 
* Plata; near its head ſtands the city of La Plata, the 


capital 
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capital of the audience of Los Charcas, a branch of it 
called Paragua comes from the northward, and ſeems 
naturally to be the weſtern boundary of Brazil. From 
the Andes there run few rivers into the South-Sea, of 
ſhort courſe, ſmall, and very rapid. 
In all the Spaniſh ſettlements I find only two great 
Jakes mentioned (in the northern parts of North-Ame- 
rica we have many, eſpecially the five great lakes or 
ſeas in Canada.) 4. The city of Mexico ſtands between 
two communicating (therefore called the lake of Mex- 
ico) divided by a cauſeway leading to the city, built in 
this ſituation for its better ſecurity, the upper lake is 
freſh, the other ſalt , they receive runs of water, but 
have no vent. 2. Titiaco in Peru, S. lat. 17 D. of a- 
bout 80 leagues circumference, it communicates with 
= A+ leſſer lake Paria, about go leagues further ſouth; it 
z ſalt, receives rivulets, but has no vent. 
1 The vice-roys, preſidents, governors, and all other 
principal royal officers, are natives of Old-Spain; as 
% are alſo their arch-biſhops and biſhops. 
9 The church: juriſdiction conſiſts of five arch-buhops, 
Mexico, St. Domingo, St. Fe, Lima, and La Plata; 
and about 30 biſhops. . 25 
The civil juriſdiction conſiſts of, the vice- roy of 
Mexico comprehending the * audiences of Mexico, Gua- 
dalagara and Guatimala; the vice- roy of Peru compre- 
hending the audiences of Quito, Lima, and Los Charcas; 
and the independant audiences of St. Dominga (for all 


3 r * — 1 


w—_ 


—_ — 


I From the gradual increaſe of the ſalt impregnation of this lake, 
that of Titacaco in Peru, the Mediterranean ſea, and others in 
Europe, in a ſucceſſion of many ages; Dr, Halley propoſed to find 
out the age or ſtanding of our earth: this with his two ſetts of 
magnetick poles to account for the variations of the compaſs; are 
the only whims (though pleaſantly amuſing) that perhaps this man 
of great genius and induſtry, ever publiſhed. . 
Audiences are ſupreme royal juriſdiftions and courts, to which 
the provincial and other, coyrts may appeal; but from theſe au- 
diences there lies no appeal but to the council of the Indies in Old · 
; #46 | F 4 the 
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the iſlands) St. Fe, Panama, and Chili. I obſerve that the 
orders from the court of Spain, anno 1728, for a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms to the ſeveral independant commanders 
in New-Spain, are directed to the vice-roy of Mexico, 
to the vice-roy of Peru, to the captain-general of the 
province and city of Carthagena, to the governor and 
captain-general of the province of Terra-Firma, to the 
preſident of Panama, to the governor of Buenos-Ayres, 
and to the commander of the galeons. 

Their moſt conſiderable towns and ſea-ports are 
Mexicg the metropolis, in about 20 D. N. lat. inland, 
no water-carriage near it; its barcadier for the Philip- 
pines is Aquapulco upon the South-Sea 16 D. 40 M. 
N. lat. diſtance go leagues ; further north of Aquapulco 
are no places of note, and for 140 leagues ſouth of 
Aquapulco is a meer deſert. Its barcadier for Europe is 
La Vera Cruz; the mart or fair for goods from Eu- 
rope by the flota, flotilla, azogues, and the Britiſh an- 
nual ſhip, is at Jalapa 30 leagues inland. Mexico ſtands 
upon. more ground, but is not ſo populous as Briſtol in 
England, is built with a rough hard ſtone (no free- 
ſtone); an open town, La Vera Cruz by the obſer- 
vations of Mr. Harris who reſided there, anno 1727, 
and as adjuſted by Dr. Halley, is in N. lat. 19 D. 12 
M. W. from London, 97 D. 30 M. variation at that 
time 2 D. 15 M. eaſterly, 

Carthagena is the ſecond good town belonging to 
the Spaniards upon the eaſt ſide of America: from 
the ſame immerſions and emerſions of Jupiter's firſt ſa- 
tellite, obſerved at Carthagena anno 1722 by Don Har- 
rare principal engineer, and by M. Pound and Bradley 
at Wanſtead (28 horary minutes eaſt from London) 
Carthagena is W. from London 75 D. 30 m. lopgitude. 


Carthagena was taken by Sir Francis Drake, anno x 585, 
he brought away in money, cannon, and other effects 


the value of 60,000 /. ſterl. the fickneſs amongſt his 
men obliged him to return, ſooner than he deſigned, by 


the gulph of Florida, and a beginning ſettlement in 
: 5 Virginia: 


1 
* 
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Virginia: Ponti with a large ſquadron, a private adven- 
ture, anno 1699, reduced it and brought off the value of 
eight millions of livres: admiral Vernon with a very 
large ſea and land force of Great- Britain, and of Britiſh 
North-America came off re infecta, anno 1742. 
Buenos Ayres is from London W. 3 H. 32 M. or 
W. Long. 58 D. by Pere Feuille's obſervation of the 
occultation of a fixed ſtar by the moon, anno 1708, and 
as computed by Dr. Halley for London. From the en- 
trance of the river of Plate on the caſt ocean, to St. Jago 
the capital of Chili on the weſt ocean, nearly in the 
ſame latitude of 34 D. ſouth, the width of the South- 
America is 18 D. in longitude, or 300 leagues only. 
All the trade from Old-Spain to New-Spain does not 
employ exceeding 50 ſhips (a ſmall nurſery for navi- 
gation). The Spaniards have generally a ſquadron of 
king's ſhips at Carthagena, a ſma]l ſquadron at Callao, 
the barcadier of Lima; a ſhip or two at La Vera Cruz 
called the Barlevento armada, being generally one 50 
gun ſhip and one ſnow; they ſet out from La Vera 
Cruz of Mexico in December with money to pay the 
Judges, clergy, and troops in the Havana, St. Domingo, 
Porto-Rico, and Comanas ; a private ſhip 1s hired to 
carry the pay to St. Auguſtine. The ſhips at the Ha-. 
vana are only occaſional; The armada does not touch 
at Carthagena, it being the barcadier of St. Fe, the ca- 
pital of Terra Firma, which produces much gold. 
There is yearly a licence from 4000 or 5000 tun of 
dry goods to be ſhipt for New-Spain from Cadiz, an- 
nually but alternately by the Flota for La Vera Cruz, 
and by the Galeons for Carthagena, the barcadier of St. 
Fe or Terra Firma, and for Porto-Bello the barcadier for 
Panama and Peru. The indulto or duty to the king 
upon ſhipt and regiſtered gold, ſilver, coclfineal, Sc. is 
from 7 to 14 per cent. The azogues or kings“ quick- 
W A RPETLEA PEST 6 (21S PUDETD TS FINS MODEL £44 14 MSd> At LLC IOC AD 
„ * The azogues quick-filyer is only for refining the Mexico ſilver. 
Peru produces native cinnabar, the oar of quick- ſilver; the quick- 
ver mines of Peru were diſcovered anno 1567. Virgin 
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ſilver ſhips have licences for ſome dry goods. The 
galeons from Porto-Bello may at a medium bring home 
25 millions pieces of eight, the flota from La Vera 
Cruz about 16 millions, beſides what is ſhipt off in the 
regiſter ſhips. N. B. The council of ſtate in Holland 
anno 1708 made a report that Spain brought from the 
Weſt-Indies during the courſe of the laſt century about 
20 millions dollars per annum. 

The regiſter ſhips are all upon the ſame footing 3 
we ſhall only inſtance from the Canaries, they are allow- 
ed 4 or ; regiſter ſhips of about 150 tuns each, viz, 
2 to Havana, 1 to Caraccas, 1 to Campeche, 1 to St. 
Jago de Cuba, to carry no dry goods, only wines and 
brandies, may bring home ſilver, and coarſe goods, viz. 


ſugar, hides, ſnuff, Sc. but no cochineal, indico, Sc. 


£ 
5 


s., 
_ 
* 


are generally 12 months upon the voyage. 
A digreſſion. A ſhort hiſtory of the South- ſea company 


arr s. 


This was projected by Harley Earl of Oxford, and 
prime miniſter at that time, to induce the creditors of 
the government to be eaſy, and to incorporate their 
debts into a joint ſtock, with proſpect of great profit: 
but as they are not properly a Britiſh ſettlement in 
America, I am obliged to annex this to the intro- 
ductory article of Spaniſh ſettlements. 

9. Anne. A. parcel of the publick debts and defici- 
encies were incorporated by the-name of the South-ſea 
company, being in all 20, 000, oo0 /,. ſterl. with an 
annuity of 6 per cent. The company to remain for 
ever, though the funds appropriated to them ſhould be 


redeemed ;- their limits are, on the eaſt ſide of America, 


n 
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Virgin filver is ſpungy and brittle, being ſo called from its having 
no mixture of alloy or impregnation, but in the ſtate in which the 


k 


+ quick-filver left it. Other metals with the denomigation virgin 


5 


Bold, copper) ſignify grains or lumps of natural metal, requiring 
lit or no refining, © * i” tal, 154 by 
| — 


cargo) to go and return by the ſouth capes of America, 
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tugal Goo, ooo crowns, for money due on the aſſiento 
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from the river Oronoke to Cape-Horn (Surinam and 
Brazil not included) and from thence. on the weſt coaſt 
of America, to the northernmoſt part of America (all 
other traders, within theſe bounds, to forfeit veſſel and 


and never to ſail above 300 leagues welt of the Ame- 
rican continent. N. B. This ſeems to interfere with the 
limits of the Eaſt-India company's excluſive naviga- 
tion, which by charter is to the weſt entrance of Ma- 
gellan's Streights. 

I find from the publick reports, that the ballance 
or neat profit of the South-ſea trade for 10 years pre- 
ceding anno 1734, amounted only to 32,260 F. ſterl. 
The South-ſea company was only a cant name. Their 
whole trade and buſineſs was only the aſſiento for 4800 
negroes per annum, and an annual ſhip of dry goods, 
of 500 tuns, whereof the king of Spain had one quar - 
ter of the profits, and the crown of England another 
quarter. | 
The Spaniards have no Guinea trade of their own, 
and but little navigation from Old- Spain to New or 
America Spain; they have been obliged from time to 
time to contract with ſome European maritime power 
for a ſupply of negro ſlayes: In king James II's and. 
king William's reigns, they contracted with Don Nico- 
las Porcio a Spaniard; his agent Don Caſtillo reſided, 
in Jamaica, and was knighted by king William, Sir 
James Caſtillo. The Portugueſe loſt by their contract; 
and by the treaty of Baden, Spain was to pay to Por- 


contract and otherways. After the Portugueſe, . the 
French had the contract, but never furniſhed the num - 
bers ſtipulated. Their place of refreſhment was on che 
N. W. ſide of Hiſpaniola, or St. Dominque as the French 
call it, which gave them a further footing upon that, 


iſtand-: the time of their contract being expired, the; 

Britiſh South · ſea company, had the contract upon the 

following terms: eee 1 
6 e 
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The contract was for thirty years from May 1, 1713, 
and upon the expiration thereof three years more allow- 
ed to ſettle their affairs; the South- ſea company or aſſi- 
entiſts to furniſh annually 4800 merchantable negro 
flaves of both ſexes, paying to the king of Spain thirty 
three and a third pieces of eight per ſlave in lieu of all 
duties upon 4000 of that number; may import if they 
Pleaſe more than the ſtipulated number, the overplus 
paying only half that duty; may carry 1200 of theſe 
faves yearly in four ſhips to the river of Plata, for the 
uſe of that country and of the country of Chili z may 
be brought into any port of New-Spain where are Spa- 
niſh royal officers ; may be ſold for any price, except- 
ing upon the windward coaſt, viz. at Comana, Mara- 
caibo, and Sancta Martha, where the price ſhall not 
exceed 300 pieces of eight; may tranſport the ſlaves 
coaſt-ways from Panama along the ſhore of the South- 
ſea in ſhips of about 400 tuns; they are allowed not 
exceeding ſix Britiſh in one factory; may have in each 
factory a Judge conſervator, a Spaniard of their own 


chuſing; the aſſiento ſhips not to be detained or em- 


bargo*d upon any account; may make their returns in 


the company's ſhips, flota or galeons, duty free ; may 


ſearch and ſeize any veſſels trading with ſlaves upon 
the coaſt ; they are not to trade in any other merchan- 
dize ; the crown of Great-Britain, and the crown of 
Spain to be concerned each one quarter in the trade, 
and to ſettle accounts once in five years. In caſe of a 
war the aſſiento ſhall be ſuſpended, - and eighteen 
months allowed to carry off the effects. Conſidering 
the loſſes which former aſſientiſts have ſuſtained, and to 
prevent any other kind of trade, the king ,of Spain, 
during the continuance of this contract, allows a ſhip 
of 500 tuns yearly with dry goods, one quarter of the 


clear profit to the king of Spain, and 5 per cent duty 


upon the other three quarters; they are not to ſell 
their goods, but in the times of the fairs upon the 
arrival of the flota or galeons, the queen or _ 
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of Great · Britain was alſo to have one quarter of the neat 
gain, but this was afterwards given up to the company. 

The South- Sea company aſſiento agents were ſettled 
for ſome time at Barbadoes for the Caraccas and Ma- 
racaibo buſineſs, and at Jamaica for the reſt of that 
trade. Jamaica lies the moſt convenient for carry ing 
on this affair. 

The South-Sea company have tried three methods 
of carrying on their negro buſineſs, viz. by their own 
ſhips, by contract, and by chance * from pri- 
vate traders; this laſt was the cheapeſt: anno 1721 
they contracted with the African company for a ſupply 
of 3600 negroes, two thirds males, ſix ſevenths to 
be from 16 to 30 Et. the other ſeventh to conſiſt of 
equal numbers of boys and girls, none under 10 Et. 
the contracted price was 22 C. 10 5. ſterl. per piece for 
Gold-coalt, Jackin, and W hidaw negroes; 18 C. 105. 
ſterl. for Angola ſlaves. For ſome years they farmed 
out ſome of their aſſiento factories. — 

The South- Sea company's effects in New-Spain have 
been twice ſeized; anno 1718 upon our deſtroying the 
Spaniſh armada near Sicily; and anno 1727 when Gib- 
raltar was beſieged ; 1 ſhall not in this place mention 
the ſeizures in the beginning of this preſent war. Mr. 
Keene for ſeveral years had from the company 1500 /. 
ſterl. per ann. as their agent at the court of Spain. 
The court of Spain made a demand of 60,000 F. ſter- 
ling, ariſing moſtly from a different way of reckoning 
the dollars payable as duty; the Sourh-Sea company 
reckon at 42 d. ſterl. per dollar, the court of Spain 
reckon at 32 d. ſterl. per dollar, the reſt was the 
King of Spain's quarter of the neat gains of the an- 
nual ſhip the Royal Carolina. On the other ſide the 
South-Sea company alledge the frequent ſeizure of their 
effects, the retuſals of licences or ſchedulas at times 
as damages to be taken to account being one, and a balf 
million dollars damages ſuſtain'd ; this affair is not as yet 
ede it is laid that the majority of the * 
6 ca 
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Sea directors, at the deſire of the miniſtry of that time; 
had agreed to pay the 68,000 f. ſterl. upon a prolon- 
gation of the term of their trade, and a ſpeedy reim- 
burſement of the one and half million damages. 

The next part in the South-Sea company hiſtory, is 
a diſmal, and for many ages not be forgotten tranſac- 
tion, a bubble, an epidemical, malignant, and mortal 
diſtemper of bodies politick; it came by way of France, 
where it was called Miſſiſſipi, with us it was called South- 
Sea; laying aſide allegory, it is a notorious inſtance of 


the bad conſtitution of paper effects, I mean paper 


common currency and transfers; and as it has ſome 
affinity with our plantations paper currency, I hope it 
may be of political uſe, with the cotemporary Miſſiſſip- 
Pi “ and P rench bank hiſtory annexed by way of an- 
notations z it does alſo by anticipation take off ſome 
paragraph, which muſt have been premiſed in = 

5 article 


i 


— — 


This note naturally ſhould belong to the tranſient account to 
be given of the French colonies ; but as it ſerves to illuſtrate our 
South-Sea bubble, a fatal imitation of Mr. Law's project; we have 
previouſly introduced it here; and the annexed account of the fate 
of the Royal Bank of France which (linked to the Miſliflippi- 
bubble) projected paper-currency for France, may be a proper 
warning or beacon to our America paper- money colonies. 
Never was ſuch a barefaced iniquitous ſcheme endeavoured to be 
put in execution ; their confidence was in the legiſlative power, 
which they imagined could do any thing, though inconſiſtent with 
natural juſtice. The ſubject of this annotation, will remain a cu- 
rious incident in hiſtory. That a private perion, Mr. Law, pro- 
jector of the Miſſiſſippi company bubble (this name appeared too 
chimerical ; it afterwards aſſumed, and ſtill retains tne name of the 
French India Company) ſhould ſo infatuate, impoſe upon, or bub- 
ble, in a moſt publick manner, the politer part of ind ; future 
ages will be aſtoniſhed, ſcarce it, but admire, He roſe the 


ſtock of a chimerical company from 60 to 70 per cent. diſcount | 


(their firſt ſtock or ſubſcription was 60 millions of livres in ſtate 


bills, or national debts ſettled at 60 or 70 per cent. diſcount) to 
19 hundred per cent. advance. 1 5 ö | 


By adding to this 60 million ſubſcription in ſtate bills, 40 mil- 
ms more money-ſubſcription, their ſtock became one hundred 
millions; and by the King's afligning to them the farm upon to- 
bacco, 
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article of plantation paper currencies. Perhaps it may 
be ſome amuſement to the curious, hitherto it has not 
by any writer been ſet in a ſtrong, full, and compacted 


h ght. Mr. 


i a _ 


* —_ 
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bacco, which then was farmed at 4 millions, with the farmer's profit 
computed to 3 millions more, made 7 per cent. to the proprietors: 
this gave them a great credit, and their ſtock roſe much above 
par ; next, the Eaſt- India and China company was incorporated 
with it, anno 1718, and actions roſe to 200 for 100 original. 

ſeven ſucceſſive ſubſcriptions of 60, 40, 28, 25, 60, 50, 50 millions, 
it became in all zoo, ooo, ooo livres 17 N or original ſtock. 
Their fund or government annuity upon Which they were to divide, 


was * out by Mr. Law to be as follows, 


he farm, and its neat profits of tobacco 7 millions 
Profits in the India trade 12 
Out of the crown's general revenue 45 
Out of the five great farms of impoſts 30 
Profits (imaginary) in time from Miſſiſſippi 7 
Fiſhery, ſole traffick of bullion, &c, 25 
Coinage 5 

131 millions 


is better than 43 per cent. on the original ſtock. | 

In Sept. 171, the ſubſcriptions (as above) taken in for increasing 
their ſtock were at 10 for 1, and thoſe ſubſcriptions were negoCiat- 
ed at cent per cent, that is 1 principal ſold for 20, the ſubſcriptions 
were to be made good by partial payments: but as many of the 
ſubſcribers could not make their ſubſequent parts of payments, with- 
out ſelling out their former ſtock ; old actions fell to 760 for 100, 
(notwithſtanding of this precedent warning, our South+Sea bubble 

lit upon the very ſame rock) but by enlarging the times for the 
ubſcription payments, and the — of their loans to the crown 
being augmented, ſtock roſe again to 1200 or 1300, their privileges 
being continued to anno 1770. * 

money which the company gained by the advanced prices 
upon the ſeveral additions from time to time made to their ſtock 
was lent to the king at a certain intereſt ; with this money the 
king paid off or reduced the ſtate debts or annuities in the town- 
houſe of Paris, from 4 to 3 per cent intereſt; which was a ſaving 
of about 12 millions per annum to the king. 

In January N. S. 1720 the king had granted to the Mififfippi, alias 
India company, the management and adminiſtration of the royal 
bank. About the ſame time the king ſold to the company, his 
ack, conſiſting of 100 millions of livres original, for goo millions 
livres in partial payments. Thus the king fold alt his ſtock a 
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Mr. John Law, born in Edinburgh, Scotland, began 
his plan of the Miſſiſſippi bubble in France, anno 1717, 
of which he was afterwards conſtituted principal direc- 
tor, and at length controller-general of the finances of 
France. He was the moſt noted man in Europe for a 
gameſter and bubbler; he was perſwaded that paper 
effects, or paper currency, and transfers, admitted of 
the greateſt latitude for publick cheat. In our Ame- 
rican colonies, after having reduced the denomination 
of five ſhillings ſterl. to a heavy piece of eight, and from 
this having reduced it to light pieces of eight ſo far as 
the cheat could go; they fell into a paper-currency, 
whoſe intrinſick value being nothing, its imaginary va- 
lue admitted of any reduction; at preſent in New- 
England, by this connivance and management, a per- 
ſon who pays an old debt, of book, note, or bond, in 


the preſent paper currency; pays only one in ten or 
two ſhillings in the pound, 


Impregnated 
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ance by contract for money : thus the directors, and other great 
men, who were in the ſecret, ſold out their own South-Sea itock 
when the affair was tending towards a criſis. 

This Miſſiſſippi- bubble pogo to collapſe in the end of May 1720, 
and Mr, Law became a Profugus: to keep ,up the affair ſo far 
and ſo long as it could be, the company not being able to comply 
with the payment of the goo million livres in money, the king ac- 
cepts again of his 100 millions livres in original actions (an ori- 

inal ſhare or action was 1000 livres); and upon the king and 
company's annihilating ſome of their actions, were reduced 
to 200 millions of actions, the old actions were called in, and a 
new tenor of actions given for the ſame, and it was reſolved, that 
far three years next following, the dividend per annum, ſhould be 
200 livres per action, which is 20 per cent; and a royal fociety 
is erected to inſure this at 3 per cent premium. As there remained 
a number of actions, the property and in poſſeſſion of the company; 

all perſons Who formerly ſold out, were ordered to oy in again, at 
the rate of 13500 livres per action, in bank bills to be burnt. Not- 


withſtanding of all theſe labouring expedients, the people's pannick 
could not be ſtopt, and the company fell into a * gg ſtate; 
it is not to our purpoſe to proſecute this affair any further. b 

This ſpring 1747, the French - India company's actions are at 
1045 N e * 


That 


Of the S&TTLEMENTS in America; or 


Impregnated by the projection of Mr. Law (excuſe 
the metaphor) a national bubble began to be hatched in 

England; at length, the end of January anno 1719-20, ' 
the Bank and South-Sea Company bid handſomely (that 
is apparently) great ſums for the benefit of the publick, 
upon one another, to have all the other publick debts 
ingrafted into their ſtocks; the South-Sza CO 
carrie 


That a paper currency, with any profit or duration, can never ſu- 
perſede a gold and filver currency, will appear by the following ſhort 
hiſtory of the Royal Bank of France. 
Mr. Law, in aid of the Miſſiſſippi bubble, projected the Royal Bank 
in the following gradations ; 1. All officers of the revenue were to 
receive bank bills or notes. 2. By the King's edict, anno 1719, bank 
notes were fixed at 5 per cent. better than gold or filver coin; bank 
bills in the beginning of ſummer anno 1719, were increaſed to 400 
millions of livres (a livre is in value above 11 4. ſterling) in the end 
of ſummer the French court gave out (thus do ſome of the legiſla- 
tures in our paper-money colonies) that this ſum was not ſufficient 
for a circulation, and 120 millions more were made. In October 
120 millions more, and ſoon after 369 millions more ; being in all 
1000 millions of livres, which is about 46 millions pounds ſterling. 
which is more than all the banks in Europe put together do circulate, 
3. Next ſpring in March, N. S. anno 1720, by an edit, gold and 
filver was gradually to be lowered, and after * months forbid to 
have any currency, with the penalties of counterband goods, if found 
in any perſon's poſſeſſion; Bank notes and Miſh Pi transfers to be 
the only currency; the importation of gold and filyer ſpecies is for- 
bid ; even the payment of foreign bills of exchange, though ſpecified, 
maſt be made in Bank-notes. - 4. As the court of France had been 
for many years in the practice of altering the current coin, for the 
profit of their King, Mr. Law proceeded to make a like experiment 
upon their paper-currency. By an edit of May 21, 1720, Bank notes 
were to be reduced gradually (the Miſſiſſippi, or India Company's ac- 
tions, were at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, reduced from 
10,000 livres, their ſtated price, to 5,000 livres) ſo that after ſome 
months, v. g. 1000 livres Bank notes was to paſs for only 500 livres. 
This occaſioned ſuch an univerſal murmuring, that Mr, Law was 
obliged to ſave himſelf from the rage of the populace, by leaving 
the kingdom, and thereby confeſſing himſelf a moſt gGrEGIOUS 
Cugar. To appeaſe the people, who ſuſpected frauds in the India 
Company and Bank, the court appointed ſham commiſſaries to 
Inſpect their books ; they ſoon, ma 8 a favourable report, and Ap 
| | they 
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carried it by bribing ſome of the legiſlature, and ſome 
in the adminiſtration by taking up great quantities of 
| ſtore for their uſe. Mr. Walpole, doubtleſs, had a feel- 
ing, but ſecret and cautious concern in this affair of 
corruption; and as the South-ſea bubble came near its 
criſis, he ſkreened himſelf by being made pay-maſter 
N general of the land- forces, the Earl of Sunderland, May 
27, 1720, being made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury nm 
in his room. Mr. Walpole did not re-enter himſelf, as 
firſt commiſſoner of the treaſury, until April 1721, 
the ſtorm being over; and we may obſerve that next 
month the parliament allowed the South-Sea Com- 
pany directors large ſums out of their forfeited eſtates, 
| rhe parliament being then under the direction of Mr. 
# Walpole; and towards the end of the ſame year, by the 
| direction of our prime miniſter, admiral Norris landed 
Mr. Laws, a fugitive from France, in England ; (Mr. 
x Laws at that time was in caſh, the proper bait for 
corruption) he introduced himſelf by buying oft the 
appeal of the relations, and producing at the bar of 
the King's-bench, the King's pardon for the murder of 
Edward Wilſon, Eſq; (Beau Wilſon) anno 1694, he 
wss diſcharged: But his arrival in England being 
canvaſſed in parliament, and his infamous bubble in 
France being much clamoured againſt by the popu- 
lace (Mr. Walpole, a conſummate politician, by expe- 
rience, at times found that the vox populi was the ſupre- 
ma lem; witneſs the exciſe projection upon wines and 
3 tobacco) his addreſs, his money, the countenance of 
the court, availed nothing ; he went off, and died ob- 
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_ they found in the India Company a fund for above 300 millions 
| livres original ſtock, the nation were not fatisfied, it ſtill remained 
© | in a fer ment or fret; Mr. Law was obliged to abſcond May 29, and 
33 -reiipn his great office of comptroller-general of the finances; and the 
1 ſeals were taken from M. d' Argenſon his accomplice. May 31, the 
 eqiet cf laſt March for gradually aboliſting a gold and ſilver cur- 
1 rency was revoked ; and by October following, Bank notes had no 
longer a eurency, nothing was taken in payments but gold and filver 
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ſeurely in Germany; may this be the exit of all notori- 
ous cunning leading impoſtors in any human ſociety or 
government. 

The South- Sea propoſals were accepted by the houſe 
of Commons Febr. 1, 1719-20, and had the royal aſ- 
ſent April 4 following. - They were allowed to ingraft 
the irredeemable long and ſhort annuities, and the re- 
deemables of 5 and of 4 per cent. per annum intereſt 
(the bank and Eaſt-India company annuities or ſtock 
not included) to the value of 30,954,000 /. ſterl. by 


i purchaſe or by ſubſcription : the annual payments from 


the government upon theſe ingrafted publick debts, to 
be continued as at preſent, until anno 1727 midſummer, 
and from thence the whole to be reduced ro an annuity 
of 4 per cent; the South-Sea engage to circulate one 
million exchequer bills gratis, and to pay ſeven millions 
pounds ſterling to the government for this liberty and 
benefit of ingrafting ſo much of the publick debts, the 
increaſed capital ſtock to be divided amongſt all the 
proprietors. The preceding year anno 1719 the South- 
lea company by act of parliament, for a certain ſum 
to the publick, had ingrafted a great part of the lot- 
tery anno 1710, by which, and by this great engraft- 
= ment, added to their original ſtock of 10,000,000 L. 
ſterl. their capital became 37,802,483 ,. ſterl. (about 
= 4,361,930 . ſterling of the principals which they were 
allowed to take in, by purchaſe or ſubſcription could not 
be obtained, and remained as before) a vaſt and impoli- 
tick capital. | ; | 
Next Day Feb. 2, aftcr-the bill paſſed the Commons, 


South-ſea ſtock roſe to 150, in May it was fold at 375, 
all July (the transfer books being ſhut)-it fold at 930 


to too. In Auguſt the South-ſea bubble began to loſe 
its credit; and the directors to keep up the cheat, pub- 
liſhed, that 30 per cent caſh, ſhould be the half year's 
dividend at Chriſtmas next, and not leſs than go per 
cent, per annum for the next following 12 years. Auguſt 
17, Rock was at 830, Septem. 8, at 550, Sept. 29, at 
4 G 2 . 1503 
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carried it by bribing ſome of the legiſlature, and ſome 
in the adminiſtration by taking up great quantities of 
itore for their uſe. Mr. Walpole, doubtleſs, had a feel- 
ing, but ſecret and cautious concern in this affair of 
corruption; and as the South- ſea bubble came near its 
criſis, he ſkreened himſelf by being made pay-maſter 
general of the land-forces, the Earl of Sunderland, May 
27, 1720, being made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury 
in his room. Mr. Walpole did not re-enter himſelf, as 
firſt commiſſoner of the treaſury, until April 1721, 
the ſtorm being over; and we may obſerve that next 
month the parliament allowed the South-Sea Com- 
pany directors large ſums out of their forfeited eſtates, 
rhe parliament being then under the direction of Mr. 
Walpole; and towards the end of the ſame year, by the 
direction of our prime miniſter, admiral Norris landed 
Mr. Laws, a fugitive from France, in England; (Mr. 
Laws at that time was in caſh, the proper bait for 
corruption) he introduced himſelf by buying off the 
appeal of the relations, and producing at the bar of 
the King's-bench, the King's pardon for the murder of 
Edward Wilſon, Eſq; (Beau Wilſon) anno 1694, he 
wss Uiſcharged : But his arrival in England being 
canvaſſed in parliament, and his infamous bubble in 
France being much clamoured againſt by the popu- 
lace (Mr. Walpole, a conlummate politician, by expe- 
rience, at times found that the vox populi was the ſupre- 
ma lex; witnels the exciſe projection upon wines and 
tobacco) his addreſs, his money, the countenance of 
the court, availed nothing ; he went off, and died ob- 
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tzey found in the India Company a fund for above zoo millions 
livres original Rock, the nation were not ſatisfied, it ſtill remained 
in a fe;ment or fret; Mr. Law was obliged to abſcond May 29, and 
rciipn his great office of comptroller-general of the finances; and the 
ſeals were taken from M.d'Argenfon his accomplice. May 31, the 
edict of laſt March for 3 aboliſiing a gold and ſilver cur- 
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rency was revoked ; and by October following, Bank notes had no 
v, nothing was taken in pay ments but gold and filver 
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ſeurely in Germany; may this be the exit of all notori- 
ous cunning leading impoſtors in any human ſociety or 
government. 

The South- Sea propoſals were accepted by the houſe 
of Commons Febr. 1, 1719-20, and had the royal aſ- 
ſent April 4 following. - They were allowed to ingraft 
the irredeemable long and ſhort annuities, and the re- 
deemables of 5 and of 4 per cent. per annum intereſt 
(the bank and Eaſt-India company annuities or ſtock 
not included) to the value of 30,954,000 L, ſterl. by 
purchaſe or by ſubſcription : the annual payments from 
the government upon theſe ingratted publick debts, to 
be continued as at preſent, until anno 1727 midſummer, 
and from thence the whole to be reduced to an annuity 
of 4 per cent; the South-Sea engage to circulate one 
million exchequer bills gratis, and to pay ſeven millions 
pounds ſterling to the government for this liberty and 
benefit of ingrafting ſo much of the publick debts, the 
increaſed capital ſtock to be divided amongſt all the 
proprietors. The preceding year anno 1719 the South- 
lea company by act of parliament, for a certain ſum 
to the publick, had ingratted a great part of the lot- 
tery anno 1710, by which, and by this great engraft- 
ment, added to their original ſtock of 10,000,000 C. 
ſterl. their capital became 37,802,483 f. ſterl. (about 
4,361,930 L. ſterling of the principals which they were 
allowed to take in, by purchaſe or ſubſcription could not 
be obtained, and remained as before) a vaſt and impoli- 
tick capital. | 

Next Day Feb. 2, aftcr-the bill paſſed the Commons, 
South-ſea ſtock roſe to 150, in May it was fold at 375, 
all July (the transfer books being ſhut) it fold at 930 
to 1000. In Auguſt the South-ſea bubble began to loſe 
its credit; and the directors to keep up the cheat, pub- 
liſhed, that 30 per cent caſh, ſhould be the half year's 
dividend at Chriſtmas next, and not leſs than go per 
cent. per annum for the next following 12 years. Auguſt 
17, Rock was at 830, Septem, 8, at 550, Sept. 29, at 
„„ G 2 1593 
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incorporated into one joint ſtock of ünnuities, and 
were 


1503 at Michaelmas South - ſea bonds were at 25 per cent. 


At this time all the ſtocks (bank ſtock in July roſe 
to 245, but it ſoon fell again to its intrinſick value 130) 
and many ſchemes were made bubbles, the capitals pro- 
poſed by the ſeveral projectors and bubblers did not a- 
mount to leſs than goo millions ſterling. Moſt people 
neglected their other buſineſs and attended ſome favourite 
BusBBLE, and John Blunt of London, the arch-bubbler, 


was erected a baronet, a ſcandal to that honourable order 


of knighthood. 


This grand national cheat, became a parliamentary 


enquiry. In the report of the ſecret committee, forty 
members of the houſe of Commons were charged with 
having ſtock taken up for them in brokers names; it 
was found that the directors bought ſtock for the com- 
pany at very high rates, while they were clandeſtinely 
ſelling out their own; that the directors had lent out 
by colluſion, about eleven, millions of the company's 
money, with none or not ſufficient ſecurity. In the 


| houſe of Lords, the whole of it was called a villainous 


artifice; and it was reſolved in parliament, that the 
directors, ſo far as their eſtates would reach, ſhould make 
good the loſſes the company had ſuſtained by their frau- 
dulent management; the eſtates of the directors deputy 


_ caſhier, and accountant amounted to 2,014,123 L. ſterl. 


properly forfeited, but by management a great part 
of it was remitted to them: the reliefs allowed by par- 


liament are too long to be related here; to the company 


was forgiven the ſeven million which they contracted 


to pay to the government, upon condition of two 
millions of their capital being annihilated, but this was 
ſoon after reſtored to them. Anno 1722, the better to 
diſengage themſelves from incumbrances, they ſold to 


the bank 200,000 of their annuity which is four millions 


Principal. e 14 he 
Several government debts were by the Earl of Oxford 
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were called, The corporation of the governor and com- 
pany of merchants in Great-Britain trading to the South- 
Sea and other parts of America, and for encouraging the 
fiſhery. As Mr. Law borrowed his ſham name of Miſſi- 
ſippi Company, from our cant name of South-Sea Com- 
pany ; ſo we copied our South-Sea bubble from his Mifſi- 
ſippi bubble. | 

After a further ingraftment of all the publick debts 
(the Eaſt-India and bank government debts remained 
diſtinct as formerly) that could be obtained, and the South- 
Sea bubble being ſettled, 1723 June 24, their whole ca- 
pital was found to be 33,802,483 C. (without including 
the 4, 00, oo0 /. of their ſtock which they had aſſigned 
to the bank) the parliament converted 16, 901, 241 /. one 
moiety of it into South-Sea annuities, the other half to 
remain a joint ſtock in trade. | 

Anno 1733 this moiety of joint ſtock in trade, by 
ſundry government payments made from the ſinking 


fund, || became 14,051,103 (. at midſummer, three 
G 3 auarters 
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The ſinking fund was a projection of Mr. Walpole's, a con - 
ſummate politician, eſpecially in the affair of finances; it ariſes from 
publick ſavings (the funds continuing the ſame) by reducing the in- 
tereſt of the publick debts firſt to 5 per cent. anno 1717, afterwards 
to 4 per cent. and ſome (Eait-India company) to 3 per cent. 
This was not iniquitous, but natural juſtice ; common intereſt had 

been reduced by act of parliament, to 5 per cent. ever ſince anno 
1714. It was left to the option of the creditors of the govern- 
ment either to be paid off, or to accept of a lower intereſt, they ac- 
cepted of a lower intereſt : None of the companies or incorporated 
ſtocks chooſe to be paid off, but make intereſt that the ſinking fund 
may not be applied to them: All the national debt (navy-debt, 
army debentures, and the like excepted) conſiſts in the ſtocks ; theſe 
are as transferrable as is common caſh, and therefore ,may. be called 
- caſh in cheſt bearing intereſt. 2, When paid off, they loſe the 
advance which the paid would fell at, v. g. the Eaſt- India Com- 
out loſe about 70, the bank about 40 per cent. on any part 

Of. ; F BE , 

The annual produce of the ſinking fund is upwards of 1,200,000 J. 

and to this time anno 1747 may amount to upwards of 33 millions 
of pounds, whereof about 12 * 
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quarters of this was ſeparated, by the name of new 
joint ſtock of South-Sea annuities; the remaining 3, 662, 
775 continues as a trading or capital ſtock, ſolely char- 
geable with all the company's debts, and not to divide 
above 4 per cent. per annum until their preſent debts 
are clear d and paid off. The qualifications in their 
preſent trading ſtock (in the former ſtock the qualifi- 
cations were higher) are a concern at leaſt of 5,000 /. 
for governor, 4,000 LF. for ſub-governor, 3,000 L. tor 
deputy-governor, 2,000 . for a director: At a ge- 
neral meeting a 500 /. concern has one vote, 2,000 /. 
has two votes, 3,000 /. has three votes, 5,000 C. has 
four votes, no ſingle perſon to have more than four 
votes: No part of the trading ſtock to be redeemed, 
until the new joint ſtock of annuities become reduced 


— — — 


ſo much of the publick debts, and the remaining 22 millions has 
pores our running 22 millions more in debt; it is a help at 


and againſt any extraordinary exigency, to raife part of the ſupply 
(ſince the beginning of the preſent war anno 1739, it has contributed 
one million yearly to the ſupply) upon emergencies any Sum may be 
raiſed upon annuities, charged on the ſinking fund for a Time, until 
further ſettled. 

Walpole's ſcheme 1733 of an exciſe upon wine and tobacco 
would have been of publick advantage, but it was prevented taking 
effect, by the ſtrong fears of the populace, left it ſhould introduce 
a general exciſe upon the neceſſaries of life (as in Holland) as well 
as upon comforts and extravagancies : Beſides it would have mul- 
tiplied the officers of the revenue, creatures of the court and mi- 


niſtr 7. | 

"The ſtocks or government debts continued, and the church- lands 
in lay poſſeſhon, are infallible preventives againſt popery and a revo- 
lation in the civil government. N 


_ Our bad adminiſtration in the end of Q. Anne's time, after a ſoc- 
ceſsful war carried on for many years by a former good adminiſtra- 


tion, inſtead of procuring advantageous terms of peace, conceded to 


the following diſadvantageous articles with Spain by the N of 


Utrecht, anne 1713. 1. An entail'd charge of maintaining large 


garriſons in Gibraltar and Minorca. 2. The precarious demolition 
of Dunkirk by their friend the French. 3. The Aſſiento of Negroes, 
which had proved wlofing bargain ta all former contractors. And 


4. Aſham renunciation to the crown of France, 


to 
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to 3. 500, ooo . No new bonds to be made, but at the 
direction of a general meeting. 

The ſinking fund has ar times paid off to the old 
and new South-Sea annuitants about 6,500,000 /. and 
at this time the government debt to the South-Sea is 
27,302,203 /. viz. ſtock 3,662,775 C. old annuities 
13,651,100 {. new annuities, 9,988,328 /. At pre- 
ſent, ſpring 1747 the price of South-Sea ſtock is 103 z 
Eaſt-India company ſtock being 177. Here we may 
en paſſent obſerve the great difference. of credit and in- 
tereſt in the affections of the people, in relation to a tory, 


. W jacobite and popiſh adminiſtration; and to a whig (ex- 


cuſe the cant name) revolution, and true proteſtant mi- 
niſtry : In the tory adminiſtration in the tour laſt years 
of queen Anne, South-Sea ſtock, though bearing an in- 
tereſt of o per cent. fold at a diſcount exceeding 20 per 
cent. at preſent, though the intereſt or annuity is re- 
duced to 4 per cent, it ſells at a conſiderable advance 
per cent, 


I muſt here inſert (I cannot find a place more proper) 
two affairs, not of property, but of indulgencies and ſo- 


lemnly ſtipulated conceſſions from the court of Spain, 


to the ſubjects of Great-Britain, and more particularly 
in favour of our ſettlements in North-America, viz. 
logwood from the bays of Campeche and Honduras, and 
ſalt from the Spaniſh iſland of Tortuga. 

The cutting and carrying of logwood, formerly from 
the bay of Campeche, and laterly from the bay of Hon- 
duras, in the gulph of Mexico to Great-Britain and ſun- 
dry European markets, has been for ſome time a branch 


of the Britiſh America trade, but more eſpecially of New- 


England. This logwood buſineſs has been carried on 
for about eighty years, ever ſince anno 1667, by a ſort 
of indulgence; this indulgence was confirmed anno 1670 
by the American treaty with Spain, wiz. The Engliſh to 
remain in the occupancy of all territories and indplgen- 
cies of which they were then in poſſeſſion. 
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Anno 17416 the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of 
Great-Britain entered a complaint to the king in council, 
againſt the Engliſh ſubjects cutters of 1 in the 
bays of Campeche, &c: This was referred to the board 
of trade and plantations ; they made report that By 
the American treaty anno 1670, there was confirmed 
to the crown of Great-Britain, a right to the Laguna de 
Terminos (bay of Campeche) and' parts adjacent in the 
province of Jucatan; theſe places at the time of the 
treaty, and ſome years before, being actually in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Britiſh ſubjects through right of ſufferance 


or indulgence.” This ſame right or liberty is abſo- x 


lutely granted and confirmed by the treaty of Utrecht | 
1713. 


allowing ſufficient time for the logwood cutters to with- 
draw (if the court of Great-Britain had judged it proper) 
the Spaniards from Tobaſco, drove them off, it has ne- 
ver ſince been uſed by the Britiſh. 

This bay lies on the weſt fide of the promontory 
or province of Jucatan: Campeche is a good town, 
large as Newport of Rhode-Ifland, built with a white 
free ſtone, it ſtands on the ſea, This or branch of 
the Aſſiento was farmed out by the South-Sea directors 
to Block wood and Cathcart ; at 40 pieces of eight for 
every negro ſlave they imported; they ſent four or five 
ſhips of about 300 tons each per annum, with a few 


negroes for a blind; their profit being from dry goods, 
which they ſold by the connivance of the royal officers 


bribed at 12 to 15 per cent; their chief returns were 
in logwood bought from the Spaniards, and carried to 
London and Holland; they alſo carried off ſome drugs 
viz. Gum. Elemi, Rad. Contrayarva, Rad. Sarſaparil, &c. 
logwood-bay was cut off, anno 
171), were imported into the port of London 3,863 


f nee enen 
Since our people have been diſlodged from the bay 
of Campeche, they followed the lame dane in dr bay 


' Notwithſtanding of this repreſentation, and without 
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of Honduras on the eaſt ſide of Jucatan; their dye- wood, 
is not ſo good, and the mouths of their rivers (Old and 
New-river) are more ſhallow. Becauſe of the preſent 
war with Spain, this trade for ſome years has Almoſt 
been diſcontinued. 

Logwood is their currency or medium at 5 4. per 
tun denomination. 

From this logwood cutting maroon life. there is a 
ſmall incidental political advantage; as the logwood- 
cutters called bay- men, live a maroon, licentious, law- 
leſs life, it becomes in times of peace a receptacle for, 
and diverts ſome ſailors and others from the more wick- 
ed life of pirating. 

A little to the eaſtward of the bay of Honduras are 
a ſmall tribe of Indians, the good friends and allies 
of the bay-men, and Spaniard haters : that is, they af- 
fect the Engliſh more than they do — ox Far and 
they reckon the governor of Jamaica, as their patron 
and protector: our trade with them is of no conſe- 
quence, being only ſome tortoiſe-ſhell, wild cocoa, and 
ſarſaparille. 

The iſland of Ratan lies about eight leagues from the 
Muſkitoe-ſhore, and about 150 leagues W. by S. from 
Jamaica; here we have lately fixed a garriſon, and ſta- 
tion -ſhips, but cui bono I cannot ſay. - | 


The privilege of making and cerrying Cale from, the 
iſland of Salt Tortugas, in the gulph of Mexico, near 
the Comanas or windward part gulp the Spaniſh coaſt, 
was expreſly confirmed to — by the treaty of com- 
merce between his Catholick Majeſty, and the King of 
Great-Britain, at Madrid, December 14, anno 1716. 
« Whereas notwithſtanding the treaties of peace and 
commerce, which were concluded at Utrecht, July 2 3, 
and Dec. 9, 1713 3 there ſtill remain d ſome, miſunder- 
ſtandings, epdicerning the trade of the two nations, and 
the courſe of it. Article 3. Morever his Catholick 
25 W aaths 9 the ſaid wbjetts of Great-Britain Nt 
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gather ſalt in the iſland of Torguga, in the gulph of 
Mexicoz they having enjoyed that privilege in the 
reign of King Charles II. without hindrance or inter- 
ruption.”? 

Notwithſtanding of this plain ſtipulation; anno 1733, 
in the ſpring, a Britiſh plantation's falt-fleet under con- 
voy of a 20 gun Britiſh man of war, as they came to 
fail from Tortugas, were attack'd by two large Spaniſh 
men of war from the Margaritas, and four of the fleet 
were carried oft z hitherto no recompence has been ob- 
tained. 

In times of peace, for the uſe of the dry cod-fiſhery, 
are imported in Maſſachuſetts- bay, communibus annis, 
1200 tuns Tortugas ſalt ; and about as much more from 
other ports, viz. Iſle of May, or Cape de Verde iſlands, 
Exeuma or Bahamas, St. Martins or Rochelle, Liſbon, 
Ivica, Cagliari in Sardinia, Cc. 

The reaſon why New-England dry cod is frequently 
falt-burnt, is from the uſe of Tortuga and iſle oft May 
falr, which are too hot. In Newfoundland they gene- 
rally uſe Liſbon and French ſalt. 

By late acts of the Britiſh parliament ; ſalt is allowed 
to be imported directly from any part of Europe, to the 
colonies of New-York and Penſylvania; in the ſame 
manner as ſalt may be imported into New-England and 
Newfoundland, by an act made 15 Car. II. for the en- 
couragement of trade. 


II. French diſcoveries and ſettlements. 
The French American colonies may be diſtinguiſh'd 
into their north continent America ſettlements, and 
thoſe of the Weſt-India iſlands, Cayenne, near the coaſt 
of Guiana or Surinam included. Their iſlands do not 
fall within the compaſs of our deſign ; and having only 
tranſiently viſited them without any view of enquiry, 


my fixed reſolution is not to borrow or * 
_ rom 
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ſrom common authors; * therefore the reader may ex- 
cuſe my laying them aſide. 

The continent French ſettlements, J divide into Ca- 
nada or New- France, and Miſſiſſippi or Louiſiana: ſome 
French writers, mention a French province called Ha- 
noiſe, inhabited by above 16,000 whites, about half 
way between the mouth of the river Miſſiſſippi, and 
Quebec in Canada; this is only an imaginary or roman- 
tick colony, we take no notice of it, leaving it to the 
profeſſed writers of novels. . 


t. Canada. The original of the name is uncertain, 
ſome ſay, it was named from Monſieur Cane, who early 
ſail'd into that river: if ſo, O caprice! why ſhould fo 
obſcure a man (his voyage is not mentioned in hiſtory) 
give name to New-France, as it is called ? 

Verazani a Florentine in the King of France's ſervice 
(Francis I. was an active prince) coaſted along the eaſt 
ſide of North-America, and went aſhore in ſeveral places, 
according to the humour of thoſe times, took a no- 
minal poſſeſſion for France, from 37 D. the mouth of 
Cheſapeak- bay, to 30 D. N. lat. the mouth of the river 
St. Laurence, ſo called, becauſe firſt diſcovered upon 
that ſaint's day; he ſaiPd up the river of St. Laurence. 
Two ſhips from England ſail'd up that river, anno 1327. 
J. Cartier, a nativè of St. Malo, made two voyages to 
this river anno 1534 and 1535, he proceeded lo far as 
Monreal, and called the country New-France, Anno 
1542 Roberval from Rochelle carried thither, a few peo- 
ple to ſettle; they did not continue their ſettlements. 
About the middle of the fixtcenth century, the French 
and Spaniards diſputed ſettlements upon the cast of 
Florida, Secretary Walſingham of England, being in- 
formed an gpcning ſouth of N foundland, fitted 
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Quebec from De Hayes obſervations, anno 1686 lies 6 D. 55 M. 
N lat and W. from Paris 72 D. 30. M. (Paris wh 501 

2 D. 30 M. circiter) is 70 D. W. from London; variatio 

M. anno 1649 it was 16 D. W. . 
I Cape-Breton is a late acquiſition, or Ne F-: eon 


garriſon charge! it ſtretches from 45 D. to 
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out Sir Humphry Gilbert, he fail'd up St. Laurence ri. 
ver, and took poſſeſſion for the crown of England. An- 
no 1604 Henry IV. + of France made further diſcoverie; 


in L'Acadie, now Nova-Scotiaz and in Canada or New- | 


France he planted a colony which ſubſiſts to this day, 
may it not ſubſiſt long, it is a nuſance to our North. 
America ſettlements, delenda eſt Cartbago. Anno 1608, 

uebec * on a narrow upon the river St. Laurence be- 


gan to be ſettled, and is now increaſed to about 7,000 'B 


people of all colours, ſexes, and ages; it is the reſidence | 
of the governor-general, intendant, and ſupreme coun- 
cil; tide flows about 18 feet. * 

Canada is no otherways a company, only for the Ca- 
ſtor or Beaver fur-trade z as they have no ſettlements, 
but upon rivers and creeks, by giving ſome delineation 
of theſe, we deſcribe that country, The gulph of St. 
Laurence, from Cape Raze of Newfoundland, to Cape 
Rofier in 50 D. 30 M. N. lat. the mouth of the river 
St. Laurence (here the river is about 3o leagues wide) 
about 88 leagues z in this gulph are the iſlands of Cape- 
Breton |}, Anticoſti, St. Johns, Madalene, and ſome other 

* | {ſmall 
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+ Henry IV. was the firſt of the French Kings, who, to apy; por 
ome 


Pole, - encouraged. trade and manufactures After him, for 


time in the reign of Louis XIV. Colbert (of Scots extraction) ſe- 
cretary of ſtate in France, was a great patron and promoter of the 

oh of ſciences 
ſor all parts of natural-hiſtory, geometry, aſtronomy, mechanicks, ana- 
tomy, himiſtry, and botany ; the French Academy, for the French 
languagezand other parts of the Belles-lettres, the academy for in. 
ſcriptions”and” medals ; the academy for architecture, painting, and 


* Quebcis in the Indian Algonquin language fignifies a frat 


the French; may it be permanent, but wi 
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ſmall iſlands, given to the French by the infamous treaty 
of Utrecht 1713. From Cape Roſier to Tadouſac on the 
north fide of 85 river are 80 leagues bad navigation, 
Tadouſac is no town, but a good harbour for large ſhips, 
navigable for ſhips 25 miles, has a water communica- 
tion by the river Seguany, &c. with Hudſon's- bay. 
From Tadouſac to Quebec are 30 leagues, from Quebec 
to Les Trois Rivieres on the north ſide of the river 30 
leagues; this was the firſt French ſettlement, it abounds 
with iron ore, is the reſidence of a ſub-governor, this 
government (there are three governments in Canada) ex- 
tends 12 miles up the great river and 12 miles down the 
river : the tide does not flow much higher ; from Les 
Trois Rivieres to Monreal the ſeat of the next ſub-gover- 
nor are 30 leagues. 

From Cape Roſiers along the ſouth fide of St. Lau- 
rence to Monreal, is an almoſt continued chain of hills 
or mountains, and the runs of water ſhort and rapid, it 
is ſcarce habitable. A little above Monreal, the two ri- 
vers of Outauawas (comes from a country N. W. belong- 
ing to a large and powerful Indian nation} and Cataraqui 
meet: Cataraqui river comes about 5o leagues S. W. from 
the lake of the ſame name from fort Frontenac at the 
head of this river by water-carriage to Monreal are 4 days 


travel, but from Monreal to fort Frontenac are 10 or - 


more days travel, becauſe of many carrying places at ſe- 
veral cataracts called falls or ſaurs. _ 2" 
The communicating five great lakes of Canada, viz. 
Cataraqui or Ontario, Erie, Ilenois, Hurons, and Upper 
lake may be called inland ſeas, lying from 39 D. to 
51 D. N. Lat. the ſmalleſt Ontario is about 80 leagues 
long, 35 leagues wide; the lake Superieure is 200 leagues 


eee re OE. EC. a BREE... 
N from Nova Scotia by the gut of Canſo 5 leagues long, and 
1 league broad. Cape - Breton iſland lies in length from N. E. to 8. W. 
ſcarce 50 leagues, its greateſt breadth eaſt ave welt about 33 leagues, 
Louiſbourg formerly called Engliſh harbour, is a good port and ſtrong 
fortreſs ; as this formerly belonged to Nova+Scotia, we ſhall refer any 
further account of it to that fettion, r 2 4 
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long, it is larger than the Caſpian ſea. They do not 
freeze over, inow does not lay long within 10 or 12 
miles of them, their ſoft mellow circum- ambient va- 
pour mollifies the air; the Indians ſay that in hot wea- 
ther the wind blows from the lake, and in cold weather 
into the lake, as do the land and ſea-breezes in the Weſt - 
Indies within the Tropicks. ti. 

All the French colonies are under the direction of the 
council of the navy of France, and of one of the four 
ſecretaries of France, called ſecretary for the Marine and 
Plantations, at preſent anno 1747 M. Maurepas. The 
French King's charge per annum for Canada is about 
200,000 crowns z but the high duty upon ſalt ſent from 
France, and the duty upon furs and ſkins ſent from 
Canada to France, overballances this charge. The King's 
bills of exchange upon the treaſury are paid at 15 days 
ſight ; the caſtor bills upon the company are paid at, 
three month's fight, Their currency is the ſame as in 
France, being 2 5 per cent. better than that of the French 
Weſt-India iflands, 2 

By information from capt. La Rondde and lieut. de 
Ramſey, envoys from the governor- general of Canada, 
concerning the French inftigating and furniſhing our ene- 
my Indians with war ammunition; anno 1723 there 
ſail'd from Quebec 19 veſſels for the ocean; built in 
the river of St. Laurence 6 veſſels fit for the ocean. 
N. B. Up the river to the ſouthward, is good ſhip-tim- 
ber, lately they have built two or three men of war for 
France. * Mr 1444-2 e 

The ſeaſon of navigation in the river St. Laurence, 
are the months of Auguſt and September, for the ſtore- 
ſhips and caſtor-company ſhips. Ships have failed 
from Quebec to Rochelle in 18 days. Beſides pelterie 
they ſend to France a ſmall matter of lumber, timber, 
ſtaves, tar, tobacco. Ships from France bring wines, 
brandies, and dry goods, and ſail with flour, peaſe, 
and pork to the Weſt-India iſlands; and from thence 
bome to France with lugars, & c. In Canada from the 

Hp lctting 
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ſetting in of the froſt until ſummer, no news from France 
and other foreign parts, excepting what is conveyed to 
them by way of Albany: many of the French furs are 
clandeſtinely carried to Albany; this is the reaſon, why 
our Dutch ſubjects there are averſe from a war with the 
Canada French, and their Indians. At Oſwego the 
mouth of Onondaguas river.upon the eaſt-ſide of lake 
Ontario, there is a trading fair trom Albany all ſummer ; 
Indians of above 20 different nations reſort thither, from 
South-Carolina in N. lat. 32 D. to the bottom of Hud- 
ſon's-Bay in N. lat. 51 D. therefore there certainly is a 
good water communication inland, in all that extent, 
and conſequently a vaſt Indian ſkin and fur- trade; furs 


ſtaple as to the northward. | 
Canada is ſettled only near the rivers and creeks ; they 
ſow no winter-grain, The produce of the country is 
not much more than is requiſite for their own ſubſiſt- 
ence: the quality of their ſummer- wheat is ſuch, that 
a baker gives 38 lb. wt. fine bread, for a buſhel of wheat : 
apples grow well ; pears, plumbs, and cherries not plen- 
= ty ; peaches will ſcarce do: they kill their ſtore of poul- 
RS try when the froſts ſet in, and keep them froze in their 
garrets during the winter ſeaſon, which ſaves grain, their 
food. | ö 
They have only three towns of any conſideration; viz. 
Quebec the metropolis and reſidence of the governor- 
eneral of Canada or New-France, it is their principal 
tortreſs; the Cathedral is their only pariſh church, in the 
lower town there is a chapel of eaſe ; here are two con- 


of women, or nunneries.. Monreal more pleaſantly ſitu- 


a [mall town and triſling fortification lies: midway upon 


government. N x" 
a. The 


are more plenty to the ſouthward, but not of ſo good a 


vents (Jeſuits aud Recolects) of men, and three convents 


ated, the reſidence of a deputy-governor, 60 leagues. 
above Quebec upon the ſame river, is near as populous 
as Quebec, but not ſo well fortified. Les, Trois Rivieres, 


the river, betwecn theſe two, it is the ſeat of the third 
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The country is divided into about 80 diſtricts, ſome. 
what in the manner of our New-England townſhips (the 


New-England r in Old England would be called a 
eir ſeveral precincts, chapels of 


country pariſh, and 
eaſe. ) 


it this writing, anno 1747, do not exceed 12,900 men, 
with about 1000 regular troops independent marine com- 


panies, and about 1000 Indians that may be perſuaded 9 


to march. 
Beſides the three towns or ſtrong places already men- 
tioned, there are, 1. Crown; Point as above, a late intru- 


* upon the juriſdiction of New-York, laſt year it was 4 
poſed to reclaim it by force, but the projection ſeems 
* i 2. Fort Chamblais, a conſiderable fort or-pais 


from the Engliſh ſettlements to the upper French ſettle- 
ments in Canada. 3. Fort Sorrel, where the river Cham- 
blais, the diſcharge of lake Champlain, enters the river of 
Canada or St. Laurence, an 
Frontenac, where the diſcharge 


All their militia or fencible men capable of marching, ; 
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inſignificant fort. 4. Fort ; F 
of lake Ontario, and the 


other great inland lakes, forms the Cataraqui branch of I 


the river St. Laurence. 5. Fort Denonville near Niagara 
Falls (governor Vaudrueil had it accurately examined, 
it was 26 fathom perpendicular) between the lakes On- 
tario and Erie. 6. La Trouette at Les Detroits begween 
the lakes Erie and Hurons. N. B. Theſe three laſt men- 
tioned forts, have bread and peaſe from Monreal, but no 
other proviſions. 

Beſides theſe, by. way - of -ofteatation; we And in tbe 
French maps of Canada and Miſſiſſippi, many forts mark- 
ed out: theſe are only extempore ſtockades or block- 
houſes made for a ſhort time of reſidence in their 
travelling trade with the Indians; ſome French Indian 
traders when they ſet out, obtain (a certain perquiſite) 
from the an eſcorte of a and a few 
oy ſoldiers for. Protection 3 any Indian i in-" 
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There is an annual patroul of this nature from Qubee 
in Canada to fort Orleance near the mouth of the Miſſiſ- 
fppi, it is about 600 leagues travel with irs detours of 
rivers and 127 the direct diſtance or dif- 
ference in latitude falls ſhort of 400 leagues : this long 
rout is not attended with ſuch difficulties and hardſhips, 
as is commonly imagined ; there is a river falls into 
the ſouth-ſide of lake Erie, which leads to a carrying- 
place to the river Ohio, a branch of the river Miſſiſ- 
lippi; the Indians hereabouts, are by the French called 
Miamis. 
The French in their Weſt-India or America ſettle- 


f ments, have four governor- generals, the ſmall ſettlement 


at Cayenne in Guiana not included, 1. The governor- gene- 
ral of Canada, in his commiſſion is ſtiled governor and 
lieutenant· general of French North-America; he has un- 
der his direction the governments of Quebec, Les Trois 
Rivieres, and Monreal, with the commandans of the ſe- 
veral out · forts already mentioned. 2. The governor- 
general of Louiſiana or Miſſiſſippi; his reſidence is at 


Orleance upon the river Miſſiſſippi; the other government 


upon the river Mobile, or Moville, is under his direction; 
the diſtance is about 40 leagues. 3. The governor gene- 
ral of the“ French Caribbee-Iſlands, or Les Illes au Vent; 
his reſidence is at the iſland Martinique. 4. The go- 

| 8 | vernor 
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* The preſent conſtitution of the Weſt India French 
is: A governor-general, and intendant, who is their chief judge in 
all affairs, and a check upon the general, and a ſupreme council; un- 
der their direction are ſeveral imall governments, departements, or 


commanderies, but under the immediate command of a ſub-governor, 
or licut, du Roy, or commandant ; and theſe diſtricts are divided into 


pariſhes under the command of a kind of militia officer and ſheriff called 


Capitaine du Quartier. * * e 
ique (this is divided into three, via. Fort Royal, 


Under the ge 
governments | 

St. Pierre, and La Trinitee) Guardaloupe (including the com . 
of Grand Terre, and of Les Saints) Marigalante, Grenades (including 
the commandaries 8 »» 


or to hinder the junction of Vernon and Ogle, or to "invade ns 
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vernor-general of St. Domingue * (Hiſpaniola is ſo called 
by the French) or Les Iſles ſous le Vent, his refidence is 
at 
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general, or in his abſence, the governor of Granades commands in 
chic; as happencd anno 1717, when Les Habitants or planters, by 
an inſurrection ſeized their governor-general Le Marquis de Varenne:, 
and the intendant, and ſent them home priſoners, with a proceſs again? 
them. In the French Caribbee-Iflands in time of peace are kept; 
companies Swiſs, of 100 men per company, I@ companies French 
independant marines, not exceeding 50 men each. The preſent gover. 
nor- general is— . who lately ſuperſeded Le Marquis de Cham 
igny, the intendant is De la Croix. St. Bartholomew is a neutral FR 
rand, the property and juriſdiction of it has not been ſettled by an;; 
treaty z it is frequented by ſome French marooners, Fort-Royal in 
Martinique {from P. Feuille) N. lat. 14 D. 43 M. W. from Paris 63 D. 
2 M. anno 1704 variation 6 D. 10 M. E. increaſing about a degree 
in ten years; a pendulum that vibrates ſeconds in Martinique, 1s in 
length 3 feet, 6 and half lines, French meaſure. N. B. Such pendu- 
lums increaſe in length in ſome proportion or regularity from the 
equator to the poles, but hitherto have not been reduced to a table 
at Paris its length, as obſerved by the Academy Royal of Sciences, is; 
feet, 8 and half lines. | 
* Upon the welt part of the iſland Hiſpaniola the French are be- 
come more numerous, and have mach more conſiderable ſettlement; 
than the Spaniards upon its eaſt part; they have about eight ſhipping 
or delivery ports, each with a military commanding officer, Where 
of ſome are called governors, others only Heut. du Roy, fome go by 
the name of commandans, all under the governor-general who reſide: 
at Leogane. Cape St. Nicholas of St. Domingue and . 
of Cuba diſtance 12 leagues make the wind ward paſſage. Neareſt to 
the Spaniard. on the north - ſide is their ſettlement of Ville du Cape, 
N. lat. 19 D. 48 M. W. from Paris 73D. 35 M. we call it Cape- 
Francois, it is their principal ſettlement, and ſends off more produce of 
ſugars, &c. than all the other French ſettlements there, and has a rei 
dent governor_: On the ſouth-ſide next to the Spaniſh ſettlements 
is Fort Louis, N lat. 18 D 18 M. in the bay of L. Iſle des Vaches; 
here lay anno 1741 the famous French quadron under the Marquis 
d' Antin, defigned either to convoy the Spaniſh Plate- fleet to Europe. 


upon admiral Vernon's proceeding againit Carthagena: although 
they eſcaped an engagement with our fleet (reaſons of ſtate arc 
above my reach) in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of proviſion, with 
the death of many, men and loſs of ſome ſhips, they returned to 
France, havin efecter nothing, and d' Antin foon after died, ſome ſay 
killed in a duel by Marquis de Rocheville, a commodore under * 
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at Leogane, the middlemoſt of their ſettlements in N. 
Lat. 18 D. 40 M. 

In the dominions of Canada, Quebec is the metropolis 
and place of greateſt ſtrength z3* when this is — 


— 


— _ r 


this expedition. The intermediate ſettlements are Port de Paix, Leo- 
gane, Grande Gouave, Petite Gouave, &c. they have ſeveral inde- 
pendant marine companies, but depend much upon their militia. 'The 
preſent governor-general is M. de Larnage, the intendant is M. Mail- 
lot. Some of our northern colonies at all times carry on a clande- 
{tine trade with them lately, though in time of war a neighbouring 
colony has been detected in carrying ſupplies thither, and returns from 
thence in molaſſes and indigo, under the blind of flags of truce. 
*The reduction of Canada might have been effected without the 
leaſt riſk of miſcarriage, and the poſleflion maintained (not by putting 
the French inhabitants to the ſword, as was the Spaniſh principle in 
their Indian conqueſts) by tranſporting the French ſettlers to France, 
partly at their own charge where able, partly at our charge where 
poor; and cantoning a great part of the country in property, to the 
ſoldiers who ſerved in the reduction. The Britiſh freedom of the 
preſs allows of ſurmiſes, where nothing 1s poſitively aſſerted. Per- 
haps our miniltry may judge; that no peace could be made with 
France, unleſs France were to reduced as to accept the law, in mak- 
ing of peace at any rate, this might require many years expenſive 
war ; or without delivering up Louiſpourg; the Britiſh people would 
never be reconciled to this, and might occaſion a diſlike to the mini- 
ſters in adminiſtration, and perhaps a diſaffection to the preſent civil 
government or eſtabliſhed 5 This probably may be the 
reaſon with our miniſters, that the fleet and fand forces, apparent- 
ly deſigned to obſerve Duke d' Anville's ſquadron with land forces 
on board for recovering of Louiſbourg. a0 not proceed to prevent 
Louiſbourg's falling again into the French poſſeſſion; that they might 
obviate a popular puzzle in making of peace. Thus our fleet and 
land forces aboard, apparently deſigned againſt Canada, were by way 
of blind ſent upon that romantick deſcent on Britany in France. It 
has been thought that our reduction of Louiſbourg, the key of the 
North-America Cov-FiszutrvandFugr-Teai dp E, was not fo 


- 


agreeable to our miniſtry, as to the populace of Great-Britain ; a 
real war between people of the different nations, but only a co!- 
luſive war between their miniſters. But providence, or as ſome ex- 
prels it, a concurrence of many extraordinary chances or incidents, 
in our miraculous reduction of Louiſbourg, and à train of difafers 
attending the French fleet and land troops: deſigned for its reco- 
very, ſeem to encourage that fondneſs which the Eritiſh people have 
for keeping of Loutſbourg. This year anno 1747, , notwithſtanding 
” H 2 many 
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all their New-France falls inſtantly. Our pretenſions to 
Canada ſhall be enumerated in the ſection of Nova- Scotia. 
Quebec (from De Hayes) is in N. Lat. 46D. 55 M. W. 
from Paris 72 D. zo M. that is from London 70 D. 30 M. 
Boſton (from T. Robie) is in N. Lat. 42 D. 25 M. welt 
from London 71 D. 30 M. therefore Quebec is 4 D. 30 
M. north, and 1 D. 30 M. E. of Boſton; that is, in ge- 
ographical miles 270 north, and 68 miles (reckoning 45 
miles to a degree of longitude in theſe parallels) ealt 
from Boſton. 

Champlain was their firſt governor, he gave name to 
the lake Champlain (the Dutch call it Corlaers lake) the 
paſſage from Albany, or New-York government, to 
Monreal, or the weſt parts of Canada, it is 150 miles 
long, and 30 miles wide. M. Frontenac, who ſucceeded 
anno 1672, gave name to the fort at the diſcharge of lake 
Ontario, being the ſource. of the Cataraqui branch of 
the river St. Laurence, Le Marquis de Nonville ſuc- 
cec:ded to the government anno 1685, and gave name to 
the fort near Niagara falls, between the lakes Ontario 
and Erie ; anno 1687, with 1500 French and Indians, he 
;nvaded the Senekacs country: the year following, anno 
1688, in revenge the Five Nations, with about 1200 In- 
dians, invaded the iſland of Monreal (the governor-ge- 
neral and wife being then in the town of Monreal) rava- 
ged the country, killed about 1000 perſons, and carried 
oft a few captives. To return this in ſome meaſure, in the 
beginning of King William's reign, the French and their 
Indians, to the number of about 200 men, in the night- 
time ſurprized Schenectaday in New-York government, 
and murdered 63 people. In the beginning of Queen 
Anne's war, the colonies of Canada and New-York agreed 


—_— 
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many American Troops are kept on foot, by the direction of the 
Court of Great-Britain, at a great charge, deſigned for the reduction 
of Canada, the land forces deſtined from home for this expedition, 
arg diverted from a Canada expedition this ſeaſon, and ſent to Flan- 
ders, for a grand effort, or critical trial of (kill, and likely may prove 
che ccilts.ot:the. preſent, Mar. | 
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for a neutrality between their reſpective Indians during 
the war, and an advantageous Dutch trade all that time 
vas carried on from Albany to Monreal by means of the 
Indians. | 
The commanders in chief formerly were called admi- 
rals of New-France, afterwards vice-roys, at preſent go- 
vernors and lieutenant- generals. Anno 1665 M. de Traci, 
vice-roy of French America, broughc to Canada four 


independant companies of regular troops ; and in Sep- 


tember the ſame year, M. Courſal governor-general of 
Canada, arrived with a regiment of ſoldiers, and ſome 
families, for ſettlers: at preſent their regular troops con- 
ſiſt of about 28 independant marine companies very in- 
compleat, a parcel of racaille or goal-birds from France, 
not to be depended upon. Anno 1714, father Charle- 
voix writes, that Vandrueil, governor-general of Canada, 
at that time, acquainted M. Ponchartrain miniſter in 
France, viz. Canada has actually in it but 4480 fencible 
men ; the 28 companies of the King's regular troops a- 
mount only to 628 men (like our late Nova-Scotia com- 
panies) and diſperſed in the extent of 100 leagues. Their 
preſent governor-general is Le Marquis de Beauharnois 
(ſome returned priſoners ſay he is lately dead) the inten- 
dant is M. Champarni. 

The French Canada Indians. On our fide, which is the 
ſouth- ſide of the river St. Laurence, they are tribes of 
the New-England nation of Abnaqui Indians, viz. De 
Lorette, a very ſmall tribe a little below Quebec; Wa- 
nonoak on the river Be ſancourt or Puante, over. againſt 
Les Trois Rivieres, not exceeding 40 fighting men; 3 
10 leagues higher is the tribe ot Arouſiguntecook on th: 
river St. Francois, about 160 fighting men; on the eaſt 
fide of lake Champlain, is the tribe of Meſiaſſuck, 60 
fighting men; a little above Monreal are the Kahnuagas, 
about 80 men, being a parcel of idle Ave Maria pray ing 
Indians, runaways from the New-York Mohawks and 
river Indians. Their Indians on the north-ſide of St. 


Laurence 1iver, are Les Eſkimaux, or Barbarcs of Terra 
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de Labradore, they eat their fleſh and fiſh raw, and gq 
naked or covered with ſeals and other ſkins, they are 
in ſmall clans, very idle, and of no great benefit to trade, 
are much diſperſed; Papinchos near the mouth of the 
river St. Laurence; Algonquins about 1500 men about 
Quebec in faſt friendſhip with the French; Outawawaas 
a very large nation, extending back of the other N, W. 
to near the bottom of Hudſon's-Bay ; S. W. are Les 


Ranards ; further ſouth we muſt leave the Indians for 
future diſcoveries. The general farms out the Indian 


trade to private companies or partnerſhips of Indian 
traders in certain diſtricts, 


2. Miss1ss1P1 or Louiſiana. It was firſt diſcovered by 
Toliet a Frenchman, anno 1673. De la Salle comman- 
dant of fort Frontenac traverſed the wilderneſs with 
much fatigue, equal to the greateſt of penances, anno 
1679, 1680, 1681, 1682, and 1682, he went by the way 
of lakes Erie and Ontario (in their communication he 
built a fort called La Trouctte) to Miſſiſſipi. Anno 1584 
he obtained of the court of France 4 veſicls with 200 
ſoldiers aboard, and failed from Rochelle to diſcover and 
fall in with the mouth ot the river Miſſiſſipi; it lies about 
the middle of the north ſhore of the bay of Mexico; 
he expected to find it in the weſtermoſt parts of this 
north ſhore, according as it was laid down in the erro- 
neous ſea-charts of that time, and accordingly landed in 
the bay St. Bernard, which he called bay St. Louis, here 
he built fort St. Louis but f ſoon neglected, it is nearly 
in the ſame meridian with St. Cruz 97 D. 30 M. W. from 
London: the French maps extend the Louiſiana further 
ſouth to Rio Bravo in 25 D. N. lat. From bay St. Louis 
he travelled by land and diſcovered the mouth of the 
Miſſiſüppi 1685; in his return for Canada, anno 1680, 
he was killed by a mutiny of his men. 

The ſource of the Miilipt is nrar FluGton's-Bay, wel: 
of the great lakes; the French have travelled up this 
river in canoes to 45 D. N. lat, i 
| The 
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The firſt eſtabliſhment of the colony was by captain 
d' Iberville, anno 1698, and although a natural and true 
Spaniſh property, the French ſettlements were connived 
at by Philip V. King of Spain, grandſon to Louis XIV. 
of France. Anno 1712, M. Crozat ſecretary of finances 
or treaſury, obtained from the King of France the ſole 
privilege of trading to and from the Miſſiſſippi for z5 
years; this turning to no account, he relinquiſhed it to 
the regent of France, and by the projection of M. Law, 
it was converted into the memorable bubble of the Mit 
ſiſſippi- company (any out of the way remote, not eaſily 
to be inveſtigated ſcheme of colony and profitable trade 


would have anſwered) this Miſſiſſippi ſham company firſt 


began to be hatched anno 1717. 

This Miſſiſſippi colony extends from bay St. Louis to 
Penſacola in a {ea-line of near 200 leagues, but all along 
the water is ſo ſhoal, it is of no uſe in trade excepting 
the mouth of MiſiMppi, and there the country is un- 
healthful trom the inundations or floods at certain ſeaſons 
by the diſſolving of the northward ſnow ; they have a 
{mall fur-trade, and begin to plant indigo; the bay of 
Movile, or L' Ile Dauphine, admits only of veſſels of 
{mall draught, 

From bay St. Louis or Bernard to Orleance upon the 
Miſſiſſippi, the reſidence of the governor-general, are 
about 140 leagues ; thence to L'Iſle Dauphine, where a 
ſub-governor reſides, are 40 leagues; thence to Penſacola 


a a Spaniſh ſertlement are 15 leagues: from L' Ile Dau- 


phine in N. lat. 30 M. 30 D. W. long. from Paris 92 D. 


or 89 D. 30 M. weſt from London, are 7 D. 30 M. long. 
caſt to Cape Florida. | 


* III. Pertugueſe diſcoveries and ſettlements. 


Brazil is a narrow ſlip, its ſca-line extends from the 
river Amazons under the equinoctial, to Rio de la Plata. 


— —— 
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* As a few addi:ional pages may conduee towards a full and diſtinct 
but contracted, view of all the American colonies from the ſeveral 


European nations, we difpenſe a little with our limits firſt propoſed. 
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By treaty of Baden, anno 1714, Spain reſigns to Portu- 
gal, in full property and juriſdiction, the territory and 
colony of the Sacrament on the north branch of Rio de 
la Plata; Portugal not to allow of any traders to Brazil, 
but the European Portugueſe. The Portugueſe have à 
fort on the north ſide of the entrance of La Plata in 8. 
lat. 34 D. 


Brazil was a Portugueſe accidental diſcovery; in ſail- 


ing for their ſettlements and factories in the Eaſt- Indies, 


anno 1500, a Brazil fleet by the eaſterly trade-winds was 
drove upon the coaſt of Brazil. They made no ſettle- 
ment of conſequence until anno 1549, King John ſent 
over ſettlers and ſoldiers. | 

It is divided into 14 captain-fhips, whereof 8 belong 
to the king, and 6 to private proprietors ; all under one 
vice-roy, who reſides at Bahia, or Bay of all Saints in 
S. lat. 12 D. 45 M. 

The Portugueſe upon their firſt arrival in Brazil cru- 
elly murdered the Indians in the ſame manner as the Spa- 
niards had done in Mexico and Peru ; doubtleſs the po- 
litical reaſon was, there being too numerous to be kept 
under a continued ſubjection; but their religious evaſion 
was, dominion is founded upon grace, therefore none 
have any right to life or land but the true Roman Ca- 
tholicks, Tantum potuit ſuadere malorum religio. 

Portugal, conſequently Brazil, was in the Spaniſh ju- 
riſdiction from anno 1580 to 1640; Philip II. of Spain 
claimed as he was the ſon of the eldeſt daughter of King 
Emanuel of Portugal ; whereas the Ducheſs of Braganza 
was a daughter of the ſon of King Emanuel, a better title. 
The Dutch revolted from and at war with Spain, become 
maſters of the northern parts of Brazils for ſome years; 
upon the revolution of Portugal in favour of the houſe 
of Braganza, anno 1640, the Dutch gradually loſt ground, 
the Dutch chuſing rather to cut the Portugueſe from the 
Spice-iſlands, than divert their force to keep poſſeſſion of 
Brazil; by Cromwell's war with the Dutch, anno 1642 
May, to anno 1654 April, they could not afford ſufficient 
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protection to their, conqueſts there (anno 1641 the Dutch 
made a truce with the Portugueſe, uti paſſidetis, for 10, 


years) and from the above conſiderations and their ſmall, 
country not affording ſpare people ſufficient to ſettle there, 


the Dutch made a total ſurrender by a treaty anno 1661. 

Their rich mines diverted them from their former ſugar 
buſineſs, and the other European colonies have got into it. 
The yearly import of gold to Portugal, for ſome years paſt, 
has been about 3 million ſterling per annum. 

Anno 1711 the French took Rio de Janiero and brought 
it to contribution it is from thence that moſt of their gold 
is ſhipr. The Brazil fleet for that port in S. Lat. 23 D. 
ſets out in January; for Bahia, in near 13 D. S. Lat. they 
ſet out in February; for Fernambuc in 8 D. S. Lat. ſet 
out in March; and upon their return leave theſe parts in 
May and June. Moſt of the Brazil harbours are a dan- 
gerous navigation, becauſe of ſunken rocks at a ſmall 
depth. 

The moſt valuable imports to Portugal from Brazils 
are gold (generally coined there at Bahia marked B. and 
Riode Janiero marked R.) found in ſeparate grains or ſmall 
pieces, or intermixed with ſpar, but not extracted or ſepa- 
rated from ſilver and other metals as in Mexico; and of 
late diamonds, generally + ſmall and of a bad water. 
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+ We have lately in the news papers from Europe, a romantick 
account, of a huge diamond ſent home from Brazils to the King 
of Portugal of 1680 carats (a carat is 4 grains) the news-writers, 
to heighten the romance, put it at 224 millions ſterling value ; whereas 
even according to the ancient high valuation of diamonds (formerly 
a diamond of one carat of a good water and well poliſhed was va- 
lued at 10/. ſterling, or 110 Dutch florins, the value of thoſe more 
weighty was the ſquare of carats multiplied into the value of one 
carat ; diamonds moſt in demand are from 1 and half grains to 6 
grains) if cut and poliſhed of the beſt water would not exceed 28 
millions ſterling, 2 if only brute or not cut, not above half thct 
value, and if we ſuppoſe it of a bad water, as are moſt of the Brazil 
diamonds, perhaps not much better than ſome curious well cut and 


poliſhed pebbles, this will reduce the value very much. Formerly 


the largelt diamonds known were, 1, That of the Great Mogul (for- 
| merly 
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5 IV. Dutch Diſcoweries and Settlements. 


The Dutch Weſt-India company is of little or no con- 
ſideration; the price of their actions {or flock as it 1s 
called in London) 30 to 35; whereas the Dutch Faſt-Invia 
company actions at preſent are about 450+. For many 
years their whole buſineſs was depredations or piracie; 
upon the Spaniards and Portugueſe, in which they were 
very ſucce{siul ; hrit they took a Brazil fleet in Bahia or 
bay of All- Saints, next they took two ſhips of the Spaniſh 
plate-flect near Cuba, ſome time after they took a Spaniſh 
plate - fleet worth twelve millions of florins, At preſent the 
interlopers run away with the company's trade and profits. 


* 
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merly all diamonds of any value came from the Mogul's dominion: 
of 279 carats. 2. That of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany of 139 ca. 
rats but inclining to a citron colour. 3. Governor Pitt's diamond ſold 
to the crown ot France for 2 millions of livres or 1 35,0007, ſterling, 
it was of 1257 carats. 

+ In AmsTERDAM-Baxx, there is no ſale of actions or flock, i: 
is not properly a company. It was eſtabliſhed anno 160g by a placaer: 


or act of the vroedſchap or town-council; the ſtate of Amtterdam oblige 


themſelves to make good all monies lodged in this bank. "I hey retain 


the ſame intrinſick value of denominations, as they were at the time 0: 


the erection of this bank; thus for inſtance, a ducatoon at that time 
was three guilders, and ſo continues to be received and paid ava, 
there; whereas in the common currency of Holland, it is reckoned 6; 
ſtivers, and the par of the agio is 5 per cent. N. B. Here is a me- 
thod to prevent depreciation, and qualifies this bank for that univer- 
ſal credit which it has obtain'd in all foreign trade; notwithſtanding 
we may obſerve that the beſt conſtitutions upon earth may be ſhocke! 
by very extraordinary events, anno 2672 upon that ſudden rapid inva- 
nion of the ſeven united provinces by France, the transfers in this 
bank were ſold at 10 per cent. diſcount, for current money, which 
with the addition of the agio is in effect 15 per cent. This Bank 13 
the merchant's caſhier, and he negotiates his affairs by transfers in his 
folio, a bank transfer is a legal tender ; when the bank pays out ſpecie, 
which ſeldom happens, they retain one eighth per cent. for keeping, 
telling, &. Merchants of great dealings, for 10 ducatoons per an- 
num have the ſtate of their account ſent to their lodgings every morn- 
ing; the charge of transferring a ſum exceeding 300 guilders coſts 


only one ſtiver or penpy, There was a bank eſtabliſhed at Rotterdam 
anno 1636, it is of no note. 
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After anno 1621, upon the expiration of the Dutch 12 
years truce with Spain, they diſturbed the Brazil ſettlements 
(the Portugueſe dominions were at that time under the 
Spaniſh juriſdiction) and were troubleſome in Chili; they 
got ſome ſooting in Guiana ard retained a conſiderable 


| tooting in the north parts of Brazil, for ſome years. 


tation- duty, and plantation-bonds. 


The Dutch ſettlements in America are not conſiderable, 
VIZ. 

1. Amongſt the Caribbee iſlands, the ſmall iſland of 
Statia or St. Euſtace, a few leagues welt from St. Kits; 
here is a Dutch Weſt-India company-governor; notwith- 
ſtanding the Dutch interlopers carry on here a conſide- 


rable trade with the French and Britiſh people of the 
Caribbee iſlands ; in this port the Britiſh and French Ame- 


ricans carry on a conſiderable intercourſe of trade ; and 
from St. Kits much ſugar and molaſſes are brought clan- 
deſtinely to fave the 4 and halt per cent. and the plan- 
This iſland is not 
capable of making above 100,000 1b. wt. of ſugar per 
annum. The governor of Statia ſends a commandant 
to the ſmall iſland of Sabia, which raiſes only ſome ſtock 
or market proviſions; he has alſo a commandant in 
St. Martin's iſland, this ſeems to be a neutral iſland, at 
preſent a few Dutch and ſome French live there, but of 
no conſideration. 

2. Amonglt the leſſer Antilles (Cuba, Jamaica, Hiſpa- 
niola, and Porto-Rico are called the greater Antilles) upon 
the coaſt of Caraccoes or windward coaſt of the Spaniſh 
main, their principal ſettlement is the ſmall iſland of 
Curaſo, lies about 8 leagues from the Terra Firma in 12 
D. N. Lat. The Dutch took it from the Spaniards, anno 
1634; their chief buſineſs is an interloping ſmuggling 
trade with the windward coalt of the Spaniſh main. 
Adjoining to it are the th {mall iſlands of Aruba eaſt- 
ward, and weſtward are Bonaire, Aves, Roca, and Orchilla, 
of no conſideration. | 

3. Guia a; their chief ſettlement is Surinam. It was 
taken by the Dutch nom the Engliſh in the beginning of 

| | King 
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King Charles IT's reign, and confirmed to them by the 
treaty of Breda anno 1667 in exchange for New-York con- 
firmed to the Engliſh. Here are three proprietors con- 
cerned, viz. The Dutch Weſt-India company, the town 
of Amſterdam, and admiral Somelſdike's heirs. It is gar- 
rifon'd by a detachment of one man out of each Dutch 
foot company of regular troops. It is a ſugar colony, 
they keep their books 1n light pieces of eight, royals, and 
ſtivers; 6 ſtivers make a royal, 8 royals make a piece of 
eight. Their currency is 20 per cent. worſe than the cur- 
rency in Holland, a Holland's guilder paſſes for 24 ſtivers; 
their large currency is transferring bills of exchange upon 
Amſterdam, at the difference of 20 per cent; a heavy 
piece of eight paſſes for three guilders. 

New-England has a conſiderable trade with Surinam for 
molaſſes. Surinam government by proclamation Jan. 27. 
1705. N. S. allow the importation of“ horſes and neat cat- 
tle from our colonies, at an impoſt of ſeven guilders per 
head, with tunnage of ſeven guilders per laſt of two tun 
ſhipping ; there is alſo a duty of 5 per cent. out (6 per 
cent. inward) upon two third value of goods. 

Weſt or to the leeward of Surinam is Barbice, a new 
ſettlement, belonging to a ſeparate company, in a very 
thriving way, ſhares are are ſold at a very great advance. 

Weſt of Barbice is another Dutch ſettlement Eſquibe 
(the Engliſh ſeamen, much guilty of corrupting foreign 
words, call it, Iſe a Cape) this furniſhes good mill timber 
for. all the Weſt-India ſugar ſettlements, and produces 

uantities of Balſam Capivi, the beſt of all the medicinal 
natural balſams. | 
Cayenne a ſmall French ſettlement in Guiana, eaſt, that 
is to windward of Surinam, it lies in N. Lat. 4 D. 5; M. 
it is a ſugar colony. New-England ſends 2 or 3 floops 
to Cayenne yearly for molaſſes. | 
: St, Thomas 


— 
— 


Mika) — 


— 


In New-England there is a breed of ſmall mean horſes called 
Jades or Surinamers, theſe run and feed in the waſte lands at little ar 
no charge, and are ſhipt off to Surinam for the uſe of their mills, &c. 
in the ſugar plantations, 
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+ St. Thomas, one of the Virgin-iſlands, is compre- 
hended in the commiſſion of the governor-general of 
our leeward iſlands 3; at preſent it is in poſſeſſion of a 
Daniſh company, ſeldom any company's ſhips to be ſeen 
there; the king of Denmark has a negative in all their 
proceedings, they may raiſe about 2,500,000 1b. weight 
of ſugar per annum, they raiſe ſome cotton ; here is a 
Brandebourg or Pruſſian factory. All their ordinances 
and publick writings are in Hollands or low Dutch, which 
is the mother-tongue of the iſland. Their currency is 
as in Surinam. It is a ſort of neutral port, but under 
good economy. | 

Tobago lies in 11D. 30 M. N. lat. 39 D. W. from 
London, about 40 leagues ſouth from Barbadoes, near 
the Spaniſh iſland Trinadad, which lies near the mouth of 
the river Oranoke. King Charles II. made a grant of it 
to the Duke of Courland to be ſettled only by the ſubjects 
of England and Courland. The Duke of Courland made 
ſcveral grants in it to Engliſhmen, but continues not ſettled. 

St. Crux. The Engliſh, French, and Daniſh have at 


times claimed it; it continues a neutral iſland, lies ſouth 
from the Virgin-iſlands. 


V. Britiſh It American diſcoveries, and Weſt.-India 
and ſettlements, ; 


I come to a cloſe of the introductory account of Ames 
rican affairs in general, it has infenſibly ſwelled in the 
handling, much beyond my firſt plan; I hope it is not 
tedious to the curious and intelligent reader. We now 
enter upon the principally intended ſubje&, the Britiſh 
ſettlements in America, An author, without oſtentation 
deſigning a common good, may endeavour to conciliate 
attention and faith in his readers. As no man is born 
with the inſtinct or innate knowledge of his native or 
mother country, and does not generally enter upon ſuch 


— 


+ We annex the following ſhort paragraphs to render our enumeration 


of the American ſcttlements from Europe compleat. 


reſearches 


4 
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reſearches until 25 Et. the air of the ſoil and juvenile 
converſation do not much contribute towards this 
Therefore a perſon not a native; but not a foreigner, 
who comes into any country at that age, and enters upon 
and proſecutes ſuch inveſtigations from perſonal obſerva. 
tions, and credible correſpondencies for a courſe of thirty 
years, may be ſaid, as it born in the country. I hop: 
criticks, natives of any of theſe our colonies, will nut 
reckon it a preſumption in me to eſſay the following ac. 
counts; eſpecially as at preſent, no native appears to un- 
dertake this laborious but uſeful performance; I acknoy- 
ledge ir to be a performance not of genius, but of labour, 
and method to render it diſtinct and clear. 

The American colonies cannot be claimed by the ſeve- 
ral European nations from preocupancy (they were not 


derelicts but in poſſeſſion of the aboriginal Indians) nor 


by inheritance, nor by what the law of nature and nations 
deem a juſtifiable conqueſt ; therefore the adventuring 
European powers, could only give to ſome of their par. 
ticular ſubjects an excluſive grant of negociating and pur: 
chaſing from the natural proprietors the native Indians, 
and thereupon a power of juriſdiction. 

Formerly priority of diſcovery, even without a conti- 
nued occupancy or poſſeſſion, was deemed a good claim: 
thus we originate our claims in North-America from the 
Cabots coaſting from Prima Viſta in 66 D. to 34 D. N. 
lat. although for near a century following, we made no 
ſettlements there, and did not ſo much as navigate thc 
coalt ; becauſe Henry VIII. was a vicious prince, the al- 
fairs of his wives, and perplexities with the church, gave 
him full employment; Edward VI. was a minor; Qu. 
Mary a wicked woman and bigotted Roman Catholick, 
her ſole attention was to re- eſtabliſn popery, at that time 
wearing out of faſhion, in a moſt inhumane, execrable, 
furious, zealous manner; good Queen Elizabeth, a great 
encourager of trade and navigation in ſome reſpects, 
but had the diſtreſſing of the Spaniards, and protection 
of the Dutch, more in her intentions, than the making 0! 

2 diſcoveries 
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diſcoveries and ſettlements in America, Royal grants 
of lands if not occupied, and in proceſs of time if ano- 
ther grant (with occupancy) is made to others, the firſt 
grant becomes void. Thus Duke Hamilton's grant in 
the Naraganſet country, Mr. Maſon's grant of New- 
Hampſhire, and many grants in the N. E. parts of News» 
England are become void. 

The Cabors of Venetian extract, anno 1495 obtained 
from K. Henry VII. a patent for the property of all lands 
they ſhould diſcover weſtward of Europe, one fifth of 
the clear profit is reſerved to the King. Henry VII. was 
a lover and hoarder up of money. They fitted out 
trom Briſtol anno 1496, proceeded along the north 
ſhore of America till obſtructed by the ice; then they 


turned their courſe ſouthward, and at length their pro- 


viſions proving ſcanty, they were obliged to put off for 
England. Thus the Cabots in the name of, and by com- 
miſſions from the crown of England, began to range the 
continent of North-America, before Columbus from the 
crown of Spain diſcovered any part of the continent ot 
America, from 1492 to 1498 Columbus diſcovered only 
the iſlands in the gulph of Mexico, The Cabots were 
good induſtrious navigators, they were the firſt who wea- 
thered the north cape of Europe. 

The next patent for diſcoveries and ſettlements in 
America was March 25, 1584, to f Sir Walter Raleigh 


2 — it. Aw 


+ Sit Walter Raleigh, of a good but reduced family in Devonſhire, 
was handiome, robult, and eloquent, had a liberal education, and was 
brought up at the inns of court ; he was much in favour with Queen 
Elizabeth, and diſcovered Guiana anno 1595. He was in the plot 
againſt K. James I. with Lord Cobham, Grey, &c. convicted and con- 
demned for high-treaſon ; he was 13 years in priſon, and wrote the 
hiſtory of the world; he projeted a ſcheme to liberate himſelf, by 
propofing to the court the difcovery of a gold mine in Guiana, (he 
was naturally a mighty hunter after mines of minerals, metals, and 
precious ſtones) was fitted out, proceeded, and returned empty ; being 
unſucceſsful, and by the reſentment of . Gundamore the Spaniſh am- 
baſlador at the court of England, his former ſentence was averred, 


and he was beheaded. 
and 
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and aſſociates, for diſcovering and planting lands i» 
North-America, not actually poſſeſſed by any Chriltian 
prince: that ſame year two {mall veſſels were ſent via 
Canaries and the Caribbee-iſlands (this, in theſe days was 
reckoned the only rout of navigation for any part of 
America) to trade upon that coaſt; upon their return, 
in honour to the virgin Queen Elizabeth, it was called 
Virginia, reaching ſo far north as the gulph of St. Lau- 
rence. Anno 158; Sir Walter ſent Sir Richard Grenville 
with ſeveral veſſels and 108 people to begin a plantation; 


they landed upon the iſland Roanoke near the mouth of | 
Albemarle river in North-Carolina. Sir Francis Drake 


from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, by way of the gulph of 
Florida ſtream, touched in at Roanoke anno 1 586, theſe 
people ſettlers diſſatisfied, moſt of them returned with 


him to England. Anno 1587 and 1589 Mr. White with | 
the character of governor, brought over ſome people | 


to Cape Hatteras, but effected no ſettlement. 


No further attempt worth mentioning was made un- | 
til anno 1606, Sir Walter Raleigh by his attainder having 
forfeited his patent, ſeveral adventurers petitioned the 
king for grants, and a grant was made to two companies, | 
in one charter, viz. to the London adveaturers from 24 | 
D. to 41 D. N. lat, the other company was the Briſtol, | 


Exeter, Plymouth, Sc. adventurers, from 38 D. to 45D. 


N. lat. Thus perhaps the uncommon and conſequent- 
ly neglected part from Cape Charles ro Connecticut might 
fall into the Dutch hands. In the firſt campany of ad- 
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venturers ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen obtained 4 


patent with power of government for a certain diſtrict, 
the juriſdiction to be in a preſident and ſtanding council; 
they fitted out Capt. Newport with 3 ſhips and 100 ſet- 


tlers; they ſail'd into Chelapeak-bay, and 50 miles up I 


James-river, and began a ſettlement called James-town. 
Here properly begins the firſt planting of our eldeſt co- 
lony Virginia; the further narrative of this colony be- 
longs to the ſection of Virginia. 1 


j 
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The other company in the ſame charter of anno 1606, 
called the company of Plymouth, or Weſt-country ad- 
venturers, vis. Sir John Popham chief-juſtice, Sir Fer- 
dinand Gorge governor of Plymouth, &c. began their 
adventures in trade and ſettlements at Sagadahock in 


New- England, about the ſame time. 


Their firſt adventure was taken by the Spaniard : 


anno 1608 they fitted out captains Popham and Gilbert 
with people or ſettlers, and ſtores, and built a fort St. 
+ George near Sagadahock ; it came to nothing. Anno 


1614 Capt. Smith, ſome time preſident of Virgina, 


called the traveller, a good ſolid judicious writer in 
general, fitted out two ſhips and made a good voyage 
in trade; upon his return to England, he preſented a 


plan of the country to the court, and it was called New- 


England. As after a few years the London company 
diſſolved, ſo, it ſeems was the fate of this company, 
and anno 1620 Nov, 3. king James I. did grant to a 
company of adventurers called the council of Plymouth, 
40 in number, all lands from 40 D. to 48 D. N. lat. 
Keeping up the claim to New Netherlands, or Nova 
Belgia, at that time in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, at pre- 
ſent the Britiſh colonies of New-York, New-Jerſies, and 
Penſyvania. This council of Plymouth made ſeveral 


X grants which were found faulty from their indiſtinctneſs, 


and having no power to delegate juriſdiction. Here we 


I muſt break off, and refer the further Narration to the 
ſections of the New-England colonies, which were the 
the council of Plymouth grants. 


The firſt inducements of the Engliſh adventurers to 


ä take out patents for countries or lands in America, and 
co ſuffer ſo much in ſettling, were the hopes of finding 


3 4 + Tho company or council of Plymouth, by their charter or patent 


n 
1 


rich mines of minerals, metals and precious ſtones, and 
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ad a power to convey any portion of their granted lands to any of 


q his majeſty's ſubjeQs : After r ny many indiſtina and inter- 
C 


FF {ering grants, did ſurrender their 


a er to the crown, by an infiru 
ment under their common ſeal, June 7, 1535. ; 
| I 


— 


preſſed to run back inland 100 miles; afterwards the 


Contempt, they began in the reign of King Charles 11. Tories al- 
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a thorough-fare to the Eaſt- Indies or Spice-iſlands. Af. 


ter ſome time theſe projectors finding themſelves diſ- 
appointed, the old patents were neglected or annihilated; | 
in the end of James I. reign, and beginning of Charles I, 
new grants were procured : but by reaſon of the fol- 
lowing civil conſuſions and diviſions, the conditions of | 
theſe new grants were not complied with; and people 
ſit down at pleaſure and at random; upon the reſto- | 
ration of King Charles II. theſe ſettlers petitioned for pe. 
culiar grants (as we ſhall obſerve in the ſeveral ſections 
of colonies) particularly of Maryland, Carolina, New- | 
York, Connecticut, Rhode:iſland. £ 

The firſt grants from the crown were generally ex. 


> 


ſtile was due weſt to the South-ſeas, or until they met 
with ſome other Chriſtian ſettlement ; ſometimes it is Þ 
expreſſed from ſea to fea, caſt and welt : at preſent 
the words are to run back indefinitely. Many of thc: 
firſt grants were by falſe or uncertain deſcriptions, and 
did interfere with one another; as we may obſerve in 
the hiſtory of their ſeveral boundaries in proceſs of tim: 
rectified and at preſent ſettled. _ 

The ſettling of our ſundry colonies have been upon {:- 
veral occaſions and from various beginnings. New-Eng- 
land was firſt ſettled by people from England, tenacious 
of their own non- conformiſt way of religious worſhip, 
and reſolved to endure any hardſhips, viz. a very diſtant 
removal, inclemencies of the climate, barrenneſs of the 
ſoil, Ec. in order to enjoy their own way of thinking, 
called goſpel-privileges, in peace and purity. Our Welt- 
India iflands have been ſettled or increaſed, ſome of them 
by Royaliſts, ſome by Parliamentarians 3 ſome by * Jo- 
ries, ſome by Whigs, at different times fugitives or exiles 
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Whig and Tory, originally were reciprocal party cant names ol 


ſerted paſlive-obedi&fee and non-reſiſtance, as a prerogative of the 
crown; Whigs maintained that liberty and property was a natural pri” 
vilege of the people, | | * 

CY from 
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* from their native country. Virginia and Maryland have 
been for many years, and continue to be a ſink for 
= tranſported criminals. Pennſylvania being the property 
of Mr. Penn, a Quaker, he planted it with Quakers (as 
Lord Baltimore for the ſame reaſon at firſt planted Ma- 
* ryland with Roman Catholicks) it is lately very much 
© increaſed by huſbandmen ſwarming from Ireland and 
Germany. 


2. The Britiſh and ſettlements, 


in and near the gulph of Mexico, are the Spaniſh leav- 
tings; the Spaniards, their firſt diſcoverers, made no ac- 
count of them; and when the Engliſh began to ſettle 
them, they were not diſturbed by the Spaniard, as if be- 
low their notice. The Engliſh at firſt had no other de- 
ſign there, only to diſtreſs the Spaniards; thus Sir Francis 
Drake made ſeveral depredations there, but no ſettlement, 
anno 1585 he took St. Domingo, Carthagena, and St. 
F Auguſtine, and ſoon quitted them. Anno 1597 Porto 
Rico was conquered by the Engliſh, but dropt. 
The Britiſh American iſland governments may be 
Zenumerated under theſe heads, viz. The two ſmall ſettle- 
ments of Bermudas and Providence, or Bahama-Iflands, 
and the three general governments of Barbados, Leeward- 
B23 Iſlands, and Jamaica: theſe three governments are called 
the Britiſh ſugar iſlands. As at preſent ſugar is of gene- 
ral uſe, and occaſions a vaſt branch of publick revenue to 
the nations of Great-Britain, France, and Holland, a 
digreſſion concerning lugar may be acceptable. 


; The Britiſh American colonies, eſpecially their iſlands 


, > 


j 


A digreſſion concerning ſugar, 


The antient Greeks and Romans uſed honey only for 
ſweetning, ſugar was not known amongſt them: Paulus 
#gineta, a noted compiler of medical hiſtory, and one 
of the laſt Greek writers upon that ſubje&, about anno 
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625 is the firſt who expreſly mentions ſugar, it was at 
firſt called, Mel arundinaceum, that is, reed or cane honey, 
It came from China, by way of the Eaſt-Indies and 
Arabia to Europe. As ſpirits ( ſpiritus ardentes) not 
above a century ago were uled only as officinal cordials, 
but now are become an endemical plague every where, 
being a pernicious ingredient in moſt of our beverages: 


So formerly ſugar was only uſed in fyrups, conſerves, ; 


and ſuch like Arabian medicinal compoſitions. It is a 
preſent become of univerſal and moſt noxious uſe, it 


fouls our animal juices, and produces ſcrophulas, ſcurvyz, 
and other putrid diſorders ; by relaxing the ſolids, it oc- | 


caſions watery ſwellings, and catarrhous ails, it induces 
hyſterick and other nervous diſorders 3 therefore ſhoul! 


be ſparingly uſed, eſpecially by our weaker ſex, they ar: 


naturally of a Fibra laxa. 


The iſland colonies (in a peculiar manner they ar | 


called the Weſt-Indies) had the ſugar-cane from the Bra. 


zils; the Portugueſe of Brazil might have them from 


their ſettlements in the [| Eaſt-Indies : At preſent the flz- 
vour and ſmell of our ſugars, and of thoſe from Brazil 
differ conſiderably, this may be attributed to what th: 
French call, Le gout de terroir; thus it is with wines from 


tranſplanted vines; Virginia tobacco, and Brazil, and 


Varinas tobacco differ upon this account. 


Arundo ſacharifera C. B. P. ſugar-cane, are the bo- 
tanical Latin and Engliſh tribe names; it grows to five, BY 


a —c_._. 


Africa, and Europe; we can trace, even in our records, Which do nt Be 
go back exceeding 2500 years, many notable things from thence, {uct BR 
as the ſilk - worm, the ſugar- cane, the ſmall-pox, &c. America having 

no known land communication with thoſe, and the intermediate va" BR 
gation ſo long, that until the late improvements in navigation, Amer Buy 
and the moon were much upon the ſame footing with reſpect to Europe 
Aſia, and Africa: Hence it is, that upon our diſcoveries of Amer By 
excepting ſpeech, which is natural to mankind, they ſeem to have beet 
only a gregarious ſort of man- brutes; that is, they lived in tribes % 


herds and nations, without letters or arts further than to acquire 
neceſſaries of life. 
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ſix, or more feet high; articulated or jointed with a 
gramineous or reed leaf. The canes are generally planted 
in Auguſt, and cut down from Chriſtmas to June, of 
the following, not the ſame year; they are from 16 to 
22 months upon the ground; this produce allows of a 
great latitude as to gathering in, without any conſiderable 
loſs : if cut ſeaſonably and ſoon, they yield more juice, 


but leſs rich than if left ſtanding a tew months longer : 
* moreover canes that might have been cut end of Decem- 


ber, the planters are under a neceſſity to keep ſome of 
them growing until June, to furniſh provender, which 
is cane-tops, for their cattle. One gallon of cane liquor 
may yield about 1 pound 3 quarters of ſugar; a pot of 


5 60 wt. of ſugar, may drop about 3 gallons molaſſes; 1 


gallon molaſſes, if good, yields near 1 gallon rum or 
proof ſpirit; by claying ſugars loſe above 2 ſevenths, 
which runs into molaſſes: the difference upon the im- 
rovement of ſugars generally is in this proportion, viz. 
f muſcovadoe fell at 25 5. per cent. wt. firſt clays ſell at 
35, ſecond clays at 45, third clays at 35. 1 
The manufacture is reckoned equal in value to the 
produce or cultivation; it has many chargeable articles, 


the mill, the boiling-houſe, the curing-houſe, ſtill-houſe, 


ſtore-houſe: ſugars are diſtinguiſhed into muſcayadoes, 
by the French called Sugar bis or brute, firſt, ſecond, 
and third clayings or refinings. | | 

The cultivation of the cane; a length of few joints 
or knots laid flat or horizontally in holes, theſe holes 
are half foot deep or better, 3 feet long, 2 feet wide; 
30 good field negroes may hoe an acre' a day; from 
each joint or oculus proceeds a reed of canes, 

In Barbados the charge of cultivation and manufac- 
ture of ſugar (ſuppoſing the labour hired, as it happens 
in ſome particular circuraſtances) is about 15 /. per acre, 
an acre at a medium is reckoned to produce 2500 . 
wt. ſugar z therefore all exceeding 12 5. per cent, wt. in 


the price of ſugars, is clear profit to the planter. - N. B. 
The rum defrays the ordinary expence of the planta- 


3 tion, 
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tion. They allow one good field negro for one acre 
canes, all labour included. The labour is very conli- 
derable (ſuppoſing the ground well cleared and brought 
to) viz. holling, planting, dunging, weeding, hilling, 
and cutting, 

After the firſt purchaſe, the charge of a ſugar plan- 
tation negro, is very {mall, not exceeding 40s. per ann. 
for cloathing and feeding; when full cloathed, it is 
Jacket and breeches for the men, jacket and pettycoats 


for the women of Oznabrigs at qd. per yard, and a | 
coarſe red mill'd cap; the negrocs of one plantation live 


in contiguous huts like an African town; are allowed 
ſome ſhort time, viz. Saturday aſternoon, and Sundays, 
with a ſmall ſpot of ground to raiſe proviſions for them- 
ſelves ; or if new negroes, are allowed one pint of Guinca 
corn, one ſalt herring, or an equivalent per day in other 
proviſions of ſalt mackrel, dry'd ſalt-fiſh, Indian corn, 
&c. Barbados requires a ſupply of 4000 or 5000 ney 
negroes per annum. 

The planters divide their canc-Jands into thirds, viz. 
one third ſtanding canes, another third new-plantcd 
canes, and the other third fallow. In Barbados they 
plant every crop or ſecond crop, in the other iſlancs 
they have ratoons, or ſecond, third, fourth, &c. crops 
from the ſame roots, but every ſucceeding year they 
yield leſs. 

The quantity of ſugar imported per annum from the 
Britiſh ſugar-iſlands to Great-Britain is about 80,000 to 
85,000 hogſheads at 1000 wt. per hogſhead. 

n imitation of the French, by an act of parliament 
1739, Britiſh ſugars are allowed to be carried direct!y, 
without entring in Great-Britain, to any foreign port 
jouth of Cape Finiſterre, under certain reſtrictions too 
long for our enumeration. About 30 years ago the 
French were chiefly ſupplied with ſugars from Great- 
Britain, at pretent they ſupply theinſelves, and can at- 
ford to undlerſell us in all markets, the Mediterrancan, 
Holland, Hamburgh, &c. 
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An exact minute liſt of the ſucceſſive governors in the 
ſeveral iſlands, are ſcarce of any hiſtorical uſe, unleſs 
where ſome things remarkable have — during 
their government; therefore without making much en- 
quiry, I ſhall only mention thoſe who eaſily occur. 


The Weſt-India iſlands, together with Virginia, Ma- 


ryland, and Carolinas, are of vaſt profit to Great-Britain, 
by the labour of above three hundred thouſand ſlaves, 
maintained at a very ſmall charge. Here we obſerve a 
ſort of puritanical, groſs error, in the Utopian charter- 
conſtitution of the colony of Georgia, not allowing of the 
labour of ſlaves, and by the experience of ſeveral years, 
this ſeems to be a principal reafon of the ſettlement com- 
ing to nothing. By acts of their aſſemblies ſlaves 
or negroes are real cſtate, but may be ſued for and re- 
covered by perſonal action. If it were not for the ne- 

roes and Molatoes born in theſe colonies reckoning 


# themſelves natives, it would be impoſſible to keep ſo 


; many able-bodied ſlaves in ſubjection by 2 few valetu- 


dinary white men: there have been from time to 


time inſurreftions of negroes; but were diſcovered, 


and the ringleaders executed in the moſt cruel and de- 
terring manner that could be contrived. Slaves in any 
fellonious caſe are tried, not by a jury and grand ſeſſions, 
but by two juſtices, and three frecholders, a majority 
condemns them and orders execution. They generally 


value new negrocs in this manner, a negro of 10 Er. 
and of 40 Et. are upon a par, from 20 to 25 Zr. is 


reckoned their prime; from 40 Xt. upwards, their va- 
lae gradually decreaſes, as it does from 10 Et. down- 
wards. e 
Their voyages from London to Barbados or Leeward 
iſlands is 6 to 7 weeks; but home to London not fo 


much, when out of the trade-winds, the weſterly winds 


and a weſterly ſwell or ſea generally prevail. 


In theſe iſlands the rains (within the tropicks, the 


Indians number their years by rains, without the tro- 
picks they reckon by ſucceſſion of winters) begin end 
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of May, continue frequent for three months, and abate 
gradualiy to December. Hurricanes are from the middle 
of July to the middle of September: Barbadoes, and the 
Leeward iſlands, are not much troubled with hurricanes; 
but have at times violent guſts of wind, when the 
trade or eaſterly winds change per north (ſailors call 
it going againlt the ſun) to welt, with a rolling ſea from 
leeward, The ſea breeze begins between 8 and 9 hours 
morning, increaſes till noon, retains its full ſtrength till 
3 afternoon, and gradually decreaſes ta about 5 in the 
evening. 

Even in their breezes, the air ſeems to reſemble the 
ſuffocating breczes along the ſands of the deſerts of 
Lybia, or like the ſteam and exhalation from burning 
charcoal: their air ſeems to be impregnated with ſome 
volatile acid ſulphur, which to a very inconvenient de- 
gree ruſts iron, and cankers other metals : it keeps the 
blood and ſpirits in a continued fret; in that climate! 
never could apply my ſelf to a ſerious intenſe way of 
thinking exceeding half an hour; ſome conſtitutions 
are kept in a continued ſmall degree of a phrenzy, hence 
proceed the many raſh, paſſionate actions amongſt the 
Creols. In the north continent of America for two or 
three weeks in July (dog-days are only aſtrological cant 
names amongſt the vulgar ; the hot weather of the ſca- 
ſon, not the influence of the ſtars are in the caſe) the 
weather is ſometimes ſo hot, as to rarify the air too 
much, by relaxing its ſpring and action occaſions ſudden 
deaths, palſies, and the like nervous affections (inaſſuets) 
in the human ſpecies and other animals ; 2 of 
July 1734, unuſually hot for a continuance of ſome days 
8 or 9 people die ſuddenly : at the writing of this July 
8, and 15, 16, little wind ſouth-weſterly, intenſely melt- 
ing hot, but not ſulphureous and ſtifling as in the Weſt- 
Indies, ſcarce any thunder hitherto. 

Beſides regular tides, they have uncertain windward 
and leeward currents: with a windward current, new 
and full moon, tides flow about 3 feet; they flow longer 
than they ebþ. | Their 
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Their general ſupply for charges of government, is 
a poll tax upon negroes, and an exciſe upon Jiquors im- 
ported. They have a very good regulation, that no 
treeholder's perſon can be arreſted for debt; thus his 
labour is not loſt to the publick by a time of confine- 
ment, and he cannot readily run in debt exceeding the 
value of his freehold. It is to be wiſhed that this wiſe 
regulation may be introduced into our continent colo- 
nies. 

The Spaniards and Portugueſe in their firſt American 
navigations, very providently put on ſhore upon the in- 
tervening head-lands and iſlands, fome live ſtock, par- 
ticularly neat cattle and ſwine, to multiply by propaga- 
tion, towards a future refreſhment and ſupply of provi- 
{ions in their voyages. 

The general food of the Europeans there, and of their 
Naves, comes next in courſe, it is moſtly vegetable.“ 
Here we may previouſly obſerve, that the plants or ve- 
getables between the tropicks are ſo various from our 
European tribes, they ſeem to require a diſtinct ſyſtem 
of botany, or ought to be reduced to ſome order by an- 
nexing to each tribe of European plants, ſome corollaries 
of the affines ; but without coming much into natural 
hiſtory, T am afraid ſome readers judge me too prolix. 

The food of their negro (laves, and of the common 
labourers and white ſervants, may be divided into, 
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* Dr. Sloane, afterwards Sir Hans Sloane, anno 1696, publiſhed a 
book Catalogus plantarum que in inſula, Jamaica, Madera, Bar- 
bados, Nevis, Et. Chriſtopheri naſcuntur ; ſiu prodromus hifloriee 
e {mag Begg pars prima. He has been ſufficiently burleiqved 
on this affair; he gives no account of any part of natural hiſtory ex- 
cepting of plants, and of thoſe no deſcription, only pedantick long 
liſts ot infipid ſynonyma from various authors: Dr. De Ruiſeau of 
Barbadoes told me, that he was only eleven days upon that iſland, and 
Aer to give the natural hiſtory cf the iſland. Thus de la Mo- 
ray publiſhed ſeveral volumes in folio of his travels, amongſt others, 
his travels in New-England; to my certain knowledge he reſided 
there only a few days, and very conſtantly at home in tus lodgings in 

boſton, with company of no intelligence JOE 
| J. Their 
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I. Their bread kind, 1. Cerealia, (a) rice, (5) Guinea 
corn, (c) Indian corn. 2. Legumina, or pulſe kind, viz. 
(a) kidney-beans, (e)peas. 3. Roots, viz. (F) yams, (g) po- 

| tatoes, 


6 —— — le 
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(7) Rice is referred to the ſection of Carolina. 

(b) Milium Indicum album et nigrum Plinii ; Camer; Sorgum. tab. 
Guinea corn: it may be called a perennial, holding good many years 
from the ſame root; che grain is more nouriſhing and wholſome than 
Indian corn, and goes further : the leaves and tops are good proven- 
der for cattle. 

(c) Mays granis aureis T. Frumentum Indicum Mays dictum. C. B. P. 
Indian corn : this is a principal American bread kind : a further ac- 
count of it is referred to the ſections of New-England. 

4) Phaſeolut Indicus annuus Glaber, fruftu tumidiore minore vario- 
rum colorum abſque hilo. Kidney-beans, which in North-America are 
called Indian or French beans. This we refer to New-England. 

Phafeolus maximus perennis, floribus ſpicatis ſpeciofis, albis, filiquiz 
brevibus latis, ſemen album hilo albido. Sloane. White bonavita, 
large as a common kidney-bean, much eat with boiled meat. 

Do. Semine rufo, red bonavilt. 

Phaſeolus ereddus minor, ſemine ſpherico albide, hils nigra ; Piſum 
quartum ſeu piſa Virginiana. C. B. P. Calavances, this properly belongs 
to the ſection of Virginia. 

Do. Frufu rubro, red calavances. 

(e) Piſum hortenſe majus, flare fructugue albo. C. B. P. Garden 
peas, from Europe planted thrive well. | 

Anaogris Indica legumingſa, filiquis toroſis. Herm. Par. Bat. Pigeon 
Peas: this ſhrub or {mall tree grows to 12 or 15; feet high, and holds 
tor ſome years; the fruit reſembles a vicia, called horſe peas : they 
cat it with boiled meat. 

(f) Yolubulis nigra, radice alba aut purpuraſcente, maxima tuberoſa, 
efcutenta, farinacea caule membranulis extantibus alato, folia cordato 
nervo. Sloane. Inhama Luſitanorum Cluſiii H. LXX VIII. probably 
it came from Guinea. It is the principal and beſt food of the ne- 
groes ; hence it is that in general to eat, is called to yaam. This 
root grows ſometimes as big as a man's thigh ; the reddiſh are more 
ſpungy ; the white are beſt, and not ſo cloyingly ſweet as the Welt- 
India potatoes ; many of the beſt white people uſe it for bread ; to 
me it was more agreeable than bread of wheat-flower. 

{g ) Potatoes of two different kinds or tribes. 

Cong oluuſus radice tuberoſa eſculenta dulci, ſpinachiæ folio, fore mag- 
ve, purpuraſeente patulo. Batatas Cluſii H. LXXVIII. Welt-India, 
Bermudas, Carolina potatoes; they are natives of America, but do 
not thrive to the northward of Maryland, becauſe of the coldneſs of 


the climate, Cluſius's deſcription and icons are good; it is planien 
rom 
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tatoes, (Y) caſſada. 4. Fruits, viz. (i) plantanes, (&) ba- 
nanes. 


ſome {mall incipient roots, or ſome ſlices of the large roots, having an 
oculus or bud, in the ſame manner as the ſolanum tuberoſum, called 
Iriſh potatoes, the leaves ſpread along the ground like convolvulus ; 
the flower is pentapetalous, the piſtillum becomes the fruit containing 
many {mall ſeeds. 

Do. Radice rufuſcente, 

Do. Radice alba. 

Do. Radice cæruleſcente. | 
Theſe continue permanently the ſame, are luſciouſly ſweet ; when too 
ripe or long kept, they become fibrous or ſtringy; the yellow is the 
moſt common and beſt flavoured, 

Solanum eſculentum tuberoſum, C. B. P. Arachidna Theophraſti forte, 
papas Peruanorum Cluſii, H. LXXIX. his icons are very good. Iriſh 
potatoes; they grow kindly all over America; in the northern parts 
the froſt takes them ſoon ; the roots are a number of tubers of various 
ſizes connected by filaments, ſtalks, two or three feet erect, the leaves 
alternate, conjugated with an impar, of a dark green, the whole ha- 
bit hairy; the flowers monopetalous in umbels whitiſh, fruit ſoft, 
with many flat ſeeds ; the large bulbs are uſed for food, the ſmall 
bulbs are committed to the earth again, and are called ſeed potatoes ; 
an Iriſh idiom, roots for ſeed. They are planted in the ſpring, and 
dug up in September for uſe. Gaſpar Bauhine ſays they were brought 
from Virginia to England, thence to France and the other countries 
of Europe. Cluſius thinks it was carried from New Spain to Old 
Spain, and from thence to Italy and the Netherlands, and propagated 
at preſent all over Europe. | 

Do. Radice alla, whitith potatoes. 

Do. Radice rufuſcente, reddiſh potatoes. 

Do. Radice flaveſcente, potatoes with a bluiſh caſt, 

Do. Flore albo. H R. P. French potatoes; theſe are flatter, larger, 
leſs lobated, of a finer texture ; this at preſent is much admired, do 
not yield fo well, are not fo eaſily hurt by the froſt. 

(bh) Ricinus minor witicis obtuſo fais, caule verrucoſo, Hare pentape- 
tale albi do, ex cujus radice tuberoſa ( ſuces wvenenato turgiao) Americani 
panem conficiunt, Caſſada. Ihe Englith, after it is well dried, grind it 
and bake it into cakes. The French eat it in crumbles called farine, 
or farine de Manihot ; they victual their Weſt-India coaſting-veſlels 
with this. 

(i) Muſa fruftu eucumerino Þngiori, Plumer. Muſa caudice viridi, 
Frudlu loncior fucculento Arguleſo, Sioane. Paima humilis longis latif- 
gue fol:ts, plantanes. This tree grows 16 to 20 feet high; a very large 
tirm long palm-leaf, uſed in thatching of huts, and. good bedding for 
the poor; boiled or roaſted it is uſed in place of bread, 

(+) Muſa caudice maculato frudtu rette rotundo, breviwe odorato. 
Hort. Beumiut, Bananas. Docs not differ much from the former. 


II. Fiſh 
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II. Fiſh and fleſh are moſtly a foreign importation, 
viz. ſalt herrings from Scotland and Ireland; one barrel 
of herrings is reckoned equivalent to two quintals dried 
falt-fſh, dried refuſe falt-tiſh (cod, haddock, haake, and 
polluck) from New-England and Newtoundland, bar. 
rel'd ſalt mackre] from New-England ; they ſometimes 
uſe the country freſh produce of (a) flying fiſh, and () 
Jand-crabs, and (c) ſoldiers. They ſeldom are allowed 
any Iriſh ſalt-beef, it is reſerved for the planters or land- 
lords, their managers, overſeers, and other white ſer- 
vants. Some negroes are allowed for their own account 
and profit to raiſe young pork (Welt-India young pork 
is delicious) and poultry, which they carry to market, 
but ſeldom eat of it. Their moſt delicious diſh for a 


regale, is a pepper-pot or negro-pot compounded of ſalt- 
fiſh, ſalt flcſh of any kind, grain and pulſe of all kinds, 
much ſeaſoned with (4) capſicum or Guinea- pepper; 


it is ſomething like a Spaniſh oleo, or ,Newfoundland 
ſhowdder. 


(a) Hirundo, Cateſby : The flying-fiſh, called alſo by the natives 
herrings. By a pair of large fins it bears itſelf up in the air for a ſhort 
time, and to a ſmall diſtance, 

(b) Cancer terreflris cuniculos ſub terra agens, Sloane. They are 
very plenty, and good food, called land-crabs. | 

2 bi Cancellus terrefiris, Carib. The hermit crab, or ſoldier, from 
their red colour. Their fore-part and claws are cruſtaceous ; their 
hinder part ſoft, only a membrane integument, which they ſecare in 
the empty ſhells of fizable buccinums, and carry the ſhell along with 
them, not as an original property, but as a dereli&. | 

(4) There are many kinds of capficums, we ſhall only mention 
three; monapetalous, membranous fruit. 

Capficum ſiligua lata et rugoſa, Park. Bell or long-pepper ; it is an- 
nual, has a longer leaf than moſt capſicums, is larger than a walnut, 
and when firſt ripe, red, membranous. Planted in New-England, it 
comes to maturity, but is pickled when green. © ©» a! 

Capſicum minus frufu parvo pyramidali erecto, Sloane. Piper Indi- 
cum minimum, ſurrectis ſiliguis oblongis erectis parvis. This is much 
uſed in Barbados, and is called Barbados piemento, or Barbary pepper. 

Capſicum minus fructu rotundo erecto 2 acerrimo, Sloane. Bird- 

zepper. Theſe laſt two dried and powdered, are intenſely hot (almoſt 
cauſtick) and ſold oyer America by the name of Cayenne-butter, or 
Surinam- pepper. e e 

| The 
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The provender for their neat cattle and horſes beſides 
eane-tops, and tops of Guinea corn already mentioned z 
(e) is Scotch grals. 8 

Scorpions, ſcolopendras or forty legs, chigoes, ſand- 
flies, vena medini, or Guinea worm, mulſkitoes, ants, 
bed-bugs cimices lectularii, &c. very troubleſome and 
great nuſances in theſe climates, we ſhall not deſcribe, 
having already tired the readers who have no notion of 
natural hiſtory : But we cannot omit that great nuſance 
to navigation called the () worm, pernicious eſpecially 
to new ſhips; at firſt only in the Welt-Indies, but have 
from thence been carried with ſhips, and do propagate 
in Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, they have got ſo far 
north as New-England, and lately have done conſiderable 
damage in the port of Newport, colony of Rhode- Iſland: 
It is to be hoped, that a ſevere freezing winter may de- 
ſtroy them, as it did in Holland anno 1730, when thoſe 
worms by cating and honey-combing of the piles of their 
dikes, between the higheſt and loweſt water-marks, 
did put the country in danger of being undam'd or 
drowned. 

I inſenſibly deviate into ſomething of the natural hiſ- 
tory of theſe countries; but as it is not within the com- 
pafs of my original deſign, which was their current and 
political hiſtory in a ſummary way ; I ſhall only briefly 
relate and deſcribe by the proper claſſical names (which 
hitherto has not been done by authors) that part of their 

natural produce which is uſed in common food, in deli- 
cacies, and as commodities in trade. | 

1. The common food is moſtly already mentioned, 
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(e) Panicum vulgare ſpica multiplici aſperiuſcula. T. Gramen'pa- 
niceum ſpica diviſa C. B. P. Scots graſs : Perhaps ſo called becauſe 
plenty in the diſtrict of Barbados called Scotland; and not as a plant 
or herbage from Scotland in Great- Britain: It is perennial and affords 
many cuttings or crops per annum. | 

/ Teredo or Ayplophagus marinus, tubuls conehiidis, from one inch 
to one foot long, the extremity of their head reſembles a double bit of 
that kind of borer called an augur. 


1 to 
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to theſe we may add ducks of ſeveral kinds, plover, wild 
(ez) pigeons, wild hogs (+) lobſters, (i) cray-fiſh, (k) 
river-crabs, (1) ſea-crabs, the (n) ſea-tortoiſe or turtle as 
the ſailors call them. 

2. Some of their delicacies are many ſorts of cucum- 
bers, melons and the like of the gourd kind, (un) ci- 
trons, (o) oranges, (p) limons, ſugar-cane already men- 

| tioned, 


_ „ _ 
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(ge) Palumbus migratorius. Cateſpy, Palumbus torquatus. Aldro- 
. The wild pigeon, pigeon of paſſage, or ring dove: Theſe 
are plenty at certain ſeaſons, all over America, and of great benefit in 
feeding the poor. The French call them ramier, the Dutch call them 
ringle duif, wilde duif, boom duif. 

) Aſtacas marinus ; lobſter. 

(i) Aftacus fluviatilis, the cray- fiſh. 

(k) Cancer fluviatilis ; river crab. Theſe two periodically quit 
their old cruſtaceous exuviæ, and at that time have a kind of ſick- 
neſs (as we obſerve in ſilk-worms in their ſeniums, ſo called) and do 
diſgorge from their ſtomach ſome /api/l;, calculi, or bezoar called 
oculi cancri or crabs eyes. N. B. The teſtacea ſo called, wiz. be- 
z0ars, corals, corallins, crabs eyes, and crabs claws are inſipid, uſe- 
leſs medicines ; they are generally exhibited in ſmall doſes, but if 
given in doſes of ten times the quantity, they do no good nor no hurt, 
as I have frequently tried ; if in a continued uſe and in large quanti- 
ties, they have the ſame bad effect, that chalk, clay and the like have 
in the pica virginum. 

(1) Cancer marinus chelis rubris. 

Cancer marinus thelis nigris. 

(m) Teſtudo marina, They are two weeks in coitu, hatch their 
eggs in the ſand; they are caught either by turning them upon their 
back, or by harpooning : They are of various kinds, I ſhall mention 
only two ſorts. 

Tefludo marina viridis. Green turtle, ſo called from the colour of 
its fat; this is reckoned wholſome and delicious food. 

Teſtudo caretta. Rochefort. hift. des Antilles; hawks-bill turtle, fo 
called from the form of its mouth; the outſide plates or ſcales of its 
bony covering, workmen call tortoiſg-ſhell. L 

(n) Malus citrea five medica. Ray. H. The citron tree, or pom- 
me-citron : Foliis laurinis rigidis,*like the orange tree, but without an 
appendix. The fruit is larger and rougher than a limon, with a thick 
rind which is made into ſuccades or ſweet-meats, and is uſcd in making 
citron-water, called by the French eau de barbade, they grow moſtly 
in Scotland diſtrict of Barbados and are fold a ryal per couple. 

(e Aurantium medulla dulci vulgare. Ferrar. Help, Common 

Orange : 


* 
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tioned, cocoa we refer to the paragraph of produce for 


trade, and (q) coco, (r) cabbage-tree, (/) pine-apple ſo 
called from its reſemblance of the fruit or cones of ſome 


orange : perennial large rigid leaves, with a heart-like appendix ; the 
fruit is fragrant, of a reddiſh yellow colour and tough peel. 

Aurantium acri medulla vulgare, Ferrar. Help. Aurantia malus. 
J. B. ſevil, or four orange. Ihis is the medicinal orange. 

Aurantium ſinenſ . Ferrar. Help. china orange, is eat only for plea- 
ſure. 

Aurantium filveſtre medulla acri. T. Aurantia fylvrſftiris. J. B. 
Fructu limonis puſito, limas de Oviedo, The lime-tree ; this is more 
pungent and lets agreeable and not ſo wholiome as the Limon; it is 
much uſed in the American beverage called punch. 

Aurantium maximum. Ferratij, — eos: t is ſometimes large 
as a human head, with a thick rind, a flat diſagreeable taſte to my 

alate. 
: Linon vulgaris. Ferrar. Heſp. Maus limonia acida, C. B. P. 
Sour limons; like the others of this kind, has perennial thick {iff 
green leaves, but without an appendix: The fruit is more oval than 
the orange and with a nipple-like proceſs at the extremity or end, 
of a pale yellow, it is the moſt delicious ſowering for that jalep-faſhion 
drink called punch. 

Limon dulci medulla vulgaris. Ferrar. Heſp. Sweet limon, it is not 
in much eſteem. | 

(q) Palma indica nucifera eoccus dicka, Raij H. Palma nucifera 
arbor, J B. Coco-tree ; palmeta leaves very large; every year it 
emits a racemus of coco-nuts, whereof ſome hold a pint of cool, 
pleaſant lymph or drink ; this nut remains upon the tree, good for 
many Years. 

r) Palma altiſ/ma non ſpina/a, fructu pruniformi, minore 8 
ſparſo, Sloane. Palma qurinta ſeu Americana frufu racemoſo, C. B. P. 
cabbage- tree. The wood is very ſpungy or pithy, grows very tall, 
every year near its top, about mid-ſummer, is emitted a large ra- 
cemus of flowers, which make a good pickle. 

Ananas aculrgtus frudu fyramidato, carne aureo. Plumer. 


Pine-apple, ſee T. I. R. Jab. 426, 427, 428, where it is moſt e- 


legantly delineated They plant it as artichoaks are planted in Eu- 
rope. It is a moſt delicious fruit, not luſcious, but a ſmart briſk fra- 
grant ſweetneſs, it may be called the ambroſia of the gods; but as the 
higheſt ſweets degenerate into the moſt penetrating and vellicating 
zeids; ſo this, if cat in quantities, occaſions moſt violent cholic pains, 
for the {ame reaſon, ſugar and honey are cholicy. 


3. Produce 
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zes, from their juice is the aloes hepatica or Barbados, of a dark 
div | 
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3. Produce that are commodities in trade (a) cocoa, 
(5) zingiber or ginger, (c) indigo, (4) cotton-wool, (e) 


= 
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u Amygaalis fimilis Guati- 


(4) Cacao, Ray. H. Amyzdalus ſexta 7 3 3 
iſtance it reſembles a ima!! 


malenſis. C. B. P. Cacao tree: at a 


European tilia, or lime- tree. It is planted from the feed or nut. 


Diſtances five feet, after 3 years it begins to bear, and may continue 
to bear from 12 to 20 years: riſes to the height of 20 feet or more, 
flowers and fruit at the ſame time, not from the ends of the twigs, 
but from the trunks of the body and large branches of the tree: 
the flowers are whitiſh, Ave petala, without a calia; the fruit when 


Tipe reſembles a large cucumber, is red or yellow, containing 29 


to 40 cocoa nuts in a pulp. In ſome parts of New-Spain they are 
uſed as money for {mall change, in Guatimala, Comanas, Oc. 
Theſe nuts made into paſte called chocolate, and this diſſolved in boil- 


ing water, is become a very general ſorbition or liquid food for nour- 


iſnment and pleaſure. 

(b) Zingiber, C. B. P. ginger. A tuberous root as an iris, reed 
or flag-leaves, the flower 1s of five petala, anomalous, as if bilabi- 
ated, frudtu trigono, triloculari. They do not allow it to flower be- 
cauſe it exhauſts the root. It is planted from cuts of the roots, and 
continues 12 months in the ground, it requires 6 or 7 weeks to cure 
it or dry it in the ſun as the French do; in Barbados they ſcald it, 
or ſcrape it, to prevent its ſprouting : it is a very great produce, but 
forces and impoveriſhes the land very much. 

(c) Anonis Americana folio latiori ſub: otundo. T. Annil five indigo 
Guadaloupenſis, H. R. P. Indigo. A pinnated leaf, red papilio- 


naceous flowers, ſeed reſembles cabbage-ſeed. It is planted by throw- 


ing 10 or 12 ſeeds into each hole, after three months it is fit to be 
cut, and cut again ſeveral times or crops in the year. Indigo is the 
expreſſion from the leaves macerated in water, and dried in the ſun; 
the roots afford crops for ſeveral years. There are ſeveral degrees 


of its goodneſs, viz. copper, purple, blue, iron-coloured the work, 


They have lately with good ſucceſs gone into this cultivation in South- 
Carolina, and have three crops per annum. 
* Brafilianum. J. HB. Goffipium Braſilianum flore flavo. 

ar. Bat. Cotton. A ſhrub 8 to 10 feet high, reſembling 
the rubus or raſpberry at a diſtance. An acre of cotton ſhrubs may 
yearly produce 1 Ct. wt. coiton ; the poorer ſort of planters follow 
it, requiring no great upſet, and is a ready money commodity. 

Alon lana flaveſcente. Yellow cotton. 

(e) Aloe Diaſcoridis et aliorum. Its leaves are like thoſe of the 


er colour, and nauſeous ſmell. The ſuccotrine - aloes of the ſhops 
comes from the Levant in fins; Barbados or horſe-aloes is put up in 
large gourds, | Hes 19S 


aloes. 


= 
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flowers of ſix petala in umbels, the ſeed veſſel reſembles ſhepherds 


much thicker ; it is uſed in place of the cortex M interianus. 
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aloes, () caſſia fiſtula, (g) tamarinds, (5) lignum- 
vitæ, (i) white cinnamon, (&) coffee, (7) tuſtick, 
(un) braziletto, campeche wood or log wood, nicaraga 


- 
8 * At. r 
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5 ) Caſffia fiſtula Americana : Caſſia. A large tree, winged leaves 
embling the walnut, yellow five petal flowers, the piſtillum be- 
comes a long round woody pod, inch diameter and under, a foot 
long more or leſs, infide is divided into many tranſverſe cells, covered 
with a black ſweet pulp, and in each cell a flat ſmooth oval ſeed. 
The Caffia fiftula Alexundri na C. B. P. which comes from the Levant 
is preferable to that of the Weſt-Indies. 

g) Tamarindas., Ray H. A large tree with pinnated leaves 
no impar, the flowers are roſaceous and grow in Cluſters ; the piſ- 
tillum becomes a flatiſh, woody pod, three or four inches long, in 2 
or 3 protuberances, containing a ſtringy dark acid pulp with hard flat 
ſeeds, The Tamarinds from the Levant and Eatlt-Indies are of a 
better kind. 

(h) Guiacum, lignum ſenatum, five lignum vitæ. Park. Pock 
wood. A large tree, ſmooth bark, ponderous wood, in the middle, 
of a dark colour, aromatick taſte ; imall pinnated leaves, no impar, 


purſe. In the Weſt-Indies they call it junk-wood. It was formerly 
reckoned a ſpecifick in the veneral pox ; it has loſt that reputation, 
but is ſtill aſed in ſcorbutick ails, and its roſin in rheumatiſms. 

(i) Ricinoides eleagni folio, cortex elutberiæ, ſo called from one 
of the Babama · iſlands, almoſt exhauſted ; it is a grateful aromatick 
bitter, gives a good perfume ; bay-tree leaves, berries in branches ; 
this bark is of a yellowiſh white roll'd up in quills like cinamon, but 


(4) Jaſninum Arabicum caſtaneæ folia, flore albo odoratiſſimo cujus 
Fructus, 2 in officinis dicunt ur nobis. Comm. coffee- tree Britannis. 
Plukn. The Dutch Eaſt- India company carried ſome plants from 
Mecca, N. lat. 21 D. in Arabia- felix to Java, and from thence to 
Amſterdam in Holland, where the berries may be ſeen in perfection, 
_— wo cultivated in Surinam, Martinico, and Jamaica, 

( orus fructu viridi, li hureo tinctorio, Buxei coloris, lignum 
Americanum ; fuſtick _— 2 a large tree, leaf like the dm, 
grow in the manner of aſn- tree leaves. | 

(m) Pſeudo ſantalum croceum. Sloane; braziletto uſed in dying. 
It is almoſt exhauſted in the Bahama-iſlands. 

Thus, I hope, I have given an exact and regular account (ſuch 
accounts are wanted) of the uſeful part of the produce of the Britiſh 
Weſt-India iſlands under the heads of food, delicacies, or frian- 
diſes, and commodities in trade: I am ſenſible, that it will not ſuit 
the taſte of ſome of our readers, therefore, henceforward ſhall not 


diſtaſte them much with the like excurſions. 


K wood 
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wood by the Dutch called ſtockfiſt ut; theſe laſt two 
commodities or qye-woods ar? nt the produce of our 
Weſt India iſlands, but are imported to Jamaica from the 
Spaniſh main. 

The general ſupply for charges of government in all 
our Weſt- India iſlands is a pol-tax upon negroes and 
exciſe upon liquors. 

Generally for every 20 tb 30 negroes a planter is 
oblig'd to keep one white man, two artificers or han- 
dy-crafts men are allowed equal to three common la- 
bourers; 120 head of cattle requires alſo one white 
man. 

The regular troops from Great-Britain to the Welſt- 
India iſlands are allowed by their aſſemblies for further 
ſubſiſtence per week 20/. to a commiſſion officer, and 
3 /. and 9 d. to the other men. 

In ſome of theſe iſlands, the nominal price of the 
ſame ſugars differ, for inſtance ſugar per Ct. wt. if 
paid in ready caſh at 16/. in goods it is 18 /. in paying 
off old debts 20 /. | 

The 4 and half per Ct. upon the produce exports of 
Barbados and the Leeward-iſlands granted to the crown 
by their ſeveral aſſemblies in perpetuity, ſeems to be 
in lieu of quit-rents. L. Baltimore ſome few years 
ago in Maryland, to make an experiment of this na- 
ture, procured an act of aſſembly for 3 / 64. per 
hogſhead tobacco in room of quit-rents : it was found 
inconvenient, and quit-rents were allowed to take place 
again. 

Being prolix in the general account of the ſugar iſ- 
lands, will render the accounts of the particular iſlands 
more ſuccinct. 


Barbados. 


Barbados is the moſt windward of all the iſlands in 
or near the gulph of Mexico ; it lies in about 13 D. 


N. lat. 59 D. 30 M. W. from London by the obſerva- 
2 tions 
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tions of Capt. Candler “. Sir William Curteens an ad- 
venturer in trade, anno 1624, in failing home to England 
from Farnambuc of the Brazils, at that time in the 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch, touched at this iſland, and as 
it is ſaid, gave the name Barbados, from large quanti- 
tics of a bearded tree | growing there, it was over- 
ſpread with a ſort of Purſlane ||: here he found ſome 
human bones, but no living mankind: abundance of 
{wine. 

The Earl of Carlifle, a court favourite, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charles I. had a grant of it from 
the crown; this iſland continued in the poſſeſſon of 
the proprietary and his heirs about 30 years. Anno 
1661, the crown purchaſed it of Lord Kinnoul, heir 
to the Earl of Carliſle, their family name was Hay, and 
allows to the heirs 1000 /. per annum out of the 4 and 
half per cent duty. 

The greateſt length of the iſland is about 26 miles, 
its greateſt width about 14 miles; contents not ex- 
ceeding 100,000 acres, Every freeholder is obliged 
to keep a plan of his land atteſted by a ſworn furveyor : 
10 acres valued at 205. per annum per acre qualifies a 
voter in elections. 

At firſt they planted tobacco, ſome indigo, ſome cot- 
ton, and cut fultick a dye- wood; at prefent they plant 


1 = \ 


Capt. Candler in the Launceſton man of war, was ſent out annd 
1717, by the board of admiralty, to aſcertain by good obſervations 
the latitudes and longitudes of the Britiſh Wett-India iſlands, with the 
reſpective variations of the compaſs at that time. 

T Fians arbor Americana, Arbuti folijs non  ſerratis, frudta Piſi 
magnitudine, funiculis e ramis ad terram demiſſis prolifira. Plunks 
Barbados fig-tree. It is a large tree, with a laurel or pear-tree leaf: 
the fruit adheres to the trunks of the body, and great branches, 
large as the top of a man's finger, containing ſmall ſeeds, fig- 
taſhion, 

|| Portulara Curaſavica procumbens folio ſubrotun lo. Parad. Bat. 
Not much differing from that Purſlane, which is a troubleſome 


288 weed in many of our gardens in Boſton of New-Eng- 
ag, 
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no tobacco, no indigo. Their firſt ſugar-canes they kad 
from Brazils anno 1645 : this iſland was generally 
ſettled by cavaliers in the time of the civil wars in 
England. 

The governor's ſtile in his commiſſion, is captain- 
general and chiet-governor of the iſlands of Barbados, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincents, Dominica, and the reſt of his 
Majeſty's ifland colonies and plantations in America, 
known by the name of the Caribbee-iſlands, lying and 
being, to windward of Guardaloupe : excepting, Barbados, 
the other iſlands are called Neutrals , becauſe the go- 
vernment and property of them, hitherto has not been 
ſettled by any ſolemn authentick treaty between Great- 
Britain and France. F 

In time of the civil wars Barbados and Virginia 
were ſettled by cavaliers and ruffians (excuſe my coup- 
ling of them, I mean no reflection) in the ſummer 1650 
Lord Willoughby proclaimed K. Charles II. in Barbados, 
and adminiſtred the government in his name; but in 
January, anno 1651-2, he ſurrendered Barbados and the 
neighbouring iſlands to Sir George Aſcue admiral for the 
parliament. About the ſame time Virginia ſubmitted to 
the parhament. 

Their legiſlature conſiſts of three negatives, viz. the 


governor, the council (their full compliment is twelve) 


and houſe of repreſentatives (in all our colonies, in a 


1 
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+ Anno 1722 a patent paſſed the pu ſeal of Great-Britain, grant- 
ing the government and property of St. Vincent, and St. Lucia 1n the 

eft-India Caribbee-iſlands, to the Duke of Montague: He attempted 
a ſettlement at a conſiderable charge, but was drove off, by the 
French from Martinique, becauſe of its being a neutral iſland not 
adjuſted : this iſtand is about 7 leagues eaſt of Martinique, and about 


25 leagues weſt from Barbados. 


Upon St. Vincents, are ſubſiſting ſome aboriginal Indians: as alſo 
a community of negroes, which from negro cargo of 2 
Goinea ſhip caſt away there, and daily increaſes! by the acceſſion of 


runaway negroes from Barbados. 


At Dominique is a large tribe of aboriginal Indians ; they affect the 


French molt. 


1 bo particular 
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particular manner called the aſſembly) compoſed of 22 
deputies, that is two from each of the eleven pariſhes 
without wages, or any allowance; the eldeſt councellor 
in the pariſh is generally appointed the returning officer. 
Their aſſemblics are annual. 

Their courts of judicature. The courts of error, 
chancery, and probate of wills, are in the governor and 
council. The courts of common law are in hve diſtricts, 
viz. Bridgetown diſtrict conſiſts of three pariſhes, the 
others of two pariſhes each, Each court has one judge 
and four aſſiſtants. | 

Only one collection or cuſtom-houſe office at Bridg- 
town : there are three more entry and delivery ports, 
viz. Oſtines, Holetown, and Speights. This collection 
is under the inſpection of a ſurveyor-general of the cu- 
{toms reſiding at Antigua. 

Their currency is ſilver, Mexico ſtandard by weight, 
whereof 17 d. half d. wt. paſſes for 6s. Upwards of 
forty years ſince they borrowed from New-England, by 
a 2 of Mr. Woodbridge, the fallacious ſcheme 
of a publick paper- credit, or paper- currency; but by 
orders from the court of England it was ſoon ſuppreſſed, 
and governor Crow had an inſtruction To REMOVE 
FROM THE COUNCIL, AND ALL OTHER PLACES OF 
TRUST, ANY WHO HAD BEEN CONCERNED IN THE 
LATE PaPER-CREDIT. Theſe bills, ſoon after their 
emiſſion, fell 40 per cent. below ſilver, and occaſioned 
- great confuſion and convullion in the affairs of the 
iſland, 

Anno 1717, peaceable times, when I was in Barbados, 
all along its lee-ſhore was a breaſt-work and trench, 
in which at proper places were 29 forts and batteries, 
having 308 cannon mounted. The windward ſhore 
is ſecured by high rocks, ſteep clefts, and foul ground. 
Anno 1736, in the iſland were 17,680 whites ; where- 
of 4326 were fencible men, diſpoſed into one troop of 
guards, two regiments of horſe, and ſeven regiments 
of foot. The beginning of King William's war, alt 29 
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furniſhed 700 to 800 militia*, with ſome militia from 
our Leeward-iſlands to join the regular troops and 
ſquadron from England againſt the neigbouring French 
illands. | 

There may be about 80,000 negroes in Barbados, 
may ſhip off about 30,000 hogſheads of ſugar, beſides 
ginger, ſcalded and ſcrap'd, cotton-wool, and aloes, 
Their duty of 4 and half per cent. in ſpecie upon produce 
exported, is perpetual, and given immediately to the 
crown's diſpoſal ; out of this the governor has 2000 /. 
per ann. falary, beſides large gratuities and perquiſites. 
The tax on negroes, mills and pot-kills, is generally 
10,000 /. per ann. exciſe upon liquors imported 7000 {. 
per ann. for defraying the ordinary charges of govern- 
ment. 

Returned proteſted bills of exchange, are allowed 10 


Per cent. and all charges, 


They generally worſhip, or profeſs to worſhip, after 
the mode of the church of England; no diſſenting con- 
gregation, a few quakers excepted ; New-England had 
tome of their firſt ſeminary of quakers from Barbados. 

Some looſe account of their governors. Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham at the reſtoration was appointed go- 
vernor of Barbados under the Earl of Carliſle ; he was at 
the ſame time governor- general of the Leeward-iflands, 
and a proprietor of Antegua. | 

Upon tae reſtoration James Kendal, Eſq; was appoint- 
ed governor. | „5 

Upon Kendal's returning to England, colonel Francis 


_— . 
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* Sir Francis Wheeler, 1603, with a ſquadron of ſhips, two regi- 
ments of regular troops from England, and ſome militia from Bar ba- 
cos and the Leeward- iilands, made deſcents upon the French iflands, 
April 2; they landed in Mantinique at Col de tac Marine, plundered 
and came on board again. April 17 they landed at St. Pierre, did 
nothing, and returned to Barbados; and from thence to New-England; 
they unluckily imported a malignant fever (from 1692 to 1698 Bar- 


. bados continued ſichly] from thence 0 Newfoundland, and home UW 


England. | 
Wop Ruſſel, 
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Ruſſel, brother to the Earl of Orford, came over gover- 
nor, with a regiment of regular troops, and ſubſiſted by 
the country; he died anno 1695, and Bond was preſident 
until July 1698. 

1698 Ralph Grey, Eſq; brother to the Earl of Tanker- 
ville arrived governor ; he went to England for his health 
anno 1701, and John Farmer, Eſq; was preſident and 
commander in chief, 

1703 Sir Bevil Greenville, appointed governor; his 
home ſalary was increaſed from 1200 /. to 2000 /. per 
annum, that he might not deſire gratuities from the 
country, they alſo built for him a governor's houſe in 
Pilgrim's plantation. | 

1707 Milford Crow, a London merchant ſucceeded 
him, 

1711 Robert Lowther, Eſq; ſucceeded, and was con- 
tinued upon the acceſſion of King George I. by reaſon 
of ſeveral complaints (the chiet complainer was the 
Rev. Mr. Gordon of Bridgetown, an eminent Martinico 
trader) he was ordered into the cuſtody of a meſſenger, 
and called to account in the proper courts of Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, and colt him a conſiderable ſum of money: 
this was the affair of my name-ſake general Douglaſs, 
of the Lecward-iſlands, may be a warning to all gover- 


nors, that they are liable to be called to account upon 


imall ſuggeſtions when their friends die, or are other ways 
out of place. | . 

After a preſidentſhip of ſome continuance ; Henry 
Worlley, Eſq; (who for ſome time had been Britiſh en- 
voy at the court of Portugal) anno 1721, was appoint- 
ed governor, beſides his ſalary of 2,000 /. out of the 
4 and half per cent, by his fineſſe the aſſembly voted 
him 6,000 /. per annum, during his government: they 
ſoon found, that this was more than they could afford. 
There intervened two commiſſions which did not take 
effect, viz. Lord Irwin, who died of the ſmall- pox be- 
fore he ſet out from England; and Lord Belhaven, upon 
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his paſſage aboard the Royal-Anne galley was caſt away 
and drowned near the Lizard-point. 

After this Sir Olando Bridgman and others were ap. 
pointed, but never in poſſeſſion. 

L. How was a much eſteemed governor, and died in 
Barbados. 

1742 Sir Thomas Robinſon, of him we have not much 
to lay. 

4 $1 Arrives Mr. Greenville governor ; over and 
above his home ſalary, they allow him 3000 /. per 
annum, during his adminiſtration, and to his fatistac- 
tion, 


Britiſh Leeward i{ands. 


Theſe were firſt diſcovered in the ſecond voyage cf 
Columbus, the Spaniards deſpiſed them, and made no 
ſettlements there: they were ſeverally ſettled by the 
Engliſh at different times, and are all under the com- 
mand and inſpection of one governor-general ; in each 
of the four iſlands of Antegoa, Montſerrat, Nevis, and 
St. Chriſtophers, there is commiſſioned from Great-Britain 
a lieutenant- governor; in the ſmall iſlands are militia 
captains, or capitain de quartier commiſſioned by the 
governor-general. 

The general's commiſſion is in this ſtile; captain- 
general and commander in chief of the iſlands of Ante- 
goa, Montſerrat, Nevis, St. Chriſtophers, and all the 
Caribee- iſlands from Guardaloupe to St. John de Porto 
Rico. In the abſence of the captain- general and lieu- 
tenant - general (the lieutenant- general reſides at St. Kitts) 
formerly the commander of Nevis, as being the oldeſt 
ſettlement, was commander in chief of theſe Caribbee- 
iſlands, but by a new regulation, the ſenior of the lieu- 
tenant-governors is to command. Each of the four 
iands has a diſtinct legiſlature, of a governour, council, 
and repreſentatives. 115 ran 1 

Our of the 4 and half per cent. duty on. produce, 

| | exported, 
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exported, are paid ſalaries per an. to the governor- ge- 


neral 1200. to each of the four lieutenant-governors 


2001. ſterl. The preſent general Matthews obtain'd an 


inſtruction, that conſidering the 1200 per. an. was not 
a ſufficient and honourable ſupport, he was allowed to 


accept of additional gratuity ſalaries, and the reſpective 
iflands ſettled upon him during his adminiſtration, viz, 
Antegoa 1000/7. Nevis 300 J. St. Kitts 8004. per annum; 


Montſerrat did not ſettle the gratuity, but do generally 


give about 300 J. yearly : the perquiſites are of the ſame 


nature with Barbadoes. 


Anno 1736 in all the Leeward iſlands were 10,520 
whites z whereof fencible men in Antegoa 1 500, in St. 
Kitts 1340, in Nevis 300, in Montſerrat 360, in An- 
guilla 80, in Spaniſh-town or Virgin Gorda 120. 

Soon after the reſtoration Lord Willoughby of Parham 
was governor-general of the Leeward-iflands, and at the 
ſame time governor of Barbados. 

Sir William Stapleton. 


King James II. appointed Sir Nathaniel Johnſon ; upon 


the revolution he abdicated and withdrew to Carolina, and 
was ſucceeded by 


Chriſtoper Codrington, Eſq; he died 1698, and was 


ſucceeded by his fon Chriſtopher Codringron, Eſq; the 
greateſt proprietor in Antegoa, a great proprietor in Bar- 


badoes, and ſole proprietor of the iſland of Barbuda, 


in ſeminaries for learning. 


Sir William Mathews ſucceeded Col. Codrington anno 
1704, he died ſoon, | 

1706 arrived for governor-general Col. Parks, he had 
been Aide de Camp to the moſt renowned Duke of Marl- 
borough, and carried to the court of England the news 
of the critical and great victory at Hochſtet near the Da- 
nube in Germany, anno 1710 he was murdered by an in- 
ſurrection of the people or inhabitants; he is ſaid to have 


been a vicious man, eſpecially in his amours with the 
planters wives PINT 


3 
. 
1 . 


He 


This family has been a great benefactor in pious uſes and 
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He was ſucceeded by Col. Walter Douglaſs, who was 
ſuperſeded anno 1714, and in the courts of Weſtminſter. 
hall, was called to account for male adminiſtration ; and 
Nov. 19. 1716 by the cours, of king's-bench was fined 
500 J. ſterling, and . vars impriſonment. 

1714 Col. Hamil. appointed governor, 

Jo him ſucceeded gencral Hart. 

1726 To general Hart ſucceeded Thomas Pit, Lord 
Londonderry, he dicd in Antegoa Sept. 1729. 

Lord Forbes, next col. Coſby were appointed. 

April 1733, Matthews, formerly lieut.-general, is ap- 
pointed captain- general, and is at preſent continued in 
the adminiſtration. 

During theſe 40 years laſt and upwards, a regiment 
of regular troops from Great-Britain, has been ſtationed 
in the Leeward-iſlands, always very incompleat z our 
troops, as allo the French in the plantations, generally 
ipeaking, are only corps of officers at a very great 
charge. | 

Their medium, is produce at ſettled prices from time 
to time, their caſh conſiſts of black-dogs (old French 
ſols pieces) ꝙ black-dogs make a ryal, 8 ryals make a 


light or current piece of eight, 10 ryals make a heavy 
piece of eight. 


AN TEGOA began to ſettle about anno 1632, generally 
ſettled by the moderate or low church, afterwards called 
Whigs. May contain about 36, ooo acres, 20, ooo ne- 
grocs. No river, ſcarce any good ſprings of freſh water, 
they generally uſe ciſtern water. The negro pol-tax is 
generally very high, exciſe upon liquors imported about 
20001. per ann. | 

Their aſſembly or lower houſe conſiſts of 24 repreſen- 
tatives from 11 diſtricts, viz. Four from the diſtrict 
of St. John's, and two from each of the other diſtricts. 
Six pariſhes, each miniſter or rector is allowed as ſa- 
lary 16,000 wt, Muſcovado ſugar, with a manſion 
houſe and glebe-land of 10 or 12 acres, Only mw 

BY Col- 
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collection with four entry and delivery ports, viz. St. 
'John's, Parham, Falmouth, and Willughby-bay : the col- 
ſector keeps his office at St. John's, where alſo reſides 
the ſurveyor-general of the cuſtoms of all the iſlands, 
Jamaica excepted. About 250 veſlels enter in per 
annum. 

Courts of juſtice. For common law, there are two 
precincts, St. John's and Falmouth, each one judge, and 
four aſſiſtants; there is alſo a court-merchant, being a 
ſummary way of diſpatching debts, owing to tranſient 
traders. The governor and council are the judges of 
errors, chancery and probates. 
St. John's is a good harbour, ſmooth water, with good 
wharffs ; Engliſh harbour, lately fortified by the care of 
commodore Charles Knowles, is a ſafe retreat for King's 
ſhips and others. 

Chief produce is ſugar and ſome cotton ; no indigo. 


MonTSERRAT is a ſmall hilly iſland, ſettled moſtly 
by Iriſh, two thirds Roman Catholicks; about 4500 
negroes ; their whole annual charge of government does 
not much exceed 1500/, per annum: not above five 
veſſels per annum exports their produce. One collection 
at Plymouth, have three entry and delivery-ports, viz. 
Plymouth, Old-harbour, and Kers-bay : three pariſhes ; 
four diviſions, each diviſion ſends two repreſentatives, be- 
ing eight in all; the pariſh miniſters have 1301. per an- 
num from the country-trealury. Two regiments foot, 
one troop, horſe-militia. 

Courts of judicature. For common pleas only one 
precinct court held at Plymouth: the firſt court to 
which a caſe or action is brought, is called a court of 
grace (the inferior courts of the province of Maſſachu- 
i-tts-bay in New-England, in ſome reſpect may be called 
courts of grace) the next court is a court of judg- 
ment, and may appeal to a third court, their grand ſeſ- 


ſions conſiſts of .the lieut-governor, council, and chief 
judge. 


* 


Their 
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Their ſugars are very ill cured in cafk, are ſold green, 
retaining much molaſſes: a planter if much preſſed by a 
merchant for debt, in 5 or 6 days from cutting the canes, 
the ſugars are aboard; they plant alſo ſome cotton, and 
much indigo of the iron colour or worſt fort; have four 
crops of indigo perannum; viz. April, Midſummer, Mi- 
chaclmas, and Chriſtmas, 


Nzv1s is one conical hill; good harbour, but great 
ſurf at landing, as is generally in the Welt-Indies ; have 
about 6000 negroes (the French ſquadron under M. d' Iber- 
ville in Queen Anne's war carried off ſo many negroes as 
were afterwards ſold to the Spaniards for 400,000 pieces of 
eight. Only one collection at Charles-town, three entry and 
delivery ports, viz. Charles-town, Morton's- bay, and New- 
caſtle; they load about 20 veſſels per an. for Europe. 

Five diviſions or pariſhes; each diviſion ſends three 
repreſentatives, in all fifteen aſſembly men. Judicature, 
only one precinct, courts as in Antegoa. 

They cure their ſugar in ſquare pots, is better than that 
of Montſerrat; ſome cotton; no indigo, no ginger, ciſtern- 
water chiefly. 


ST. CHRISTOPHERS about three or four leagues from 


Nevis. Upon its eaſt end are ſalt - ponds and many ſmal! 


naked hills. The French formerly were in poſſeſſion of 
its eaſt end to Palmeto-point, and of its weſt end to 
near Sandy-point, but by treaty of Utrecht an. 1713, quit- 
claimed the whole to Great-Britain. Have only one col- 
lection at Old-road the court or ſhire-town, ſeveral en- 
tring and _— ports: Baſſe-terre ſhips off moſt, next 
for ſhipping is Sandy-point. They bring their ſu- 


gars to the ſhipping places in Hds. not in bags, as in 


evis and Montſerrat : they ſhip off much molaſſes, 
do not raiſe much cotton, no indigo, no ginger : they 
run much ſugar aboard the Dutch interlopers at Statia, to 
lave the 4 and half per Ct. the plantation duties, . 
| May 


— 
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May have about 25,000 negroes; about 9 pariſhes, 
each ſends two aſſembly men. Good river-water from 
the mountains. 


VIRCIN- ISLANDS. The eaſtermoſt is called St. Thomas, 
at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the Danes; a good harbour, 
ſcarce any ſurf at landing; good careening at this iſland, 
a good town, the governor is Lutheran, the congrega- 
tion and mother tongue is low Dutch. The iſland is 
ſmall ; they raiſe cotton and ſugar ; it is a neutral and 
free port, ſome ſay, to pirates not excepted. Salt-Kkey, 
from which ſome veſſels bring ſalt. t. John's-iſland, 
two or three gentlemen of Antegoa have a patent for; 
they raiſe cotton, and cut junkwood, or lignumvitæ.— 
Tortola produces the ſame, ——Beef-iſland cuts junk- 
wood.—Spaniſh-town or Virgin Gorda is the weſtermoſt 
of the Virgins ; they plant cotton only, being a mixture 


of Curaſo white and yellow revel indifferently planted to- 
gether. 


Other ſmall iſlands ſtraggling between the Virgins and 
St. Chriſtophers, viz. Anagada not ſettled, Sambrero 
not ſettled, Anguilla raiſes cotton, St. Martins, ſome 
Dutch on one part, and ſome French on another part, 
St. Bartholomew a neutral iſland not ſettled; Barbuda 


the property of Codrington, is improved for grazing. 


Jamaica. 


JAMAica is a long oval of about go leagues in length; 
the diſcoverer Columbus, and his heirs were proprietors 
of the iſland : he called it St, Jago or St. James, we call 
it Jamaica in our idiom. i115 62-2369 
Cromwell without declaring war “ ſent admiral Pen 


and 


— _— ——_— „— — — — 


ä 
— _ — 


„ 


Ty * 2 ” 


Sovereign powers frequently difpenſe with the law of nations 
(honour and honeſty): Thus the Spaniards, in the ſpring 1727, laid 


ſiege 
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and general Venables with a conſiderable ſea and land. 
force, to annoy the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies : they miſcarried 
at St. Domingo; but reduced Jamaica, anno 1655, and 
remains with the Engliſh to this day. 

Jamaica is much ſubje& to hurricanes and earth- 
quakes. Anno 1693 Port-Royal, during an earthquake 
was ſwallowed up: it may be ſuppoſed, that for many 
years preceding, the ſea did gradually undermine it, 
and upon occalion of this earthquake Port-Royal ſub. 
ſided. 

They carry on a conſiderable illicit but profitable trade 
to the Spaniſh Main, and return pieces of eight; and 
with the French of Hiſpaniola or St. Domingue, the re- 
turns are moſtly indigo. 

Port-Royal of Jamaica is 76 D. 37 M. weſt from Lon- 
don , and in about 18 D. 30 M. N. lat. 

The quit- rents were generouſly given by the crown, 
to the treaſury or revenue of the iſland. Lands grant- 
ed before, anno 1684, were at 25. 6 d. per 100 acres 


"= —_— * — —_— — — 


—— — 


ſiege to Gibraltar; the French lately re- fortified Dunkirlæ, before any 
declaration of war; there can be no other reſtraint upon princes but z 
ballance of power; thus France, a nation too potent, can never be 
bound over to the peace, without being diſmembered. 

+ By the ſame eclipſe of the moon June 1722, obſerved by captain 
Candler of the Launceſton man of war at Port-Royal in Jamaica, 
and by Chriſtopher Kirch at Berlin in Brandenburgh of Germany; al. 
lowing Berlin 52 horary minutes eaſt of London. The difference of 
longitude between two places found by actual obſervation of the fame 
eclipſes, appulſes, occultations of the celeſtial bodies, called lumi- 
naries, in both places, for the ſame phanomenon ; is more exact, 
than where an obſervation is uſed for one place, and a calculation 
from tables for the other: thus I judge the difference of longitude, 
between London, and Boſton, or Cambridge adjoining, is well deter- 
mined by the ſame eclipſe of the moon, March 15, anno 1717, ob- 
ſerved at Cambridge near Boſton by Mr. Thomas Robie, fellow and 
tutor in the college there; and obſerved at Paris by Caſſini and de la 
Hire, accadamiciens of the Royal Accademie of Sciences; the differ- 


eaſt of London; therefore the horary difference is about 4 H. 46 M. 
or 71 D. 30 M. Cambridge and Boſton are weſt from London. 


quit- rent, 


ence in time was 4 H. 55 M. 40 Sec.; as Paris is 9 M. 40 Sec. horary | 
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quit-rent, the new grants are half-penny per acre per 
annum quit-rent, The rent-roll was loſt, or pretended 
to be loſt, in the great earthquake, and never ſettled 
ſince ; the quit-rents ſometimes amount to 2000 /. per 
annum. Their revenue acts are temporary, but for 2 
long, period; thele acts made anno 1684, expired 
anno 1722, and were not renewed and confirmed (by 
the intereſt and application of governor Hunter) till anno 
1726. 

A few years ſince in Jamaica were 3000 fencible men 
white, in 9 regiments, beſides 8 independent companies 
of regular troops, 100 men per company is their full 
compliment. The recciver- general, Mr. Crols, ſome 
years ſince in Boſton for his health, told me, that ſome 
years he had 90, ooo negroes in his liſt. 

From Jamaica are exported ſugar about 23, ooo hds. 
very large, ſome of a tun weight; lately they have 
altered freights from number of hogſheads, to weight, 
and their hogſheads will be ſmaller in conſequence. 
They have only water-mills and cattle-mills for their 
canes z about 19 pariſhes. Lately they begin to raiſe 
ſome coffee, and have planted ſome logwood trees. 

There is always ſtationed here a ſquadron of Britiſh 
men of war, generally under the command of an ad- 
miral. The governor has a ſtanding ſalary of 2500 C. 
per annum out of the country treaſury in courle : the 
aſſembly generally allow him a gratuity of 2500 J. 
per annum more; theſe with eſcheats and all other per- 
quiſites do make it a government of about 10,000 /. per 
annum. 

Duke of Albemarle concerned in Sir William Phips's 
fiſhing for a Spaniſh plate wreck, had good ſuccels ; 
and in caſe ſuch another fiſhing voyage ſhould preſent, 
that he might be near at hand, obtained the government 
of Jamaica: he ſoon died, and was ſucceeded by colonel 
Molctworth. ; : 

Upon the revolution, anno 1690, the Earl of Inchi- 
quin was appointed governor ; he died upon the iſland, 


and 


continues governor at this time 1747. 
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and was ſucceeded by Sir William Beeſton lieutenant. © 


governor and commander in chief anno 1692; he died 
anno 1700. 


Major-general Selwin was appointed captain-general 
and governor 1701; he died =: an ent 

1702 the Earl of Peterborough (famous in Queen 
Anne's wars in Spain) was appointed captain-general of 
the iſland, and admiral in the Weſt- India iflands ; he 
never ſet out for this government, and colonel Handaſyde 
was appointed lieutenant-governor of Jamaica. Anng 
1696, Ponti, with a French ſquadron made a feint againſt 
Jamaica, but without making any real attempt, he put 
off for Carthagena, where he had good ſucceſs. 

1710 Lord Archibald Hamilton was appointed go- 
vernour, and ſuperſeded the command of colonel Hands- 
ſyde ; he was continued anno 1714, upon K. George I' 
acceſſion. | 

1716 Mr. Pit (formerly governor of fort St. George 
in the Eaſt-India company, commonly called Diamond 
Pits) was appointed governor, and colonel Otway licu- 
tenant-governor. 

1717 Mr. Pit reſigns in favour of Mr. Laws a planter, 
afterwards Sir Nicholas Laws; colonel Dubourgay lieu- 
tenant-governor. About this time the militia of Jamaica 
were diſpoſed into one regiment horſe, eight regiments 
foot. 


1721 Duke of Portland appointed governor (a retreat 
from South-ſea diſaſters) he died in — 1726, and 
was ſucceeded by 
Colonel Hunter, who went thither, by advice of his 
phy ſicians, for his health 3 and thereby did certainly ob- 
tain a reprieve for ſome years. | 
1734 Upon col. Hunter's death, Henry Cunningham 
an. 1734 went governor ; but ſoon died after his arrival. 
1736 Edward Trelawney, Eſq; appointed governot, 
anno 1744, he was appointed colonel of a regiment of 
foot to be raiſed in England, for his good ſervices. He 


I Bahama 


* 8 ” + Wh * 
Er * 
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Bahama iſlands, 


Commonly called the government of Providence, the 


principal iſland. One of theſe iſlands, called St. Salvador 


or Cat-ifland; was the firſt diſcovery that Columbus made 
in America. | 


They were granted by the crown of England to the 


eight proprietors of Carolina, anno 1663; but as the 
proprietors took no care to prevent enemies and pirates 
from harbouring and rendezvouſing there, anno 1710 


it was reſolved in the council of Great-Britain, ** That 
the Queen do take the Bahama: iſlands into her imme- 


diate protection, and ſend a governor to fortify Provi- 
* dence.” 5 


The proprietors formerly granted a leaſe of theſe 


illands to a number of merchants called the Bahamas 


company: this turned to no account. 

In the ſpring anno 1720. There ſet out from the 
Havanna an expedition of 1200 men in 14 veſſels a- 
gainſt Providence and South - Carolina; they viſited Pro- 


vidence without doing any damage, and were ſcattered 


in a ſtorm. 


The banks belonging to this cluſter of iſlands and 


keys are called Bahama-banks, and make the eaſt ſide 
of the gulph-ſtream of Florida; Providence the chief 
* iſland where the governor and garriſon are ſtationed, 
lies in about 25 D. N. lat. It is a place of no trade; 


and ſeems to be only a preventive fertletment, that pi- 


© rates and privateers may not harbour there, and that the 


Spaniards may not be maſters of both ſides the gulph- 


BY fiream. Their ſmall trade has been Braziletto dye- 


wood, cortex Elutheræ from the ifland of that name, 
ſalt from Exeuma, and ambergreaſe by drift-whales : 
At preſent they afford fea-turtle, limes, and ſour oranges 
for the Bons Vivants of North- America. © +, 
They have one company of independant 
troops from Great-Britain,.. Capt. Woods Rogers com- 
| ; L modore 


regular 
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and was ſucceeded by Sir William Beeſton lieutenant. 


governor and commander in chief anno 1692; he died 


anno 1700. 
Major-general Selwin was appointed captain-general Þþ 


and governor 1701 ; he died ſoon. 


1702 the Earl of Peterborough (famous in Queen 
Anne's wars in Spain) was, appointed captain- general of 
the iſland, and admiral in the Weſt⸗- India iſlands; he 
never ſet out for this government, and colonel Handaſyde 
was appointed lieutenant-governor of Jamaica. Anno 
1696, Ponti, with a French ſquadron made a feint againſ 
Jamaica, but without making any real attempt, he put 
off for Carthagena, where he had good ſucceſs. 

1710 Lord Archibald Hamilton was appointed go- 
vernour, and ſuperſeded the command of colonel Hand- 
ſyde; he was continued anno 1714, upon K. George l'; 
acceſſion. 

1716 Mr. Pit (formerly governor of fort St. George 
in the Eaſt-India company, commonly called Diamond 
Pits) was appointed governor, and colonel Otway lieu 
tenant-governor. 

1717 Mr. Pit reſigns in favour of Mr. Laws a planter, 
afterwards Sir Nicholas Laws; colonel Dubourgay lieu- 
tenant-governor. About this time the militia of Jamaica 
were diſpoſed into one regiment horſe, eight regiments 
foot. 

1721 Duke of Portland appointed governor (a retreat 
from South-ſea diſaſters) he died in ſummer 1726, and 
was ſucceeded by / 

Colonel Hunter, who went thither, by advice of his 
phy ſicians, for his health; and thereby did certainly ob- 
cain a reprieve for ſome years. 

1734 Upon col. Hunter's death, Henry Cunningham 
an. 1734 went governor; but ſoon died after his arrival. 

1736 Edward Trelawney, Eſq; appointed governot, 
anno 1744, he was appointed colonel! of a regiment 
foot to be raiſed in England, for his good fervices. He 
continues governor at this time 1747. | 

I | Bahama 
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Bahama iſlands, 


Commonly called the government of Providence, the 
principal iſland. One of theſe iſlands, called St. Salvador 
or Cat-ifland; was the firſt diſcovery that Columbus made 
in America. n 


They were granted by the crown of England to the 


eight proprietors of Carolina, anno 1663; but as the 


proprietors took no care to prevent enemies and pirates 
from harbouring and rendezvouſing there, anno 1710 
it was reſolved in the council of Great-Britain, „That 


the Queen do take the Bahama-iſlands into her imme- 
* diate protection, and ſend a governor to fortify Provi- 
| dence.” 


The proprietors formerly granted a leaſe of theſe 


illands to a number of merchants called the Bahama- 
company: this turned to no account. 


In the ſpring anno 1720. There ſet out from the 


Havanna an expedition of 1200 men in 14 veſſels a- 


gainſt Providence and South-Carolina z they viſited Pro- 


vidence without doing any damage, and were ſcattered 


A 


in a ſtorm. | 

The banks belonging to this cluſter of iſlands and 
keys are called Bahama-banks, and make the eaſt ſide 
of the gulph-ſtream of Florida ; e ata the chief 
iſland where the governor and garriſon fare ſtationed, 
lies in about 25 D. N. lat. It is a place of no trade, 
and ſeems to be only a preventive fertlement, that pi- 
rates and privateers may not harbour there, and that the 
Spaniards may not be maſters of both ſides the gulph- 
ſtream. Their ſmall trade has been Braziletto dye- 


wood, cortex Elutheræ from the ifland of that name, 


ſalt from Exeuma, and ambergreaſe by drift- whales: 
Ar preſent they afford ſea- turtle, limes, and ſour oranges 

for the Bons Vivants of North-America. „ 
They have one company of independant regular 
troops from Great-Britain, Capt. Woods Rogers com- 
L .modore 
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modore of the two famous Briſtol South-ſea privateers, 
in the end of Queen Anne's reign, was anno 1717 ap- 
pointed governor with an independent company. 1721 
He was ſuperſeded by Capt. Finny. 1728, Upon Capt, 
Finny's death, Capt. Woods Rogers is again appointed 
8 Capt. Rogers died anno 1733, and Richard 
itz-Williams, Eſq; is appointed governor, Fitz-Wil. 
hams reſigned anno 1738, and John Tinker, Eſq; fon. 
in-law to Col. Bladen, late of the board of trade, ſuc- 
ceeded; and continues governor at this preſent writing, 
Auguſt 1747. 


Bermudas. 


This name is ſaid to be from John Bermudas a Spani- 
ard, who diſcovered it, in his way to the Weſt-Indics, 
Henry May a paſſenger aboard Barbotier caſt away here, 
1593, and tarried five months, we do not mention, be- 
cauſe of no conſequence. Sir George Sommers and Sir 
Thomas Gates, adventurers in the Virginia company, 
were ſhipwreck'd here 1609, found abundance of hogs, 
a certain ſign that the Spaniards had been there; theſe 
iſlands are ſometimes called in publick writings Som- 
mers, or corruptly Summer-illands. Some gentlemen 
obtained a charter from King James I. and became pro- 
prietors of it: Mr. Moor was their firſt governor, Mr. 
Thomas Smith appointed governor 1612, and after three 
1 ſucceeded by Capt. Daniel Tucker 1616. Mr. 

ichard Norwood, a ſurveyor, was ſent over by the com- 
pany to make diviſions ; 1618 he divided it into eight 
fribes by the names of the eight proprietors or ad- 
venturers, viz. Marquis of Hamilton, Sir Thomas Smith 
many years trealurer, Earl of Devonſhire, Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Paget, Earl of Warwick, Earl of Southam- 
ton, and Sir Edwin Sands, Each tribe was divided 
into 30 ſhares ; every adventurer to have his ſhare by 
caſting of lots in England, ſome had from one to twelve 
ſhares; belides a great deal of land left for common 

| | 4 
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or publick uſes ; each ſhare conſiſted of about 25 acres, 
and reniain ſo to this day; the value of a ſhare is 300 
to 500 /. proclamation money; no wheel-carriages, no 
encloſures, they tether their cattle 3 high ways only from 
5 to 7 feet wide. 

Ar firſt they went upon tobacco as the humor then 
was in all the Weſt-India iNands—1619 Capt. Butler, 
with a large recruit of ſettlers from England was go- 
vernor, and the legiſlature was ſettled in governor, 
council and aſſembly; being formerly in a governor 
and council. | 

Anno 1698 Samuel Day, Elq; was governor z anno 
1700 Capt Bennet was appointed governor. 

The preſent governor is Popple, Eiq; anno 
1747, upon his brother's death he ſucceeded; his bro- 
ther Alured Popple, Eſq; formerly ſecretary to the board 
of trade and plantations, was appointed lieutenant-go- 
vernor (the commander in chief is deſigned only lieu- 
tenant-governor) anno 1737. 

Bermudas is in 32 D. 30 M. N. lat. about 65 D. 
welt from London, lies 200 to goo leagues diſtance 
from the neareſt lands, viz. New-England, Virginia, 
South-Carolina, and Providence, or Bahama-iſlands. 
Tide flows 5; feet, is well ſecured by ſunken rocks, 
but water ſufficient, in narrow channels and turnings, 
requiring a good pilot. Their only ſettlement of no- 
tice is upon St. George's-ifland about 16 miles long from 
E. N. E. to W. S. W. ſcarce a league wide in the 
broadeſt place, in ſome place the ſpray of the ſea 
croſſes the iſland. The winds from the north to the 
north-weſt, are the moſt prevalent; ſubject to ſmart 
guſts of wind, thunder, and lightning. March, April, 
and May is their whaling time, but of no conſiderable 
account; their whale-oil and ambergreaſe are inconfider- 
able; the governor has a perquiſite from the royal fiſh 


about 10 /. per whale. 


In Bermudas there may be about 5,000 whites, their 
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fenſible men not much exceeding 1000 men, and many 
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of theſe generally at fea, their militia conſiſt of 109 
horſe, and one company of foot from each of the eight 
tribes, there 1s in garrilon one company of independant 
regular troops from Great-Britain always incomplete 
(as are all our plantation-trovups for want of a proper 
check) the perquiſite of the governor. 

Their diet is mean, and the people generally poor, 
ſimply honeſt ; but gay in a ruſtick manner (Bermudas 
giggs) they have the beſt breed of negroes, equal to 
white men in their navigation. 

Their trade is of fmall account; they build their own 
oops of cedar * of their own growth; fit for uſe in 20 
years intervals or growth; their keel-picces, wales, and 
beams are 'ot oak; their maſts are of white pine, from 
New-England. 

Their chief buſineſs is building ſloops of cedar, their 
own growth, light runners; their exports are incon- 
ſiderable, viz. ſome pot-herbs and roots for the other 
parts of America, a white chalk-ſtone eaſily chizeled for 
building gentlemens houſes in the Wett-India iſlands, 
Palmeto || leaves manufactured into plait, better than 
the ſtraw- work of Italy and of nuns in ſome countrics : 
they are noted for going to fiſh upon Spaniſh wrecks, 
they excel in diving . 

This iſland (or rather iſlands) is generally healthful, 
The famous Mr. Waller, a gentleman of fortune and 
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* Cedrus Burmudiana vulgo H. Funiperus Burmudiana H. L. Ber- 
mudas cedar, it is harcer than the cedar cf Carolina and Virginia; 
they are all diſtin ſpecies, as are the red and white cedars ot 
New-England : we ſhall give a more claſſick, practical, or mechan- 
ick and commercial account of them when we come to treat ot 
timber and naval ſtores uſed in, and exported from, New-Eng- 
land. | 
Palma prunifera Bermud. (of the palmes ſome are cocciferous, 
ſome pruniferous) with a very long and wide leaf. | ; 
+ Bermudas is noted for divers: an Indian born there, of Florida 
parents div'd 18 fathom (common diving is 8 to 10 fathom) and 
clapt laſhings to an anchor, was rear three minutes under Water, 
upon his emerſion or coming up, he bled much at mouth, noſe, and 
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bit, a member of the long parliament, reſided here 
ſome years during the civil wars of England, lays of 


Bermudas, 


+ None ſickly lives, or dies before his time; 
So ſweet the air, ſo moderate the clime. 
Formerly 


—_—— 
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+ This notion of a healthful climate, gave occaſion to a late 
ſcheme projected by a whuniical man, dean B——ly, fince biſhop of 
Cl-—ne in Ireland, of founding in Bermudas an univerlity college 
or ſeminary for the education of the Britiſh American youth. Pro- 
jectors are generally inconſiderate, rath, and run too faſt. He did 


not conſider that places for health are accommodated for valetudina- 
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' rians and old people 3 whereas young peopie, where the ſtamina viz 


are good, ſeldom want health (at Harvard-college in Cambridge near 
Boſton in New-England, not exceeding one or two per cent. per ann, 
die) this place is ot very difficult accets or navigation; does not pro- 
duce a ſufficiency for the preſent pare imonious inhabitants. 'I'his ab- 
trated notion ſeems only adequate to the conceptions of a common 
ſchool- maſter, to keep his boys together (as a ſhepherd does by fold- 
ing of his ſheep) while they learn to read Engliſh, and labour at the 
rudiments of the Latin language; whereas young gentlemen, ſtudents 
of the belles lettres, civil hiſtory, natural hiſtory, or any of the three 
learned profeſſions, require a larger field than that of a ſmall iſland 


* divulſed (if we may ſo exprels it) from the world or continents of the 


earth. He hired a ſhip, put on board a good library (ſome part of 


it he bountifully beſtowed upon the colleges of Maſlachuſetts-bay and 
Conne®icut in New-England) and in company with ſome gentlemen 
of great worth, after a tedious winter paſſage, put in at Rhode: iſland, 
a ſmall colony of New- England; built a kind of a cell, lived there a 
recluſe life for ſome time, until this fit of EnTHvustasm did defer- 
veſce, and was convinced of the idleneſs of the whim, did not pro- 
ceed, but returned to England. 

There are enthuſiaſts in all affairs of life ; this man of himſelf 
was an enthuſiaſt in many aflairs of life; not confined to religion 
and the education of youth ; he invaded another of the learned 
profeſſions, Medicine, which in a peculiar manner is called the learned 
profeſſion ; he publiſhed a book called Siris (the ratio nominis I can- 
not inveſtigate) or tar-water, an univerſal medicine or panacea ; he 
never knew it fail, if copiouſly adminiſtered, of curing any fever; 
whereas many fevers, viz. that of the plague, of the ſmall-pox, with 
ſymptoms of purples and general hzmorrhages, &ec. in their own na- 
ture, to moſt conſtitutions from firſt ſcizure are mortal, by an univerſal 


3 necroſis 
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Formerly pine- apples, and ſome other delicious fruits 
of the Caribbee iſlands, were cultivated in Bermudas; but 


by 
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necroſis or ſudden blaſt of the conſtitution. It cures the murrain, rot, 
and all other malignant diſtempers amongſt cattle, ſheep, &c. The 
continued or long ule of it does violence to the conſtitution ; in aſth. 
mas and rheumatick diſorders, a ſhort uſe of it has been beneſicid, 
but our materia medica aftords more efficacious and ſafe medicines, 
it is at preſent almoſt wore out of faſhion. Tar is only turpentine by 
hre rendered of a cauſtick quality; whereas turpentine (and cone. 
quently its water or decoction) by the experience of many ages, ha; 
been found a moſt beneficent, medicinal, natural balſam. 

He ought to have checked this officious genius (unleſs in his own 
profeſlion way he had acquired this noſtrum by inſpiration) from in. 
trading into the affairs of a diſtinct profeſſion. Should a doctor in 
medicine practice publick praying aud preaching (though only in: 
quack or W- d vagrant manner) with pious, private, ghoſtly advice 
and exhortations to his patients alias penitents, the clergy would in- 
mediately take the alarm, and uſe their Bruta Fulmina againſt this other 


PRINT This ſeems to be well expreſſed in a London news-payer 
y way of banter or ridicule. 


\ 


The biſhop's book annays the learned tribe : 
They threaten hard, We'll preach, if you preſcribe.” 


As his Bermudas college projection, and his reſidence in Neu- 
England, have rendered him famous in North-America, perhaps i 
may not be impertinent to give ſome further hiſtory of Mr. B ly, 
in his proper character as a divine: I ſhall take it from his Minute 
Philoſopher, a book campoſed in New-England, and confine it to þis 
wild notions of myſteries in religion. He ſays, that from a certain 
enthuſiaſm in human nature all religions do ſprout : from the faitt 
which children have in the directions of their parents; from the great 
ſhare that faith has in the policy of nations (he means the Arcana 
Imperii) and in common commerce or trade, we are led to faith 
in religious revelations. Since we cannot explain many obvious 
things in nature, why ſhould we be obliged to do fo in religion? 
In a very looſe expreſſion, he compares myſteries in religion 
to the enthuſiaſtick, and to demanſration non-entities of the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone in chymiſtry, and of perpetual motion in mecha- 
nicks. The abſtracted idea of a triangle is as difficult as that of 
the trinity ; that of the communication of motion, as difficult as 
that of the communication of grace. We ought to have the ſame 
reaſon for truſting the PRIEST in religion, that we have for truſting 
the lawyer or bs Lon with our fortune or life ; thus ag ry 
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by cutting down the timber and wood, the iſland is be- 
come ſo open and expoſed to the bleak winds, that 
tender exoticks do not thrive. 
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Concerning the Indian tribes and nations; inter- 
mixed with, under the protection of, and in al- 
liance with Great-Britain : alſo ſome hints of the 
French Indians. $ 


IIIA the contents of this ſection may be the 
more eaſily comprehended, perhaps it may be 
convenient to diſtinguiſh it into ſome ſeparate articles. 
1. A general hiſtory of the Weſt-Indians, or aboriginal 
Americans. 2. Their religion, language, manners, arts 
and improvements in nature. 3. Their tribes or na- 
tions lying upon, or near the eaſtern ſhore of North- 
America. 4. Their wars with, and incurſions upon the 
Britiſh North- America colonies, 


ARTICLE I. 


A general hiſtory of the aboriginal Americans. 


S to the origin of things, particularly of mankind, 

we have no other account in credit with chriſtians, 
whether allegorical or literal is not my affair, but that 
of Moſes in the ſcriptural books of our Bible or religion. 


| INS 
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ought to have a liberty of chuſing his own prieſt and religion; this 

is too general a toleration, and puts an end to all ſocial religion. 
To conclude, the right reverend „ of CI— ne, notwith- 

ſtanding of his peculiarities, is a moſt generous, beneficent, and bene- 


- Fglent gentleman, as appears by his donations in New-England. 


L 4 . Doubt- 
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Doubtleſs there have been at times general or almoſt. 


univerſal peſtilences, famines, deluges, implacable wars, 
which have almoſt extinguiſhed the race of mankind in 
the countries where theſe general calamities prevailed 
and mult require many centuries to repeople them from 
the {mall remaining ſtock, and to reduce them by gra- 
dations “ to large ſocictics called tribes or cantons, na- 
tions, and empires. 


5 


The 
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From a country or continent thus reduced to a very ſmall ſtock, 
we may inveſtigate the various degrees of civil government. At firſt 
they were only diſtinct families, lett Hole, and their government was 
E that is by heads of families: theſe heads of families ſoon 

ecame acquainted and neighbourly, and for mutual protection and 
good neighbourhood, entered into aſſociations, by us called tribes, 
cantons, or clans : ſeveral of theſe tribes, upon ſuſpicion of ſome am- 
bitious deſign of ſome neighbouring powerful tribes, or confederacy 
of tribes, for their better defence were obliged to enter into a federal 


union, and at length were incorporated into one general direction 


called a nation or empire. Perhaps we may ſuppoſe that ſuch were 
the empires of Mexico and Peru 1a America. 


Sir liaac Newton in his chronology of ancient kingdoms amended, 


by his incomparable ſagacity inveſtigates, that in ancient times Greece | 


and all Europe were peopled by wandering Cimerians and Scythians ; 
the emigrations or excurſions which in ſeveral ages have occaſioned 
revolutions, and new-peopling of the ſouthern parts of Europe: 
Goths, Vandals, &c. came from thence by ſwarming, that is, leav- 
ing their native country for want of room or ſubſiſtence. Northern 
countries are the leaſt liable to the above-mentioned calamities, and 
may be called nurſeries: they had lived a rambling life, like the Tar- 
tare, in the northern parts of Aſia. | 

We ſhould have previouſly obſerved, that mankind js naturally a 
gregarious animal, does not love ſolitude, but has a ſtrong paſſion or 
propenſity for ſociety ; their natural reaſon, and capacity of ſpeech or 
communication of thoughts, inchnes them to it. | ; 

Dr. Heylin, from him moſt of our modern hiſtorians of this kind 
tranſcribe, gives a very eaſy novel manner of the peopling the ſeveral 
nations from the poſterity of Noah; we ſhall not impoſe this upon 
our readers. He ſays the Americans proceeded from Noab, by way 
of Tartary. Pig 
Others pnblifh their conjefures, that North-America was peopled 
from Scythia and Tartary ; that South-America was pope 
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The boun aries of their united tribes, called nations 
or empires, are natural, viz. ſcas, bays, Jakes, great 
rivers, high mountains, thus for inſtance, our neigh» 
bouring nation of Abnaquies are bounded by the Atlan- 
tick ocean, or rather at preſent by the Engliſn ſettle- 
ments upon the Atlantick thore, by the bay of Fundi, by 
the great river St. Laurence, by lake Champlain and 
Hudlon's river. 

The tribes which, at leaſt nominally, compoſe their 
general denomination of a nation, are generaily named 
from the rivers upon which they live; as ir Lapland 
of Sweden, the Laplanders are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the -rivers Uma, Pitha, Lula, Torneo, and 
Kimi, 

As China ſeems to be the elder brother of all the na- 
tions of mankind as to their politia and improvements 
in nature; ſo America may with much propricty be 
called the youngeſt brother and meaneſt of mankind ; 
no civil government, no religion, no letters; the 


French call them les hommes des bois, or men- brutes of. 


the foreſt: They do not cultivate the earth by plant- 
ing or grazing : Excepting a very inconſiderable quan- 
tity of mays or indian corn, and of kidney-beans (in 
New-England they are called Indian beans) which ſome 
of their ſquaas or women plant; they do not provide 


1. 
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China and Japan, without reflecting, that according to the ſituation of 
theſe countries jt is impracticable; our modern large ſhips cannot per- 
ſorm the navigation from China, in leſs than 6 or 7 months: how can 
it be performed in canoes ? Ihe Americans had no large embarkations; 
tis requires no ſerious animadverſions. 

Some authors whimſically alledge, that the Phænicians or Carthagi- 
nians might have been drove thither by ſome continued treſh eaſterly 
winds; but the Phænicians, Carthaginians, Grecians, Romans, and 
Arabians who were ſucceſſively the great navigators, make no men- 
ton of America; and upon our arrival in America, we could not find 
the leaſt monument or token of their ever being there, . 

Therefore we can carry the hiſtory of the American countries no 
"igher than Columbus's dilcovery, anno 1492. See p. 25, 63. * 

; or 
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for to-morrow, their hunting is their neceſſary ſubſiſt- 
ence not diverſion ; when they have good luck in hunt. 
ing, they eat and ſlecp until all is conſumed and then go 
a hunting again. 

The higher the latitudes, the Indians are fewer in 
numbers and more ſtraggling, nature not affording ne- 
ceſſary ſubſiſtence for many, and only in ſmall bodies or 
herds : Their trade or commerce is trifling, having ng 

roduce, no manufacture, but little game; the difh- 
culty of ſubſiſting requires almoſt their whole time to 
provide for themſelves. 

Excepting that conſtitution of body, which by uſe 
they have acquired from their birth, of enduring hard- 
ſhips of hunger and weather; they are tender, and not 
long-lived, and generally very ſimple and ignorant; 
ſome of their old men by ule and experience in the 
world, acquire a conſiderable degree of ſagacity. New 
negroes from Guinea generally exceed them much in 
conſtitution of body and mind. In the province of Mal- 
ſachuſſetts bay New-England, there was formerly à very 
good project or deſign, to educate at college ſome of 
their moſt promiling youths, to ſerve as miſſionaries for 
civilizing, inſtructing, and converting of the wild In- 
dians: This good purpoſe turn'd abortive from the ten- 
derneſs of their conſtitution and auk wardneſs in learning, 
and at preſent is laid aſide, 

They are not ſo polite as the wandring Tartars; no 
dairies. Like the wild Iriſh they dread labour more 
than poverty ; like dogs they are always either eating or 
| fleeping, excepting in travelling, hunting, and their 
dances ; their ſloth and indolence inclines them to ſot- 
tiſhneſs; before chriſtians arrived amongſt them, they 
had no knowledge of ſtrong drink; this chriſtian vice 
not enly deſtroys their bodily health, and that of their 
progeny, but creates feuds, outrages, and horrid mur- 
ders. They are much given to deceit and lying, ſo 
as ſcarce to be believed when they ſpeak truth. Sec 
annotations, page 116. Their temper is the reverſe 
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of the Eaſt-Indians, whereof ſome caſts or ſects will not 
kill any animal; the Weſt-Indians or Americans are 
barbarous, and upon ſmall provocations kill their own 
ſpecies 3 ſome of them exceed in barbarity, and in re- 
venge and fury eat the fleſh of their enemies, not from 
hunger or delicacy; ſuch formerly were the Florida In- 
dians, they ſaid that the fleſh of the Engliſh eat mellow 
and tender, that of the Spaniard hard and tough, the 
Bermudian fiſhy. | 

The aboriginal Americans have no honeſty, no ho- 
nour, that is, they are of no faith, but meer brutes in 
that reſpect. They generally have great fortitude of 
mind; without any appearance of fear or concern, they 
ſuffer any torture and death. In revenge they are bar- 
barous and implacable ; they never forget nor forgive 
injuries; if one man kills another, the neareſt in kin- 
dred to the murdered, watches an opportunity to kill 
the murderer ; and the death of one man may occaſion 
the deaths of many ; therefore when a man is guilty of 
murder, he generally leaves the tribe, and gocs into a 
voluntary kind of baniſhment. They are a ſullen cloſe 
people. The Indian wars ought to be called maſſacres, 
or inhumane barbarous outrages, rather than neceſſary 
acts of hoſtility. | 

The Indians have their hunting, fowling and fiſhing 
grounds, by a forked pointed pole, they ſtrike or har- 
pour their fiſh ; but their wives and children reſide moſt- 
y on their planting grounds, they plant but little. 
They do not wander like the Tartars ; there are ſaid 
to be ſome wandering Indians, they cannot be many ; 


becauſe the ſettling Indians are very jealous of their 


hunting and fiſhing grounds or properties. 

Their ancient navigation was only croſſing of rivers 
upon bark-logs, travelling along rivers, rivulets and 
tides of lakes in canoes or ſchuyties, portable by two 
men in their carrying-places from one river or pond 
to another, they are of birch-bark upon ribs of aſh, 
low'd together by ſome tough wooden fibres, and 
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pos (as ſailors expreſs it) with roſin from ſome pine 
ind; they uſe no fails and oars, only paddles and 
ſetting- poles; they are capable of carrying a man, his 
wife, children and baggage. Narrow rivers are better 
travelling than ponds or lakes, becauſe upon the lakes, 
if ſtormy or much wind, they cannot proceed, but mult 
put to the ſhore, 

Many of our intermixed Indians are of good uſe as 
ſervants. It is obſervable, that amongſt the Indian ſer- 
vants and negro ſlaves, the filly, thoughtleſs, and pu- 
ſilanimous anſwer beſt ; ſome perhaps may obſerve 
from this, that the blind paſſive obedience and non-re- 
ſiſtence men, make the beſt ſubjects and court ſlaves in 
Europe. 

The Indians between the Tropicks, their complexion 
is not of ſo good a metalline copper luſtre, but paler, 
ſtature ſmaller, not ſo robuſt and courageous ; but by 
reaſon of the fertility of the country are in larger 
tribes and conſequently more civilized 3 and from being 
civilized, their confederacies and federal unions reduced 
them into vaſt empires |: Such were the empire of 
Mexico, their moderator or principal man was Monte- 
Zuma; and in the empire of Peru, Attabaliba was their 
leading man. The empire of Mexico ſcems to have 
been the more polite, that of Peru the more rich, as ha- 
ving vaſt treaſures of ſilver and gold. 

The northern tribes are ſmall and diſtinct; a large 
parcel of land laying waſte (ia winter-countries) tor 
*many months in the year, not fertile, and not cleared 
of woods, cannot ſubſiſt many people, but thele 
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+ A Spaniſh biſhop of the Weſt-Indies, a man of obſervation, 
many years ſince wrote, That the Indians are of a tender con- 
ſtitutien : No part of Europe was more populous than Mexico, upon 
the Spaniards firſt arrival. The Spaniards in the firſt forty years, 
deftroy'd about 20 millions of Indians; they left but a few Indians 
in Hiſpaniola, none upon Cuba, Jamaica, Bahama-Iſlands, Porto-Ri- 
co, and Caribbee-Iflands, excepting upon Dominica and St. Vincent, 
where they remain to this day. 
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ſmall || tribes, though much diſperſed are allied by con- 
tiguity, language, and intermarriages; thus it is with 
our neighbouring Abnaquics who border upon New- 
England; the Iroquois or Mohawks who border upon 
New-York, Penſylvania, and Virginia; and the Chirakees 
who border upon Carolina; thele may be called three 
diſtinct great nations. 

The Indians in the high latitudes are paler, ſhort, 
thick, ſquat; cloathed with ſkins {generally ſeals- ſKins) 
ſowed with thongs ; no bread-kind, no fire; live upon 
whale and ſcal-blubber, and other fiſh ; and what 


beaſts they may kill with their arrows and darts; their 


boats and canoes are of a ſingular make, adapted 
only for one perſon z in the winter they live in 
caves. 

Indians in general paint their bodies, eſpecially their 
faces (they affect red colour) as the Picts and Britons of 
Great-Britain formerly were accuſtomed. 

In the higher latitudes the Indians reckon by winters 
(years) moons (months) and fleeps (nights.) Between 
the tropicks they reckon by rains (the ſcaſons of rains, 
end of ſummer and beginning of autumn are periodical, 
as are our winters) moons and fleeps. In computing 
diſtances, they reckon by ſleeps or days travels (as the 
Dutch do by hours) viz. ſo many ſleeps or days travel 
from one place to another. 

Notwithſtanding of the unpoliteneſs and want of fire- 
arms amongſt the American aboriginals, the Euro- 
peans could not have effected their ſettlements, becauſe 
of vaſt diſparity in numbers, if ſome diſaffected tribes, 
to be revenged of the impoſitions and encroachments 
of ſome neighbouring tribes, had not joined the Euro- 
pean ſmall arms; thus Cortez againſt Mexico was 
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|| 1a Bible-hiſtory we read that all mankind anciently lived in ſmall 
tribes; Abraham and his allies could multer only 318 men; with 
theſe he defcated four great kings, who had conquered ſeveral kings. 
Where lands lie not cultivated, the tribes muſt be imall and inhabitants 
few for want of ſubſiſtence, 


Joined 
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joined by ſeveral diſaffected tribes; when the ſettler 
of New- Plymouth firſt landed, Maſſaſoit was glad of 
the countenance of their ſmall- arms againft the Nara. 
ganſets. 

As to their make and complexion *. They have thin 
lips, flattiſh faces, languid countenance, ſmall black 
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We cannot account for the aboriginal differences of complex- 
ions in the various nations, and the variety of their features. The 
people of the middle and ſouth parts of Africa are black, of various 
conitant permanent ſhades or degrees, with flat noſes, thick lips, 
ſhort frizled or criſp black hair; perhaps the complexion of the 
tawney-moor of Barbary the ancient Mauritania, is not aboriginal, 
but a complication of the European white, and the African black ; 
our American complexion ſeems to be native and ſincere, The na- 
tives of the Indian peninſula, betwixt the rivers Indus and Ganges in 
the FEaſt-Indies, have the African black complexion, the European 
features, and the American lank black hair or crin, but all native 
and genuine, not from a mixed breed, Extreme hot or extreme 
cold weather, do equally tawn white people but not permanently ; 
tranſplantation or tranſportation recovers their native complexion. 

It is not various climates that gives the various complexions ; 
America lies from 65 D N. lat. to 55 D. S. lat. comprehending al! 
the various climates of Europe, Aſia, and Africa; the American 
com plexion is permanently every where the ſame; only with a 
more or leſs of the metalline luſtre. Salmon, a late diſaffected 
ſcribler, in his modern hiſtory ; ſays, the blacks after ſome ge- 
nerations will become white; in New-England there are Guinea 
flaves in ſucceſſion of ſeveral generations, they continue the ſame in 
feature and complexion ; it is true, that in the Weſt-India iſlands ſome 
diſſolute planters are faid to waſh the blackamore white, by genera- 
ting with the ſucceſſive ſhades of their own iſſue, children, grand- 
children, &c. the progeny at length becomes b/onde, or of a pale 
white. | 

Upon this ſubjeR there are ſeveral intricacies in nature not to be 
unravelled. Why the negroes of Guinea ſhould have woolly criſp 
black hair, and thoſe of the Indian peninſula have lank black hair? 
Why the wool of northern ſheep carried into a hot climate becomes 
like goats hair, and returned to a northern climate, they recover 
their wool again? How near neighbouring nations, if they do not 
intermarry, differ in features and complexions : The Circaſhans are 
very beautiful, their neighbouring Tartars are extremely ugly : The 
Laplanders are ruddy and freſh, the adjoining Ruſſians and 'Tartars are 
tawney and ſqualid. | 
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eyes, imberbes and impuberes, ſtature various as in Eu- 
rope 3 in the high north and ſouth latitudes, they are 
caller and more robuſt than between the tropicks; their 
hair jct black, lank (between the tropicks not ſo lank) 
ſtiff, called by the French crin. The Spaniards found 
it more tedious and much more difficult to reduce Chili, 
than in their other American conqueſts. Their com- 
plexion is of a ſplendid reddiſh brown, or metalline Jultre, 
which is well expreſſed by a copper colour: thus a 
ſplendid white, is called ſilver-· colour: not of an 
olive-colour or tawney (a tanned leather yellowiſh colour) 
as are the Aborigines of Barbary, and ſome of their pro- 
geny in the ſouth parts of France, Spain, and Portugal. 
Some Indians upon the iſthmus of Darien, are of a milk- 
white complexion, which is not natural and hereditary z 
but proceeds from a tender morbid conſtitution, their 
parents were copper-coloured, and their children become 
copper-coloured. | | 

Their poſture is not croſs-legged as among the Afia- 
ticks ; accumbent as formerly with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, laying on their left ſide, leaning upon their elbow z 
nor cowring as the women call it, the manner of the 
African negroes, Knees bent and legs parallel to their 
thighs ; nor ſitting upon their buttocks and thighs with 
their legs dependant as in Europe ; but fitting on their 
buttocks erect, with their thighs and legs in a ſtrait line 
extended horizontally. 

Our general trade with the Indians is fire- arms, pow- 
der, and ſhor, for war and hunting; ſtrouds and blankets 
for cloathing ; ſpirits, rum, and brandy for indolence 


formerly toys, which were as conſiderable though filly 
amuſement to them, as jewels are to us. 


In travelling they direct their courſe by noted moun- 
tains, by the ſun when viſible, by the moſly or north 
ſide of trees. As moſt inſets avoid oils, the Indians 


greaſe themſelves as a defence againſt muſkeroes and other 
troubleſome flies. 
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Many of our Furopean purchaſes of lands can ſcarce 
be ſaid, for valuable conſiderations; but a long poſſeſ. 
ſion, and in conſequence preſcription, have made our titl- 
good. Father Ralle, a late ingenious jeſuit, and French 
miſſionary with the New-England Abnaquie Indians, 
about 26 years ſince did kindle a war or infurreCtion of 
thoſe Indians in New-England, by inculcating, that they 
held their lands of Gop and nature in ſucceeding genera- 
tions, that fathers could not alienate the earth from their 
ſons. We ule no other artifice to keep the Indians in 
our intereſt, but, by underſelling the French, and giving 
a higher price for Indian commodities z this is fair and 
juſt. 

Our printed hiſtories of the Indian countries, ther 
governments, religion, languages, and cuſtoms, are 
credulouſly copied from credulous authors, and full of 
filly conceits; a very late and notable inftance of this, 
we find in the journal of Anlon's voyage to the South- 
ſeas, publiſhed by the mathematical maſter of the Cen- 
turion, anno 1745. 

Strictly ſpeaking, they ſeem to have no government, 
no laws, and are only cemented by friendſhip and 
good neighbourhood ; this is only a kind of tacit fe— 
deral union between the many tribes, who compoſe 
the general denomination of a nation; every individual 
man feems to be independant and ſur juris, as to go: 
vernment, and is only in friendſhip and neighbouriy 
relation with others of the ſame tribe: Notwith- 
ſtanding we ſometimes find heads of tribes. mentioned 
as if in ſucceſſion, nay even female ſucceſſions; in the 
New-England Pocanoket, Mount-hope, or King Philip's 
war, anno 1675, there is mentioned the ſquaa- ſachem 
of Pocaſſet, and a fquaa-ſachem amongſt the Nara- 
ganſets. In other parts of the earth all ſocieties ot 
cohabitants have government, and an abſolute com- 
pelling power is lodged ſomewhere, and in ſome man- 
ner; but the American Indians have no compulſive 
power over one another: when a tribe or neigh- 
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bourhood ſend delegates, to treat with other bodies of 
men, Whites or Indians; the concluſions are carried 
home memoriter, and the young men mult be perſwaded 
to come into theſe articles; when the Indians at any 
time are forced into a peace; the blame of the war is 
laid upon their young men. 

The aboriginal cloathing of the northern Indians was 
ſkins of ſeals cut in particular faſhions, and ſew'd together 
with thongs (they had no threads of flax, hemp, or any 
other herbs) in other patts they wore ſkins of the va- 
rious beaſts of the foreſt : at preſent the Indians who 
have commerce with the colonies from Europe, wear 
duffils and blanketing of about two yards ſquate, which 
the Romans called a“ toga; their ſegamorcs or ſach- 
ems wear. blankets with a border of a different colour, 
and may be called prætextati. 


ArTicite II. 
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The religion, language, food, and medicine, with _ ſome 
other looſe particulars relating to the American 
Indians, 


s the Americans before the atrival of colonies from 
5 Europe. ſeem to have been, and ſtill continue, in 
Beneral, the moſt barbarous and the leaſt poliſhed peo- 
ple upon earth; a clear, exact, and full account of 
| theſe things cannot be expected; but for the greater 
perſpicuity we reduce them under diſtinct heads. 
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R * Toga ſeems to be the moſt ancient, natural, and ſimple wear uſed 
e mankind ; the Scots highlanders have wore it further back than 
3 — records do reach, ſtriped and chequered variouſly according to 
E ee of different ages; but as of late years it ſcems to be 
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I. Religion of the Americans. 


Some Indians of ſagacity, a little civilized and in- 
ſtructed towards the Chriſtian religion, can give no diſ- 
tinct account of any Indian religion, and do ſtumble 
much at the myſteries of our Chriſtian religion, being 
inciſcreetly crauded upon them at once, and with too 
much impetuoſity, without previous inſtruction ; if you 
do not believe immediately, you will be damned, is the 
expreſſion of our zealots; whereas they ought to be 
firſt tamed by familiarity and fair dealing, in friendly 


© converſation upon proper occaſions, without any ap- 


pearance of officiouſneſs, inſtruft them in natural re- 
ligion and morality, theſe are plain and eaſily compre- 
hended z afterwards with diſcretion, they may be by de- 
grees initiated into the myſteries of our religion : our 
miſſionaries, void of common prudence, in a reverſe pre- 
poſterous manner begin with the abſtruſe articles of the 
Chriſtian religion, and thence proceed to inſtruct them 
in the plain eaſy dictates of nature. In a filly, low 
cant way, ſome of our preachers tell the Indians, that 
the Chriſtians Go is a better Gop than the Indians Goo; 
whereas, they ought to inform them, that there is but 
one ſupreme Gop, and that our manner of worſhiping 
this Go is more agreeable to the Gopnyteap, as being 
more natural and decent. If ſome of our Indian trader! 
were inſtructed, and at a publick charge capacitated to 


fell cheap amongſt the Indians, they would gain thelf 


aife&tions in this trading familiar friendly manner, and 
tay a good foundation for their converſion towards 
Chriſtianity: an abrupt Chriſtian religious miſſion 4 
mongſt them ſeems abſurd ; if the Emperor of China, of 
the Grand Turk, ſhould ſend fuch miſſionaries into Great. 
Britain to convert the people there to the doctrines 0 
Confucius or Mahomet, inſtead of gaining proſelytes, 't 


would avert them. The following digreſſion may be 


acceptable to ſome of our readers, 
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A digreſſion concerning the religions of ancient nations, 


I do not preſume to write concerning the controver- 
ſial or devotional points of our modern religions, nati- 
onal, or private opinions; that is the buſineſs of a pecu- 
liar profeſſion or craft, called prieſts. 

Religion improves in nations, hand in hand with good 
policy, and as they become more and more civilized. 
It may be called the cement of ſociety. The Romans 
did fight pro aris et focis, for their religion, as well as for 
their country. Amongſt the Weſt-India buccaneers, 
the moſt morally vicious of mankind ; the French im- 
movably adhered to one another becauſe of their being 
all Roman catholicks, the Engliſh to one another as be- 
ing proteſtants, and not from any other regard. Other» 
ways both agreed and acted jointly as pirates. 

As to religion, all mankind may be divided into 
three ſects. 

I. They who believe in a ſupreme intelligence (or 
Intelligences) who by omnipotence created and framed 
the world, and by infinite wiſdom manages it : they 
may be called the godly. With this claſs, the divine 
attribute INCOMPREHENSIBLE ought to reſolve and com- 
pole all altercations concerning this being: Plutarch fays, 
there is but one and the fame ſupreme being or provi- 
dence, that governs the world, though worſhipped by 
multiplicity of names, by various nations and ſectaries. 
This ſect admits of three ſub-diviſions. 

1. Theiſts, commonly called deiſts, who admit of no 
modifications in the deity; in ancient times, and to this 
day, they are improperly called atheiſts. Amongſt us, he 


who denies the trinity, is in law deemed atheiſt and blaſ- 
phemer. Anaxagoras, the philoſopher, paſſed at Athens 
for an atheiſt, becauſe he denied that the ſun, the o- 
ther planets, and the ſtars were gods. Socrates is ſaid 


to have been a martyr for the unity of the Godhead, 
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refuling to pay homage to the various gods of Greece. 


This is the national (if we may thus expreſs) religion 
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of the Mahometans, having the largeſt extent of all 
national religions. It is the private opinion of many 
who are intermixed with and go by the name of Chri. 
flians, and are generally deſigned Arians, or Socinians, 
(Socinus of Sienna in Italy) ; they alſo deny original-ſin, 
and providence. 

2. Tritheiſts or Trinitarians. The diſtinguiſhing te. 
net of all true orthodox Chrillians : they worſhip divi- 
nity under three diftin&t modifications, which I ſhall not 
pretend to explain or illuſtrate, becauſe a myſtery, 

3. Polytheiſts. Such were the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans: the poets had a greater variety of 
gods than the philoſophers, many of them to be looked 
upon as a machinery introduced to embelliſh a poem, 
and to amule the mind: they deified various parts of 
nature, and were great promoters of polytheiſm. All 
the gods and goddeſſes of the ancients were only mo- 
difications, words, or names, to expreſs ſeveral attr- 
butes of a ſupreme Being, the excellencies in nature, 
and the virtues of heroes, and very eminent men; 3 
if in Britain we ſhould ſay Newton, the god of natural 
philoſophy and mathematicks ; Addiſon, the god of tit 
belles lettres, and polite learning. 

II. They who admit of no | IRE Intelligence, but 
ſay that blind matter is the «extent of our knowledge; 
theſe are the literal and true atheiſts, Anaximander was 
the firſt noted atheiſt upon record, about 600 yea! 
before CnrisT; his noted followers were Lucippus, 
Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, Sc. in theſe late times, 
+ {ome ſingularly ſelf-conceited of their own penetration, 
have avowedly declared themſelves ſuch, in deſpite 0 
all the polite part of mankind, 
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+ Spinoſa, a Jew, in his Tractatus Theologice-Politicus. 
Vanini, born at Naples in Italy, taught atheiſm in France, was con- 


- victed thereof, and burnt at Thoulouſe, an: 1619. 


Jordano Bruno wrote a book, De tribus Impoſioribus 3 Mean 
Moſes, Cu r1sT, and Mahomet. | 
Hlobbes, in his Leviathan, advanced ſeveral wild notions of thus 
kind, but not conſiſtent ; he died an. 1679, At. 91. 
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III. The third ſe& made its firſt appearance by 
| means of Pyrrho, in the 120 olympiad, they doubted of 
to every thing. Cicero and Seneca, t vo great men, were in- 
| clined this way; late D. of Buckingham, an ingenious 
man, the epitaph which he made tor himſelt begins, 
to Dubius vixi, incertus morior, & c. Dr. B——ly, E. of 
EF Cl—ne ſeems to affirm, in a whimſical manner, that 
every thing we ſee is an illuſion, that the whole ſcries of 
} life is a continued dream. 
To theſe we may add, that, there is with all ſober- 
minded men only one general religion. THF Pr AC“ 
TICE OF TRUE AND SOLID VIRTUE. The belief in 
certain vague opinions, the obſerving of fixed or ap- 
pointed external rites and ceremonies, do not enlighten 
the underſtanding, or purify the heart, by rectifying the 
paſſions. Mr. Pope, in his eſſay upon man, well ex- 
preſſes it. 


For various modes of faith, let wicked zealots fight : 
He can't be wrong, who's life is in the right. 


Sir Iſaac Newton uſed to ſay, when the converſation ;\ 

ran upon differences in religion, “ He knew of no of 
„ hereticks or ſchiſmaticks, but the wicked and the 1 
„ vicious.” 2. 
Let us inveſtigate the origin and progreſs of religion 0 
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* from the nature of things. Mankind is naturally a ſu— f 
perſtitious pavidum animal, ſome few cunning deſigning q 
men, take the f advantage of this general weakneſs 12 


of human nature; and as nurſes do frighten and awe | 
children by hobgoblins and bugbears, ſo they by voci- 1 
ferations, geſticulations, and pretended familiarity with 
lome ſuperior inviſible being, promiſe to conciliate his 67% 
benevolence, in procuring good luck in their affair of "34 
life (thus Powowers promiſe good-luck in hunting to | 
the Indians) they avert ſickneſs and other calamities; * 
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Perhaps prieſts of all religions are the {ame, we muſt except a 
ſober-· minded, regular, truly pious and exemplary clergy, they are of 
the greatelt uſe in cementing ſociety. | WO 
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ſometimes from the ſaid familiarity, they impoſe pre- 
tended dreams, viſions, and impulſes, as do our preſent 
new-light diſciples of a vagrant or ſtrolling actor of 
enthuſiaſm. The Chineſe, though a polite people, their 


commonalty are much addicted to ſuperſtition and 


magick. 

From this the wiſemen, that is the lawgivers and 
miniſters of ſtate in Greece, and elſewhere, took the hint, 
and ſet up oracles, which were abſolutely under their 
own direction and influence, theſe were of good uſe 
to reconcile the filly (but varium et mutabile vulgus ) 
people, to what the ſtate in wiſdom had propoſed upon 
any extraordinary occaſions : theſe oracles were deli- 
vered by women; the Sybils were called ſatrdice, that 
is, prophecying and fortune-telling women; our women 
exhorters among the Quakers and Methodiſts, are not 
of the ſame good ule, 

Herodotus writes (Cicero calls him the father of hiſ- 
tory) that the ancient Perſians had neither temples, 
altars, nor ſtatues; in this condition we found the 
aboriginal Indians or Americans. When nations began 
to be civilized, we find the firſt objects of adoration 
( procceding from admiration ) were the ſun, moon, 
other planets, and the ſtars, in Egypt ; and the periods 
of their revolutions were uſed in the computation of 
time. The revolution of the ſun was called a year, 
that of the moon a month; every planet had one day 
afſigned him, and theſe ſeven planetary days were called 
a week : if there had been more or fewer planets, the 
days of the week would have been more or fewer; 
Moſes brought up in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
retained the ſame in his hiſtory-part of our Bible, and 
carries on the allegory (as ſome free-thinkers call it) 
of the creation accordingly. Our American Indians bad 
no knowledge of the planets, and therefore had no 
reckonings by weeks, or returns of ſeven days. 
The planetary names of the days of the week, at 
firſt view, ſeem confuſed and at random; but in _ 

they 
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they were methodically ſo called. They began by the 
Sun, as being the moſt glorious planet, and aſſigned to 
him the firſt day of the week, dies ſolis, or ſunday (ſab- 
bath-day is of a jewiſh ſignification, and properly the 
ſeventh day of the week; Lord's-day is novel and pe- 
culiar to chriſtians) from thence reckoning in the natural 
order of the planets, allowing a planct to every hour of 
the 24, which compole a day ; the next in courſe, ac- 
cording to the aſtronomy of theſe days, was Venus, 
Mercury, Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and conſe- 
quently. the Sun had the eighth hour, the fifteenth and 
twenty-ſecond hour; Venus the twenty-third ; Mercury 
the twenty-fourth ; conſequently the Moon had the firſt 
hour of the next parcel of 24 hours, and gave name to 
the ſecond day of the week, dies lunæ, or monday ; and 
in the ſame rotation Mercury gives name to the third, 
Jupiter to the fourth day of the week, &c. In Britain 
we have ſubſtituted four of our north-country or Go- 
thick gods in the place of Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Venus. | 

So far back as ancient records do inform, we find 
that amongſt the Egyptians and Orientals, religion firſt 
began to acquire a national conſiſtence or ſyſtem. The 
philoſophers of Greece went to Egypt and Aſia to ſtudy 
wiſdom, learning, and religion; thoſe of Rome went 
to Greece, They all did ſo much indulge a poetical 
or mythological vein, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
between their true eſtabliſhed religion and gods, from 
the fabulous. | 

The various religions at this time amongſt the na- 


tions of this earth (the ſeveral parts of the earth that 


can be of any conſequence, are now well explored, and 
the Americans may be well ſaid to be of no religion) 
may be reduced to theſe general heads: 1. The chri- 
ſtian, or believers in Jeſus Chriſt, which perhaps is that 
of Moſes with additions and emendations : this may 
be called the religion of Europe, ſome few Turkiſh 
dominions in Europe excepted. 2. The Mahometan, 
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which is much more extenſive, and does prevail in 3 


great part of Africa, in à great part of Aſia, and in 
ſome part of Europe. 3. That ot Confucius, being the 
followers of the doctrines of Confucius in China, and 
the neighbouring parts of Tartary. 4: May be com- 
prehended under the general name of idolaters, who 
worſhip the objects, or the images and repreſentations 
of the objects which they adore from love or fear; the 
Lama of the eaſtern Tartars J call an idol. 


The negroes of Africa have a kind of religion which 
may be called idolatry; they worſhip ſome material ob- 
jects, which in their nature may be extremely beneficial 
or very hurtful to mankind; the firſt through admira- 
tion and love, the other through fear: but our ſiupid 
American Indians had no temples, no altars, no idols 
or images, no ſet times for worſhip, if it may be called 
worſhip ; it is only occaſional, with frantick and ridicu- 
lous vociferations and geſticulations, in caſes of ſickneſs 
or great calamitics, performed by ſome of their cunning 
men called Powowers : they never harraſs European cap- 
tives to change their religion; no religious wars *, no 
confuſions from convocations. 

The powowers are not pariſh-prieſts or clergy, re- 
gularly ſet apart to initiate the people into the myſte- 
ries of religion, and to perform ſome rites and cere- 
monies called religious: they are of the ſame nature 
with raſcally cheats and pretended conjurers, that in 
the moſt civilized nations of Europe {intirely diſtinct 
from any ſort of religion) impoſe upon ignorant and 
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* The civil adminiſtration in England, from experience, are ſenſi- 
ble of the inconveniences ariſing from the meetings of the convoca- 
tions of the clergy, and for many years have not allowed them to fit: 
they are not eilential to epiſcopal church- government; and when 
they meet, they naturally ferment or rather efferveſce, and occaſion 
feveriſh paroxyſms in the church, and ſometimes convulſions in the 
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weak people, by pretending to ſome familiar converſa- 
tion with ſome ſuperior ſecret Being. Their powowers, 
by aid of this influence, become alſo their phy ſicians ; 
this ſeems to be natural; even with us a civilized 
people, our priells, or Goſpel-miniſters, by the lame 
aid, are very apt officioully to intrude into the office of 
a phyſician, and uſe the fick as their patients as well 
as their penitents : prieſts and old women of both ſexes 
(as dean Swift humourouſly expreſſed it) are the great 
nuſances to a regular medical practice. Expertus loquor. 
This perhaps may be the natural reaſon, why ſome phy- 
ſicians uſe the clergy with contempt. 

I do not find that Chriſtianity is like to have any good 
footing among the Indians: 1, We are not exemplary 
enough in common life, and commercial dealings : 
the Indians ſay, that they cannot perceive mankind 
the better for being chriſtians : chriſtians do cheat 
them out of their lands and other effects, and ſome- 
times Ceprive them of their lives. 2, Our miſſiona- 
ries are generally void of diſcretion; the Indians are 
in all reſpects wild, know nothing of the general rudi- 
ments of religion: + The miſſionaries inſtead of firſt 
taming and civilizing the Indians, and next inſtructin 
them in the principles of natural religion and morality 
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+ Mr. Brainerd a miſſionary from a focieiy in Scotland for propa» 
gating chriſtian knowledge by Indian converſions amongſt the De la 
are, and the Seſquahana-Indians ; in his journey printed ai Philade 
hia, anno 1745, 1ays, that his ſtation was from Croſweekſuny in 
,cw-Jerſies, about 80 miles from the forks of De la Ware river, 
to Shaumaking on Seſquahana river about 120 miles weſt. of ſaid 
forks; that he travelled more than 1 3o miles above the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments upon Seſquahana river, and was with about 7 or 8 diſtin tribes 
there, ſpeaking ſo many difterent languages, moſtly belonging to the 
Sennekas: He was 3 or 4 years upon this miſſion, ſometimes did not 
ſee an Engliſhman for a month or ſix weeks together; all his exerciſes 
were in Engliſh. Meer journals are dry, but otherwiſe it ſeems naif 
or natural. At that time there was no other miffionary amongſt the 
Indians of Jerſies and Pennſylvania. Notwithſtanding of all his per- 


ſonal penances, and charge to the ſociety, he effected nothing, though 
a pious laborious miſhonary, : q 
| | | | do 
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do begin with the ſublime myſteries of our religion, ſuch. 


as, How many perſons are there in the Godhead ? and the 
like. Thus from the beginning they are bewildered and 
loſt for ever. 3. Some pie fraudes, which at firſt may 
amuſe, but afterwards when diſcovered, leave a perma- 
nent prejudice againſt the chriſtian religion; thus ir i; 
faid, that ſome French miſſionaries in relating to the 
Indians the hiſtory of our Saviour's birth and ſufferings, 
tell them that the virgin Mary was a French woman, 
that the Engliſh crucified Jesvs CHRIST. 


Language. 


Their manner of expreſſion is vehement and empha- 
tick ; their ideas being few, their language is not copious, 
it conſiſts only of a few words ; and many of thele {ill- 
contrived, by a rumbling noiſe or ſound of many ſylla- 
bles, they expreſs an idea or thing, which in the Euro- 
pean languages is done by a ſyllable or two : as their 
ideas increaſe, they are obliged to adopt the European 
words of adjoining colonies. In numbering they uſe the 


ſame natural way of reckoning by tens, as in Europe, 


ten being the number of humane fingers. No chronicles, 
ſcarce any traditionary accounts of things extending back 
further than two or three generations; ſcarce any Indians 
can tell their own age. 

They had no“ characters, that is, hieroglyphicks, or 


letters; they had a few ſymbols or ſignatures, as it 
in 
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There are ſundry ways of expreſſing our thoughts and ſounds. 
1. The Egyptian hieroglyphicks ſeem to be the moſt ancient: They 
were delineations, drawings, and paintings, or images of material 
things, or allegorical , expreſſions of tranſactions in uy real or 


chimerical ; mutes ſeem to expreſs themſelves in hieroglyphical mo- 


210ns : the defect of this character ſeems to be, that ideas which have 
no material figure could not be well expreſſed, and the writing too 
tedious and imperfect. 

2. The Chineſe have no letters or compounding characters; every 


word has a peculiar character, and inſtead of being — 
| Ong, 
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in a heraldry way to diſtinguiſh tribes, the principal 
were the tortoiſe, the bear, the wolf. There was not 
the leaſt veſtige of letters in America; ſome years ſince 
4 certain credulous perſon, and voluminous author, im- 
poſed upon himſelf and others; he obſerved in a riding 
river, a rock, which, as it was not of an uniform ſub- 
ſtance, the ebbing and the flowing of the tide made a 
ſort of vermoulure, honey-combing, or etching on its 
face z here he imagined, that he had diſcovered the 
America Indian characters, and overjoyed, remits ſome 
lines of his imaginary characters to the Royal Society in 
London: ſce Philoſophical Tranſactions, Numb. 339. 
« At Taunton, by the fide of a tiding river, part in, 
part out of the river there is a large rock, on the per- 
pendicular fide of which, next to the ſtream, are 7 or 8 
lines, about 7 or 8 feet long, and about a foot wide each 
of them, ingraven with unaccountable characters, not 
like any known character.“ This may be ſuppoſed wrote 
anno 1714: at preſent, anno 1747, by the continued 
ebbing and flowing the honey-combing is ſo altered as not 
in the leaſt to reſemble his draught of the characters. 

As the Indians were ſo rude, as to have no letters or 
other characters, there is no certain way of writing 
their names of things; all we can do is to expreſs 
their ſounds or pronunciations as near as may be in our 
own letters. Father Ralle of Noridgwog, and ſome 
other ſcholaſtick French miſſionaries, have imagined that 

© the Greek alphabet ſuits their pronunciation beſt. The 
Indians have a figurative way of expreſſing themſelves 
2 
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long, as with the Americans, there is in ſome manner a neceſlity for 
All their words being monoſyllables; thus their characters are ſo- 
x . — 2.5 that a man of letters is a trade, not ſoon to be 
3 carnt. 

3. In Europe a few arbitrary characters, called letters, were firſt 
brought to us from Phænicia via Greece, and are in different nations 
in number from 20 to 243; by theſe variouſly mixed, all European 
words are compoſed and well diſtinguiſned; they expreſs words or 
ſounds only, not things as in hieroglyphicks, OY 
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as if in hieroglyphics ; thus, renewing of alliances they 
call brightning of the chain, 

There is no general fixed way of writing Indian words, 
therefore we ſhall not mind any particular orthography 
in that reſpect, only we ſhall endeavour to be underſtood: 
for inſtance, the Indian tribe upon Quenebec river in 
New-England, we write and pronounce it Naridgwoag, 
the French miſſionaries write it Narantſoack : the tribe 
of the Iroquois or five New-York allied Indian na- 
tions which we call Sennekas, the French call them 
Sonontouans. 

There is not the ſame reaſon for preſerving the Indian 
names of their countries, nations, tribes, mountains, and 
rivers ;z as there is for prelerving the Greek, Roman, 
and other more modern names of ſuch things in Europe; 
the Indians have no civil or claſſical hiſtory to require it, 
The Indians change their own perſonal names, and the 
names of other things upon trifling occaſions : our Indians 
affect to have Engliſh names; thus Maſſaſoit's two ſons 
deſired of the court of Plymouth to give them Engliſh 
names; they were accordingly named Alexander and 
Philip; this Philip, formerly Metacomet, was chief ina 
ſubſequent Indian war, called King Philip's war. Cap- 
tain Smith the traveller reſided 19 years in Virginia 
and New-England, and wrote a hiſtory of thoſe parts, 
anno 1624; he enumerates the names of many tribes, 
2 and other things, which are now irrecoverably 

As the Indian dealings and mutual correſpondence 
is much confined, their ſeveral languages are of {mall 
extent . 


III. 
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+ Mr. Elliot, formerly miniſter of Roxbury, adjoining to Boſton, 
with immenſe labour tranſlated and printed our Bible into Indian; 1 
was done with a good pious deſign, but muſt be reckoned among the 


Otiaſerum hominum negotia ; it was done in the Natick language; of 


the Naticks at preſent there are not twenty families ſubſiſting, and 
ſcarce any of theſe can read: Cui bono! a The 
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III. Food and medicine of the aboriginal Indians. 


Our Indians do not imitate the bees, ants, Oc. in lay- 
ing up ſtores, but like rapacious animals, live from hand 
to mouth; after long faſting they are voracious, and 
upon a gluttonous repalt can faſt many days, by bracing 
in, or reefing their girdles or belts. 

The far-north Indians of Weſt-Greenland, Terra de 
Labarador, &c. live upon the blubber of whales, ſeals, 
and other fiſh, and their moſt generous beverage is fiſh- 
oil; ſcarce any quadrupeds or fowls, not only from the 
ſeverity and long continuance of their cold weather, 
froſt and ſnow, but alſo becauſe their meadows and other 
lands, inſtead of graſs and other herbage, bear only 
mols. 

The Indians, in the more moderate climates, live by 
hunting, towling, and fiſh ; they do not clear and cul- 
tivate the foreſt by planting and grazing ; lately ſome 
of their ſquaas or women improve in planting of mays 
and Indian beans, Their bread-kind are mays *, or 
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The countries in Europe being well civilized, with a great mutual 
intercourſe and uſe of letters, their general languages, but in various 
dialects, are very extenſive ; the antient Latin, in its various dialects 
and words, adopted from neighbouring nations, extends over Italy, 
France, Spain, and Portugal; the Celtic in Bretaigne of France, 
Cornwall and Wales of England, Iſle of Man, great part of Ireland, 
and the Highlands of Scotland ; the Teutonic in Germany, Great- 
Britain, Low-countries, in Belgia, Danemark, Sweden, and Norway; 
the Sclavonian in Muſcovy and Ruſſia, in Poland, in Hungary, and 
the other countries weſt of thele ſo far as to the 'I'urkiſh dommions. 
This hiſtory was not compoſed into a regular, full body, before 
it began to be publiſhed ; and its being publiſhed only at various 
times of leiſure, and humour of the writer, it ſeems to become too 
much of a miſcellany, but without neglecting the principal view or 
deſign, Notwithſtanding of the deſigned brevity, conciſeneſs, or 
ſummary, (which ſpoils the fluidity or fluency of ſtile) it ſwells 
too much; therefore at preſent to eaſe ſome of our readers, we 
lay aſide or defer the Sefivned ſhort deſcription or natural hiſtory 


of theſe things, which are uſed by the Indians as food, medicine, 
or traſſick. eG 


. Indian 
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Indian corn, phaſeolus, kidney or Indian beans, ſeveral 
ſorts of tuberous roots called ground nuts; ſeveral fort; 
of berries, particularly ſeveral ſorts of vitis idea, in 
New-England, called huckle-berries. Upon a continued 
march, where hunting and fowling is inconſideraple, 
they carry with them, for ſubſiſtence, parched Indian 
corn called no- cake. 

The Abnaquies, or New- England northern and eaſtern 
Indians, becauſe of the hunting and fowling failing dur. 
ing the winter, are obliged to remove to the ſea-ſide, 
and live upon clams, baſs, ſturgeon, Cc. 


Their medical practice reſembles that of officious old 
women in ſome remote country villages of Europe; 
meer empiriciſm, or rather a traditionary blind practice; 
they regard only the ſymptoms that ſtrike the groſs 
ſenſes moſt, without reſpect to any leſs obvious priaci- 
pal ſymptom, which may be called the diſeaſe, or to 
conſtitution, ſex, and age. The powowers, conjurers, 
or wizards, are their principal phyſicians. 

They do not uſe our way of veneſection, but practiſe 
cupping ; they vomit and purge by particular herbs or 
roots; inſtead of veſicatories and cauſticks, they burn 
with touchwood. Their principal remedy is ſweating in 
huts warmed by heated ſtones, and thereupon immedi- 
ate immerſion in cold water : this ſeems to be a rational 
practice, firſt by relaxing to give a free paſſage to the 
obſtructed circulatory juices ; and after a free paſſage 1s 
ſuppoſed to be obtained, by cold immerſion to brace up 
again: in inflammatory and eruptive epidemical fevers, 
v. g. ſmall- pox, this practice depopulates them. 

Their medicines are only ſimple indigenous herbs; 
they uſe no exotick plants, no minerals, no medicinal 
compoſitions, or chemical preparations. The virtues 
or proper uſes of their herbs were diſcovered by 
chance, and their ſimples, which have had a peculiar 
continued ſucceſs, have been handed down or tranſmit- 
ted from generation to generation, As it is amongſt 
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brutes of a ſimple ſteady manner of regimen and liv- 
ing, ſo with our Indians there is no multiplicity of 
diſtempers, therefore their | materia medica is not 
copious. 

Our Indians are ſo tender, and habituated to a certain 
way of living, that they do not bear tranſplantation; for 
inſtance, the Spaniſh Indians captivated in the St. Au- 

uſtine war, anno 1702, and ſold for ſlaves in New- 
England, ſoon died conſumptive; this occaſioned an act 
of aſſembly to diſcourage their importation. Europeans 
ſeem to thrive the better for being tranſplanted z the 
progeny of Europeans born in America do not bear 
removals, the reaſons I cannot aſſign: for inſtance, 
from Maſſachuſetts-bay Province in New-England of 500 
men upon the Cuba and Carthagena expedition, not ex- 
ceeding 50 ſurvived ;z of 3000 men upon the Cape-Breton 
expedition, near one half died naturally in Louiſbourg, 
or ſoon after their arrival in New-England ; of about 
300 perſons late priſoners and captives in Quebec of 
Canada about 70 died there. 

They are not ſo laſcivious as Europeans, (Aſiaticks 
are more laſcivious than Europeans, witneſs the ſeraglios 
and harams of the great men in Turkey and Perſia, and 
the diſperſed Jews in Europe) they never offer violence 
to our women captives: but are not ſo continent as is 
generally repreſented by authors; Mrs. Rowland ſon, 
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+ In Europe our materia medica is too luxuriant, and the greateſt 


part of it trifling; many of our medicinal preparations and compo= 


litions are filly and of no real uſe to the patient; it is with pleaſure 
that I obſerve, the various conſerves, ſyrups, diſtilled waters, and 
ſome other Arabian medicines, wear out of faſhion in Great-Britain 
amongſt the regular phyſicians, and are uſed only by quacks, and 
practiſing apothecaries. A proper regimen, diet, and not exceeding 
a dozen notedly efficacious medicines properly applied (this by ſome 
of the clergy, old women, and nurſes, is repreſented as doing no- 
thing) is the true effectual materia medica: where the nature of the 
diſtemper and indications of cure are aſcertained (in theſe conſiſt the 
art of phyſick) D. Pitcairn's problem, Dato morbs remedium inwvenire, 


5 not very intricate, where incurable is not in the caſe. E 
wife 
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wife to the miniſter of Lancaſter in New-England, car; 
tivated by the Indians anno 1676, writes, that her In. 
dian maſter had three ſquaas or wives; Mr. Brainerd 
a Scotland miſſionary, in the journal of his miſſion, 
printed anno 1746, mentions “ the abuſive practice of 
Indian huſbands and wives, putting away each other, 
and taking others in their ſtead.“ 


IV. The Indian Americans trade and currencics. 


Trade. Their chief trade is ſkins and furs, the pro- 
duce of their hunting, moſtly deer-ſkins and beaver, 

Beaver the further ſouth, have leſs fur and more 
hair; the further north the ſtaple is the longer: they 
reckon eight ſorts of beaver, viz. winter, and ſummer, 
fat, and dry, Sc. the winter fat is the beſt, next to 
coat-beaver, which is beaver wore till it is well greaſed, 
A beaver-ſkin may weigh from one pound and a hal! 
to two pound; an Indian pack of beaver may weigh 
about 80 lb. wt. Beaver breed once a year, 10 to 15 at 
a litter. In the very high latitudes there are no beaver, 
becauſe no wood, beaver require wood, which they cut 
or rather gnaw with their teeth (thus ſquirrels and rats 
gnaw timber) into lengths called junks or logs for 
making their dams, and part of their food or ſubſiſtence 
is the bark of trees. Three quarters of the returns 
of the Hudſon's-bay company is in beaver, to about the 
value of 40,000 LF. ſter. per annum. The ſame good 
animal affords another commodity, caſtoreum, call 
ed beaver-ſtone ; this is not according to a vulgar er. 
ror, the teſticles, but ſome inſpiſſated 33 contain'd 
in a couple of glands near the anus of both males and 
temales. 

Deer-ſkins much more plenty ſouthward ; South-C+ 
rolina does export per an. the value of 25000 C. be 
30,000 /. ſter. in deer-ſkins. | 

In the high latitudes, they deal with a ſmall matte! 
of feathers, whale-bone, and blubber, or 6ſh-oil. _ 

Currencies. 
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Currencies. Their commercial ſtandard of currencies 
is to the northward {I mean in North-America) per 
pound - beaver-ſkin value, to the ſouthward per pound 
dcer- kin value. | 

They formerly kad, and in ſome places ſtill retain for 
ſmall currency (in New- England in old charter times, 
they were a tender for any ſum not exceeding forty ſhil- 
lings) wampum . or wampum-peag, being {mall bits oi 
the ſpiral turns of a buccinum or whelk ; this done up 
into ſtrings and certain plaits or belts, was a large da- 
nomination, and large ſums were reckoned by the num - 
ber of fathoms of this wampum-plair : Thus we read in 
the hiſtories of former times, tor inſtance, that the Na- 
racanſet Indians, ſent 200 fathom of wampum, to pay 
in part a debt to Boſton colony; Uncas, ſachem of the 
Moheags in Connecticut, paid 100 fathom of wampum 
tor monirs due to the Engliſh, 


ArTICLE III. 


Toe Indian nations and tribes upon the eaſtern fide of 
North. America. 


E may diſtinguiſh the Indians by their relation or 


polition wich regard to the European colonies 
lectied in North-America. 1. The Indian nations (we 


cannot particularize their ſeveral tribes or clans) without, 


GOES EEE Yoo 


but bordering upon the Britiſh grants, ſuch are the 
French Indians of Canada, and the Spaniſh Indians ot 
Florida. 2, Indian tribes within our grants or charters, 
but without our ſettlements, ſuch are the Mikamakes of 
Nova- Scotia, the Abnaquics of New-England, the Mo- 
12wks, or five nations of New-York the emigrant Tut 


Cararoes I do not call a nation, Sc. 3. Indian fami- 
bes, interſperſed with our ſettlements upon Indian reſerv- 


© lands; thee are uſctul to the Europeans, particularly 
to the Britiſh, as domeſtick ſervants, labourers, failors, 
Waaicrs, and other fiſhers : Many of the Indian re- 
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quently are very ſcorbutick. 
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ſerves are extinct, and their lands lapſed to the pro. 
vinces. 

The preſent names of the ſcveral Indian nations, or 
general great diviſions, may continue in perpetuity, as 
claſſical names in hiſtory : The many particular tribes 
included or which compoſe the ſeveral nations or general 
diviſions ; their names are ſo various and changeable, we 
cannot enumerate them; and ſtill leſs known are the 
names and numbers of the villages or caſtles in the ſeve- 
ral tribes. 

The Indian nations or general diviſions which lie upon 
or near the eaſtern ſhore of North-America are the In- 
dians of Weſt-Greenland, commonly called Davis's- 
ſtraits, Eſkimaux, Algonquins, Tahſagrondie, Owtawacs, 
Miamis, Chikeſaus : Mikamakis, Abnaquies, Irocois or 
Mohawks, Chawans, Old Tuſcararoes, Cuttumbaes, 
Chirakees, and Creck Indians : Some ſhort deſcription or 
delineation of theſe will make the face of the eaſt ſide of 
North-America more apparent and familiar to us, before 
we {et down the ſeveral modern colonies ſettled there; 
in imitation, /i perva magnis componere, of the Europæ 
entique & modernæ, tables or maps. 

I. The Indians of Weſt-Greenland, or of a north- 
eaſt continent from Davis-ſtraits reaching from Cape 
Farewell in N. lat. 60 D. northward indefinitely, and 
all the Indians in the ſame latitudes; are a few ſtrag- 
gling miſcrable people, live in caves or dens under 

und, becauſe of the ſeverity of the cold“, have no 
nire (no fewe]) cat their fleſh and fiſh raw, are cloth- 
ed in ſeal-ſkins, much ſubject to the ſcurvy + or itch 


— 1 


* Extremity of cold, may equally be called hell, 'as extremity et 
heat; our ſcriptural writers liv'd in a hot country, not in a cold cli- 
mate. In the government of Muſcovy or Ruſſia, tranſlation or exile 
to Siberia the northern parts of Ruſſia in a high latitude, is uſed as 2 
degree of puniſhment next to death, in felonious criminal cafes, Parti- 


cularly in minifterial treachery. 


Their fh coarſe diet, extremity of cold, and long winter con- 
finements; render their circulating juices rancid or putrid, and conie- 
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(the French call thoſe of Terra de Labradore ſouth of 
Davis ſtreights, for this reaſon, the ſcabbed indians) have 
no produce or ſubject for trade. 

The Eſkimaux extend from Davis's and Hudſon's 
ſtreights north, along the weſt ſide of the Atlantick 
ocean to the mouth of St. Laurence river ſouth ; thence 
range weſtward croſs the lower parts of the feveral 
rivers which fall into the bottom of Hudſon's-bay, and 
then northward along the weſtern ſhore of Hudſon's- 
bay to the polar circle F in 66 D. or 67 D. N. Lat. as 
Mr. Dobbs writes. Thus the Eiquimaux, excepting a 
{mall narrow tract upon the Labradore ſhore, are all 
quit-claim'd to us by France in the treaty of Utrecht, 
anno 1713: excepting thoſe who frequent the bottom 
of Hudſon's- bay, the others can be of no commercial 
benefit, they afford a very ſmall matter of feathers, 
whale-oil, and blubber. 

Mr. Dobbs of Ireland, the preſent enthuſiaſtick fol- 
lower of a N. W. paſſage projection, very credulous, 
gives the names of many imaginary tribes weft of 
Hudſon's bay; but as in high latitudes not many peo- 
ple can ſubliſt |, and his tribes are not well vouched, we 
cannot mention them: Mr. Dobbs is an enemy of the 
Hudſon's-bay company; he ſays, that trade is got into 
the hands of about 9 or 10 of their principal men, who 
export not exceeding 3,000 J. ſter. per an. in Britiſh pro- 
duce and manufacture, and keep up their prices ſo high, 
that the French ſupply them cheaper, and carry. away the 
trade, whereas if their charter was vacated, and the trade 
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+ Here I cannot underſtand what Mr. Dobbs and Capt. Middleton 
write; they mention northern Indians in Lat. 62 D. and 63 D. and ſome 
F.%:imaux in Lat, 66 D. to 67 D. and theſe two nations in a natural or 
continued enmity 3 how ſhall we reconcile this intermixture ? 25 

In the high latitudes, towards winter ſome of their animals, be- 
dome grey or ſilver-coloured, and next ſummer recover their na- 
ive colours; not from the fame hairs or feathers re-aſſuming their 
native colour, but by a new growth or coat: perhaps a like decag 
of native heat ur the "aged of mankind, occaſions their becominy 
Brey | 
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laid open; many traders would ſcttle factories or trad. 

ing houſes up the rivers towards the French, and by 

underſelling of them, much increaſe our fur-trade, 
ALGONQUINS in ſeveral tribes reach from the mouth 


vis 


of St. Laurence river along its north-ſide, extending 


about 150 leagues; they are the French beſt Indian 
friends; but frequently upon little differences give th: 


French ſcttlers much diſturbance z may be about 150 


fighting men. ' 
TansaGRONDIE indians are between the lakes Eri: 
and Hurons, perhaps from the barrenneſs of the coun- 


try, they are of {mall numbers, diſperſed, and of no 


great notice: they are friends of the New-York ma- 


_ Lions. 


OUTAWAES, a great and powerful nation, they live 
upon the Outawae river, which joins upon the Cataraqui 
river (the outlet of the great lakes)-a little above Mon- 


real, and upon the great Jakes, and extehd N. W. to 


near the S. W. parts of Hud ſon's-bay; they deal cor- 
ſiderabiy with the New-York trading houſes at Oſwego 
upon 


—_—_— — — 
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Indians of above 20 nations or large tribes come here to trace 
in the ſeaſon of their fairs; theſe Indians are diflinguiſhable, by the 


variety and different faſhions of their canoes, the very remote Indian, 


are cloathed in ſkins of various ſorts, they all have fire-arms ; ſome 
come from ſo far north as Port-Nelſon in Hudſon's-bay N. Lat. 57 P. 
and ſome are from the Chirakees weſt of South-Carolina in N. Lat. 32 
D this ſeems to be a vaſt extent of inland water-carriage, but It 
only for canoes the ſmalleſt of craft: in Europe our inland water- 
carriage vaſtly excels this: for initance, (I do not mention the royal 


canal in France from the weitern ocean to the Mediterranean-fea, not 


the many canals, ſome were finiſhed, projected in Muſcovy and Ruta, 
by Peter the great, becauſe they are artificial) from Aſia and the black- 


'fea, up the Danube river, to near the head thereof; and thence 4 


Imall carrying-place to the head of the river Rhine, which by its mau) 
branchings has an extenſive communication, and falls into the northefn 
occan in Holland ; and from the ſources of the Danube a ſmall carry- 
ing- place to the head of the river Rhone, which falls into the Medi. 
terranean ſca, in the ſouth of France; up the river Rhone, and the 


the | | 
Saone, and tac Quiche, then a ſmall carrying place to the head of way 
Seine 


o 
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von the lake Ontario in the Onondagues country. In 
May, anno 1723, about 80 men beſides women and 
children, from a large tribe belonging to the Outawaes 
came to Albany in the province of New-York, and de- 
fired to be admitted as another friend- nation amongſt 
the Mohawk nations; this tribe lies between the lake of 
Hurons and the upper lake, and call themſclves Neca- 
ragees, of 6 caſtles or villages, near the ſtreights be- 
tween theſe two lakes, adjoining to a tribe called by 
the French + Miſilimackinac. There is a large nation 


N 3 ſouth- 
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Seine river, which by way of Paris, Rouen, and Havre de Grace car- 
ries into the northern ocean; and from the Seine by a canal to the 
river Layre by way of Orleans and Nants to the weſtern ocean. Our 
navigation and Carriages in Europe are much improved bey ond this 
wild manner, incommoded by cataraQs, falls, or tautes ; by trees 
which acciderally fall acroſs their rivulets, &c : in Europe their car- 
riage is in ſhips and large craft for the ocean, ſcas, and large rivers, 
and from thence an caſy wheel-land carriage at picature, 

+ Mr. Kellogg anno 1710 from Maſſachuſetts- bay, captivated by 
the Indians; in curicfi:y, and from a laudable publick tpirit for in- 
lormation, travelled with ſix French Indian traders, from Monreal 
in Canada up the Outawacs river, N. W. to Matawaen, thence they 
carry a little way to a ſmall lake N:piling, and by the French river 
to the great lake of the Hurons {a miſerable country) about 50 
iragues in length, never froze over, but is like an open fea (co 
ipruce, that is fir, or pine in this country) they coalted to its N. W. 
corner, and wimered at a village or tribe of the Oatawaes called 
Muſilimackinac in N. Lat.,46 D. upon the fircights between, lakes 
Hurons and Ilinois; this ſtreight is froze over in winter, here he 
winter'd, he kill'd trout: of 501. wt. ; from theſe ſtreights they en- 
tered the lake Ilinois, and coaſted in courſe of its length S. 8. W. 
to its ſouth-weſterly corner; thence they carried one league (the 
longeſt carriage in their journey or voyage) to a branch of the 
ver Ilinois: the river Miamis which gives name to a large 
ration of Indians, and comes from near the lake Illinois, and b 
which theſe traders with Mr. Kellogg returned to Monreal, falls 
into the river Ilinoiz. The river IIinois runs a courſe of about 
zo leagues and falls into the river Miſſiſſippi. Mr. Kellogg, upon 
tue river llinois, ſaw the remains of ſome former French ſettiements, 
dut no preſent inhabitant, ſome tufts of clover, and a ſew Europcan 
fr vit-trces; this is what ſome Wench writers call the province of 
Haois (perhaps corruptiy for Ilinois) inhabited by above 15.000 
Wuites; 
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ſouth-weſt of the Outawaes, called by the French, Les 
Renards; they are not within our knowledge. 
MiAMIESs, fo called by the French (we call them 
Twightwies) or Ilinois; they live generally upon the ri- 
ver Miamis, and the lake and river Ilinois which re- 
ceives the river Miamis : this. Ilinois is a great river, 
and by it is one of Canada routs for their patroul and 
trade to the Miſſiſſippi. 

CHIcKESAvS ſeem to lie next to the Miamis on the 
eaſtern ſide of the Miſſiſſippi; they are allies of and 
traders with the people of Carolinas. The Chirakees 
are next in courſe upon the eaſt ſide of Miſſiſſippi ri- 
ver; but as they lie both ſides, and upon the Apalatian 
mountains; we ſhall for method's ſake (method renders 


every thing diſtin and eaſy) refer it to the next range 
of Indian nations. | 


We have given a general view of the more remote 
nations of Indians, that is, of the nations that live 
north, and weſt, and ſouth-weſt of the great river 
St. Laurence, and welt of the Apalatian mountains to 
the great river of Miſſiſſippi : we now proceed to the 
next range that lie from the mouth of St. Laurence, 
river north, to the bay of Apalatie in the gulph of 
Mexico ſouth; being upon the ſouth and fouth-ealt 
ſides of the river St. Laurence, and eaſt fide of the 


1 
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whites on the river Ilinois was a French fort called fort Louis or 
Crevecœur. Five leagues below the mouth of river Ilinois falls into 
the Miſſiſſippi the great river Miſouris from the north-weſt. Further 
down is a French village and wind-mill, ſome mays, a few vines and 
other European produce. A little further down the Miſſiſſippi, falls in 
the river Owbache, Ohio, or Belle-Rivier, it heads near the welt 
branch of the Seſquahana in Pennſylvania, This is another rout for 
the French trade, and patroul to the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi. Here- 
abouts the French traders and Mr. Kellogg ended their voyage, and re- 
turned to Monreal in Canada by the river Miamis. We may ſuppoſe 
that about 37 D. N. Lat. is the boundary between the French two ge- 
neral colonies of Canada and I. ouiſiana or Miſſiſßppi, and that their 
Canada trading licenſe extended no further, 


Apalatian 
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Apalatian mountains or great blue-hills, - which reach 
from the“ Niagara falls, in the ſtraits between lake On- 
tario and Erie N. lat. 43 D. to the bay of Apalachie in 
N. lat. 30 D. theſe mountains are generally 300 miles 
from the Atlantick ſhore ; all the runs of water from 
their eaſt- ſide, falls into the Atlantick ocean, and thoſe 
from the weſt-· ſide into the grand river Miſſiſſippi. 

II. The Mikamakes of I' Accadie or Nova Scotia, 
ſome of them live along Cape - Sable ſhore, ſome at 
Green-bay, Menis, and Chicanicto, ſome in Cape-Bre- 
ton iſland, and St. John's iſland : They do not much ex- 
ceed 350 fighting men; they continue in the French in- 
tereſt, from our bad management, notwithſtanding that 
the whole province was quir-claim*d to us by the peace 
of Utrecht 1713 ; from this ſame neglect or wrong con- 
duct it proceeds, that the French are allowed to keep 
five miſſions in this province, viz. That of Annapolis 
River, of Cape: Sable ſhore, of Mcnis, of Chicanicto, 
and St. John's river; the biſhop of Quebec in Canada is 
allowed to be their ſuperior and conſtituent, and they act 
by his direction. 

The Abnaquies, properly the New-England Indian 
nation, reach eaſt and weſt from the bay of Fundy (to 
deſcribe the Indian nations as geographers in Europe do 
countries, by latitudes and longitudes, would be ſtiff, 
pedantick, not accurate, and of no uſe) to Hudſon's or 
New York river and lake Champlain or Corlaer ; north 
and ſouth fr St. Laurence or Canada great river, 
ick ocean: They are in many tribes, but 
much and become leſs formidable; their in- 
tercourſe with the Britiſh and French has introduced ad- 
ditional diſtempers amongſt them, particularly thoſe 
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* M. Vaudreuél late Ferre bel of Cana cauſed eſp 
famous falls to be narrowly examined; reduced to a perpendicular 
height, they were only 26 fathom ; father Hennopin writes it 109 
fathom: It is true that from the great falls, it continues Tell to de- 
icend ſomewhat further by ledges or ſtairs, 0 | 
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which proceed from the immoderate uſe of ſpirits, 
brandy or rum; hence they become more indolent, 
and are ſtraightned for ſubſiſtence; their hunting fais 
them, they have but few deer and beaver; a ſmall 
matter of Indian corn and kidney-beans, which thcir 
quaas or women plant, is at preſent a Gonhderable 
part of their ſubliſtence z they conſiſted of many tribes, 
lome extinct, ſome extinguiſhing, and the others much 
reduced *, let us enumerate them in their natural order, 
2. The Indians of St. John's river, theſe belong to Nova- 
Scotia, and have a French miſtionary prieſt; the mouth 
of St. John's river in the bay of Fundy, is about 10 
leagues from Annapolis- Royal. The St. John's river 
Indians in travelling to Quebec go up this long river, and 
carry to a ſhort rapid river which falls into the river 
of St. Laurence a few leagues below Quebec; they do 
not excced 150 fighting men. 2. Penobſcot Indians are 
within the Maſſachuſctts-bay grant, have a French mit- 
Fonary ; they lay upon a great bay of the tame name, 
their numbers not excceding 150 men fit to march; 
they travel to Quebec up the ſmall river of Penobſcot 
which comes from the weſtward, and carry to Quenebec 
river a little above Taconick falls, and thence follow 
the ſame rout with the Quenebec Indians. 3. Sheep- 
fcut Indians in the Maſſachuſetts grant, upon a river ot 
the ſame name, which falls into Sagadahock (formerly 
called Sagatawooke) river or rather bay, from the eaſt- 
ward; not exceeding two or three families exiſting anno 
1747. 4. Quenebec Indians, in the foreſaid grant, up- 
on the river of the ſame name, being the middle and 
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* 'The proprietors of the eaſtern lands in New-England, for ſome 
{cores of years have been much incommoded by the incurſions ot 
thele Indians, which renders their intereſt there a meer dead ſtock”; 
but very ſoon theſe Indians will not be capable to annoy them any 
norte, and by a law for ſettling quiet poſleſſon (this country's be- 

ing ſo often ſettled and uniettled, bought and fold, the various claims 
ure very intricate and title precarious) the lands there will become 
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principal river of Sagadahock, their principal ſettlement 
or head quarters is at Norridgwoag, about 100 miles up 
northward from the entrance of Sagadahock ; they were 
much reduced in their war or rebellion, in the time 
of the wiſe adminiſtration of William Dummer, FEtq; 
They have a French miſſionary, and travel to Quebec up 
Quenebec river, and from the head thereof, by leveras 
ponds and carrying-places to the ſhort rapid river La 
Chaudiere, which falls into St. Laurence river about four 
leagues above Quebec; at preſent they do not exceed 60 
fighting men. 5. Amereſcogin Indians upon Pegepſcut 
or Brunſwick river, which talls into the weſt fide of 
Sagadahock, they may be ſaid extinct. 6. Pigwacket In- 
dians on Saco river (they are in two ſettlements) Pig- 
woket and Oſſepee at Oſlepee pond, Lovel, and his party 
of voluntiers were cut off by the Indians, anno 1724) 
lies about 30 miles above Winter-Harbour, the mouth 
of Saco river; at preſent not exceeding a dozen fight- 
ing men, and formerly did travel (at preſent they are 
in the Britiſh intereſt) to Quebec via Connecticut river 
up, and St. Francois river down to Canada river. 7. 
The Pennycook Indians, upon Merrimack river in New- 
Hampſhire juriſdiction, but lately quite extinct. 8. The 
Walnonoak Indians, on the river Puante, called the miſ- 
ſion of Beſancuurt, over againſt Les Trois Rivieres 30 
leagues above Quebec, at this time in the Canada ju- 
riſdiction, about 40 lighting men. 9. The Arouſegunte- 
cook Indians, upon the river and miſſion of St. Francois, 
about 40 leagues above Quebec, in the Canada juriſdic- 
tion, not exceeding 160 men ht to march. 10. Maſi- 
aſſuck Indians, on the eaſt dr Dutch fide of lake Champ- 
lain; in the French intereſt, do not exceed 60 fighting 
men, Thus the Abnoquie extenſive nation of Indians, 
does not exceed 640 fighting men fit to march. 

The Iroquois Indians. We call them Mohawks, the 
name of one of the five or ſix united nations; thus 
the ſeven united. provinces of the Belgick Netherlands 
are called Holland from the province of Holland; and the 
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ten Spaniſh, now Auſtrian provinces there, are called 
Flanders, from the province of Flanders : they head or 
lie north of our provinces of New-York, Penſylvania, 
Maryland, and fome part of Virginia the Senaccaas reach 4 
a great way down Seſquahana river; the tribe of about b 
100 ſouls called Shaumakins, lie below the forks of Seſ- 
quahana about 120 miles weſt from the forks of De la 
Ware river. In all publick accounts they are lately 
called the fix nations of New-York friend Indians, the 
Tuſcararoes, emigrants from the old Tuſcararoes of North- 
Carolina, lately are reckoned as the ſixth ; we ſhall rec- 
kon them as formerly. 1. The Mohawks; they live 
upon the Mohawks or ScheneQady river; they have a 
caſtle or village weſtward from Albany 30 miles, an- 
other 65 miles weſt from Albany : the number 
of their fenſible men about 160. 2. Oneidaes, about 80 
miles from the Mohawks ſecond village, conſiſting of 
near 200 fighting men. 3. Onondagues, about 25 miles 
further (the famous Oſwego trading place on the lake 
Ontario, about 200 miles weſt from Albany, is in their 
country) conſiſt of about 250 men. 4. Cayugaes, about 
70 miles further, of about 130 men. 5. Senekeas, fur- 
ther weſt, about 700 marching fighting men. The 
fighting men of the five or ſix nations of Mohawks, 
may be reckoned at 1500 men, and extend from Albany 
welt about 400 miles, lying in the New-York, Penn- 
ſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia governments, in about 
30 tribes or villages. Beſides cheſe, there is ſettled a 
little above Monreal, a tribe of ſcoundrel runaways 
from the Mohawks, they are called Kahnuages of about 
80 men. | | 

The Cnowans on the eaſt ſide of the A palatian 
mountains, or great Blue-hills, are reduced to a ſmall * 
number, they lic weſt of Virginia and North- Carolina; _- 
they live north of Roanoke river. Lately our Indian 
traders have found ſeveral practicable paſſes croſs theſe 
mountains, and keep ſtores in their weft ſide, or inter- 
vals of ridges ; they are in continued or natural enniity = er 
with the Tuſcararoes. The 
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The TusCaRAROES lie between Roanoke and Pem- . 
ico rivers in North- Carolina, do not exceed 200 fighting 
men; being much reduced upon their North-Carolina 
inſurrect ion, anno 1711; and many of their nation drove 
off, now ſettled with the New-York five nations. | 

CaTaBaws in courle lies ſouth of the Tuſcararoes, 
a ſmall nation, of about 300 men. The Catabaws, 
Chirakees, and ſome of the Creeks, are not ſtiled ſub- 
jects, but allies and good friends of Great-Britain. 

+ CHIRAKEES live upon the ſouthern parts and both 
ſides of the Apalatian mountains, are a populous exten- 
five nation of about 6 men. Anno 1722, in a con- 
gteſs with governor Nicholſon of South-Carolina, there 
were preſent of the lower and middle Chirakees the chiefs 
of 37 towns or tribes; and with their conſent gene- 
ral Nicholſon appointed Wroſetaſatow their commander 
in chief. The people of South-Carolina have a conſider- 
able trade or trucking factory at Puniſcc, a Chirakee 
tribe upon the river Miſſiſſi ppi. oe 4 

CREEK Indians of Florida about 2000 men. The 
lower Crecks conſiſt of 8 to 10 tribes, and run weſt to 
Flint river which falls into the bay of Apalachie or gulf 
of Mexico, by inſtigation of the Spaniards, particularly 
of St. Auguſtine, are very troubleſome to our Carolina 
and Georgia ſettlements: eſpecially the adjoining tribe of 
Vamaſſes: for inſtance, anno 1719, there was ſome 
French and Spaniſh projection againſt Grcat-Britain in 

embrio; the Abnaquies of New-England, by the inſti- 
gation of the French, began to be troubleſome upon the 
lame projection: this projection in Europe came to no 
maturity. | 

III. Indian families, or. ſmall tribes upon reſerved 

lands interſperſed with the . Britiſh ſettlements in North» 
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+ The Chirakees are a conſtant and ſure barrier between the French 
apon the Miſſiſſippi, and the Britiſh colonies of Carolina: why ſhould 
ot the Abnaquies, by good management, be made a good barrier be- 
en New-England and Canada! i | | 


America, 
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America. Upon the lower parts of the ſeveral rivers 
which run into the Atlantick ocean in the Britiſh {ct- 
tlements, are ſeveral ſmall diſtinct tribes or related fa- 
milies, which are not reckoned as belonging to the fur- 
ther inland large nations: they extinguiſh apace from 
the infection of our European diſtempers and vices, it 
can be of no uſe to follow a detail of theſe periſhing 
tranſitory ſmall tribes or families; as a ſample, I ſhall 
enumerate thoſe in the province of Maſſachuſctts- 
my | 72 

By act of the Maſſachuſetts Bay aſſembly, anno 1746, 
the Indian reſerves being diſtinguiſhed into eight par- 
cels; guardians, or managers, for theſe ſilly Indians were 
appointed. 1. Upon the caſtern part of the promon- 
tary or peninſula of Cape-Cod, in the townſhips of Truro, 
Faſtham, Chatham, Harwich, and Yarmouth ; theſe Indi- 
ans go by the ſeveral names of Pamet, Noſſet, Pachee, 
Potowmaket (here is an Indian congregation with a mi- 
niſter) Sochtoowoket, and Nobſcuſſet. 2. The weſtern 
part of ſaid peninſula of Cape-Cod in the townſhips of 
Barnſtable, Sandwich, and Falmouth ; called the Indians 
of Wayanaes (the name of a formerly greateſt ſachem 
in that country) or Hyanaes, Coſtoweet, Maſhpe, W aquoit 
(Oyſter harbour) Scootin, and Saconoſſet or Woods-hole, 
the ferry-place to Martha's-Vineyard. 4. The Indians of 
the iſland of Nantucket about goo ſouls, being more 
than all the others together, are very uſeful in the whale 
and cod-fiſhery. 4. Indians of Martha's- Vineyard iſland 
about 450; lately many of them have gone to ſettle in 
Nantucket, being a place of better employment. 5. The 
Indians of Plymouth, Pembroke, and Middlcborough, ., , 
called Namaſket. 7. The Nipmugs {tormerlycomprehend- 
ing all the ſmall inland tribes from Connecticut river to 
Merrimack river; Blackſtone or Patucket river, which 
falls into the Naraganſet- bay, was formerly called Nipmug 
river) formerly known by the names of Cutamogs, or 
Nipnets in the townſhips and diſtricts of Dudley, Ox- 
ford, Woodſtock, Killinſbay, and Douglaſs; the . n 
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miſſots in Grafton and Sutton; the Naſhobies in Little- 
ton, Stow, Acton, and Concord; Naſhaways in Lan- 
caſter and Groton. 7. The Indian plantation of Natick, 
with a miniſter and ſalary from an Engliſh ſocicty for 
propagating the goſpel amongſt the Indians in New- 
i,ngland 3 he officiates in Engliſh, and his congregation 
are moſtly Engliſh; it lies about 18 miles weſt from 
Loſton, not excceding 20 families of Indians. 8. Pun- 
copag Indians, in the townſhip of Stoughton, being three 
or four families. Beſides theſe, there is in the S. W. 

corner of the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, about 25 
miles eaſt from Hudſon's or. York river, a ſmall tribe 
of Indians, called Houſatonicks, upon a river of that 
name, called Weltenhock by the Dutch; they are lately 
intermixed with the Engliſh in the townſhips of Sheffield 
and Stockbridge. 

Excepting the Indians of Nantucket and Martha's- 
Vineyard (better imployed) all the others in a few years 
will be extinct, molt of their men were perſwaded to en- 
liſt as ſoldiers in the late expeditions to Cuba and Cartha- | 
gena againſt the Spaniards, and to Cape Breton, and 
Nova-Scotia againſt the French; ſcarce any of them 
ſurvived, and the names and memory of their tribes not 
worth preſerving, 2 

In the other Britiſh colonies, where any tribes inter- t 
mixed with our ſettlements require notice, they ſhall 
be mentioned in the proper ſections. This article I pro- 
ſccute no further. 


— 


4171 IV. 


Indian Wars with the Britiſh colonies in North- 
America. 


HEN the country of the Indians at war with us, 

lies upon our frontiers but without our grants, | * 

cail it a war in the common acceptation; it within 1 
our Ants! but without our ſettlements, I call it an 4 
cruption, | 
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eruption, in our proclamations againſt them it is called 
rebellion, as in all the New-England wars with the Abna. 
uies; if intermixed with our ſettlements, it is an-inſur. 
rection, ſuch were the wars of the Pequods, anno 163), 
and of King Philip and his confederates, anno 1673. 

In this article 1 only mention the Indian infurre&iong 
or commotions which happened from the firſt landing 
of the Englifh in the American countries, until the Britiſh 
revolution in favour of the Prince of Orange, anno 
1588 : after this period, though our Indian wars were 
generally executed by the bordering Indians, they were 
under the influence, and by the direction of the Canada 
French; therefore I do not reckon them as meer Indian 
wars, but as French wars in America, they went pari paſſy 
with the Britiſn and French wars in Europe, and being 
intermixed with the European and New-England Britiſh 
expeditions againſt Canada, Nova- Scotia, or L' Accadie, 
and Cape- Breton, or L'Iſle Royale, we ſhall give ſome 
ſhort account of them in the proper ſections. 

A detail of the ſmall Indian ſkirmiſhes, at our firſt 
ſettling, can be of no uſeful information, and at this 
diſtance of time is no amuſement. A raſcally fellow, 
Capt. Hunt, anno 1614, by ftealth carried off ſome In- 
dians, and in the Mediterranean of Europe, fold them to 
the Spaniards as Moors captivated from 'Barbary ; this 
occaſioned a diffidence and diſguſt againſt the Engliſh 
traders upon that coaſt for ſome time: In New-Eng- 
land, excepting the Indian wars with the Pequods 1637, 
and with the Packenokets (called King Philip's war) and 
their confederates, anno 1675; and the French Indian 
wars with us during King William's and Queen Anne's 
wars in Europe; and an eruption anno 1722, to'1725, 
when the French and Spaniards were hatching a war 

MAS againſt 
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Phe revolution in a ftrick ſenſe, was not the landing of the Prince 

of Orange, afterwards King W11.L1am_of bleſſed memory; it was à 
parliamentary excluſion of all the Popiſh branches of the Britiſh royal 
family, and ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown in the Proteſtant branches 


thereof. | 


againſt 
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2gainſt -us in Europe, which proved abortive ; and our 
preſent war with the French and their aſſociated Indians; 
we had no Indian war of any kind, it is true, there have 
been private rencounters between the Engliſh and Indians 
at times, from ſudden flights of paſſion or: drunkenneſs, 
as happens all the world over. 51712 N 

Upon good enquiry it will be found, that our properly 
ſpeaking Indian wars have not been ſo frequent, ſo tedi- 
Gus, and ſo deſolating, as is commonly repreſented in too 
ſtrong a light (hunger-ſtarved, and-cold-ſtarved-were our 
greateſt hardſhips in ſettling) ; in New-England our only 
indian wars, properly ſo called, were the Pequod war, 
anno 1637, it laſted three months, and King Philip's war, 
anno 1675, and 1676, was of about 14 months conti- 
ance, and the war of 1722, to 1725. . 

In our northern parts, the Indians generally appear in 
{mall (kulking parties with yellings, ſhoutings, and an- 
tick poſtures, inſtead of trumpets and drums; their In- 
dian wood - cry is jo-hau, their war- cry may be expreſſed, 
woach, woach, ha, ha, hach, woach. | 
Ihe Indians are not wanderers like the Tartars, but 
are ramblers, and in time of war, according to the 
| {caſons, they may be annoyed at their. head-quarters, 
and ambulcaded or way-laid, at their carrying or land 
| travelling places, Their retreats or ſtrong places are. 
the ſwamps (copſes in a moraſs) Dr. Cotton Mather, 
with good propriety calls it, being inſwamped, in imi- 
| tation of the European term intrenched. Like the 
French in Europe, without regard to faith of. treaties, 
they ſuddenly break out, into furious, rapid outrages,. 
and devaſtations; but ſoon retire precipitately, having 
no ſtores for ſubſiſtence, the country is not cleared and 
cultivated. Their captives, if they ſicken, or are other- 
ways incapable of travelling, they kill them, and ſave 
their ſcalps; the Engliſh thus captivated are fold to 
French families in Canada, but redeemable upon reim- 
burſing the price paid, by an order from the governor- 
general of Canada. 5 | 

| | Their 
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Their head-warriors are men noted for ſtrength and 
courage; ſometimes in their wars they chuſe a temporary 
chief of all the tribes of one nation engaged (at times 
ſome particular tribe or village have declined joining in 
war with the genera] nation) thus the Nianticks in the 
Pequod war, thus the Saco Indians in the preſent war or 
rebellion of the Abnaquies; but not with a Roman dicta. 
torial power: anno 1676, Madacawando of Penobſcot 
was chief of all the eaſtern or Abnaquie Indians, and 
Squando of Saco was his ſecond ; anno 1637, Saſſacous 
was chief of the Pequod caſtles or villages. 

Our ſcouts or Indian hunters, in time of war, carry 
packs, which at firſt ſetting out may weigh 70 wt. being 
about 30 days proviſion of biſcuit, or parched Indian 
corn, ſalt pork, ſugar and ginger to quality and animate 
their drink, which is water: their method of lodging. 
pitching, or camping at night, is in parcels of ten c. 
twelve men to a fire, they lie upon bruſh, wrapt up in 
a blanket with their feet to the fire. 

Towards the better underſtanding of the Pequod or 
Poquot, and King Philip's wars, it may be proper to 
know the (ituation and circumſtances of their adjoining 
Indians, as they were anno 1637. Along ſhore firtt 
were the Cape-Cad, peninſula Indians in ſeveral tribes, 
the Nantucket, and Martha's-Vineyard iſland Indians; 
theſe were always in friendſhip with the Englith ſettlers: 
next were the Pocaſſets (at preſent called Seconet) of 
about 300 fighting men: the Pockanokets, or King 
Philip's men about 300 fighting men: the Nipmugs, 
adjoining to the Pockanokets inland, in ſeveral tribes, 
extending from Connecticut river to Merrimack river: 
the Naraganſets from Naraganſct-bay to Pakatuke river, 
the boundary between Connecticut and Rhode: iſland co- 
lonies, about 1000 men: the Pequods from Pakatuck 
river to near Hudſon's or New-York river, the Moheags 
at the head of New-London or Thames river about 
300 men: the Connecticut river Indians in ſeveral 
tribes. 9 
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PequopD WAR. The occaſions of this war were, 1. A 
barbarous warlike nation; they killed, anno 1634, cap- 
tains Stone and Norton, traders. 2. Lords Say and 
Brook 1636, building a fort at the mouth of Connecti- 
cut-river, near their head quarters, offended them. 3. 
Their continued killing, upon ConneCticut-river, of Eng- 
ih traders, upon frivolous pretences, to the number of 
30; at length the Engliſh could not avoid a proper re- 
{entment. | 

Anno 1635, July 15. The aſſociated colonies of New- 
England made a league offenſive and defenſive with the 
ſix Naraganſet ſachems : by one of the articles the Na- 
raganſet Indians confirm all former grants of lands made 
to the Engliſh. The Naraganſet and Pequods were not 
cordial friends with one another. 

1637, in May 20, a body of 77 Engliſh, 60 Connecti- 
cut - river Indians, 200 Naraganſet Indians, 100 Nianticks 
(a village of the Pequods in friendſhip with the Engliſh) 
and 20 men from the garriſon of Saybrook-fort, under 
| the direction of Þ captain Maſon, afterwards deputy-go- 
vernor of Connecticut (the 160 men from Maſſachuſetts- 
bay under Mr. Stoughton, and the 50 men from Plymouth 
colony, had not then joined them) took and burnt the 
E Pequod fort near Myſtic river (this river divides Ston- 
ington from Groton in Connecticut) and killed about 140 
E Indians : a great body of Pequods came down from their 
neighbouring principal fort, but the Engliſh and their 
auxiliary Indians made a good retreat to their boats; in 


all they had only two men killed, and 16 men wounded. - 


The Engliſh purſued the Pequods from ſwamp to ſwamp 
with great havock : at length, in a ſwamp of Fairfield, 
towards New-Netherlands, they were routed ; their cap- 
| tivated children were ſent to Bermudas, and ſold for 
| flaves : Saſſacous, their leading ſachem, with about 30 
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+ This captain Maſon, for his good ſervices, had a colony grant 
of a large extent of land; theſe lands are now in diſpute between the 
colony of Connecticut and Mr, Maſon's heirs, | 

O more 
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more Pequods, fled to the Mohawks, and were murdered 
by them. In leſs than three months war, about 700 
Pequods were deſtroyed, and that nation reduced to abour 
200 men, who ſued for peace; which was granted them 
upon condition of their abandoning their name and 
country, which accordingly they did, and incorporated 
themſelves with the Naraganſets and Moheags . N. B. 
They had not many fire-arms. 

After the Pequod war, there were at times between 
the Indians and Engliſh, private mutual injuries, ſome- 
times more general miſunderſtandings, and threatned rup- 
tures ; but the union offenſive and defenſive of the four 
united colonies of New-England, awed them. By this 
union the proportions were, Maſſachuſetts 100, Plymouth, 
Hartford, and New-Haven, each 45 men; this union 
was made anno 1643, the 19th day of the third month. 

Anno 1645 and 1646, the Naraganſets were privately 
hatching of an inſurrection, but were ſoon brought to 
_ open declaration of a ſettled friendſhip with the Eng- 
liſh. 

1653 * the Dutch of New-Netherlands were forming 

| . 


+ Perhaps ſome expedient of this nature might be uſed with regard 
to ſome of the incorrigible clans of Highlanders in the northern and 
weſtern parts of Scotland. 

* The Dutch have generally been called our natural and good 
friends, but as there can be no real friendſhip amongſt rivals in 
trade, it is a maxim with merchants, there is no friend/hip in trad: ; 
the Dutch carry this higher, that there is no humanity in trade ; WC 
ought to be equally jealous of the French and Dutch, The French 
faith is in our times as notoriouſly bad, as the Punica and Græca 
fidet was in ancient times, therefore I ſhall not enumerate any in- 
ſtances of it. I ſhall give a few inſtances how faulty the Dutch have 
been in this reſpect. 1. Not long after we had relieved them fron 
the Spaniſh bondage in their vaderland, or native country, they mal- 
acres our factory at Amboyna in the Eaſt-Indies, never to be forg!V- . 
en nor forgotten. 2. In our New-England wars with the Pequod 
Indians, anno 1637, and with king Philip's Indians, anno 1675, they 
ſupplied our enemy Indians with ammunition, &c. from New-York 
and Albany. 3. Anno 1653, when the Engliſh and Dutch were at war 
in Europe, our Dutch neighbours of New-Netherlands, had formed 
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a confederacy with our Indians, to cut off all the New- 
England ſettlements, but a peace between England and 
Holland prevented it. 5 

Anno 1654, the Naraganſet and Niantick Indians 
made war againſt the Montaoke Indians at the eaſt- end 
of Long-iſland, but the united colonies of New-England, 
by fitting out 270 foot, and 40 horſe, ſoon brought the 
Naraganſets to an accommodation. 

PACONOKET, OR KING PHniLlie's wax. Maſſaſoit, 
chict of the Wampanogoes, whereof Paconoket or Mount 
Hope Neck was a tribe, was a good friend to the firſt 
Plymouth ſettlers. He left two ſons, Wamſucket and 
Metacomet; at their own deſire the government of Ply- 
mouth gave them the Engliſh names of Alexander and 
Philip; Alexander died anno 1662; Philip, by a formal 
inſtrument to the government of Plymouth, anno 1671, 
reſtricted himſelf from diſpoſing of any of his lands with- 


Cut their conſent. 
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2 plot, in conjunction with the Mohawks and eaſtern Indians, to cut 
off the Britiſh colonies in New-England ; but a peace ia Europe ſoon 
happening, prevented this maſſacre. 4. A few years ſince in the iſland 
of Java in the Eaſt-Indies, in the ſuburbs and country adjacent to Ba- 
tavia, were ſettled about 90,000 Chinefe, multiplying very faſt ; the 
Dutch, jealous of their numbers and growth, upon a pretended um- 
brage of an intended inſurrection, ſurprized, in cold blood, and maſſa- 
cred many thouſands of them, in order to reduce their numbers : gain 
is their God; to this they ſacrifice every thing, even their own ſpe- 
cies, mankind. 5. In the autumn, anno 49 4 when a French ſqua- 
dron invaded Fort St. George in the Eaſt-Indies, the Engliſh women 
of the town and its territory, fled to Pallicut, a Dutch ſettlement, 
three hours or twelve miles north from St. George's ; but the Dutch 
would not receive them. 6. The filent conſent of the Dutch to the 
French attacking and taking of the Auſtrian towns in the Nether- 
lands: it is ſuſpected in all our battles or engagements againſt the 
French in Flanders this war, that the Dutch general officers had pri- 
vate inſtructions, to give way, as if in colluſion with the French 
court, The Dutch 1s an oligarchy, or a government of few, and 
therefore liable to corruption, and would even bring their own coun- 
try to a market, and fell one another upon occaſion. The Dutch, if 
they could be ſincere, are our moſt natural allies againſt the encroach- 


ing French, | . 
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This Philip, ſachem of the Wampanogoes or Pacano. 
ket Indians, was naturally a man of penetration, cunning, 
and courage ; he formed a deep plot anno 1675, to ex. 
tirpate the I'ngliſh of New- England: with profound fe. 
crecy he effected an extenſive confederacy with other 
. tribes of Indians, vig. Pocaſſet, Naraganſets, Nipmugs, 
Connecticut-river Indians, ſeveral tribes of the Abnaquies 
our caſtern Indians: the Canada French were in the 
ichome, and by their emiſſaries endeavoured to keep up 
the {pirit of inſurrection; the Dutch from Albany were 
ſuſpected of ſupplying theſe Indians with ammunition, 
By the New-Plymouth grant we find the Pacanoket Indi- 
ans extended up Patuket or Blackſtone, formerly Nip- 
mug river, to the Nipmug country; but this boundary 
could not be aſcertained by the late commiſſioners for 
ſectling the line between Plymouth and Rhode-Iſland 
colonies. 

Philip began his inſurrection June 24, 1675, by killing 
©: nine Engliſhmen in Swanzey, adjoining to Mount- 
hope, his head quarters. The Engliſh ſuſpecting the Na- 
r20anlets, a powerful nation, might join Philip, marched 
an armed force into the Naraganſet country, and awed 
them into a treaty of peace and friendſhip ; but notwith- 
ſtanding (tuch is Indian Faith) they joined Philip, as 
does appear in the ſequel. 

Beginning of July the Pocaſſets begin hoſtilities. In 
a Pocaſſet ſwamp, King Philip and his confederate Po- 
caſſets, were environed by the Engliſh, but by night made 
their eſcape to the Nipmug country, leaving about 100 
women and children. Middle of July the Nipmugs be- 
gin hoſtilities by depredations in Mendon. Auguſt 25 
the Connecticut- river Indians begin hoſtilities by annoy- 
ing the neighbouring Engliſh ſettlements. 

In Auguſt the caſtern Indians, viz, Pennycooks of Mer- 
rimack, Pigwokets of Saco, and Amareſcogins of Pegep- 
ſcut-rivers break out, and by December they killed 
about 30 Engliſh, with their own loſs of about 90 In- 
dians. The leverity of the winter brought theſe tribes 
of caſtern Indians to a formal peace; but by . 
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of Philip they broke out again next ſummer and were 


joined by the Quenebec Indians, Kill ſeveral Engliſh, and 
deſtroy their ſtock ; but Philip being Killed they toon 
came in and ſubmitted, 

The enemy Indians, imagining that upon the footing 
of the late treaty, the Engliſh would deem the Naragan- 
ſets as neutrals, in winter retired to the Naragunſet 
country; but for very good reaſons the Engliſh, jealous 
of the Naraganſets, ſent thither 1000 men, 527 whereot 
from Maſſachuſetts, under the command 6f governor 
Winſlow of Plymouth ; they were increaſed to 1 500 men 
by an addition of ſome neighbouring friend Indians 
December 19, they attack the Indians in their fort or 
ſwamp, and killed about 500 Indians, beſides women 
and children, with the loſs of about 85 Engliſh killed, 
and 150 wounded ; the ſwamp is called Patty-1quamicut. 

Notwithſtanding of this diſaſter, the Indians had Null 
ing parties out all winter, they kept the field better than 
the Engliſh, and harraſſed our people much; they did 
damage in the town of Plymouth, and within a few 
miles of Boſton, and the Engliſh were obliged to keep 
cloſe in garriſon-houſes. In the ſpring the Mohawks 
having ſome difference with the Abnaquies favo irc! the 
Engliſh ; and the Indians being much harrafſed by fa- 
mine (they had little produce, becauſe of the war, from 


their planting grounds laſt crop) fevers, and fluxes ; 


the Maſſachuſets government very wiſely iſſued a pro- 
clamation July 8, 1676, promiſing the hopes of a par- 
don to all Indian enemies or rebels, who ſhould come in 
within 14 days; many ſubmitted, many withdrew to 
their reſpective peculiar abodes ; ſome travePd weſtward 
towards Hudſon's river, were purſued and kill'd. Philip 
was reduced to ſkulk about, and in a ſwamp of Mount 
Hope, his own country, with 6 or 7 of his followers was 


kill'd Auguſt 12, 1676. 


During Philip's War about 3000 Indians were kill'd, 
captivated. and ſubmitted, the Naraganiets from a large 
body reduced to about 100 men. The war being over, 
| e about 
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about 400 Indians by order met at major Waldron's of 
Catchecho; 200 were culled out, who had been notorioul. 
ly wickedly miſchievous ; of theſe a few ſuffered death, 
the others (of the 200) were tranſported and ſold for ſlaves. 

King Philip's or Briſtol neck was ſold towards defray- 
ing the charges of the war, and afterwards by the ge- 
neral court incorporated by the name of Briſtol with 
ſome peculiar privileges and exemptions. 

The colony of Connecticut was ſcarce touched in this 
war. We have no record of Rhode- Iſland aſſiſtance. 

| Aﬀter Philip's war, there were no more inſurrections 

or rebellions of our intermixed Indians : The following 
wars were by eruptions and incurſions of the Indians 
within our grants, but without our ſettlements, by in- 
ſtigation of our natural enemies the French of Canada, 
viz. from autumn anno 1688 (ſome ſhort truces inter- 
vening) to January 7, anno 1698-9, and from Auguſt 
16, anno 1703, to July 17, anno 1713, and from ſpring 
1744, when there were mutual declarations of war in 
Europe of the Britiſh and French ; this war ſtill ſubſiſts 
at this preſent writing September 1747. Here we may 
obſerve that our eaſtern Indians in this pending war 
have not annoyed our ſettlements eaſtward, being called 
off by the French to Crown-Point ; from Crown-Point 
the French and their Indians have done conſiderable da- 
mage upon the New-York and Maſſachuſetts weſtern 
frontiers 3 and to Nova-Scotia, by inveſting of the fort 
of Annapolis-Royal ; and by the maſſacre of our people 
at Menis, they have conſiderably incommoded us. The 
late diſaſters of the French expeditions under the duke 
d' Anville and M. La Jonquiere againſt Cape-Bretor, 
Nova-Scotia, and our other ſettlements in North-Ameri- 
ca, have made the French deſiſt from any farther enter- 
prizes in Nova-Scotia, and our eaſtern Indians, being diſ- 
miſſed from that ſervice, have lately appeared againſt 
our forts of Pemaquid and Georges. „ IHE 

Our wars with the Indians in the reigns of king Wil- 
liam and of queen Anne, and the prelent war, are ae 

mixe 
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mixed with expeditions from Europe, they are not meerly 
Indian; we refer them to the ſublequent ſections. 

Governor Dummer's war againſt the Indians may 
be reckoned purely Indian, we ſhall give ſome ſhort ac- 
count of it. The Canada French perceiving our caſtern 
ſettlements advance apace, ſet their Quenebec miſſionary 
father Ralle a jeſuite to work; he made theſe Indians 
jealous of the Engliſh by telling them, that theſe lands 
were given by God unalienably to the Indians and their 
children for ever, according to the chriſtian ſacred ora- 
cles. Anno 1717 the Indians began to murmur, and 
after ſome time gave the Engliſh ſettlers formal warn 
ing to leave the lands within a ſet time, at the expi- 
ration of that time they committed depredations by de- 
ſtroying their cattle and other ſtock : The miſſionary, 
with a pricſtly heat began the affair too precipitately, 
before the receiving of directions from France, as appears 
by a letter from M. Vandreuil governor-general of Ca- 
nada to this father “ he could not tell how far he might 
intermeddle in the affair, until he had particular inſtruc- 
tions from the council of the navy in France;“ all the 
French colonies are under the direction of that board: 
And the ſmall-pox (which the Indians with good rea- 
ſon dread) prevailing in New-England, anno 1721, pre- 
vented a declared rupture until anno 1722, July 3, the 
government of Maſſachuſctts- bay proclaimed them re- 
bels, and ordered 100 %,. per ſcalp to volunteers fitted 
out at their own charge, and afterwards 45. per day be- 
ſides: Our moſt conſiderable action againſt them was 
at Noridgwoag of Quenebec river Augult 12, anno 1724, 
their fighting men being juſt come home from ſcout- 
ing; capt. Harman with 200 men in 17 whale-boats go 
up Quenebec river, ſurprize the Indians at Naridgwog, 


bring off 26 Indian ſcalps, and that of father Ralle; 


Indians kill'd, and drowned in their flight croſs the 
river, were computed to be eighty : Captain Lovel a 
volunteer, with 44 men ſets out, via Offipy pond, for 
Pigocket 3 was intercepted by about 70 Indians, he 

| 04 and 
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and about 14 of his men were killed, and many wound. 
ed. | 

The French and Indians of Nova-Scotia were concern- 
ed in this war, they made a vain aſſault upon the fort of * - 
Annapolis-Royal, and did ſome damage at Canlo. 

The delegates from the 5 or 6 New-York Indian na- 
tions, and from the Moheign or Hudſon's river Indians, 
and from the Scatacooks, came to Boſton, received pre. 
ſents, gave fair promiſes of acting in our favour but did 
nothing. | 

We ſent commiſſioners to the governor-general of 
Canada, to expoſtulate with him concerning his encou- 
raging the Indian depredations, and to reclaim captives: 
His anſwer was, that theſe Indians were independant 
nations, and not under his direction; this was a meer 
evaſion, 

After many bickerings, by good management in the 
wiſe adminiſtration of lieutenant-governor Dummer, the 
Indians beg'd and obtain'd a ceſſation of arms, Decem- 
ber 15, anno 1725, and a peace the May following at 
Caſco; ſaving to the Indians all their lands not hitherto 
conveyed, with the privilege of hunting, fowling, and 
fiſhing as formerly: Signed by the Noridgwoag, Penob- 
ſcot, St. John's, and Cape-Sable Indians. 


Three or four years ſince, ſome interſperſed Indians in 
Maryland were troubleſome and occaſionally kill'd ſome 
| Engliſhmen ; they were ſoon quelled, 

In Virginia, in the beginning, the Indian incurſions re- 
tarded them much, and anno 1610, from 500 they were 
reduced to 80; from 1612 there was e peace 
with the Indians till 1622, by a ſudden general inſurree- 
tion they maſſacred 347 Engliſn people, reckoned at that 
time half of the colony. Sir John Harvey a very ar- 
bitrary governor encroached much upon the Indians by 

making enormous grants of their lands; this occaſion- 
ed another maſſacre from the Indians anno 1639, 500 
Engliſh were cut off eſpecially about the head of York 

ä Ayer; 
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river; this was ſoon over, and peace laſted many years. 
anno 1676 ſome mutual murders happened between the 
Engliſh and Indians in the out · ſettlements. Bacon, a hot- 
headed young gentleman of the council, becauſe, as he 
thought, the aſſembly was too dilatory in fitting out 
againſt the Indians; in contempt of the government, 
and. without a proper commiſſion, inliſts ſoldiers of his 
own accord, and occaſioned an inteſtine civil mutiny of 
the white people againſt the government, and obliged the 
governor Berkley to fly to the remote county of Acco- 
mack upon the eaſtern ſhore of Cheſapeak-bay : to quell 
this commotion a regiment of ſoldiers was ſent from En- 
gland, but Bacon dying, the commotion was over, be- 
fore the regiment arrived; this corps continued there 
three years, and were diſbanded in Virginia; Bacon's 
body could not be found to be expoſed to infamy. This 
does anticipate, but at the ſame time it helps to ſhorten 
the ſection of Virginia. 

In NoxTH-CaReLINA,, anno 1711, in November the 
Cape-Fear Indians broke out, and deſtroy'd about 20 fa- 
milies, and much ſtock : by ſuccours from Virginia and 
South-Carolina, they were ſoon reduced; and many of 
che Tuſcararoes obliged to take refuge amongſt the New- 
York Indian nations, where they continue, and are gene- 
rally called the ſixth nation. 


rr. . 


General remarks concerning the Britiſh colonies in 
America. 5 


HE ſubject- matters of this ſection according to 

my firſt plan are prolix, being various and copious, 
and perhaps would be the moſt curious and intorming 
piece of the performance to ſome readers; but as many 
of our readers in theſe colonies ſeem impatient for our 
entring upon the affairs of their ſeveral ſettloments, we 
Mall contract the preſent ſection, and ſhall deter ſeveral 
arti- 
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articles to the appendix ; ſuch as, the riſe, progreſs, 
and preſent ſtate of the pernicious paper- currencies; 
ſomie account of the prevailing or endemial diſeaſes in 
our North-America colonies, and many other looſe parti. 
culars; the various ſectaries in religion, which have any 
footing in our American colonies ſhall be enumerated 
in the ſection of Rhode-ifland, where we find all degrees 
of ſectaries (ſome perhaps not known in Europe) from 
＋ NO RELIGION to that of the moſt wild enthuſiaſts, 

reli- 


2 uns I 


—— 


+ Some facetious gentlemen, perhaps, uſe too much of a ſarcaſtic; 
freedom with our colony governments: for inſtance, that, in the ſmall 
colony of R de 1 d, ANARCHY is their civil conſtitution ; 
No REL1G1ON is in the room of an eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, ard 
they who are of any well-regulated religion are non-conformilts ; in 
ſea-affairs they are the PoxTo-Rico of New-England ; for many year: 
they have been the moſt noted paper-money bankers or BuBLexs in 
New-England, but at preſent are in this caſe eclipſed by a more 
eminent enterpriſing neighbouring colony : by this contrivance in over 
ſtretching a provincial publick paper credit, they may in ſome ſenſe be 
ſaid to have become bankrupts, at preſent they pay 25s. 3d. in the 
pound; ſuch is the preſent difference between 3/. (the price of one 
ounce of Mexico filver ſtandard, October 1747) denomination depre- 
ciated, and 6s. 8 d. the price of ſilver, the rate at which their notes of 
credit were firſt emitted. | 

To render this intelligible to the loweſt capacities: if this loſing 
negotiation of publick bills of credit proceeds, a Britiſh half-penny will 
exchange for a ſhilling New-England baſe currency, and a corkin pin 
for a penny in ſmall change. 

Oldmixon, an erroneous ſcribler, in his Britiſh empire in America, 
printed in London 1708 (he died 1742) without any deſign ſeems to 
faveur the other colonies of New-England ; he writes, the govern- 
ment of Rhode-iſſand is ſtill ſeparate from that of New-Englard. 

Ne religion (I hope the above character may admit of conſidera- 
ble abatements) is inconſiſtent with ſociety. The form of the judi- 


_ eral oath in that colony © Upon the peril of the penalty of perjury” 


ſeems not to anſwer the intention of an oath, which is a ſolemn in- 
vocation of God's judgments hereafter, over and above the penalties 
which may be inflicted in this world; thus by cunning and ſecreſy they 
may evade the one, but by no means can be ſuppoſed to eſcape the 
other : it is true, that in Great-Britain the affirmation of Quakers, 
and in Holland the declaration of the Meniſts, are equivalent to our 
oaths. Upon the other hand the frequency of oaths upon ſmall oc- 
cations, makes them too familiar, and by taking off the n 
an 
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religious affairs, ſo far as they may in ſome manner ap 


pertain to the conſtitution of the colonics, do make ai 


article in this ſection. 


Ax TICLE I. 


Concerning our firſt diſcoveries of, and trade to the Britiſh 
North-America; before, it was by royal grants, pu 
tents, and charters divided into the colonies at preſes. 


ſubfiPing. 


N page 109, &c. I gave ſome anticipating account d. 
theſe our firſt diſcoveries. I ſhall further add. 


Sebaſtian Cabot commiſſioned by King Henry VII. o: 


England, to endeavour diſcoveries of the north-weſt pal 
ſage to China and the Eaſt-Indies, anno 1497, did diſcover 


and take poſſeſſion, according to the forms uſed in tho“ 


times, of all the eaſtern coaſt of North-America, fror! 
about the north polar circle to Cape Florida, (as is rc 
lated) in the name of the crown of England; the Cabot 
had a royal Engliſh grant of the property of all lands the 
ſhould diſcover and ſettle weſtward of Europe, they mauc 
no ſettlement, and their grant drovt. 

Sir Walter Raleigh a favourite, by order of Qucen 
Elizabeth, anno 1584, ſent two veſlels to North-America, 


to land people that were to remain there; they lande 


at Roanoke in North-Carolina, where they remained ai! 
planted for ſome ſhort time. Raleigh gave to all the 
part of America the name Vircini1a, in honour «©. 
memory of the virginity of Queen Elizabeth; a cont.- 


and awe of an oath renders them nearly upon a par with comme, 
profane ſwearing ; the many oaths in the ſeveral branches of t: . 
revenue, ds in the cuſtoms, are of bad effect, hence 11 
proverb, a cuſtom houſe oath, that is, an oath that may be diſpen: 

with; oaths give a profligate man of no religion (that is who do. 
not think himſelf bound by an oath) a vaſt advantage over an hong. 
conſcientious religious man: the ſame may be ſaid of the ſacramen 


teſts of conformity, and occaſional conformity practiſed by the chu 
of England.” © 
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nued but ſmall trade was carried on from England to 
theſe countries for ſome time, and by landing at times 
in ſundry places, took further poſſeſſion for the crown of 
England. 
Anno 1606 April 10. King James in one patent incor- 
porated two companies called the ſouth and north Virgi- 
nia companies; the ſouth Virginia company to reach 
from 34 D. to 41 D. N. Lat. they began a ſettlement 
anno 1607 on Cheſapeak-bay, and this part of the 
country retains the name Virginia in a pecuhar man- 
ner to this day; here we muſt drop it, and reaſſume 
in the proper ſection of Virginia: the north Virginia 
company, called alſo the weſt- country company, had li. 
berty to ſettle upon the ſame eaſtern coaſt of America 
from 38 D. to 45 D. N. Lat. they kept a conſtant ſmall 
trade on foot, and ſomeimes wintered aſhore, as, for 
inſtance, at Sagadahock anno 1608 ; but made no formal 
lafting fettlement, until that of New-Plymouth anno 
1620; here we muſt ſtop, and reaſſume in the ſections of 
New-England colonies. Theſe ſettlements were to have 
been at 100 miles diſtance from one another, that is, 
from their chief place, each territory or colony was to 
extend 50 miles both ways along ſhore, and 100 miles 
back into the country, ſo as to make a diſtrict of 100 
miles ſquare : thus from the gulph of St. Laurence to 
Cape- Fear we ſhould have had ſeven colonies of equal 
dimenſions, but not of equal quality; at preſent in that 
ſpace we have about a dozen colonies very unequal and 
irregular, becauſe granted at different times, moſt of 
them run back into the wilderneſs indefinitely. This 
patent did not ſubſiſt long, the companies were managed 
by prefidents and council, but in a few years made a 
furrender. The Dutch took the opportunity to fit down 
in ſome parts of the degrees of latitude, that were in 
common to both companies, and kept poſſeſſion of pro- 
perty and juriſdiction, almoſt threeſcore years. | 
Capt. Henry Hudſon anno 1608 diſcovered the mouth 
of Hud ſon's river in N. L. 30 D. 30 M. upon his own 
8 | ae- 
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account, as he imagined, and fold it, or rather imparted 
the diſcovery to the Dutch; the Dutch made ſome ſet- 
tlements there, but were drove off by Sir Samuel Argol, 
governor of a ſecond Virginia-company, anno 1618, be- 
cauſe within the limits of that company's grant; but 
anno 1620 King James gave the Dutch ſome liberty of 
refreſhment for their ſhips bound to Brazils, which they 
alterwards in the times of the civil-wars and conſuſions 
in England, improved to the ſettling of a colony there, 
which they called New-Netherlands, comprehending all 
the preſent STIs of New-York and New-Jerſies, and 
iome part of Pennſylvania; their principal ſettlements were 
New-Amſterdam, at preſent called the city of New-York, 
on Hudſon's river, and fort Caſimier, ſince called New- 
Caſtle upon Delaware river, welt ſide of it; Hudſon's river 
was Called by the Dutch, Nord-Rivier, and Delaware river 
was called Zuid-Rivier. Beginning of King Charles II. 
reign, by conqueſt 1664, and the ſubſequent ceſſion by 
the Breda treaty 1667, it reverted to the crown of Eng- 
land, The further account of this territory belongs to 
the ſections of New-York and New- Jerſies. 

We may in general obſerve; that ſpices, precious 
ſtones, gold, ſilver, other metals and minerals, were the 
firſt inducements and objects of our Eaſt and Weſt-India 
diſcoveries; (the trade for tobacco, rice, fiſh, furs, ſkins, 
and naval ſtores, ſeem to have been only incidental) as 
theſe did not ſucceed, our firſt endeavours or adventures 
for ſettlements did not proceed. 

From hiſtorical obſervations during the. laſt century 
and half, we may learn many of the ſucceſsful methods 


to be uſed, and the inconveniencies to be avoided, un. 


ſettling of colonies. 


An rler II. 


Concerning the general nature and conſtituti on of the 
Britiſh North-American colonies. 


EL our American ſettlements are properly colonies, 


not provinces as they are generally called: province 
N 9 
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reſpects a conquered people (the Spaniards in Mexico and 
eru may perhaps in propriety bear this appellation) un- 
der a juriſdiction impoſed upon them by the conqueror; 
colonies are formed of national people v. g. Britiſh in 
the Britiſh colonies, tranſported to form a ſettlement in 
a foreign or remote country, 

The firſt ſettlers of our colonies, were formed from 
various forts of people. 1. Laudably ambitious adven- 
turers. 2. The malecontents, the unlortunate, the ne- 
ceſſitous from home. 3. Tranſported criminals. The 
preſent proportion of theſe ingredients in the ſevera! 


plantations varies much, for realons which ſhall be men- 


tioned in the particular ſections of colonies, and docs 
depend much upon the condition of the firſt ſettlers: 
ivme were peopled by rebel Tories, ſome by rebel 
Whigs (that principle which at one time is called royalty, 
at another time is called rebellion) ſome by church ot 
England men, ſome by Congregationaliſts or Indepertd- 
ants, ſome by Quakers, ſome by Papilts (Mary land and 
Monſerrat) the molt unfit people to incorporate with 
our conſtitution. 

Colonies have an incidental good effect, they drain 
rom the mother-country the diſaffected and the vicious 
in this ſame manner, ſubſequent colonies purge the 
more ancient colonies); Rhode-iſland and Providence- 
plantations drained from Maſſachuſetts-bay the Antino- 


mians, Quakers, and other wild ſectaries. Perhaps in 


atter-times (as it is at times with the lord-licutcnants 
and other high officers in Ireland) ſome malecontents ot 
Ogure, capable of being troubleſome to the adminiltra- 
tion at home, may be ſent in tome great offices to the 
plantations. ; 

In our colonies we have four forts of people. 1. Ma- 
ters, that is planters and merchants. 2. White ſervants. 
3. Indian ſervants. 4. Slaves for life, moſtly Negroes 
White ſervants are of two ſorts, viz. poor people from 
Great-Britain, and Ireland moſtly ; theſe are bound, or ſold 
as ſome exprels it, for a certain number of years, t0 fe. 
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imburſe the tranſporting charges, with ſome additional 

t; the others are criminals judicially tranſported, and 
their time of exile and ſervitude ſold by certain under- 
takers, and their agents. 

In our American 1ettlements, generally the deſignations 
are, Province, where the King appoints a governor z 
colony, where the freemen elect their own governor : 
this cuſtomary acceptation 13 not univerſal ; Virginia 1s 
called a colony, perhaps becauſe formerly a colony, and 
the moſt ancient. 

We have ſome ſettlements with a governor only; 
others with governor and council, ſuch are Newfound- 
land, Nova-Scotia, Hudſon*s-bay, and Georgia, without 
any nouſe or negative deputed by che planters, according 
to the eſſence of a Britiſh conſtitution : theſe, may be 
ſaid, not colonized. 

There are various ſorts of royal grants of colonies. 
1. To one or more perſonal proprietors, their heirs and 
aſſigns ; ſuch are Maryland and Pennſylvania z both pro- 
perty and government. 2. The property to rink 
proprietors z the government and juriſdiction in the 
crown; this is the ſtate of the Carolinas and Jerſies. 3. 
Property and government in the crown, viz. Virginia, 
New-York, and New-Hampſhire, commonly called 
Piſcataqua. 4. Property in the people and their repre- 
ſentatives, the government in the crown; as is Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay. 5. Property and government in the gover- 
nor and company, called the freemen of the colony, ſuch 
are Connecticut and Rhode: iſland. 

This laſt ſeems to be the moſt effectual method of the 
firſt ſettling and peopling of a colony; mankind are na- 
turally deſirous of a parity and leveling, without any fixed 
ſuperiority; but when a ſociety is come to maturity, a 
more diſtinct fixed ſubordination is found to be requiſite. 
Connecticut, Rhode - iſland, and ſome of the proprietary go- 
vernments, are of opinion, that they are not obliged to 
attend to, or follow any inſtructions or orders from their 
mother - country, or court of Great-Britain; they do not 
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ſend their laws home to the plantation-offices to be pre- 
ſented to the King in council for approbation or diſal- 
lowance : they aſſume the command of the militia, 
which by the Britiſh conſtitution 1s a prerogative of the 
crown : ſome time ago, they refuſed not only a preven- 
tive cuſtom-houſe office, but likewiſe a court of vice- 
admiralty's officers appointed from home; but theſe 
points they have given up, eſpecially conſidering that 
the royal charter grants them only the privilege of trying 
cauſes, Intra corpus comitatus, but not a- float or Super 
altum mare. h 

As a ſmall country, though rich and thriving, cannot 
afford large numbers of people; it ought not to run upon 
diſcoveries and conqueſts, beyond what they can well 
improve and protect; becauſe by over-ſtretching, they 
weaken or break the ſtaple of their conſtitution : but 
they may in good policy diſtreſs as much of the enemy's 
country as is poſſible, and for ſome ſhort time keep 
poſſeſſion of ſome of their moſt important places, though 
at a great charge, even, by hiring of foreign troops; 
in order to obtain ſome ſuitable profitable equivalent. 
New-England, with the incidental countenance of a 
{mall Britiſh ſquadron, did eaſily reduce the North- 
America Dunkirk, or Louiſbourg in Cape-Breton iſland ; 
and perhaps luckily, without waiting for the direction of 
the Britiſh miniſtry. Conſidering our large ſea and land- 
force, well fitted, upon the expeditions, againſt Havanah 
and its territory in the iſland of Cuba, the rendezvous 
of all the Spaniſh Plate-fleets ; and againſt Carthagena 


the beſt ſtrong-hold the Spaniards have in America; and 


againſt Canada called the New-France in North-America, 
which would have given us the monopoly of the cod-fiſh 
and fur-trade, many of our American militia voluntarily 
formed themſelves into companies and regiments for 


that purpoſe ; but the miniſtry at home, perhaps for good 


reaſons beſt known to themſelves, ſeem to have baulkt 
theſe affairs; the above apparently intended conqueſts 
would have been eaſy. | 3 
| „ | zreat- 
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Great-Britain does not, like France, ſwarm with a nu» 
merous people, therefore cannot ſettle colonies ſo faſt, 
without allowing of a general naturalization. From 
Germany we had many emigrant Palatines and Saltſburgh- 
ers, and in time may have more: foreigners imported, 
ſhould not be allowed to ſettle in large ſeparate diſtricts, 
as is the preſent bad practice; becauſe for many gene- 
rations they may continue, as it were, a ſeparate people 
in language, modes of religion, cuſtoms, and manners z 
they ought to” be intermixed with the Britiſh ſettlers z 
Engliſh ſchools only allowed for the education of their 
children; their publick worſhip for the firſt generation 
or 20 years, may be allowed in their original language 
in the forenoon, and in Engliſh in the afternoon, ac- 
cording to any tolerated religion: as our miſſionaries 
do not attend the ſervice of Indian converſions, ſome 
of them may be employ'd in this ſervice: after the 
firſt twenty years from their firft arrival, their publick 
worſhip, ſhall for ever be in Engliſh; all their 
conveyances, bonds, and other publick writings, to 
be in Engliſh; thus in two or three generations (as 
de Foe 'humorovſly expreſſes it) they will all be- 
| come true-born Engliſhmen. We have an inftance of 
this in New-England, where many Iriſh in language 
and religion (I mean Roman catholicks) have been 
imported ſome years ſince ; their children have loſt 
their language and religion, and are good ſubjects : 
we have a notorious inſtance of the bad effects in not 
obſerving this regulation, in Nova-Scotia ; the French 
inhabitants though in allegiance to the crown of Great- 
Britain ever ſince anno 1710, by allowing them a ſepa- 
rate reſidence, with their language and religion conti- 
rued, are at preſent, as much eſtranged from and 
enemies to the Britiſh intereſt, as they were 37 years 
ago; witneſs their behaviour in our preſent French war, 
by their favouring and concurring with our French Cana- 
da enemies, and the late expeditions from France: the 
D-ch in a neighbouring province, becauſe not well 
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daſhed or intermixed with the Engliſh, though in alle. 
tance above cighty years; do not ſeem to conſult our 
intereſt ſo much, as might be expected. 

Although the colonies of various nations may learn 
the juvantia and the lædentia, from one another; there 
may be {ſeveral political regulations in colonies foreign 
to us, which may have a good effect with themſelves, 
but may not fit our conſtitution ; for inſtance, 1. The 
Spaniards ſay, that their vaſt extenſive ſettlements in 
America, have continued in due ſubjection about 250 
years, by their principal officers eccleſiaſtical, civil, and 
military, being from Old-Spain ; in China (a polite na. 
tion) no man can be a Mandarin in his own country or 
diſtrict, where he was born. 2. The French, Spaniſh, 
and Portugueſe colonics, are not allowed to make wines, 
and diſtil ſpirits of ſugar for merchandize, becauſe it 
would hurt the vent of the wines and brandies of their 
mother- countries: ſome ſuch regulations with regard 
to things commonly manufactured in Great-Britain, 
not to be manufactured in the plantations have from 
time to time been .laid betore the court of Great-Bri- 
tain, by pcople diſaffeted to the plantations v. g. by 
Col. D r not long ſince; but happily, have had 
little or no effect. | 

The ſeveral colonies, particularly thoſe of New-Eng- 
land, the moſt ſuſpected, have it neither in their power 
nor inclination to withdraw from their dependance upon 
Great-Britain : of themſelves, they are comparatively 
nothing, without the aſſiſtance and protection of ſome 
European maritime power; amongſt thoſe, the French, 
Spaniſh, and Portugueſe differ ſo much from them in re- 
ligion, the moſt popular affair, and in an abſolute mon- 
archical government, inconſiſtent with our plantation le- 
velling ſpirit, that we haxe nothing to fear from them; 
the Dutch being nearly the ſame with us in religion, 
and apparently (though not really) the ſame as to a po. 


pular government, they bid the faireſt for carrying off 
our 
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our plantations from their allegiance, and ought in a 
particular manner to be guarded againſt ; it in time of 
ſome general diſcontent, a war ſhould happen with the 
Dutch. 

As in natural parentage, ſo infant-colonies ought 
to be tenderly and flatly ufed, without any ſuſpicion or 
ſurmiſe of a future obſtinate diſobedience, deſertion, or 
revolt. Some of the American colony-legiſlatures, have 
at times been drawn into errors and inadvertencies, by 
ſome popular, wicked, leading men, which has obliged 
the court of Great-Britain to make ſome alterations in 
their peculiar conſtitutions z we ſhall ' enumerate them 
in the reſpective colony- ſections, at preſent we ſhall only 
inſtance a few relating to this province of Maſſachuſctts- 
bay. 1. Upon a quo waranto from the court of King's 
bench iſſued in trinity-term anno 1635 againſt the go- 
vernor and company of the colony of Maſſachuſetts- 
bay; and in trinity-term, anno 1637, judgment was 
given for the king to ſeize the ſaid colony, and to take 
governor Cradock's body into cuſtody ; but by reaſon of 
the enſuing troubles, this judgment was never put in 
execution. 2. The heirs of Maſon and Gorge, pro- 
prietors of the provinces of New-Hampſhire and Main, 
complain'd to the king of the uſurpations of the go- 
vernment of Maſſachuſetts bay; the king by a manda- 
tory letter, anno 1676, to Maſſachuſetts-bay colony, re- 
quired an anſwer to thoſe complaints: the agents for 
Maſſachuſetts- bay, before the court of King's-bench, diſ- 
claim'd theſe lands, and by an act of aflembly of the 
colony 1679, all their encroaching grants were vacated. 
3. Upon ſeveral pretended complaints their charter was 
vacated 'in chancery 1684, but they obtained a new and 
more perfect charter anno 1691. 4. Governor Shute 
anno 1722 carried home ſeven articles of complaints 
concerning their houſe of repreſentatives encroaching 
upon the prerogative ; by their agent in England, they 
ſubmiſſively gave up five of thele articles, and the ge- 
ncral aſſembly accepted of an explanatory charter, where- 
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by the other two articles were explained* away; all thef- 
ſhall be related more at large in their proper place. 5, Se- 
veral bubling banks and ſchemes deſigned to defraud 
creditors and others, by depreciating the currency in New- 
England, being on foot, and not ſuppreſſed by the pro- 
per legiſlature, (perhaps becauſe many of their leading 
members were concerned) ſeveral worthy gentlemen 
applied home for redreſs, and obtain'd, anno 1741, an 
act of parliament againſt unwarrantable ſchemes in Amc- 
rica. ; 

Upwards of thirty years ſince, upon ſome complaints 
concerning the colonies, particularly of South-Carolina ; 
the court of Great-Britain judged, that it might be for 
the general Britiſh intereſt, to have all charter and pro- 
prietary governments vacated by act of parliament, and 
accordingly a bill was brought into the houſe of com- 
mons ; but the New-England agent Dummer, by an in- 
genious piece which he publiſh'd at that time giving the 
true ſtate of the colonies, by his vigilancy, aſſiduity, 
proper ſolicitations and perſonal addreſs, and interei. 
with ſome of the leading men, occaſioned the bill to be 
dropt. 

The vacating of all charter and proprietary govern- 
ments is not the ultimate chaſtiſement that may be uſcd 
with delinquent colonies; the parliament of Great. Pri- 
tain may abridge them of many valuable privileges which 
they enjoy at preſent; as happened in an affair relating 
to Ircland; the parliament of Great-Britain anno 1720 
paſſed an act ior the better ſecuring the depend- 
ance of the kingdom of Ireland upon the crown of 
Great-Britain : therefore the colonies ought to be cir- 
cumſpect, and not offend their mother-country z as 
for inſtance, . In abuſing that privilege which our co- 
lonies have of ra {ing taxes and aſſeſſing of themſelves; 
South-Carolina had not ſupplied the neceſſary charges of 
government, for four years preceding anno 173153 
New-Hampſhire for five years preceding anno 1736. 
2. In time of peace emitting of depreciating pores 

| 
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bills of credit for a medium of trade and commerce, 
and making them legal tenders ; this is equivalent to 
coinage (and of a baſe ſtandard) a prerogative of the 
crown. 

Our Britiſh American colonies have many valuable 
privileges : 1. Enacting of their own laws, with condition 
of their not being repugnant to the laws of Great-Britain, 
but may be otherways various from them. 2. Railing 
their own taxes. 3. No act of the Britiſh parliament 
made ſince the firſt ſettling of our colonics, extends ito 
the colonies, unleſs expreſsly extended in the Britiſh act 
of parliament. 4. No private purchaſe from the Indians 
ſhall be valid (formerly much deceit and cheat has bcen 
diſcovered in theſe purchaſes, tending to alienate the In- 
dians from the Britiſh intereſt) without the confirmation 
of the governor and council in ſome colonies, and with- 
out the approbation of the legiſlature in the other colo- 
nies. There are lands in ſome of our plantations, where 
it is not poſſible to ſhew any Indian conveyance, becaule 
they were derelicts; ſuch are all our Weſt- India ifland ſet- 
tlements, no Indians being there at our firſt landing: the 
poſſeſſors, who were prior to patent or King's commiſſion- 
ed governor, have no other title to their lands but long 
poſſeſſion, a ſort of preſcription. Thus the old ſettlers of 
New-Hampſhire hold their lands, it being ſuppoled that 
Mr. Maſon had neglected or relinquiſhed his grant. 

In the beginning of our colony grants, there was only 
one houſe of “ legiſlature ; the governor or preſident, 
tae council or aſſiſtants, and the repreſentatives, voted 
together. Ar preſent, in conformity to our legiſlature 
in Great-Britain, they conſiſt of three ſeparate negatives; 


** 


„ 


——_ — 


* In Saxon times the parliament did not conſiſt of two diſtinct 
houſes ; the peers, being freeholders of great territories, were deemed 
the hereditary repreſentatives of their vailals and tenants. In the Scots 
parliament there ever was only one houſe, conſiſting of three ſtates, 
dix. the peers, the commiſſioners or repreſentatives of ſhires or coun- 
tes, and the commiſſioners for boroughs; they all voted together in- 
differently, but in committees, and the like, the proportion of com- 
mittee-men from each, was limited. 
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thus, by the governor, repreſenting the King, the co. 
lonies are monarchical ; by a council they are ariſtocra- 
tical ; by a houſe of repreſentatives, or delegates from 
the people, they are democratical : theſe three are di- 
ſtinct and independant of one another, and the colonies 
enjoy the conveniencies of each of theſe forms of govern- 
ment, without their inconveniencies, the ſeveral nega- 
tives being checks upon one another. The concurrence 
of theſe three forms of governments, ſeems to be the 
higheſt perfection that human civil government can at- 
tain to in times of Þ peace with the neighbouring ſtates : 
if it did not ſound too profane, by making too tree with 
the myſtical expreſſions of our religion, I ſhould call it 
a trinity in unity. 

The ſecond negative in our legiſlatures, differs from 
that of Great-Britain. In Great-Britain it is an || he- 
reditary houſe of Lords; in our American ſettlements, 
the members of their councils ſo called are only tem- 
porary, appointed' by the court of Great-Britain durante 


— 


* * 7 


hd 


—_— 
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+ In times of war, perhaps a dictatorial power in one proper per- 
ſon would be requiſite, upon account of diſpatch and ace but 
accountable to the three negatives. This was the practice amongſt 
many of the ancient polite nations, particularly amongſt the Romans; 
the only inconvęniency ſeems to be, left this JiQator, in the height of 
his power and glory, ſhould render himſelf a perpetual dictator, as 
Julius Czfar did, and introduce a monarchical tyranny. 
Both in times of peace and war, if a continued ſucceſſion of know- 
ing and virtuous princes were poſſible in nature, abſolute monarchy 
would be the perfection of civil govergment, becauſe of the wiſdom, 
ſecreſy, and diſpatch that would attend it: but as no ſuch race of men 
are to be found upon earth, a limited monarchy is eligible. The po- 
litical conſtitution, like the human, is tickliſh ; and in the hands of a 
fola fea}, would ſuffer much; there are but few who underſtand poli- 
tick health and ſickneſs. 
| Hereditary nobility, and other great officers, where any conii- 
derable truſt attends, are great incitements to good actions in proge- 
nitors, Who are ambitious of entailing honours upon their own. me- 
mory or poſterity, but in nature ſeem abſurd, as if wiſdom were he- 
reditary. This does not hold good as to hereditary monarchs, becauſe 


all elections of a monarchy would put the nation in moſt dangerous 
ferments. 


bene placito, 
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beneplacito, or by annual elections in ſome of our colo- 
nics. In Carolina, at firſt, there was deſigned an heredi- 
tary ſecond negative (in place of a council) of Palatines 
and Caſſiques, lords of large manors; this is dropt. 

There are a few irregularities or exceptions from theſe 
three negatives in ſome of our colonies, which ſhall be 
take particular notice of in the proper ſections, and 
doubtleſs in time will be rectified. 1. In Connecticut 
and Rhode: iſland their elective governor has no nega- 
tive. 2. In Penſylvania the council has no negative. 
3. In Maſſachuſetts- bay the council is not independant; 
it is obnoxious to the caprice of a governor's negative, 
and to the humour of the houſe of repreſentatives who 
elect them. In ſome elections the council and repreſen- 
tatives vote together. 

Notwithſtanding of a colony aſſembly's being upon 
the point of diſſolving in courſe, according to their ſe- 
veral and various municipal laws, the governors diſſolve 
them in form, as in Great-Britain, to keep up the pre- 
rogative of the crown. 

In proprietary colonies, where the proprietors have 
retained the juriſdiction, the proprietors ' nominate the 
governor, with the approbation of the King in council, 
Excepting in proprietary and charter-colonies, all patents 
for lands are in the King's name, teſte his excellency in 
council. 

The municipal laws, or laws peculiar to the ſeveral 
colonies, are too various and variable, as well as bulky, 
to be inſerted in a ſummary; they are remitted home 
from time to time, and are to be found in the planta- 
tion- offices in London, excepting thoſe of the proprie- 
tary and charter -· governments; by their patents they are 
not obliged (this was an original defect in ſuch patents, 
and may be rectified by act of parliament) to tranſmit 
chem to the crown for approbation or diſallowance. 
The laws of a colony may be various from, but not re- 
pugnant to the laws of Great-Britain. Hy 

In our colonies the courts of judicature are various, 
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but all of the ſame nature with the courts in England 
viz, chancery (in the charter-governments us & equum 
are in the ſame court) coinmon Jaw, probate of wills, 
and appurtenances z a court of vice-admiralty for ſea af. 
fairs, and a juſticiary-court of admiralty by _ Anne's 
commiſſion tertio regni, purſuant to an act of parliament 
11, 12 Gul. III. called, An adt for ihe more effetiual ſup- 
preſſion of piracy, conſiſting at leaſt of ſeven of the no- 
minated from their offices; and for want of that number 
compleat, any three of the nominated may appoint a 
compliment. 

Caſes in chancery and common Jaw may be carried 
home by appeal or petition to the King in council; 
from thence it is referred to the lords of the committee * 
of council for plantation- affairs: from this committee of 
council it is referred or ſent down to the lords commiſ- 
Noners for trade and plantations; this laſt board frequent- 
ly take the advice of the attorney and ſolicitor-general, 
and reports are returned back from one board to another, 
and iſſued by the King in council. 

The officers of the cuſtoms receiving or preventive, 
are immediately under the direction of the commiſſioners 
of the duſtoms in Great-Britain, 

The commiſſion of vice-admiral to our plantation 
governors gives no command afloat ; their juriſdiction 
is only relating to wrecks, &c, caſt on ſhore, to low- 
water mark, being of the fame nature with the ſeveral 
vice- .admirals along the coaſt in Great-Britain, 2&4 

Every King's commiſſion with inſtructions to a ga- 
vernor in the plantations, is a ſort of charter to that co- 
jony or province durante beneplacito. 

Our plantation-governors have no power without or- 
ders from the court of Great- Britain, to grant letters of re- 
priſals. The French and Dutch governors have this power. 


—— — 
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* There are four ſtanding committees of council. 1. For foreign 
affairs. 2. Admiralty and navy. 3. Trade and plantations. 4. Grie- 
vances. In France theſe ſcveral departments are called diſtinct couns 


bils, 
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All our plantation-governors are liable to be called to 
account (on complaints) at the King*s-Bench bar in Weſt- 
minſter; for inſtance, Douglaſs of the Leeward-iſlands, 
2nno 1716, and Lowther of Barbadoes 1720, 

Formerly governors, if court favourites, had at times 
plurality of governments (as ſome clergymen, favourites 
of leading men, have plurality of benefices); Lord Wil- 
loughby was governor of Barbadoes, and the Leeward- 
ilands; Sir Edmond Andros, in the reign of James II, 
was governor of all New-England, New-York, and the 
Jerſies; Lord Bellamont was governor of New-York, 
Maſſachuſctts-Bay, and New-Hampſhire 5 it is not fo at 
preſent, except in the two diſtinẽt governments of Penn- 
iylvania, therefore under one governor, 

In the colonies their revenue-acts are generally annual ; 
in Jamaica, they are temporary, but of a long period; in 
a tew of the colonies there are ſome perperual taxes; 


E thus in Barbadoes and Leeward-iſlands the four and half 


per cent, upon produce exported, and in Virginia 2 s. per 
| hogſhead tobacco. All their provincial treaſurers fre 
appointed by their own aſſemblies; excepting the four 
and half per cent, in Barbadoes, and the Leeward-iſlands; 
the King's collectors are the receivers, and alſo receive 
the plantation duties laid on by act of parliament 1673, 
as not appropriated for the uſe of the treaſuries of the 
© ſeveral plantations, but at the King's diſpoſal: the 1d. 
per cent. upon tobacco of Virginia and Maryland is appro- 
| priated for the benefit of the college or ſeminary at Wil- 
liamſburg. | 


In the ſeveral colonies their general revenue is by a tax 


of ſome pence in the pound, upon the principal of real 


eſtate, perſonal eſtæte, and faculty; and a pol-tax, im- 


poſts, and exciſes. 

The produce for export in the ſeveral colonies ſhall 
be enumerated in the proper ſections. Upon our firſt 
diſcoveries of America, we found no horſes, aſſes, 


cows, ſheep, and ſwine. In the inland parts of the con- 


tinent, eſpecially upon the Miſſiſſippi, there was Pens 
| | 0 
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of buffaloes, and in the Weſt-India iſlands, ſeveral ſort; 
of wild hogs, native; every where much deer, and the 
American ſtag or buck-mooſe, which differs from the 
German elke, by its branched brow antlers: variety of 
geeſe, of ducks, and of wild fowl called gibier by the 
French. 

In the colonies of the ſeveral European nations, they 
have a national excluſive commerce amongſt themſelyes, 
and with their mother-countries. St. Thomas, a Daniſh 
ſettlement, only, admits of a free general trade, The 
French and Dutch governors (perhaps by a private in- 
ſtruction from their courts at home, and as a conſiderable 
perquiſite, do at times allow, or connive at a foreign 
importation of neceſſaries (proviſions, lumber, horſe, 
black cattle, &c.) with which they cannot otherways be 
accommodated, and are much in want of. 

By act of parliament, anno 1698, no veſſels, ule; 
regiſtred in England, Ireland, or the Plantations (by the 
union, Scotland is included) upon oath that they were 
built there (foreign prizes are alſo qualified) and that no 
foreigner is directly or indirectly concerned. | 

Plantation produce or goods as enumerated (com- 
monly called enumerated goods) by ſeveral acts of par. 
liament, are not to be carried, but to Great-Britain ; and 
Plantation-bonds are given, and a certificate to be return- 
ed to the officers of the ſhipping-ports, of their being 
loaded accordingly, The enumerated goods are naval 
ſtores, viz. pitch, tar, turpentine, maſts, yards, and 
bowſprits; ſugars, molaſſes, cotton-wool, indigo, 
ginger, dying-woods, rice, beaver, and other furs, 
copper-oar. Rice and ſugars, by late acts of parlia- 
ment, are indulged under certain conditions (too long to 
be enumerated in a ſummary) to be carried to certain 
foreign parts: logwood is not the growth or produce 
of our plantations, and by the conſtruction of the com- 
miffioners of the cuſtoms, is exempted from being an 
enumerated commodity, (as we have no logwood the 


growth of our plantations) being imported from the 
| Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh Weſt-Indies to our colonies, and re-exported to 
Europe. 

By an act of the parliament of England, anno 1673, 
there are impoſed plantation duties (produce carried from 
one colony to another) upon certain enumerated goods 


for a general national uſe, not for the particular colony. 
VIZ, 


| 8. d. d. 
Muſcavado ſugars 1. 6 pr Ct. wt. | Tobacco 1. pr Ub, 
White do. 5. Cotton half 1. 
Ginger 1. Indigo 2. 
Dying woods 6. Coco nuts 1. 


that upon tobacco has been appropriated to the college in 

Virginia at Williamſburg. | 
Our North-America trade to Great-Britain, is, the 

enumerated commodities above-mentioned, pig-iron, and 


fiſh-oil, ſometimes wheat and ſtaves to Ireland. To 


Spain, Portugal, and Italy, dryed cod-fiſh. To the 
Weſt-India iſlands, lumber, refuſe dryed fiſh, ſalt beef 


and pork, butter; and cheeſe, flour, horſes, and live 


ſtock, the returns from the Weſt-India iſlands, are, ſu- 
gar, molaſſes, rum, cotton, indigo, dye- woods, Spaniſh 
money, and cocoa : ſugar, rum, tobacco, and chocolate 
are much uſed in our colonies. 

Anno 1729 the attorney and ſolicitor-general, gave 
it as their publick opinion, that a negro ſlave coming 
, Europe, or baptized any where, does not make him 
ree, 

In our colonies “ computations of all kinds, weights, 
and meaſures are the ſame as in England, 


Our 


1 


It is not adviſable in any caſe religious or civil, though dars 
better, to make alterations in any affair where the populace have 
acquired a general ſtanding prejudice (the reformation from the 


church of Rome about two centuries fince, is an exception) imbibed 


from their infancy, or firſt habitual way of thinking. The. ſolar 


years and lunar months according to the O. S. are not within a po- 


pular ken, and being very erroneous, are perhaps at preſent, under 


the conſideration of the Britith legiſlature, to be rectiſed. — 
an 
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Our ſettlements upon the eaſterly ſide of North-Ame. 
rica, are much colder in winter, and much hotter in 
ſummer, than the ſame latitudes, in the weſterly or 
European fide of the other vaſt continent; the globe of 
our carth may be ſaid to conſiſt of two large continents, 
viz. the ancient continent of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 
and the new continent called America, Every man who 
has reſided ſome time in Europe, and ſome time in 
North-America, is perſonally ſenſible of this: in Europe 
northern fiſheries, for inſtance, cod and ſalmon extend 
Jouthward to 31 D. N. lat. in North-America they extend 
no further than 41 D. N. lat. 

Mariners obferve, that in their paſſages between Europe 
and America, winds are T almoſt three quarters of the 


year 


— — 2 — — — 


and weights, muſt be aſcertained for all nations upon our earth, and 
prevent much puzzling by reductions, by taking the fixed length of 
a pendulum, that vibrates ſeconds in any noted place v. g. in London 
or Paris, and allowing for the ſmall variations, eafily inveſtigated for 
fome very diſtant latitudes, v. g. a pendulum vibrating ſeconds at 
Porto-Bello near the Equator, is found to differ one line, or the 12th 
part of an inch, from that at Paris: let this pendulum's length be 
called a Measure, and this divided into decimals (being the moſt 
eaſy and general way of expreſfing fractions) be called TexTns, and 
this ſubdivided into 'Tenths, called Hu N DREOUSt: thus all meaſures 
— be reduced to three denominations; as in England money is 
uced to pounds, ſhillings, aud pence: contentive meaſures are eaſily 
reduced, upon this foundation, to a like certainty : ſuch a veſſel of 
ſuch certain dimenſions, containing a certain quantity of ſincere rain 
water (which is nearly the ſame all over the earth) may be called a 
Pound, and this multiplied or divided may be called by ſome fixed 

denominations of weights. 
＋ The dae ia may be reckoned to extend 30 D. each fide 
of the equator (being further than the common formal technical way 
of reckoning, to the tropicks) which proceeds not only from the 
ſun's, in his repeated courſe, rarefation of the air weſtward, and 
conſequently the elaſtick air naturally expanding itſelf towards thoſe 
weſtward rarified ſpaces by an eaſterly current; but is complicated 
with another cauſe not much attended to, viz. the circumambient 
air near the equator, being of a leſs confiderable ſpecifick gravity, 
than its correſponding part of the earth, it is leſs ſuſceptible of the 
earth's daily rotatory motion, and with reſpe&t to the ſolid m—_ 
a3 
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year weſterly ; baron Lahontan a Canada officer writes, 
« that, the winds from Canada to Europe are eaſterly for 
about 100 days in the year, and weſterly about 260 days: 
this with an attending weſterly ſwell or heaving of the ſea, 
is the reaſon, that the paſſages from North-America to 
Europe are much ſhorter than from Europe to North- 
America, 8 
In North-America the dry freezing winds are from 
north to weſt, in Europe the dry freezing winds are 
from north to ealt ; proceeding from that great conti- 
nent which receives and retains the northern effects of 
cold, viz. ſnow and ice, lying to the weſtward of Ame- 
rica, and to the eaſtward of Europe; the current of 
air gliding along, becomes more and more impregnated 
with the cold, the terms of frigorific particles, or of a 
peculiar ſalt of nitre, I leave with the virtuoſo idle no- 
tional philoſophers. The ſituation of lands occaſions 
conſiderable differences in the temper of the air; the 
weather in Canada is generally in winter colder (in pro- 
portion to its latitude) than in New-England, and more 
lettled; as being ſurrounded with land of ſome extent, 
and therefore the land influence from all corners of the 


has an effectual motion weſtward, that is, in the appearance of an 
caſlerly current of wind. The weſterly winds, in latitudes higher 
than 30 D. N. Latitude, are natural eddies of the caſterly trade winds. 
A northerly wind, is the natural tendency of a condenſed very elaſtick 


air, from the polar cold regions, towards the rarificd. air near the 


equator, A complication of this current of air, from the northern 
polar regions to the ſouth ; and of the eddy of the trade-winds from 
the weſtward, makes the frequent North-America winds from north 


to weſt ; and the north-welt is the molt frequent, eſpecially in the win- 


ter months. 
In the ſummer-time, when the ſun is much to the northward of 
the equator, our northern continent is much warmed, and theſe north 


to welt winds gliding along a vaſt warmed continent, acquire more 


and more degrees of heat. Therefore conſidering the general cur- 


rent of the extratropical (retaining the claſſical terms) winds: the 


vaſt continent of North-America being weſtward of our ſettlements, 
cur leeward North-America ſettlements muſt be in ſummer: much 
hotter than the European windward ſettlements in the fame lati- 


8 | | 85 | inds, 
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winds, of the ſame nature; whereas in New-England 
to the eaſtward is water or ſea of a very different influ. 
ence from the land or earth's ſpecifick gravity or ſoli. 
dity in receiving or retaining cold or heat. By the ſoft. 
neſs of the vapour from the water, the ſea-ſhore i; 
warmer than the inland, the ſea warmer than the ſhore, 
and the ocean or deep water warmer than the ſex: 
Thus the iſland of Great-Britain and its appertaining if. 
lands are much warmer in winters than the adjacent con- 
tinent, but with this inconveniency (a digreſſion) that 
this ſoft vapour or damp, diſpoſes the inhabitants to x 
catarrhous or colliquative conſumption ; this diſtemper, 
time out of mind, is recorded as an Engliſh endemial 
diſtemper. The ſituation of the various countries as 0 
iſlands, and head-lands, as to variety of foil, fandy 
lands which retain the heat, moraſs, ſwamps, aue 
wood-lands which retain damps; theſe a ſummary cat. 
not enumerate, with regard to the winds or current oi 
the air and as to the temper of the air in our variu 

colonies. . | 
Georgia excepted (Nova-Scotia and Cape-Breton I do 
not call colonies) our American colonies have been no 
charge to Great- Britain ; a ſmall matter of artillery to 
fome of them muſt be acknowledged, but without am- 
munition. The Britiſh men of war or king's ftation- 
ſhips, of late, have been of ro uſe only by their coun- 
tenance: The commanders are either indolent, or in 
colluſion with the purſers (not long ſince they had the 
perquiſite of purſers) take advantage of the proviſions 
of the non: effectives, connive at their ſhips being ill 
mann'd, and upon an exigency or when called home, 
diſtreſs the trade by preſſing ſailors : There are excep- 
tions; I ſhall only inſtance Sir Peter Warren, an aſſidu- 
ous, faithful, good, and therefore fortunate man. Our 
provinces have frequently grumbled upon this account, 
and have lately made an experiment by fitting out a 
province-frigate at a great charge in Maſſachuſetts- bay; 
but for theſe laſt two years ſeem to be Oy 
me 
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{ame cenſure z where the fault lies, I ſha!l not, at preſent 
relate. | 
In all our colonies are many good, induſtrious, frugal, 


pious, and moral gentlemen ; I hope the following, ge- 


neral character of many of the populace will give no 
offence. 1. Idleneſs, intemperance, luxury in diet, 
extravagancies in apparel, and an abandoned way of 
living. Our planters, eſpecially. their children, when 
they go home to Great-Britain, diſtinguiſh themſelves 
roo much by their dreſs, and expenſive way of living for 
a ſhort time. 2, The people of all colonies (Britiſh, 
French, &c.) do not ſeem to have fo much ſolidity in 
thinking as in Europe; but exceed the European menu 
peuple, as to ſome little tricks and arts in buſineſs acquired 
by education, and a continued practice. 3. By importing 
and expending too much of ſuperfluities from Europe; 
and in ſome colonies by ſubſtituting a paper-currency, 
they impoveriſh themſelves, and are under a neceſlity of 
ſending their gold and filver, as returns, to Europe. 4. 
A preſent profit prevails over a diftant intereſt. 

Ts avoid prolixity, but with impatience, I muſt defer 


the iniquty of a multiplied plantation paper- currency to 
the appendix ; it is of no benefit only to the fraudulent 
E debtor, they are not aſhamed to acknowledge that in equity 
and natural juſtice, they ought to repay the ſame in real 
value which they received; but they ſay, their province 
laws excuſe and indemnify them, by paying any nomi- 
nal value; and that the compaſſionate good creditor, 
© mult blame himſelf for his forbearance and long credit, 
> while money is depreciating : that a multiplied paper- 


currency naturally depreciates itſelf, I ſhall at preſent only 
evince by the inſtance of the province of Maſſachuſetts- 
| bay, November 1747; where are about two millions, 


one hundred thouſand pounds current publick bills of 
credit not cancelled or burnt, whereof a ſmall matter is 
in the hands of the receivers of the taxes; the opera- 
tion is, bills of exchange with Great-Britain are riſen to 
the extravagant incredible height of one thouſand 

5 pound 
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pound New-England, for one hundred pound ſter- 


ling. 

Haber tee, eſpecially white-oaks for ſhip- buildina 
the beſt grow in New-England; further north they 
are dwarfiſh, and of an untoward grain; further ſouti 
they are ſpungy and ſoft, and do not afford compal; 
timber. | 

In countries far north the mould is -light and ſpungy, 
being much diſtended by the hard long froſts. 


AR TIC ILE III. 


The eccleſiaſtical or religious conſtitution of the Britiſh 
colonies in North-America. 


N all the royal patents and charters of our colonies, 
the principal condition required of the patentces, 
teems to be the converſion of the Indians; and the 
crown on the other part conditions for the encourage- 
ment of ſettlers, a free profeſſion or liberty of conſci- 
ence : therefore a TOoTERATIOx for all Chriſtian pro- 
| feſſions, 


— 80 _—_——. 


— 


* Religion and civil government in a general ſenſe are, jure wie-, 
but the various particular churches and ftates, ſeem to be only de fade, 
becauſe none of them have eſcaped revolutions : An indulgence, or 
rather a legal explicit toleration for all (communions they are called) 
communities of religion which are not inconſiſtent with a virtuous lite, 
and the good of ſociety, in good policy ought to be allowed; the 
Romans, a very polite people (their Jus civile is practiſed every where 
in Europe to this day) made the gods (religions) of all nations free of 
their city or empire ; the Dutch, by an univerſal toleration (but their 
8 places of worſhip muſt be licenſed) have become rich; the 

iſſenters in England by their riches are a great prop to the Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment ; being excluded by law from feyeral vain, idle, ambiti. 
ous offices and poſts, they apply themſelves the more to trade and 
manufactures, and become generally richer than the churchmen. The 
various decent modes, conſiſtent with ſociety or humanity, of worſhip- 
Ping a ſupreme Being, may be tolerated ; as proceeding innocently 

the bias of education, from the various conſtitutions and tempers 
of mankind, and faſhions of the age; but all with a good intention or 
conſcience. | The 


1 
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feſhons of religion, is the true eccleſiaſtical conſtitution 
of our American colonies z the | Roman catholick only 
18 


—— —— — —_— 
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The differences in religion generally amount only to this, viz. 
different people worſhipping the ſame GOD in differett modes and 
faſhions : prieſtcraſt ( 1 do not mean the pious, meek, charitable 
clergy) ſets them by the ears to the diſcredit of all religion, and they 
make mountains of mole-hill differences. 

Amongſt all ſectaries, there is a canker-worm called bigots ; which 
put their ſect in a ridiculous light, they are in a tacit ſullen enmity 
with all mankind who are not of their frantick or fanatical perſwaſion, 
they believe implicitly in ſome parſon, an idol of their own making, 
but not 1 in Gop Almighty. 

+ The Roman catholicks commonly called papiſts, in all well-re- 
gulated governments, from moſt evident civil political reaſons, ought 
to be excluded ; the conſtitution of their religion renders them a 
nuſance in ſociety z they have an indulgence tor lying, cheating, 
| robbing, murdering, and not only may, Bat are, in Chriſtian duty 
bound to extirpate all mankind who are not of their way of think- 
ing, they call them hereticks : unleſs the Pope (the head and oracle of 
their religion) by ſome publick accepted bull explain this article of 
their religion; popery by the laws of nature, and jas gentium, ought 
to be deem'd, inconſiſtent with human ſociety. 
| A doctrine or law, though iniquitous, if not put in execution, 
becomes obſolete and of no effect, and its evil tendency ceaſes ; but 
s this moſt execrable doctrine has, in a moſt diſmal horrid manner, fre- 
quently been put in execution; E ſhall give a few inſtances. 1. 
The popiſh perſecution of proteſtants by the papiſts in England in the 
reign of Queen Mary, from anno 1553 to 1557 ; Biſhop Bucnet {ays 
that ſhe /was a good-natured woman, but of a very ill-natured re- 
licgion. 2. The bloody maſlacre of the Hugenots by the papiſts in 
Paris of France. De Serres one of the beſt French hiſtorians begins 
his account of this maſſacre thus, O ma France! les cheueux me 
| beriſſonnent, j ay horreur de voir ſur le theatre de ton hiftoire jouer 

une tres inhumaine tragedie. Upon a ſunday being St. Batholomew's 
day, 1572, in the reign of Charles IX. they took the opportunity 
of the time when the marriage of Henry of Bourbon King of Na- 
va:re a proteſtant, to Marguerite de Valois,ffiſter to the king of Frauce, 
was to be celebrated; molt of the princes of the blood and granecs of 
France, who were of the proteſtant or Hugenot religion, being ex- 
pected in Paris upon this occaſion, they thought ic a proper oppor- 
Unity to extirpate them by the ſurprize of a maſſacre. At this blow 
they nafhcres” ten thouſand perſons in Paris. 3. The popiſh gun- 
Te plot diſcovered the beginning of November 1605, deſigned to 

low up and deftroy the peers of England at that time in parhament 
allembled: thus they imagined to cancel one of dhe thiee nega- 
8 tives 


— 


„ Predeſtination and free - will ſeem to be only private ps 
wn N : 5 
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is excepted z the nature of our conſtitution, the horrid 
principles of that religion, and at preſent the popiſ} 
claims to our royal ſucceſſion, can by no means admit 9 
it; the papiſts of Maryland, Penſylvania, and Monterrat, 
ſeem to be too much indulged. By an act of the Engliſh 
parliament incorporated with the act of union of Scotland 
and England, anno 1707; the church of England is, 
and for ever hereafter ſhall be, the eſtabliſhed religion in 
the territories belonging to England, viz. in the plantz- 
tions : therefore, the church of England 1s at preſent, 
and muſt continue in perpetuity the eſtabliſhed national 
religion of the plantations, being one of the fundamen- 
tal articles of the union; Earl of I—lay, a great lay- 
yer, upon a certain occaſion, in a ſpeech in the houſe 
of lords well obſerved, ** That there were only two 
articles of union unalterable, viz. thoſe relating to re- 
ligion, and the proportion of taxes.“ Antecedent to 
anno 1707 it ſeems that a general toleration limited az 
above was the religious eſtabliſhment of our colonies ; 
1. In their charters and grants, there is no preference 
given to the church of England. 2. The act of un. 
tormity in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
was prior to the colonies in America. 3. In the act cf 
uniformity, beginning of King Charles IId's reign, are 
mentioned only © the realm ot England, dominion 0! 
Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed.“ 4. By: 
late act of the Britiſh parliament for the naturalizing fo- 
reigners in the plantations z receiving the ſacrament in 
any proteſtant congregation is a qualification; therefore 

it did not extend to the plantations. 
{ know of no doctrinal * difference between the lait) 
.of* the church of England, and the laity of the three 
| denominations 


1 


tives of the Engliſh legiſlature. 4. The butcherly maſſacre of the 
proteſtants in Ireland, anno 1641, by the Iriſh papiſts. Many 2 
ſpeed, that it was by the inttigation and direction of the court © 
England, at that time making precipitate great advances towards the 
Roman catholick religion. 
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denominations of proteſtant diſſenters; who are thus 
diſtinguiſhed from other diſſenters, becauſe they take out 
licenſes 


— 
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but not a national church doCtrine, with us; they ſeem both to be 
orthodox, the firſt from the omniſcience and preſcience of a ſupreme 
being, the other from the conſtitution and inward feelings of mankind : 
how to reconcile them is a myſtery and not to be canvaſſed; here we 
muſt ſay with the ſimply good Laplander (when queſtioned concerning 
{ome of our Chriſtian myſteries, by a Swediſh miſtonary) God Knows. 
PFree-will, That all the phyſical and moral evils which wwe perceive 
amongſt mankind, procecd from the abuſe we make of this liberty: 
this opinion ſeems the moſt conſiſtent with the good of ſociety. 

Predeſtination, That every thing comes to paſs by a fatal neceſſity, 
in a ſtrict abſolute ſenſe, is pernicious to a good life and to ſociety, 
and encourages an abandoned wicked life : it annihilates all religion, 
if good works do not forward, nor bad works hinder ſalvation, the 
fear of GOD, and the keeping of his commandments, are of no effect. 
We muſt acknowledge that predeſtination in ſome political views has a 
good effect; this turns me into an annotational digreſſion. 

There are many things, which in a curſory, not well pointed view 
(as painters exprels it) ſeem ſhocking, but in a proper political view are 
beautiful and unavoidably conſiſtent with ſociety; I ſhall mention a 
few inſtances. 1. Predeſtination for military men ; Mahomet, and 
Cromwell, found a vaſt advantage by this doctrine ; the Mahometans 
have improved this doctrine very much amongtt their milit'a, viz. 
If they conquer they have profit and glory in this world, if killed in 
battle, they have paradiſe in the next. 2 A diſſolute thoughtleſs 
way of life, but ſo regulated, as not to be enormous and prejudicial 
to peace and good neighbourhood ; without this tacit allowance, we 
thould be at a loſs for a ſufficient number of ſoldiers and failors 
upon occaſion. 3. Pinching of the very mean labourers or working 
people, by lowering or keeping their wages much under; hereby 
our merchants can afford in foreign markets to under-fell the merchants 
of other countries, and conſequently vent more of their produce or 
manufacture: beſides, let us Goole. their employers in generoſity 
and beneficence to allow more wages than are merely ſuficicut to pro- 
vide them the neceſſaries of life, perhaps, ſome few of them, may lay 
ap this ſurplus, and in a ſhort time aſpire higher than this their 
mean labour, thus their labour is loſt ; but the greateſt part would 


idle way ſo much time (a day or two in the week loſt to the 


publick good) as this ſurplus could ſupply with neceſſaries, to the 
leſlening of our manufaftures, Sc. 4. Fncouraging of a great con- 
ſumption of Britiſh goods by luxury and extravagant equipage in 
our colonies, is thought by fome wrong-headed men to be a benefit 
to the mother-country : this is a grand miſtake, becauſe induſtry 
and frugality in all fubſervients, is requiſite, otherways they cannot 
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licenſes for their meetings or religious aſſemblies in 
England, I mean the Preſbyterians, Independants, and 
Anabaptiſts; theſe laſt at preſent ſeem to differ from the 
others only in the manner and age proper to receive bay. 
tn. My being prolix in this point, is deſigned not to 
dictate, but to contribute towards conciliating their at 
tections to one another; their doctrinal religion is the 
{ame, their eftabliſhment or legal toleration' the ſame , 
they differ only nominally, or in denominations ; if any 
of theſe denominations ſhould be angry with me, I giv: 
them this ſhort anticipating anſwer, I am independant, 
and of no party but that of truth. 

The differences in the modes of Baptiſm are not el. 
ſential; my voucher is the biſhop of London our dio- 
ceſan, noted by his printed pious ſuper- excellent paſtor; 
letters; in a letter to the reverend Mr. Miles, a rector 
of the church of England in Boſton, dated Fulham Sep: 
3, 1724. © I have been informed within theſe fen 
days, by a biſhop who had a letter from Boſton, thi 
* ſome of the miniſters there, begin the diſpute about 
* the validity and invalidity of baptiſm ; adminiſtred by 
% perſons not epiſcopally ordained. This was advance 
in England ſome years ago, by the Nonjurors, ere. 
* mics of the Proteſtant religion, and preſent govert- 
ment. The biſhops in convocation then aſſembled, {t 
© forth a paper, proving and declaring, that baptiln 
© by water in the name of the Father, Son, and Hoh 
% Ghoſt, by what hand ſoever adminiſtred, or howeve 
* irregular, is not to be repeated: this doctrine, the 
great patrons of our church maintain'd againſt th: 
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long afiord to continne this confumption reckoned a benefit to Great 
Britain. 5. Running in debt produces depreciating money -maKkilj 
nil ——- —les (having ſecured the real value of their own uſual (als 
ries and wages) towards romantick, Sc. expeditions or any papel 
money requiring affair; and procures voluntiers for ſuch expedition 
by ſereeuing debtors from their creditors, thus, and by other (I mult v6: 
ſay iniquitous) acts for the relief of debtors, hurt creditors and ti: 
credit ot the country very much, f : 
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e Puritans in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King 
« James I, Conſidering the views with which this doc- 
e trine has been lately advanced here by the Nonjurors, 
« it any miſſionary ſhall renew this controverſy, and ad- 
« yance the ſame, I ſhall eſteem him an enemy to the 
« church of England, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and 
« ſhall deal with him accordingly.” Dodwel carried this 
affair of baptiſm to a ridiculous height, viz. that the 
E ſouls of men were naturally mortal, but epiſcopal bap- 
tilm makes/them immortal. 

| The differences in offering up their prayers to the 
& ſupreme Being are not eſſential, whether, 1. By liturgy, 
a printed form, called, in the church of England, com- 
mon-prayer. 2. Memoriter, though generally compoled 
by ſome directory, or cuſtom, or habit, as amongſt the 
three denominations of proteſtant diſſenters. 3. Random 
extempore prayers of the ſober- minded; I do not mean 
the profane enthuſiaſtick prayers of new-lights and others, 
E which they impiouſly call, praying as the Spirit ſhall 
give them utterance z inſpirations are ceaſed. 4. Mental 
© prayers ; theſe are called Quietiſts ; ſuch are the Engliſh 
E Quakers, the Dutch Menniſts or Mennonites, the Spa- 
niih, French, and Italian Moliniſts; they are of opinion, 
chat in our devotions we are to retire our minds from 
all exteriors, and fink into a pious frame of ſilence 
that uſing of words, or attending to words, interrupts 
devotion; and they reduce all the exerciſe of religion to 
his ſimplicity of mind. In ſhort, Quictiſis are of opi- 
nion, that the great God ought to be adored in ſilence 
and admiration; that words and ceremonies divert true 
devotion to material ſounds and objects. Our Quakers 
e that their ſilent mectings are the moſt edifying. A 
F {irict uniformity in religion does not people a country, 
but depopulates, and particularly ſends away the beſt 
ot their people, the induſtrious, peaceable, conſcientious 
cillenters. The revocation of the edict of Nantz hurt 
France very much, by ſending away many of thcir beſt 
manufacturers and artificers, to the great benefit of 
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Great-Britain and Holland, where an extenſive, compaſ. 
fionate, charitable toleration, is eſtabliſhed by laws and 
Plakkaats. 

3. In our colonies people of all religions are under 
the coercive power of the civil government; therefore, 
at preſent, any other government in the ſeveral denomi- 
nations of churches, might have the bad effect of impe. 
rium in imperio, i. e. confuſion. In fact, in our planta- 
tions, at this time, there is no real provincial church- 
government, and conſequently do not differ in this re- 
ſpect; the biſhop's commiſſary is only a nominal office; 
the annual meeting of the independant or congregational 
clergy in Boſton the end of May, at the ſolemnity of the 
election of a provincial council; and the yearly pilgri- 
mage of ſome Quakers, are only upon a laudable friend- 
ly account. Perhaps a ſuperintendant of the miſſionaries 
from the ſociety of 1701, might have a good effect; 
with a power and inſtructions to remove miſſionaries 
from one ſtation to another, as the intereſt of propagat- 
ing the goſpel might require. As an hiſtorian, every 
thing is in my province. Some who do not underſtand 
propriety of characters, think I ought not to mention 
the clergy ; but, as a writer of hiſtory, I cannot avoid 
it, without being reckoned deficient and partial in the 
affairs of the clergy. 

4. The veſtments of the clergy are not to be faulted 
they are not eſſential to religion; all communions ſeem 
to affect ſomething peculiar in this reſpect; the gown, 
caſſock, girdle, rote, ſurplice, Sc. of the church of Eng» 
land; the plain black gown of the officiating clergy in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and Hugenots of France; the black 
gown with frogs in the country miniſters of Scotland 
che black cloak of the independants; the antiquated ha- 
bit of the Quakers, particularly of their exhorters. 

Perhaps, at preſent, many religions are ſo loaded 
with verbal differencts or controverſies, and with enthu- 
ſiaſtick devotional terms, that they are become an affair 
not of piety, ſincerity, and truth, bur a jumble of in- 
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fignificant technical words, and cant · phraſes: as former- 
ly, inſtead of true ſolid philoſophy and natural hiſtory, 
there was in the ſchools only a pedantick metaphyſical 
jargon, which by this time has received a notable refor- 
mation; ſo I doubt not, that religion in time may admit 
of the like purity and ſimplicity, 

In Great-Britain there are three diſtin& ſocieties for 
propagating chriſtian proteſtant knowledge or religion in 
toreign parts, incorporated by royal charters. 

1. Anno 1649. The parliament of England, granted a 
charter to a preſident and ſociety, for propagating the 
goſpel in New-England ; at the reſtoration it was laid 
aſide, but by ſolicitation a new charter was granted 14 
Car. II. February 7, to a ſociety or company for propa- 
gating the goſpel in New-England, and parts adjacent in 
America, the number of members not to exceed 45, and 
the ſurvivers to ſupply vacancies; they appoint comrmil- 
ſioners in New-England to manage affairs there: this 
charity has been helpful to ſome of the preachers in New- 
England who have {mal} proviſion. 

2. Anno 1709. By charter there was eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland a ſociety for propagating chriſtian knowledge 
amongſt the Highlanders; 4 Geor. I. their charter was 
extended to all infidel countries beyond ſcas; they have 
a conſiderable fund, they have had a miſſionary upon the 
New-England weſtern frontiers, and another upon its 
eaſtern frontiers; the laborious Mr. Brainard, lately dead, 
was their miſſionary amongſt the Indians upon the northern 
trontiers of Pennſylvania, and the Jerfics. 

3. A ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign 
parts, eſtabliſhed by charter June 16, anno 1701, their 
certain fund is very ſmall, they depend upon ſubſcrip- 
tions and caſual donations; their ſubſcribing and corre- 
ſponding members at preſent, are upwards of 3, 000; 
in the American colonies, near 60 miſſionaries ; their 
annual expence exceeds 4,000 /. ſter. We may find by 
their charter, by their annual ſociety-ſermons, and by 
the yearly narratives of the progreſs of this ſociety 3 

Q 4 that 
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that the principal deſign is to propagate chriſtian know. 
ledge, that the Indians may come to the knowledge of 
CHRIST ; to preach the goſpel to the heathen; the 
care of the Indians bordering upon our ſettlements, and 
ſuch like expreſſions : a ſecondary deſign is, to officiate 
where there is no proviſion, or only a ſmall proviſion for 
a goſpel miniftry. Many good things were originally 
l by this charter, and doubtleſs the ſame good 
intentions continue with the ſociety z but in all publick 
diſtant affairs the managers at home may be impoſed 
upon: here I beg leave of the miſſionaries, as an hiſto- 
rian to relate matters of fact; if any miſſionary thinks 
that I deviate from the truth, he may correct me, and 
I ſhall be more explicit and particular in the appendix. 
The remarks which I ſhall make at preſent are, 1. The 
miſſionaries do not concern themſelves with the conver- 
ſions of the Indians or heathen; the miſſionaries of 
Albany in the province of New-York, have at times viſi- 
ted the Mohawks. 2. Inſtead of being ſent to reſide 
and ſerve their miſſions in our out-town new ſettle- 
ments (where, in the words of their charter) * the 
proviſion for miniſters is very mean, or are wholly deſti. 
tute and unprovided of a maintenance for miniſters, and 
the publick worſhip of Go,“ they are ſent to the capi- 
tals, richeſt, and beſt civilized towns of our provinces ; 
as if the deſign and inſtitution were only to bring over 
che tolerated ſober, civilized diſſenters, to the formality 
of ſaying their prayers Þ liturgy-faſhion, In the colony 

of Rhode-Ifland, diſcreet able miſſionaries are requiſite. 
The Britiſh miſſionaries of the three diſtinct ſocieties, 
are much deficient, when compared with the miſſionaries 
of other nations amongſt the heathen, 1, For many 
years 
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+ 7 do not intend to derogate from the liturgy or common- pray er 
of the chur:j: of England, from their veſtments, and other deco- 
rations and ceremonies (which ſome Puritans call eccleſiaſtical Sc ENE- 
þY) from their faſts and feſtivals, Becauſe, 1. So much = = 
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years laſt paſt, we have frequent accounts of many nu- 
merous converſions of the heathen in the Eaſt-Indies by 
the Daniſh chriſtian proteſtant miſſionaries, which not 
only * propagates our chriſtian religion, but in a political 
vic w brings over the aborigines, and ſecures them in a 
national intereſt. 2. The French miſſionaries in Canada 
are indefatigable, and thereby ſerve the intereſt of France, 
- equally with that of chriſtianity, 3. The popiſh miſſion- 
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Roman breviaries and ceremonies, were to be retained, as were con- 
ſilent with the reformation ; that the tranſitus or change with the 
vulgar might be more eaſily complled with. 2. Thoſe of the con- 
feſon of Augſburg, and Heidelberg in Germany, the Hugenots of 
France, the Dutch eſtabliſhed church, Cc. have printed forms of prayer, 
and a fixed pſalmody. 3. The Greek and Armenian churches tolerated 
in the Turkiſh and Perſian dominions, muſt have vaniſhed many centu- 
ries ago, if it had not been for the outward ſhew of the veſtments of 
their clergy, decorations of their churches, their faſts and feſtivals. 4. 
To the Weſtminſter preſbyterian confeſſion of faith, is annexed a direc- 
tory for the publick worſhip of God, amongſt other things the ſeveral 
keads to be obſerved in their 22 prayers are directed. 
Miſſionaries may be uſeful in a double capacity, 1. Civil, that is, 
by bringing thoſe wild nations or tribes, into the intereſt worldly or po- 
litical of their conſtituents, and of keeping them ſteady in the ſame, 
2. Religious, for this they are principally deſigned, to convert the hea- 
then to the religion of their own country; by purity of doctrine and 
exemplary life to eſtabliſh religion and good manners amongſt them; 
they ought chiefly to inculcate, that true happineſs conſiſts in health 
and virtue; that the eſſentials of religion are to be good and wiſe. Mr. 
Hubbard, in his hiſtory of the troubles in New-England by the Indians, 
gives a wrong turn, in terming it, The Indians carrying on the de- 
ligns of the kingdom of darkneſs,” whereas we do not know of any 
Indians, that ever attempted to pervert our people in affairs of . 
nor to make them abjure the chriſtian religion The moſt noted and 
deſerving Engliſh miſſionary, that hitherto has appeated in our Britiſh 
North-America colonies, was the rev. Mr. John Elliot of Roxbury, 
called the Indian Evangeliſt, he was educated at Cambridge in Eng- 
land, came over to New-England, anno 1631, was 60 years miniſter 
of Roxbury, adjoining to Boſton, his ſuccehor Mr. Walter is now living, 
a very extraordinary inſtance of no more than two incumbents in the 
ſpace of 120 years in ſucceſſion. Mr. Elliot died 1690, æt. 86. His 
Indian bible (it was in Natick Indian) was printed at Cambridge 1664 ; 
after his death it was republiſhed with the corrections of Mr. Cotton, 
puuiter of Plymouth. : ; 
8 aries 
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aries in China from ſeveral European nations, by their 
mathematical ingenuity, and their i omnibus, have 
been very uſeful to chriſtianity. 


A DicrEess10N 
Concerning the ſettling of colonies in general; with an Ui. 
pian amuſement, or looſe propoſals, towards regulating 
the Britiſh colonies in the north continent of America. 


It is a common but miſtaken notion, that ſending 2. 
broad colonies weakens the mother-country : Spain is 
generally adduced for the inſtance ; but Spain being i 
peopled does not proceed from thence, it is from their 
native ſloth, from driving all the Moors out of that 
country, from a rigorous inquiſition in religious affairs, 
from vaſt numbers of friars and nuns who do not labour, 
and who are not allowed to propagate their ſpecies : For 
this reaſon, and from the popes being landlords only for 
life, the pope's dominions in Italy are almoſt deſolate of 
people, but not from ſending out of colonies ; they have 
no colonies. 

The grandeur of Phœnicia, Greece, and Rome, was 
much owing to their colonies ; they made no complaints 
of their colonies depopulating their reſpective mother- 
countries. 'The many and large Dutch colonies in the 
Eaſt-Indies, do not depopulate Holland, but are the chici 


foundation of their wealth. How vaſtly rich mult 


France have been in a very ſhort time, if the good car- 
dinal Fleury's ſcheme of trade and colonies had been 
followed, in place of their idle romantick land- conqueſts 
in Europe. 

The people ſent from Great-Britain and their progeny 
made vaſtly more profitable returns, than they could poſ- 
ſibly have done by their labour at home: I do not 
mean idlers and ſoldiers ſent only for the defence of un- 
neceſſary multiplied colonies ; this ſeems to be bad po- 
licy, by exhauſting their mother-country both of men 
and money. If any neighbouring foreign ſettlement 


becomes noxious, let us demoliſh or diſmantle it, when 
| in 
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in our power; and prevent, by treaty or force any fu- 
ture ſettlement z this will be ſufficient and profitable. 

The natjons of Great-Britain are not a numerous peo- 
ple, and therefore cannot ſwarm ſo much (in alluſion to 
bees) as ſome other countries of Europe: We have 
found and do practice two conſiderable expedients, to 
ſupply this defect. 1. Importing and naturalizing of fo- 
reigners z witneſs the late incredible growth of the pro- 
vince of Penſilvania, from the importation of Palatines 
and Straſburghers from Germany. By an act of parlia- 
ment, any foreigners who, after the firſt of July 1740, 
ſhall reſide in any of his majeſty*s colonies ſeven years 
or more, without being abſent above two months at a 
time from the colonies, and ſhall bring a certificate of 
his having received the ſacrament within three months in 
{ome proteſtant congregation, and of taking the oaths to 
the goverment before a juſtice, and regiſtering the ſame, 
ſhall be deemed as natural-born ſubjects. 2. Importing 
and employing of * ſlaves from Africa; in the Weſt-In- 
dia or ſugar-iſlands, and in the ſouthern diſtrict of the 
Britiſh colonies in North-America, they are about 300,000 
at the charge of about 3os. ſterl. per annum per head. 
Theſe negro ſlaves are employed in the produce of all 
our ſugars, tobacco, rice, and many other valuable com- 
modities. 

The diſcouragements and hindrances of the growth 
of our plantations, which require to be remedied, are all 
impreſſes, becauſe hitherto our plantations have no ſpare 
hands. 1. Inliſting of landmen as ſoldiers to ſerve 
without their ſeveral provinces or colonies : All the co- 
lonies want more people, and whites, natives of Ame- 
rica, do not well bear tranſplantation ; of the two com- 
panies ſent from Maſſachuſets-bay in New-England many 
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From obſervation and experience, it ſeems to be an eſtabliſhed 
opinion, that a negro man of 40 xt. is in value equal to a negro 
boy of 10 æt. and proportionally in their other ages upwards and 
downwards. 8 n 

years 
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years ago for the relief of Jamaica, not above ſix men 
returned; of the 500 men ſent to Cuba expeditions, not 
exceeding, 5o men returned; of the 4000 men volun- 
teers upon the expedition to Louiſbourg, one half died 
of ſickneſſes; and they who returned, came home with 
a habit of idleneſs, and generally conſumed more than 
they earned, and conſequently were worſe than dead: 
Inliſtments to be allowed only occaſionally in caſes of 
invaſions or inſurrections in the neighbouring provinces, 
2. Impreſling of idlers, and impreſſing of ſailors from 
the inward-bound trade, leaving a-board proper perſon; 
to take care of the intereſt, though in itſelf illegal, is by 
cuſtom connived at, but this connivance is abuſed by 
ſome commanders, impreſſing men who in a ſpecial 
manner are exempted by act of parliament, ſuch as fo- 
reign ſailors, tradeſmens apprentices, whole crews of 
merchant-ſhips outward-bound, and cleared out, without 
ſecuring the veſſels from diſaſters, and the goods from 
embezzelments. 

1. By act of parliament, amongſt thoſe exempted from 
impreſſes, are, every foreigner, whether ſeamen or land- 
men, who ſhall ſerve in any merchant-ſhip or privateer, 
belonging to the ſubjects of Great-Britain, There are 
hkewiſe exempted from being impreſſed into his majeſty's 
ſervice, every perſon being of the age of 5; years or 
under 18; every perſon who ſhall uſe the ſea, ſhall be 
exempted from being impreſſed for the ſpace of two 
years, to be computed from his firſt going to ſea; and 
every perſon who having uſed the ſea, ſhall bind himſelf 
apprentice to ſerve at fea, ſhall be exempted from being 
impreſſed for the ſpace of three years, to be computcd 
irom the time of binding. as; 

2, The navy may be ſerved without violent impreſſcs; 
we have many inſtances of brave, active, gallant com- 
manders, who have carried on affairs committed to their 
truſt with good expedition and ſucceſs, without diſtreſ- 
ſing of trade; but meerly by voluntary inliſtments, 
having gained the affection of ſailors in general, by uſ- 
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ing thoſe men with humanity and benevolence ; a noted 
inſtance we have of this in Sir Peter Warren, a gentleman 
of an univerſally acknowledged good character, naturally 
good and humane, always friendly to trade, benevolent, 
beloved by his officers and common ſailors, aſſiduous and 
conſtant, therefore ſucceſsful and fortunate. 

3. If the foremaſt men aboard men of war were 
more humanely uſed by all their officers, perhaps there 
would be no occaſion for impreſſes : their encourage- 
ment in times of war 1s very conſiderable, viz. That 
all officers, ſeamen and ſoldiers, on board every Britiſh 
man of war, ſhall have the ſole property of all ſhips 
and merchandize they ſhall take after the 4th of January 
1739 in Europe, and after the 24th of June 1740 in any 
other part of the world; to be divided in ſuch propor- 
tion as the crown ſhall order by proclamation, as alſo a 
bounty of 57. for every man which was living on board 
any veſſel ſo taken or deſtroyed, at the beginning of the 
engagement; by proclamation the dividends were to 
the captain 3 8ths, if under the command of an admi- 
ral or warrant commodore, one of three eighths is to 
the admiral or commodore; 1 8th to the lieutenants and 
maſter; 1 8th to the warrant officers; 1 Sth to the petty 
officers, and 2 Sths to the private men. By act of the 
general aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts-bay, the provincial 
armed veſſels in dividing their captures, 2 Sths is allot- 
ted to the captain, and 3 8ths to the private men, be- 
cauſe the private men of a provincial privateer are ſup- 
poſed to be good livers and inhabitants, thoſe belonging 
to men of war are generally abandoned vagrants, and 
any additional pence renders them more diſſolute and in- 
capable or negligent of their duty. 

There are many other encouragements to provide the 
navy with voluntier ſailors; and to prevent arbitrary 
and violent impreſſes, unnatural in a free Britiſh conſti- 
tution; for inſtance, | 

4. For the better encouraging foreign ſeamen to ſerve 
on board Britiſh ſhips, it is cnacted, that every ſuch 
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foreign ſeaman, who ſhall after the firſt day of January 
1739, have ſerved during the war, on board any Britiſh 
man of war, merchant-ſhip, or privateer, for two years, 
ſhall be deemed a natural-born ſubject of Great-Britain, 
and ſhall enjoy all the privileges, &c.-as an actual na- 
tive of Great- Britain. Provided, that no perſon thus na- 
turalized, ſhall be of the privy council, or ſhall have 
any place of truſt civil or military, or have any grant 
of lands from the crown. Impreſſing of ſeamen for 
the ſervice of the navy, prevents the increaſe of ſhipping 
and ſeamen in the colonies, and occaſionally make 
*riots and dangerous tumults; the impreſſing of ſea- 
men has in part been redreſſed by a late act of parlia- 
ment. There had long ſubſiſted a diſpute between 
the admiralty and the trade, concerning the impreſſing of 
failors : the firſt inſiſted that, commanders of priva- 
teers, and maſters of merchant- men, did encourage de- 
ſertion from his Majeſty's ſhips of war by entertaining 
and hiring deſerters; the merchants complained of the 
great hardſhips upon trade and navigation, from the 
arbitrary unreaſonable impreſs of hands by indiſcreet 
captains and commanders : to accommodate this affair 
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Our province in a peculiar manner (I am apt to call Mafſachuſetts- 
bay our — becauſe, at this writing, of my reſidence there) 
requires ſome more ſevere acts againſt riot, mobs, and tumults. The 
leaſt appearance of a mob (ſo called from Mobile Vulgus) ought to be 
ſuppretſed, even where their intention in any particular affair is of 
itlelf very good; becauſe they become nurteries for dangerous tu- 
mults; I ſhall give an inſtance or two in Boſton. 1. A few years 
ago, a houſe of notorious evil fame, known by the name of mo- 
ther Gr n's was ranſackt by a ſmall mob in the preſence of, ſome 
ſay, by inſtigation of ſome well-meaning magiſtrates, the conſequence 
was, the — a few days afterwards demoliſhed the publick market- 
houſe, and carried of the materials for their own private uſe. 2. 
For ſome years paſt upon the 5th of Nov. being the anniverſary Gun- 
Powder-Treaſon day, ſeveral mobs, have carried about pageants of the 
Pope, the Devil, and Pretender ; theſe gun-powder-treaſon mobs 
yearly increaſe ; a few days after the gun-powder-treaſon pagean- 
tries or mobs, an impteſs in Boſton harbour, with the recent accident 
of two men in Boſton, being murdered by a preſs-gang, occaſioned 
a very great tumult in Boſton. 
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the parliament of Great-Britain in their wiſdom paſſed 
an act anno 1746, that privateers or merchant- men har- 
bouring deſerters from the King's ſhips, ſhould forfeit 
col. ſterl. per man; and any officer of a man of war 
impreſſing any ſailor (deſerters excepted) on ſhore or on 
board ſhall pay 507. ſterl. for each man impreſſed. This 
act is only in relation to the ſugar-iſland colonies ; it 
might ealily when in agitation have been extended to 
the continent colonies of North- America by proper ap- 
plication of their ſeveral agents; in a particular man- 
ner New-England claimed this exemption (if their agents 
had had that addrels, intereſt, vigilancy and aſſiduity 
which their duty required) by having lately ſuffered ſa 
much in their perſons and purſes by a voluntary expe- 
dition in favour of their mother-country againſt Louiſ- 
bourg : I am apt to think that being too forward beyond 
our natural abilitics, may give the miniſtry at home ſome 
reaſon to imagine, that New-England is ſo increaſed in 
people, as to have many idlers to ſpare; as appears by 
their order for two regiments of ſoldiers (or 2000 men} 
from hence, in addition to the garriſon of Louiſbourg : 
at preſent, I hope the miniſtry are convinced that New- 
England cannot ſpare idlers ſufficient to make one regi- 
ment compleat. I ſpeak for the intereſt of the country, 
and impartially in general, my intereſt being in that coun- 
try ſome may wrongly think that I am partial. | 

Before the plantation or colony trade took place, the 
trade of England conſiſted only in the exportation of tin *, 


— 
—— — 


2 — 
— 


* Britain ſurpaſſes all the world for woollen manufactures and for 
tin ; the Phænicians had colonies in the Caſſiteredes or Britifh iſlands, 
becauſe of their Tin : there is no known place of the earth, where 
ſuch quantities of tin are to be found; Mr. Davenant, a former in- 
ſpector- general of the imports and exports, in his reports anno 1711, 
writes, that the contract for tin, was 1600 tun ſtannery weight, or 
1714 tun, 508 lb. avoirdupois weight; which is more than is taken off 

y foreign exportation and home conſumption, and may tend to make 
the commodity a drug. 
lead, 
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lead, leather , grain, and wool *: by colonies our 
trade and navigation 1s vaſtly improved ; Cromwell and 
the rump parliament had good notions of trade in ge- 
neral, and particularly of the plantation trade; they had 
a ſcheme to bring the Dutch to reaſon, for ſome out. 
rages they had done us in our ſpice trade and other 
affairs; 2 the ſubſequent reigns of the indolent 
Charles the ſecond, and of the popiſh prieſt-rid James 
the ſecond, were great damps. The addition which the 
factories and colonies have made to our trade and na- 


_—— is —_— —_—— 
— — — 


* 


+ Great-Britain produces more Ga Ain, than they can conſume, and 
there are certain bounties given upon its exportation, When prices do 
not exceed ſpecified rates; and upon the exportation of manufaQure; 
from grain, there are bounties and drawbacks. v. g. Upon malt, 
beer, malt-ſpirits. In England from a conſumption of about 80, ooo 

uarters of malt are manufactured about 1,600,000 gallons of malt. 
pirits, which pays upwards of 150,000/. ſterl. per an. to the publick 
revenue. 

Wool and woollens are the greateſt and moſt profitable comme. 
dity of the produce and manufactures of Great-Britain, on which the 
value of lands and the trade of the nation do chiefly depend. The 
gain in mannfacturing of wool is ſo conſiderable, that the greateſt 
penalties, even to death, prohibits the exportation of wool not manu- 
factured; the admiralty appoint cruizers on the coaſts of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, to intercept the exportation of wool ; theſe penalties 
wgre extended to wool from Ireland; and afterwards to the planta- 
tions; by act of parliament, after Nec. 1. 1699, no wool nor woollens 
the produce of any of the Engliſh plantations in America, to be ſhipp'd 
off on any pretence whatſoever ; as alſo that no ſuch wool or woollens 
the produce of any of the Engliſh plantations in America ſhall be 
loaden upon any horſe, cart, or other carriage, to the intent and pur- 

ſe to be exported, tranſported, carried or conveyed out of the {aid 

ngliſh plantations, to any other of the ſaid plantations, or to any 
other place whatſoever, upon the ſame pains, penalties, and for- 
— which are forfeiture of goods and carriage, and 500 J. ſterl. 
ne. 

Our woollens are above one third of our univerſal export. At 2 
medium our wool manufactured is double the value of the wool 1t- 
ſelf; and deducting all charges, one third of the neat profit goes io 
the landlord, We import about 5000 bags of Spaniſh or Segovia 
woot per annum, it is of a fine grain, without a mixture of it no 
Hae =» cloths can be made; but of a ſhort ſtaple, it cannot 
2 without a mixture of Engliſh or other wool of a longer 
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vigation is immenſe, viz. the India trade, fur and ſkin 
trade, cod-fiſhery and fiſh-oil, naval ſtores, tobacco, 
rice, ſugar, and other Weſt-India Iſland produce. Be- 
ſides the profits they afford to the planters, merchants, 
and navigation owners, they yield great branches of re- 
venue to the publick treaſury, the Eaſt-India trade about 
| 400,000 L. ſterling per ann. tobacco,200,000 /. ſterling, 
E ſugars 150,000 L. ſterling, Sc. 

In multiplying of colonies there are boundaries which 
to advantage cannot be exceeded : thus our ſugar colo- 
Þ nies produce as much ſugar as we can vent to profit 
© the ſame may be ſaid of rice, and perhaps of tobacco; 
if we increaſe in theſe, their prices at market from their 
plenty muſt fall, and not yield a ſufficient profit. 
he regulations in the colony- trade, ought to be al- 
tered according as circumſtances of time, Sc. may re- 
quire; for inſtance, ſeeing by an arret of the council of 
ſtate 1726, the French colonies are allowed to carry their 
pftoduce directly to other ports of Europe, but the veſ- 
ſels to return directly to the ports of France from whence 
they ſet out: therefore Great Britain ſcems to be under 
a neceſſity to take off all enumerations (that of ſugar and 
ce is lately in part taken off) but that the veſſels which 
carry plantation- goods to foreign ports, ſhall clear out 
from Great-Britain before they return to the plantations, 


| plantations directly, and would maintain the proper de- 
pendency of the colonies upon their mother- country. 


The Utopian amuſement. 


I ſhall conclude the general hiſtory of the Britiſh 
North-America colonies, being the firlt part of our ſum- 
mary, by a ſcheme for the better regulating theſe co- 
lonies. It is not to be expected that ſuch conſiderable 
alterations are to be made, and therefore may be called 
an idle ſcheme ; but, perhaps, it may give ſome hints 

towards rectifying ſeveral things, which much require 
| emendations, | 


R By 


| this would prevent their carrying foreign goods to our 
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By the general patent of King James I. anno 1604, 
the ſea- line of the Engliſh North-America, at that time 
called North and South-Virginia, was to have been di. 
vided into colonies F of 100 miles ſquare, being for 
each colony, 100 miles upon the ſea; but this patent 
was ſoon vacated, and the propoſed diviſions did not 
take place : afterwards royal grants were made at ſundry 
times, to various grantees of ſingle perſons or commu. 
nities, of different humours and views ;z ſo that boundz- 
ries {the countries not being well explored, inſtance, 
Merrimack river with relation to the boundaries of Mal. 
ſzchuſetts-Bay, and New-Hampſhire colonies) were un. 
certain, and their conſtitutions different. The colonies 
at this time are arrived to a ſtate of confiderable matu- 
rity, and the conveniences and inconveniences of the 
politia or polity of the ſeveral colonies are now apparent; 
perhaps it would be for the intereſt of the nations of 
Great-Britain, and for the eaſe of the miniſtry or man- 
gers at the court of Great-Britain, to reduce them to 
lome general uniformity ; referring to their ſeveral gene. 
ral aſſemblies or legiſlatures, the raiſing of taxes, and 
appropriating the ſame, with the affairs relating to their 
different or ſundry produces and trade; thele may be 
called their municipal laws. 

Previoully, at the court of Great-Britain, there may 
be conſtituted A Board or TRADE AND PLANTATION 


home, who have formerly been governors of. colonic, 
judges of vice-admiralty, conſuls at foreign ports of trade, 
commodores who have ſerved ſome time in plantation 
ſtations, ſurveyor-generals, and collectors of the cuſtoms 
in the colonies, planters, merchants, and factors wiv 
follow the plantation trade: ſome few of theſe may habe 
fallaries, and obliged to a cloſe attendance z the other 
may be honorary, and with equal power of management 
when preſent: the agents (they are properly their attor 
neys) of the colonies to attend when called upon. 


; + Page 204. Thi 
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This board being conſtituted, their firſt buſineſs may 
be to compole a draught of a body of general laws for 
all the plantations (it may be called the MAN A cnarTa 
or THE BRITISH COLONIES IN AMERICA) by peruſing 
the preſent law-books of the ſeveral colonies, and from 
their own perſonal experience and obſervation, with the 
aſſiſtance of the attorney and ſolicitor- general, or of ſome 
other eminent lawyers. This draught of general laws 
for the plantations to be laid before the Britiſh parliament 
for their approbation, and to be paſſed into a publick 
act of parliament , in proceſs of time, and as things may 
require, ſubſequent parliaments may make additions and 
amendments. All theſe general laws may be comprited 
in | one pocket-volume, 


Seme of theſe plantation general laws, may relate to the 
following articles. 


I. Property ſhall permanently remain as at preſent, 
and transferable according to law, with a clauſe tor qui- 
cting poſſeſſions. 

Proprietary and charter-governments to be vacated for 
equivalents, either in money, or a further addition of 
land-property, and all governments of the colonics to 


be veited in the crown“. 
The 


— 


* 


+ The laws of nations of long ſtanding have been reduced with 
great utility into a ſmall compaſs. The Roman pendects are iu fiſty- 
one titles. Lewis XIV. of France reduced all the laws of that great 
country into two ſmall pocket volumes, called Cade de Louis des af- 
faires de mer, and Code de Louis des affaires de terre. The laws of 
Scotland preceding the union, are in three duodecimo volumes. The 
laws of Denmark are in one quarto volume. 

* To ſome original grantees, the government of the colony was 
equally their property, as that of the ſoil. It has been a practice 
ume out of mind, with the Britiſh legiſlatures, for a publick good 
ule, to take away private property, allowing proper adequatæ com- 
penſation. In ſuch grants of colonies, government and land-pro- 
perty are not to be deemed for ever inſeparable ; the Earl of Granville 
(tormerly Lord Carteret) had one eighth of the government as well 
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The government of all the northern American conti— 
nent-colonics being thus in the crown, that country 
may, at the plealure of the court of Great-Britain, be 
divided into ſundry governments more uniform, equal, 
and convenient for the attendance of perſons concerned 
in their provincial courts, than at prelent, without any 
damage or infraction of Þ property: moreover, the ſe- 
veral colonies will be more adequate checks upon one 


another 


. . 
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as of the ſoil of Carolinas; lately he reſigned his part of the gorern- 
ment to the crown, retaining his eighth part of the ſoil, which is laid 
off diſtinct, but ſome think too amply, either as an equivalent for re- 
ſigning his ſhare in that government, or by way of indulgence as a 
court-favourite : the people of New-ſerſies were ſo mutinous for two 
or three years, that the proprietors (the proprietors are many) for 
their own eaſe, ſurrendred the government to the Queen in council, by 
an inflrument dated April 17, 1702. 

+ Where the property belongs to one family (as the Earl of Gran- 
ville, Lord Fairfax, Lord Baltimore, and Pen's) there is no difficulty, 
becauſe no damage is done to the property of the ſoil, by ſubjecting 
ſome part of it to the juriſdiction of one government, and the other 
part of it to the juriſdiction of an adjacent government: but where 
the property of the ſoil belongs to a community, as in three of the co: 
lomes of New-England ; in ſplitting of colonics for uniformity and 
convenience, there ſeems to be ſome difficulty in dividing or adjuſting 
the property of colony-lands remaining, not granted to private per- 
ſons, this difficulty vaniſhes in courſe of years. The colony of Rhode- 
Iſland has made grants of all their community lands to ſundry private 
perſons many years ſince: the colony of Connecticut fold the re- 
mainder of their colony-lands, anno 1737, being ſeven townfhips in 
its north-weſt corner, to private perſons by publick vendue ; the in- 
tereſt of the purchaſe-money is wiſely applied towards the ſupport of 
free-ſchools. In the province of Maſſachuſett's-bay (their govern- 
ment is in the crown, dat the property of their lands or ſoil is in the 
community) of their old charter- colony lands, not exceeding the value 
of four or five townſhips or pariſhes of ſix miles ſquare each, remains 
not granted to private perſons : in their additional province of Maine, 
a line of two townſkips deep (the valuable part of that country) along 
the ſea and rivers is already become private property, ſo that the re- 
mainder, of Jeſs value, may be reſigued to the crown for ſome valua- 
ble conſideration, o be zpplied towards paying the province debt. 
Beſides, by treaty with the Indians anno 1725, all thoſe lands hither- 
to not conveyed to private perſons, were reſerved to the indians. 
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another in caſes of mutiny or inſurrections. The ſeveral 
colonies as at preſent are at length, and with much dif- 
ficulry, become well-boundec and diſtinguiſhed (the line 
between Mary land and Pennſylvania excepted) and there— 
tore without any trouble may be reduced into the follow- 
ing governments. 


1. Nova-Scotia. 

2. Sagadahock, Province of Main, and New-Hamp- 
ſhire. 

3. Maſſachuſetts- bay. 

4. Rhode-iſland, and Connecticut. 

g. New-York, and New-Jexſics. 

6. Pennſylvania, and the three lower counties upon 
Delaware river. 

7. Maryland. 

8. Virginia. 

9. North-Carolina. 

10. South- Carolina. 

11. Georgia. 


Hudſon's- bay is not a colony, and conſiſts only of very 
much ſeparated ſmall factories or lodges, at the mouths 
of ſome conſiderable rivers, where the Indians in their 
canoes come to trade with furs and ſkins. Newfoundland 
i not a colony, but only a number of good harbours tor 
curing of cod-fiſh ; the ſoil is good for nothing. 

As the country and rivers are now well explored and 
known, if the colonies were to be new-modelled, they 
might be more diſtinctly bounded as follows, 

Nova-Scotia, which is. bounded by the river and gulph 
of St. Laurence, by the Atlantick ocean, and Bay of 
Fundi, ſhall be further bounded by boundary, No. 1. 
being St. John's river, c. 
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N. B. In theſe community-colonies, when they made grants to pri- 
vate perſons, if they had ſubjected the granted lands to ſome ſmall 
certain quit-rents, theſe quit-rents would have been a permanent branch 
of the publick revenue towards the charges of government; and would 
have prevented large tracts of granted lands . being ingroſled, ly- 
wg idle and waſte, 
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In the boundaries of the ſeveral colonies according to 
this ſcheme, I mean a due true courſe, but not according 
to com paſs or magnetick needle, becauſe of the continued 
irregular progreſſive variations, 

1. St. John's river, from its mouth up to N. lat, 
and thence in a courle true north to St. Laurence river, 
cailec Canada river. 

2. Sagadahock entrance, and up Quenebeck river to N. 
lat.—and then north to the river of St. Laurence. 

2. Up Merrimack river to its fork in N. lat.—near En. 
dicot's tree, and thence north to St. Laurence river. 

4. Up Connecticut river to-N. lat. and thence north 
to the river of St. Laurence, 

5. Up Hudlon's river to the carrying-place to Wood. 
creek, by Woodcreek, and the drowned Jands to lake 
Champlain, by lake Champlain, and down the river 
Chamblais to St. Laurence river, 

6. Up Delaware-bay, and river to N. lat.— and thence 
north to lake Ontario. 

7. Up Cheſapeak- bay, and Seſquahana river to N. lat. 
and thence north to lake Ontario. 

8. Up Chowan ſound, and Roanoke river to long. 
weſt from London, and thence due weſt to the Apalatian 
mountains, or further weſt to the river Miſſiſſippi. 

9. Up Winea- bay, and Peddie river to- — W. long. 
and thence welt to the Apalatian mountains, or further to 
the river of Miſſiſſippi. 

10. Up the Savanna river to W. long. and thence 
welt to the Apalatian mountains, or further to the gre: 
river Miſſiſſippi. 

11. Finally, is the new Utopian colony of Georgis, 
which may extend ſouth and wett indefinitely. 

Iſlands in the dividing bays and rivers may be annexe« 
in whole to one of the adjoining provinces, or partly te 
one, and partly to the other. 


IT. In each colony or province, there may be a egi. 


flature for raiſing of taxcs, and for appropriating the 
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(me to the ſundry articles of the charges of government, 
and for enactiug of municipal laws, adapted to the pecu- 
liar circumſtances of the colony, to be lent home (11 for 
any confiderable period) for approbation : it preſented, 
and not dilallowed by the King in council after ; 
time, ſuch plantation laws, ſhall be deemed good, as it 
ratified. 

The legiſlatures may conſiſt of three negatives: 

1. The governour with advice of the King's or g0- 
vernour's council | appointed by the crown, with re- 
commendation of the Board of trade and plantations 3 
this may be called the King's negative. 

2d negative may be ſome particular hereditary lords 
of large manors (v. g. Ranſlaer, Leving{ton, Beckman 
in New-York government) appointed by royal patents : 
The qualifications may be a land eſtate in conſtituted 
tuwaſhips or pariſhes, not leſs than three thouſand acres, 
and who ſhall pay at lealt— L. ſter. valus in 
every thouſand pound province rate; ſomething of this 
nature was deſigned in the beginning of Carolina ſettle- 
zent. Theſe Patricii or hereditary Optimates will be a 
credit to the country, and may be called the upper houſe 
oi aſlembly. Thoſe lands to be in tail general, that is, 
to females in defect of males (while in females that 
vote lies dormant, until a male, the iſſue of this female 
Hall appear) indiviſible and unalienable: this ſcems to be 
conſonant to the ſccond negative in the parliament of 
Great-Britain, 

zd negative is the repreſentatives of the common 
people from their ſeveral diſtricts; and may be called 
the lower houſe of aſſembly, or the common houſe of 


Mens 


+ In all our colonies, Pennſylvania excepted, the council is one of 
the three negatives in the legiſlature; in King's governments 1t leems 
unequal (1 do not ſay abſurd) becauſe as the crown has the appoin:ing 
of the governour, and of his council; the crown is veſted with wo 
negatives in three: therefore it is propoſed, that the King's or gover- 
nour's council, ſhall have no other concern in the legiſlature, than by 
advice io the goyernour in his negative. 


aſſembly. 
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aſſembly. At preſent they are variouſly repreſented, ay 
may appear in the following ſections, concerning the 
ſeveral colonies. Perhaps a general uniformity might be 
expedient, that is, two or more repreſentatives from each 
county, and two repreſentatives from each ſhire town: 
the qualification for the electors to be 40 s. per annum 
ſterling value of freehold, or 50 ,. ſterling value prin- 
cipal in any eſtate real or perſonal ; the qualification of 
the elected, repreſentative, or deputy to be per ann, 
land rent, or principal eſtate of any kind clear of 
al! incumbrances. As the repreſentatives of counties 
and towns are not elected as agents for theſe counties 
or townſhips at the general court, but as their quota of 
the commons repreſentation in the province; when 
they find a perſon well qualified in knowledge and ho- 
neſty, though not a town reſident (in the out-town- 
ſkips it cannot be ſuppoſed that the reſidents or ſettlers 
do underſtand much of ſtate-policy affairs) they may 
have the privilege of electing that perſon, though a“ 
non-reſident, but with ſome natural intereſt of freehold 
in the county or tuwnſhips. 
As upon frivolous occaſions diſputes ſometimes hap- 
en between the ſeverai negatives; and thereby their 
general aſſemblies ſpend much idle time, attended with 
extraordinary charge, and delay of bulincls : therefore 
in times of peace, they ſhail not ſit at one ſeſſion exceed- 
ing f days; which will oblige the repre- 
ſentatives of the people to a quicker diſpatch of buſinels, 
and will prevent the governours from forcing them into 
their own intereſted meaſures, by an inconvenient long 
attendance, FLAIR | 
As in ſome colonies, their aſſemblies have refuſed or 
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* In the Maſſachuſetts-bay colony, 5 William and Mary it was 
enacted, that no town in the province ſhall chuſe any repreſentative, 
unleſs he be a freeholder and reſident in ſuch town for which they are 
choſen to repreſent. | | 

+ The diet of Poland for this reaſon, have ſuch a regulation, 
eſtabliſhed in perpetuity. : 22 + 3 
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neglected for ſome years following, to ſupply the ordi- 


nary charges of their governments: therefore if ſuch a 


neglect happen in any colony for two years running, the 
board of trade and plantations ſhall be impowered to tax 
that colony, and make an aſſeſſment in proportion to 
ſome former aſſeſſment, and the uſual or laſt choſen col- 
icctors and conſtables be obliged to collect the ſame, 
and —_ it into their reſpective treaſuries, to be applied 
as the ſaid board ſhall direct, but for the uſe of the 
charges of the particular colony, and for no other uſe. 
III. RELIGION. For the greater eaſe and encou- 
ragement of the ſettlers, there ſhall for ever hereafter be 
a liberty of conſcience (this is in the words of the charter 
of the province of Mafſſachuſetts-bay) allowed in the 
worſhip of Gop, to all Chriſtians, * Papiſts excepted; 
and without any peculiar religious qualifications for of- 
ſices. As the church of England by the articles of union 
is the national church of all the Britiſh plantations, their 
miniſters muſt be licenſed by their dioceſan ; but all 
other communities, their places for religious worſhip, 
may be licenſed by the quarter ſeſſions, and regiſtred. 
Upon any complaints in caſes of life or doctrine of the 
miniſters, the quarter ſeſſions may appoint ſome know- 
ing, diſcreet miniſters of the goſpel in the neighbour- 
nood (this is a jury of their peers) to enquire into the 
matter, and make a report of their opinion to the quar- 


ter leſions. Preachers and exhorters Þ not licenſed by 


the quarter ſeſſions, who ſhall intrude without the invi- 
tation or conſent of town or pariſh-miniſter (as by 
their noiſe and nonſenſe they may alienate the minds of 
weak people from their own ſettled miniſters) ſhall be 

deem'd 
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2 Page 225. 
T Vagrant enthuſiaſts, ſuch as are, at this preſent writing, Mr. 
W—f—, and his brethren ; if they could be ſo apprivers? or tamed, 


a5 to ſubmit to regulations, the edge of their fiery zeal might be turn- 


ed toward Indians converſions, which would be of good uſe in a po- 


liical as well as religious view z this is pracliſed with good 2 * 
0 . : | * 
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deemed as fortune-tellers, idle and diſorderly perſons, 
vagrants and vagabonds. That the parſons of the 
church of England, and the miniſters ot the tolcrated 
communities be enjoined to live in exemplary charity 
and + brotherhood. That their pulpit diſcourſes may 
principally relate to things which do not fall within the 
cognizance of the municipal laws; to preach up indu— 
ſtry, and frugality; to preach down idleneſs, a diſſo- 
lute life, and fraud; never to intermeddle in affairs gf 
ſtate; no pulpit invectives againſt tolerated religious 
ſects, that as Dr. Swiſt humourouſly expreſſes it, * their 
religious zeal having no vent by their tongues, may be 
turned into the proper channel of an exemplary liſc.“ 
IV. JupicaToRiEs. That in the ſeveral colonies, the 
legiſlatures or genera] aſſemblies, may have a power to 
erect judicatories for crimes capital or not capital; for 
pleas real, perſonal, or mixt; and to elect judges and 
zuſtices not annually or durante bereplacito, but for lile, 
or quamdin ſe bene geſſerint ; and when by reaſon cf 
ace in the judges, their intellectual faculties become lan- 


— — — — 
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by our French neighbovrs of Canada. At preſent their zeal is ill 
pointed; in towns of buſineſs, poor deluded tradeſmen and Jabour- 
ers (whoſe time is their only eſtate) are called off to their exhotta- 
tions; to the private detriment of their families, and great damage 
to the publick ; thus, perhaps, every exhortation of W-—{—d wa 
about 1000 . damage to Boſton in New-England. | 

That the miſſionaries be canton'd along the Indian frontiers, eſpe- 
cially at the truck or trading-houſes, under the direction of a iu- 
perintendant or travelling miſſionary, one for each of the northern and 
ſouthern diſtricts of our continent colonies ; theſe miſſionaries are 
alſo to officiate in the poor out-townſhips or pariſhes not able to main- 
tain a goſpel-miniſtry. 

+ Dr. Humphrey, ſecretary to the ſociety for propagating che g0- 
ſpel in foreign parts, in anſwer to ſome complaints ſent to the ſociety 
againſt ſome of their miſſionaries by the Rev. Mr. William Williams 
of Hampſhire, by his letter dated London, Warwick- court, in Warwick. 
lane, May 29, 1735, writes, that the miniſters of the church 0! 
England, were as little as may be, to meddle with any matters © 
controverſy, but only to preach the goſpel and adminilter the facra- 


ments according to the doctrine and diſcipline of the chutch of 


England.“ | 
guid, 
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guid, and their memories fail ; they may be allowed a 
certain yearly penſion ; thus thele gentlemen will make 
the law their delight, ſtudy, and only buſineſs; and 
be under no temptation of being mercenary to provide 
for a rainy Gay. It muſt always be ſuppoſed that the 
xNicers of the court of vice-admiralty, the officers from 
the board of cuſtoms, and the ſurveyors of the woods or 
maſting trees, are to be appointed by the court of Great- 
Britain; the Juſtices of the general ſeſſions of the peace, 
of the inferior court of common pleas, of the ſuperior 
court of judicature, aſſize, and general jail delivery, and 
ol probates to be elective in the leveral provinces. That 
appeals from the colonies ſhall be to a court of dele- 
gates, being a committee of the board of trade and 
plantations z and from thence in caſes of great conſe- 
quence to the houſe of lords in Great-Britain, the der- 
mer reſort of all juſtice for the dominions of Great-Bri- 
tain, which is a court of law and equity in itſelf, as all 
other courts of judicature ought to be. * 

The four principal executive offices ought. to be in 
four | diſtinct per ſons or boards. 1. The governor with 
his council. 2. The chancery. 3. The judges of the 
luperior court of common pleas. And 4. The judge 
of probate of wills and granting of adminiſtration. 

As an eſtate qualification, the judges of probates and 
judges of the ſuperior courts, ſhall have a clear eſtate 
of any fort, above what will diſcharge all incumbrances ; 
paying —— in every thouſand pound tax: inferior 
judges and juſtices of the quarter ſeſſions a like eſtate 


* — 
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In all nations of Europe, England excepted, law and equity are 
in the ſame court, in our colonies ic would ſhorten law-ſuirs, and pre- 
vent much unneceſſary charge, by uniting two courts into one; a 
number of good judges may reafonably be ſuppoſed to have a greater 
collective knowledge, and more impartial, than a ſole judge in equity, 
chancellor or matter of the rolls; ſeveral chancellors have been con- 
vitted of iniquity. 

* In Virginia from bad policy they are all veſted in one board, the 
governor and his council: in ſeveral other colonies two or more 
vi! them are in the ſame perſon or board. | 
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tax. 

Some regulations to prevent delay of juſtice, that 
cauſes may ſpeedily be brought to iſſue and execution; 
ſome exception may be made in caſes, where are con- 
cerned, infants, femme couverte, non compos, and perſons 
beyond ſeas. In all the ports, a court merchant, for the 
ſummary diſpatch or recovery of debts belonging to 
{trangers and tranſient traders. 

That the real eſtate of inteſtates | be indiviſible, and 
go to the next in kin. 

V. To ENCOURAGE THE GROWTH OF THE COL0- 
NIEs. No perſon ſhall be carried out of the reſpective 
colonies, or required to march, without their own con- 
ſent, or by a particular reſolve of their legiſlature, no 
levies of lands-men for ſoldiers, excepting in caſes of 
foreign invaſions, great incurſions of the Indians, or ge- 
neral inſurrections in any of the colonies : theſe || levies 


in every thouſand pound colony or province 
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Þ+ Inteſtate real eſtate divided among all the children or collaterals, 
and in the next generation ſubdivided amongſt their children or colla- 
terals ; will render a colony for ever poor, becauſe depending upon 
a ſmall pittance of land, ſcarce ſufficient to produce the neceſſaries of 
life, eo | being under no abſolute neceſſity of uſing further induſtry, 
they continue 1dle, and miſerable for life ; whereas the younger chil- 
dren, if inſtead of being freeholders, they become tenants (as a pub- 
lick good) they muſt be more induſtrious, and raiſe, beſides a meer 
ſubſiſtence, a ſufficient rent for the landlord, and acquire a habit of 
induſtry : ſome of their male children will become a nurſery for the 
publick land and ſea ſervice ; as for the female children, their want 
of real eltate will not diſqualify them from being good breeders, but 
incite and oblige them to accept of huſbands when they offer. : 

| There has been no repartition for many years; the laſt was in 
this proportion. 


Maſſachuſetts- bay 3850 Eaſt Jerſey 60 
New- Hampſhire 40 Weſt-Jerſey 60 
Rhode-iſland 48 Penſylvania 80 
Connecticut 120 Maryland 160 
New-York 200 | Virginia 240 


Carolina at that time was of no conſiderable account. Since that 
time Penſylvania, from the great importation of foreigners and 
Iriſh, is become near equal to Maſlachuſetts- bay, and the Jerſies equal 
to New-York, 
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to be in certain proportions or quotas for each colony, 
to be ſettled from time to time, according to their pro- 
rtional growths by the board of trade and plantations, 
No impreſs of ſailors, it hinders the growth of their 
trade and navigation, the profits center in the mother- 
country 3 impreſſes may occaſion tumults and mutinies 
in the colonies, a noted inſtance we have from that raſh 
unprecedented impreſs * at Boſton New-England by com- 
modore Knowles, Nov. 17, 1747. 2. Importing and na- 
turalizing 


* 


— 2 


* Small mobs do happen in all ſeaport towns upon impreſſes; the 
accaſion being extraordinary this was a larger mob, and may be called 
2 tumult; this occafion in a vote of a legal town-mceting, is term- 
ed an unwarrantable impreſs, and in a en. wo of the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives Nov. 19, it is expreſſed * A grievance which may have been 
the cauſe of the aforeſaid tumultuous diſorderly aſſembling together.“ 
The mob began early in the morning, by night were intoxicated 
with ſtrong drink, and uſed the governor, upon his admoniſhing them 
from the balcony of the court-houtle, with very indecent, rude ex- 
preſſions; but with no rebellious deſign ; as drunk, they were void of 
tenſe or deſign. 

With ſome difficulty I perſwaded my ſelf to publiſh this annota- 
tion; becauſe, 1. The inhabitants of the town of Boſton legally 
conveened, alledging that Governor S41RLEY in his publiſhed letters 
with regard to this tumult, had ſet the town of Boiton in a diſad- 
vantageous light, and that their character and reputation were much 
atected thereby; occaſioned miſunderitandings ; but have ſince by 
mutual explanations, been amicably compoſed, and therefore ought to 
be buried in oblivion. N. B. An expreſſion, in a former ſheet of 
this hiſtory, is ſaid to have occaſioned thele miſunderſtandings ; as 
the author hopes that this hiſtory may live, he thinks himſelf obliged 
to explain that expreſſion. The governor's letters were wrote and 
celivered, though not printed, prior to the publication of that ſheet 
(or pamphlet as it is termed) which was done by a private perſon, not 
by the direction, or in the knowledge, of the town of Boſton, con- 
lequently the town was not in the quellion ; the author himſelf was 
under no temptation to offend one party, or to pleaſure the other 
party; he holds no place under the governor, he is not a town- 
officer, he never had, nor ever ſhall detire to have any influence a- 
mong the populace ; government he adores, tumults he abhors. 
The expreſſion is, He was welcomed to town again (the town- 
addreſs or petition to the governor, ſays ** on your return to town””) 
by the regiment of militia under arms, as is uſual upon the recep- 
tion of a new governor, or REassUMP310x of the government“ in 

| alluſion 
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alluſion to his reception when he arrived from Cape-Breton to rea. 
ſume the chair of government; there was no deſigned infinu;1,n 
of weak conduct; if any thing in the expreſſion is exceptionable. 
it ought to be conſtrued only as an impropriety in diction, a lay! 
may be incident to any author. 2. I do not affect ſuch occaſiona! 
articles, they debaſe a hiſtory of permanent deſign, to the low cha. 
racter of a traniitory news- paper: but as this affair is too much mag. 
nified, and is repreſented home in a falſe and bad light, to the dy. 
advantage of this town and province; I thought it 1ncumbent upon 
me, as an hiſtorian in place and time, to give a ſhort impartal relation 
of this incident, more eſpecially to obviate the imputation of teing 
rebellious, which among! other bad effects, might retard the reim- 
burſement of the great expence incurred by New-England in the 10. 
duction of Cape-Breton, and occaſion a jealous regard trom the court 
of Great-Britain; from thirty years reſidence in New-England, [ 
am convinced that no Pritiſh ſubjects have a better regard for the 
Hanoverian race or ſucceſſion. Rebellion implies concerted meaſures, 
with proviſion of money, and warlike ſtores (this is not alledged) no 
fire-arms, they did not attempt to take poſſeſſion of town: batteries 
and ſtores, they did not take poſſeſſion of the town- gates (Bolton 
is a peninſula, with only one gate open by day and by night) or 
court-houſe, its lower floor or walks, is open and free to every body 
without being reckoned treſpaſſers. The governor's letters to the {e- 
cretary, which ſurprized the town, do not ſeem to be wrote with any 
premeditated deſign of hurting the character of the town; but perhaps 
with ſome degree of warmth, and in “ utmoſt haſte,“ and calls it an 
« illegible ſcrawl.“ 


Commodore K s, naturally raſh and imprudent, without ad- 
viſing with the governor and council, and cautioning his off 
cers aſhore in Boſton concerning a mob which might probably 
enſue upon ſuch an extraordinary impreſs; in the night-time with 
armed boats did kidnap or ſteal ſhip-builders apprentices, and did 
rob ſhips (cleared out) of their crews. Some of theſe veſſels be- 
long'd to Glaſgow in Scotland, therefore he imagined, or was ill-in- 
formed, that the Glaſgow maiters and factors were the managers of 
the mob; and in a tranſport of paſſion, as it was rumoured, ſaid, that 
all Scotchmen were rebels ; if this be made apparent, in quality of a 
warrant commodore he is of notice, and may be obnoxious to ſcan- 
dalum magnatum of all the Scots peers, and to the reſentment of every 
Scots loyal ſubject, in hiſtory, or otherwiſe, even to the hui of 
his character. 


In the morning Nov. 17, 1747. Upon this arbitrary anprecedented 
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not to ſettle in ſeparate peculiar diſtricts, but intermix- 
cdly with the original Britiſh, fee page 209. Papilts or 
Nonjurors, ſhall regiſter their names and eſtates. 


VI. Publick 
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too rigorous impreſs, ſome ſailors, ſtrangers, belonging to two or three 
veſlels bound to Guinea and privateering, fearing the like fate, did in 
their own defence aſſemble or aſſociate, but without any fire arms, only 
with the ruſty cutlaſſes belonging to their veſſels, ſome clubs and cat- 
ſticks 3 this appearance, as is uſual, attrafted ſome idle fellows of low 
circumſtances, and lower character, boys and children, which made 
the mob appear large: This mob ſuſpecting that ſome of the preſs- 
gangs were in town, went in ſearch for them, and ſome wicked aban- 
doned fellows (a mob is like a brute flock of ſheep, they implicitly and 
without reaſoning follow a ringleader or ſpeaker ; therefore a ring- 
leader or ſpeaker, if convicted as ſuch, ought to ſuffer for all felonies 
and other damages committed by the mob) propoſed to make repriſals 
of ow commodore's officers, as hoſtages for the releaſe of the town in- 
habitants. 

This mobbiſh aſſembly imagining that thoſe officers had ſheltered 
themſelves (the government was in duty obliged to protect them) in the 
governor's houſe, or in the provincial court-houſe ; at noon they ap- 
peared before the governor's houſe, and in the evening before the pro- 
vincial court-houſe ; by this time being much intoxicated (which after 
a few hours ſleep ſubſides) they uſed the governor, who appeared in 
the balcony, with indecent language; and ſome naughty boys and 
children, who in frolicks take pleature in the rattling of glaſs (ſome- 
times they uſe the window-glal of their parents houſes with the ſame 
freedom) with brick-batts broke ſome window-glaſs of the court-houſe, 
but were reproved by the real mob. 

This mob was leſs impetuous than the generality of mobs ; they uſed 
the ſca-officers well, and diſmiſſed them before the commodore had diſ- 
miſſed the impreſſed town-inhabitants : They did not ſeize capt. Auſ- 
cough or Erſkine, but left him at large upon his parole. 

After the tumult had ſubſided, the commodore advanced with his 
fleet to inſult Boſton, which he imagined had inſulted him. The go- 
vernor in his letter from caftle-iſland to the ſecretary, Nov. 19, writes 
I will endeavour to divert him from ſach thoughts, and to influence 
kim to diſcharge the inhabitants, and as many as I can in the end, but 
cannot promiſe ſucceſs from the preſent temper he is in ;” this inf - 
nuates that the commodore was not maſter of his temper, Which is ab- 
lolurely requiſite in a ſtateſman, commander of an army, or commo- 
dore of a ſquadron of men of war ſhips. 

Nov. 19, in the morning after the tumult had ſubſided, the com- 
modore makes an offer to the governor, to come in perſon to = 

caſtle 
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VI. Pupriek Schools AND HosPITats, For the 
education of youth, there ſhall be one publick ſchool or 
more in each townſhip or diſtrict, for teaching of read. 
ing Engliſh, writing, and arithmetick : In each ſhire 
town a grammar-ſchool for the learned dead languages 
of Greek and Latin, for Hebrew roots recourſe may be 
had to the divinity colleges ; the maſters of the ton 
and country ſchools to be approved of by the quarter 
ſeſſions: In each province, a ſchola illuſtris, or college, 
for what are called arts and ſciences, to be regulated by 
the legiſlatures: And near the center of the North. 
America continent colonies (therefore not in Bermudas, 
Dr. Berkley's ſcheme) an univerſity or academy to be 
regulated by the board of plantations, to initiate young 
gentlemen in the learned profeſſions of divinity, law, 
and medicine; in the modern, commercial and travelling 
languages of French, Spaniſh, and Dutch ; in other cu- 
rious ſciences of mathemaricks, belles lettres, Cc. and 
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caſtle for the defence of the governor's perſon and of the fort ; this 
appears with an air of vanity and aſſuming; but the governor in an- 
ſwer, juſtly and with propriety of character, acquaints him, That he 
* did not retire to the caſtle for ſafety of his perſon, and that he had 
not the leaſt apprehenſion of the caſtle's being in danger from any 
% mob.” Finally the commodore found it adviſable to retire with his 
ſquadron, and after a few days put to fea for the Weſt-India iſlands, 

The affair of the town - militia not appearing in arms when called 
upon, is not eaſily to be accounted for. Some ſay, that 1. The mili- 
tia apprehended that the tumult was at an end, upon the rioters leaving 
the governor's houſe in the forenoon. 2. That as they were called up- 
on, in quality of poſe comitatus, that is, in aid of the civil officers, 
and as the civil officers did not appear to do their duty, they might 
think it prepoſterous to appear firſt ; but in exigencies ſuch formalities 
muſt not be inſiſted upon. 3. There was no legal alarm, and no writ- 
ten ſigned orders to the militia ; eſpecially in caſe of being aſſaulted by 
the tumult, in going to their rendezvous, or at their rendezvous, in 
their own defence to fire ſharp ſhot. 4. I conjecture, that they were 
ſo ſtunned by this rigorous unprecedented impreſs, and imagining the 
affair was in ſupport of the impreſs, as being illegal, they thought in 
eonſequence they could not be required to ſupport it. I am convinced 
it was not from any rebellious motive; that is, diſaffection to the 1 
_ » ſucceſſion, or to the three branches of legiſlature then conven 
in Poſton, 


I | gentleman 
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gentlemen exerciſes of riding the great horſe, fencing and 
dancing; from ſchool to college, from college to travel, 
and from travel into buſineſs, are the graclations of a 
liberal education, but tor want of effects the link of travel 
is frequently wanting. 

In every ſhire-town there ſhall be a work-houle, to 
oblige and habituate idlers to ſome work: it is a better 
charity to provide work for the idle poor, than to feed 
them; as allo an alms-houſe for the aged, infirm, and 
incurable poor of the county: but I principally and 
eſpecially, an orphan-houſe for poor children; where 
parents are dead or unable to provide for their children, 
theſe children become children of the common-wealth, 
not to be brought up to“ idle learning (reading and 
writing excepted) but to trades and labour: general! 
theſe poor children may be bound to proper maſters, as 
apprentices or ſervants, the boys to 21 Et. the girls to 
18 At. by the county courts, or by three juſtices 
Our um unus. 


VII. | To ENCOURAGE TRADE AND NAVIGATION IN 


THE 


K 
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} This ſort of charity I admire, it is charity in a political view, 
as well as in humanity ; they may become uſeful members of the 
common-wealth : the aged, infirm, and incurable, are for ever 
uſeleſs, and a dead weight upon the community; in countries Ie fs 
humane, as in ſome provinces of China, where there is ſcarce neceſſary 
* their multitudes of people, as incumbrances they deprive chem 
of life. 


* Some gentlemen of obſervation talce notice, that the late humour 
| of erefling in Great-Britain, a multiplicity of free ſchools and charity - 
ſchools, is a detriment to the common-wealth ; bringing up ſo many 
youth to learning, renders them feeble, idle, and above common hard 
labour ; the life of a country. 
The prevailing humour in the Engliſh univerſities, of making a buſi- 
refs (called criticiſm) of uſing and peruſing the Greek and Roman 
claſſicks, to diſcover typographical errors, and the inadvertencies of a 
tranſlator, are of no ule to the community ; the critick does not acquire 
more wiſdom, and is of no benefit to arts and ſciences ; but inay Prove 
an innocent, idle amuſement to gentlemen of eſtates. 
|| The enumerated commodotics (i. e. which are not to be carried 
rectly to any ather ports, but to thoſe of Great-B. itain) ar 
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THE Colonits. 1. All enumerations be taken off, ex- 
cepting upon ſuch commodities, that are the peculiar 
produce of our plantations, and which no foreign nation 
can purchaſe of any other nation. 2. As“ animoſities 
ſometimes happen between colonies, from the mutual 
impoſing of high duties upon the mutual importation or 
exportation of goods, which may tend to alienate their 
mutual affections, and may prevent or much obſtruct a 
very uſetul national intercourſe amongſt the colonies 
therefore no ſuch colony-dutics. ſhall be impoſed, hut 
by ſpecial acts of parliament. 3. That all F combinations 
and agreements, between workmen concerning wages, 
&c. ſhall be unlawful : that the employer ſhall pay the 
full prices agreed on, in money, not in goods, or by 
way of truck, with certain penalties. 4. That the legi- 
Natures in each colony, may make their own || municipal 
or local laws. 5. That the governors of the ſeveral 
colonies or provinces, ſhall have their ſalaries out of the 
civil lift from home, but ſhall have no ſalaries, or gra- 
tuities from the reſpective aſſumblies; it has happened 
at times in all our colonies, that {ome deſigning evil 
men, having obtained a wicked majority in the aſſembly, 
have thus biaſſed and corrupted their governours. 6. 
When townſhips exceed 500 legal voters for a town- 
meeting z the legiſlature, or the governour with his 


— 


» 


pitch, turpentine, hemp, maſts, yards, bowſprits, beaver-ſkins, and 
other furs, copper-ore, tobacco, rice, fuſlick, and other dying woods, 
indigo, cotton-wool, gmger, ſugar, and molaſles, i 

* Moſt of our colonies have paſſed, at times, ſuch acts in diſpite 
to ſome other colonies ; for inſtance, anno 1921, Maſſachuſetts-Bay, 
and New-Hampſhire by acts of their general aſſemblies, did impoſe 
unreaſonable duties upon their mutual imports and exports, | 

+ This is conform to an act of Britiſh parliament, anno 1720, with 
relation to workmen employed in the woollen manufactures. 

| Roman colonies were foreign lands peopled ( Coloniam dacere) 
by native Roman families, though governed by Roman laws and ofi- 
cers; they had alſo municipal by-laws, made by the 12 Sena- 
tus, Populuſgue of the colony, that is, in our idiom, by the governor, 
council, and repreſentatives. | | 
council, 
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council, may appoint a certain {| number for life or num- 
ber of years, of the molt Knowing, diſcreet, and ſubſtan- 
tial men of the town, to act in every thing, in place of 
a general town-meeting, excepting in elections of repre- 
ſentatives or deputies for the general aſſembly ; in every 
townſhip all papiſts to regiſter their names and eſtates. 
7, That all veſſels, thoſe from Great-Britain not ex- 
cepted, be liable to tunnage or powder-money, it being 
towards the protection of their trade and navigation. 
8. That no man (even with his own conſent) ſhall be 
jnliſted in actual land or ſca- ſervice under 20 Et. nor 
above 52 Et. This is conformable to a late act of par- 
liament for enliſting marine ſoldiers. 

VIII. Taxes. The different nature of the ſeveral 
colonies will not admit of any general taxations; there- 
fore the various taxes mult be local, adapted to the con- 
veniencies of each colony. Here I ſhall only obſerve, 
1. That in theſe colonies (in North-Carolina there is no 
other tax) where there is a poll-tax upon all male whites 
from 16 Et. and upwards ; it ſeems not equitable that a 
| chimney-ſweeper, or the meaneſt of the people, ſhould pay 
as much (as at preſent in Maſſachuſetts-bay) as a counlellor 
or prime merchant ; the people ought to be claiſed, and 
pay in proportion, according to their rank and ſubſtance, 
| 2. That as wines and ſpirits are not the neccflarics of 
| life (and therefore hardſhip upon the poor is not in the 
| cale) there may be a conſiderable impolt or cuſtom up- 
eon this importation; and where ſpirits are manufactured 
(for inſtance rum in Boſton) an exciſe at the ſtill-head. 
Thus private tippling-houles, that pay no exciſe, will 
| have no advantage over the licenſed houſes; upon ex- 
portation to draw back the dutics of impoſt or exciſe. 
3. That there be a licenſe-tax upon all taverns, inns, 
| and other publick houſes of that nature. 4. A ſump- 
8 2 tuary 
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In the towns of Holland the wroed/chap is generally from twenty 
to forty men. 

* Sumptus, amongſt the Romans, was uſed to fignify luxury, and 
their ſumptuaria lex, was alſo called cibaria lex; but at preſent it is 


Senerally uſed to ſignify exceſs in apparel and equipage. 
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tur exciſe or duty upon extravagancies uſed in diet or 
apparel, excepting upon materials that are the produce 
or manutacture of Great-Britain, 5. As vexatious ſuits 
in law, are a great nuiſance in all countries, and th: 
{mailer the charges of courts, the greater is the en- 
couragrment to ſuch ſuits; therefore there ſhould be ; 
ſtamp duty upon all writings or inſtruments uſed in law. 
altaics : whereas appeals from one court to another, arc 
generally vexatious, no appeal to be allowed, unleſs the 
appellant I depoſite lum of money: if the appel 
laut is caſt, this money to be applied towards the charges 
of the province or county. 6. In the affair of || rates, as 
in Great-Britain, the principal gentlemen of the county 
in the land- tax act are nominated as commiſſioners for the 
county, whereof but a very few are acting. In the plan- 
tations the juſtices of the quarter-ſeſſions in the countics, 
jecm to be the proper commiſſioners to appoint aflc{fors 
in each pariſh of the moſt ſubſtantial men; and in caſes 
of grievance, appeals in the firſt inſtance may be made 

to the quarter ſeſſions. 
IX. * That for the benefit of the Britiſh trade, and 
navigation, more eſpecially with regard to the American 
colonies, 


— 
— — 


+ In Maſſachuſetts- bay fince the . have been enhaunſcè 
by acts of aſſembly, law-ſuits in number are much diminiſhed. 

As in private life all good men learn from the example and prac- 
tice of one another, ſo it is, or ought to be, amongſt nations or coun 
tries. In Holland, upon an appeal from the Laage Raad to the Hooge 
Raad, 75 guilders is depoſited, and if he reviews from the Hooge 
Raad, he depofites 200 guiiders. : 

|| In Great Britain taxes are generally of theſe three denominations, 
land-tax (Which comprehends the income of real eſtate, of perſona: 
eſtate, and of faculty) cultoms or impoſt, and exciſe or conſumption. 

* Many veſſels have been loſt near the channel of England and elle. 
where, by not giving proper allowance for the difference of Variation 
face the date of Dr. Halley's chart anno 1700. | 

The utility of frequent well-vouched general maps of the varia: 
tions is apparent alſo in inland-affairs ; I ſhall only inſtance ia Us 
auirs of Maſſachuſetts-bay colony (the place of my reſidence) u 
ſettling the lines or boundaries with the neighbouring colonies. Ante 

1717 
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colonies, and factories in Africa, the Eaſt- Indies, and China: 
and for the better adjuſting the boundaries of the colonics 
or grants in North America, there ſhall be fitted out 
at certain periods of years by the board of admiralty or 
navy board, a few {mall veſſels, ſuch as are the man of 
war ſnows called ſloops, with able obſervers or mathe- 


177%, they agreed with Rhode-iſland to run their line welt 2. D. N. 
n 1713 they run their line with Counecticat W 9 D. N. anno 
1741 according to the determination of tue Kivg in conmneil, upon an 
appeal trom the judgment of the commiſſioners appointed to teitle 
tue Ines; their line with New-Hampfſhire was run W. 10 D. N. as 
if the variation were conſtant or upon the ire, Wheres it v as uno 
the decreaſe: 1. About anno 1569, Dr. Hilley's period, the welt 
variation in Maſſachuſetts-bay was about 10 D and without giving any 
allowance for its decteaſe in the ſpace of half a century, did in tlie 
lat caſe ſettle it according to Halley's chart; anno 1741, the vari- 
ation was ſcarce 8 D. and the error or gore was in favour of Nlatla— 
chuſetts-bay. 2. The other line, between Mattachulerts-bay puy- 
chaſe, called the Province of Maine, and New-FHiampſhire, was aCjudocd 
to N. 2 D. W. true courſe, and was laid out with the lame error N. 
$ D. E. variation, and the guilet was in favour of New-himplihire, 
3. Line, or the Rhode iſland line with Maflachuſetts-bay was iettlcd 
anno 1719, when the variation was about 9 D. laid out by agreement, 
W. 7 D. N. and the error or guſſet was in favour of Maflachuſetts— 
bay; theſe guſſets contain no inconſiderable track of land, for in- 
ſtance, this gore though from the ſtation called Saſtries, and Wood- 
ward, it runs only about 24 miles, it acquires a baſe of 360 rod, be- 
ing one mile and forty rod, commonly called the mile of land; it is 
true, that aſter ſome time Maſſachuſetts-bay gave to Rhode-ifland an 
equivalent in waſte lands, as to property, but not juriſdiction. 4. The 
| lie between Maſſachuſctts- bay and Connecticut (a government of wite, 
aircumſpect huſbandmen) was laid out juſt, being 9 D. variation, Nr. 
brittle, an ingenious, accurate man, obſerved in Bolton, the variation 
. 9D. N. anno 1708. | | 
Doubtleſs ſundry navigators have good accounts of variationg in 
their journals, and ſome curious landſmen have at times amuled them- 
| {elves in this affair, but ſcarce any have been publiſhed to the world; 
the only continued ſet of variation obſervations, in my knowledge, is 
that of the Royal Academy of Sciences for Paris, thele obſervations 
arc annual and generally made in the months of December, from anno 
17090 down to this time, and are to be continued by learned men well 
dilciplined, in pay, and therefore obliged to regular duty: our mem- 
bers of the Royal Society for philoſophical trauſactions iu London are 
Yoluntiers, not in pay, not obliged to duty; ſome of them at firſt 
ting out, perform ſome Coup d Eclar, but are ſoon tired. 
83 maticians 
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maticians, and a proper apparatus; in different routs 
along the ſeas of trade, to obſerve the variations for 
the time being; and to reduce them to a general chart 
of variations, in imitation of the chart (the firſt of thar 
kind) for anno 1700, delineated by the ingenious, aſſi- 
duous, learned, and of bleſſed memory Dr. Halley , 
from his own knowledge and obſervations, from the good 
accounts of others, and from the analogy of the whole; 
it was ſoon cavill'd at by our competitors the French 
academicians and navigators ; but afterwards conceded 
to and applauded by the French * academicians. In theſe 
voyages, when on ſhore by obſerving the ecliples of 
Jupiter's moons, and of our moon when to be had, they 
may adjuſt the longitudes, and other requiſites of 

laces, The other nations of commerce, paiticularly 
France and Holland may do the ſame at a publick charge, 


mm. 7— 
— 
— 


— 


*The French are our rivals in every thing, and more particularly 
in matters of learning; they keep up a laudable emulation; thus Sir 
Iſaac Newton and his followers did inveſtigate tlie earth to be an ob- 
late ſpheroid, the French academicians aſſerted it to be an oblong ipne- 
reid ; that is, the degrees of the meridian are ſhorter towards the 
poles; from actual menſurations (by triangles) of degrees of the me- 
ridian, from the north to the ſouth of France; but lately {after 2 
conteſt of above fifty years) by their miſſions to Torneo under the 
polar circle, and to Peru under the cquinoctial, they have giren up 
the point. 

+ The longitudes determined by ſea-journals, by eclipſes and oc- 
culrations, before the uſe of teleſcopes, micrometers, and pendulums, 
were not ſo exact as at preſent ; formerly the South-America ſhore Was 
reckoned 6D. of lorgitude too much diſtant from Europe; by an ob- 
ſervation of the mco.. eclipſed, Dec. 21, anno 1740, from captain 
Legge, of the Severn man of war at the iſland St. Catharine, on the 
coaſt of Brazil, S. lat. 2» D. 30 M. 49 D. 20 M. W. from Greenwich. 
Senex's maps have placed that coaſt abqut 6 D. too much caſtward. 
The China miſſionaries (they carry the credit of able mathematicians 
to enforce the trut of their religious doctrines) find that formerly 
the eaſtern coaſt of China was reckoued 25 D. long. too much diltant 
from Paris. Dr. Halley, anno 1677, was ſent at a government- 
charge to St. Helena, to obſerve and take a catalogue of the fixed 
fars in the high ſouthern latitudes, which he accordingly reduced to 
a catalogue and tables: At that time the variation was 40 M. E. of 
! T 

N thus 
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thus by means of ſo many checks, we may attain from 
time to time lome certainty as to the variations; this in- 
ſenſibly brings me to a digreſſion. 


A digreſſion concerning the magnetick needle, commonly called 
the mariner's compaſs. 


That the magnet or loadſtone attracted iron, was 
known to the higheſt antiquity in record : But the pola- 
rity of an iron rod or wire, touched by a magnet and af- 
terwards poiſed, was not obſerved until the 13th century 
of the chriſtian æra. The mariner's compais is ſaid to 
have been firſt uſed in Italy (the principal place of traf- 
fick in thoſe days) anno 1301. Cabot a Venetian makes 
the firſt mention anno 1 544 of the variation or deflection 
of the magnetick meridian from a true mcridian, vari- 
ous in various places. Gaſſendi, about a century and 
half ſince, diſcovered that this declination of the needle 
in each particular place, in proceſs of time, had ſome 
variation. It is not Jong ſince that the dip of the ncedle, 
various in various places; and the variation of this dip- 
variation in the ſame place, has been diſcovered : A 
needle poiſed before it is touched, upon the magnetick 
touch, its north point with us dips from a horizontal po- 
ſition z for inſtance, anno 1723 Mr. George Graham in 
London obſerved it to dip 75 D.; he obſerves, the 
itronger the touch, the greater the dip : This needle 
mult be afterwards properly loaded to bring it again to 
an horizontal poiſe to ſerve in the compaſs. As the va- 
riations of the dip are at preſent of no ule in navigation, 
therefore having no relation to our hiſtory of the Britiſh 
American colonies, we drop them. 

Magnetiſm is ſome power in nature, hitherto inexpli- 
cable, as are gravity and electricity ; whereby a load- 
ſtone (an iron ore or mineral) draws to itſcif loadſtone 
or iron. No interpoſed body can hinder this influence 
or attraction; a large magnet broken to pieces, each 
truſtum or fragment, retains the attraction and polarity z 
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ſteel is more receptive and retentive of magnetiſm than 
common iron. The north poles of touched needles do 
not attract but repel one another, and attract ſouth poles : 
Likewiſe ſouth poles do not attract but repel ſouth polcs. 
If the different directions of the magnetick needle were 
permanent for the ſame place, it might be imagined to 
proceed from different accumulations of magnetick mat- 
ter in theſe different paits of the carth. Halley's amu- 
ſing fancy, that the globe of the earth was one great 
magnet, with two contained nuchei (which humorouſly 
may be termed wheels within a wheel, whole four poles 
are dificrent from thoſe of the carth, and from one ano- 
ther; and in cale a third line of no-variation ſhould be 
diſcovered in the South-Scas (which he ſeems to ſuſpect 
from the accounts, anno 1670, of {ir John Narborough, 
of the variation upon the weſt coaſt of South- America 
decrealing very fait) he was to introduce a third nucleus: 
Theſe nuclei he ſuppoſes detached from the earth and 
from one another, and to have a circulatory or libratory 
motion, equal or uncqual, according as the ſolution of 
the phœnomena might require; but this pleaſant novel 
does in no manner account ior the regularities in the va- 
riations, as herealter related; and until by future obſer- 
vations they be reduced to ſome rules, it ſeems in vain 
to attempt any hy potheſis. | 
Dr. Haalley, upon his return from his long voyages, de- 
lineated the variations as they were anro 1700 in all the 
oceans and ſeas, the pacifick ocean excepted, from 58 D. 
N. lat. to 58 D. S. lat; Deliſte delineates the variations 
20 D. further N. than Halley, This chart of Halley's 
being the firſt of its kind, will perpetuate his memory 
better than braſs or marble, and will be a permanent 
credit to our Britiſh nation. Since Dr. Halley's chart 
of variations for anno 1700, near half a century is elap- 
ſed, which has produced great alterations in the varia- 
tions, ſeeing Hallcy's Atlantick and Ethiopick line of no- 
variation, in about the ſpace of a century from 1600 to 
1708, had moved (it paticd anno 1900 by cape 3 
ch 
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the ſouthernmoſt cape of Africa, by the Morea, and the 
north cape of Europe, in N. lat. 71 D. 24 M. and 22 D. 
10 M. E. long. from || London) by its north parts through 
Vienna anno 1638, through Paris anno 1666, weſtward 
in all about 1400 leagues, and by its ſouth parts only a- 
bout zoo leagues. 

The anomalies or bizarreries of the variations, are un— 
accountable, and no length of time, or ſeries of years is 
likely to bring them to a mean. 

1. The variations for the ſame place, ſometimes have 
a direct progreſſive motion but unequally, ſometimes are 
ſtationary, and fometimes retrogade : I ſhall inſtance the 
variations at Paris for about a century and three quarters 
of a century; anno 1580 the variation was 11 and half 
D. E; anno 1666 no variation, is at a medium about 8M. 
per an. Anno 1715 variation was 22 D. 30 M. W. tor 
that interval, is about 14 M. per an. From that time to 
anno 1720 it was generally retrogade; from 1720 va- 
riation about 13 D. W. for five years it was ſtrictly ſtati- 
onary; from anno 1725 it was at a medium directly in- 
crealing or progreſſive to an. 1732, variation 15D. 45 M. 
W. From 1732 to 1743 (ſo far the memoirs of the Paris 
academy of ſciences are publiſhed) the variation was 15D. 
5M, W. that is a little upon the decreaſe with a libratory 
motion : Therefore (as I may conjecture) the general in- 
creaie of the European welt variations ſcem to be retard- 
ed, or ſtationary, or upon the decreale. 

2, Mr. George Graham of London, an ingenious and 
accurate mechanicien, obſerves anno 1722 from Februa- 
ry 6, to May 10 (the compals-box remaining unmoved 
all that time) above one thouſand times; the greateſt 
variation (weſtward) was 14 D. 45 M. the leaſt 13 D. 
50 M. he obſerves, that the variation is conſiderably dit- 
ferent in different days, and in different hours of the 
iame day ; without any relation to heat or cold, dry 
or moilt air, clear or cloudy, winds or calms, nor the 
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We always mean longitude from London, iſ not other wiſe expreſſed. 
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height of the barometer. In the ſame day he obſerve, 
the greateſt variation from noon to 4 hours attcrnoon 
and the leaſt about 6 or 7 hours in the evening. My. 
Joſeph Harris, in his return from Jamaica to London, 
anno 1732 obſerved, that the weſterly variations were 
leſs in the morning than in the afternoon. The curye; 
of no- variation, and of each particular variation, do |. 
ter their curvatures ſo irregularly and undulatory ; tl 
are not reducible to any equation expreſſive of thr 
Nature. 

3. The variations have no relation to meridians ; ac. 
_ cording to Halley's chart anno 1700, at the entrance of 
- Hudſon's ſtreights, variation was 29 and half D. weſt; 
at the mouth of Rio de la Plata, nearly under the fam: 
meridian, the variation was 20 and half D. eaſt. As to 
parallels of Jatitude it is obſerved, that the further north 
or ſouth from the equinoctial, the variations are the greater, 
but in no regular progreſſion either as to diſtance from 
the equinoctial or difference of time. M. des Hayes 
and Du Glos anno 1682 at Martinique, found the vari- 
tion 4 D. 10 M. eaſt; anno 1704 it was 6 D. 10 m. E. 
this is 2 D. in 21 years; in the ſame interval of time, 
it increaſed at Paris g D. 30 M. The further from the 
lines of no- variation, the variations ſeem to increaſe ct 
decreaſe the faſter. 

4. Capt. Hoxton from Maryland, relates a ſtrange phæ- 
nomenon of his magnetick needles or compaſlſes, anno 
1725, Sept. 2, a little after noon, fair weather, ſmall ſea, 
in N. Lat. 41 D. 10 m. 28 D. E. long. from cape Henry 
of Virginia, all his compaſſes (an azimuth, and 4 or 5 
more) carried to ſeveral parts of the ſhip continued for 
about one hour, traverſing very ſwiftly, ſo as he could not 
ſteer by them, but all of a ſudden, every one of them 
ſtood as well as uſual. Capt. Middleton, in his Hudſon's- 
bay voyage of 1725, ſays, that his greateſt variation 
was 40 D. W. in N. Lat. 63 D. 50 M. 78 D. W. from 
London; where the compaſs would ſcarce traverſe : he 
ſays, a great cold or froſt hinders the needle from tra- 

I verling: 
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verſing: where near a great body of ice, there were 
great complaints of the compaſs not traverſing : he 
ſuſpected, that the age of the moon had ſome influence 
upon the variation. 

g. The three lines of no- variation ſeem to be of 
diflerent natures ; that line in the Atlantick and Ethiopick 
ocean gives eaſterly variations weſt of its line, and weſterly 
variations eaſt of its line; that line in the Indian ocean re- 
verily gives weſterly variations weſt of its line; and eaſterly 
variations eaſt of its line; that in the pacifick ocean or 
ſouth-ſea, unexpected]y gives eaſterly variations both fides 
Dr. Halley and others, before this third line was diſco- 
vered, ſeem to have laid it down as a law in nature, that 
where an eaſterly variation terminated, a weſterly varia- 

on muſt begin, and where a weſterly variation termi- 
nated an eaſterly variation was to begin, but further ob- 
ſer vations evince this to be no ſtated law. 

There is a magnetick influence all over the ſurface of 
our globe or earth; the magnetick needle in ſome places 
has a true meridian direction, in others the magnetick 
meridian has a deflection more or leſs in different places, 
caſt or weſt : the points or places of no- variation, and of 
the ſeveral quantities of variation, when connected, form 
curves, but ſo irregular as not reducible to any equation, 
and of no permanent figure, and not eaſily to be claſſed : 
we ſhall only obſerve, 

There are at preſent three lines of no-variation. 1. 
Between Europe with Africa, and America in the Atlan- 
tick and Ethiopick ocean; the variations eaſt and north of 
this line are weſterly, and the further diſtant from this 
line the greater, and their increaſe or decreaſe the ſwifter, 
this is a general principle in variations; Halley ſays that 
in the beginning of this century, all over Europe the va- 
riations were weſterly and upon the increaſe ; but at 
preſent, theſe weſt variations in the eaſtern parts of Eu- 
rope ſeem to be ſtationary (at Nuremberg in Germany the 
W. variation was ſtationary at 11 D. from 1700 to 1708) or 
upon the decreaſe ; for inſtance at Torneo in N. Lat. 65 D. 
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g M. 23 D. E. from London; M. Bilberg anno 169; 
tound the variation 7 D. W; anno 1736 the French aca- 
demiciens found it 5 D. 5 M. W. therefore upon the de. 
crea{., and perhaps belonging to the ſyſtem or claſs of the 
Indian ocean line of no-vaiiation {the line is not afcertain'd 
where the increaſe ends, and the decreale begins) as in 
the northern parts of Aſia they belong to this claſs of 
Indian ocean variations; for initance, at Aſtracan ner 
the Caipian ſea, N. Lat. 46 D. 15 M. and 43 D. E. 
Long. ile the eaſt variations decreaſed at London, 
there the ſt variations increaſed even to 24 D.; and 
as the weſt v..iotion increaſcd in London it diminiſhed 
at Aſtracan. Our North America variations belong to 
this firſt line of no variations, and ar* weſterly N. and 
E. of this line, and eaſterly S. and W. of it, theſe E. 
variations along the coaſt of South-Amcrica increaſe very 
Now ; at La Vera Cruz, in N. Lat. 19 D. 12 M. anno 
1727 it was only 2 D. 15 M. E; at Pariba in Brazil be- 
gining of this century S. Lat. 6 D. 38 M. it was 5 D. 
35 M. E; at Buenos Ayres S. Lat. 34 D. 50 M. it was 
anno 1708, 15 D. 32 M. E; at Cape-Horn 20 D; ſouth 
of Cape-Horn in S. Lat. 56 D. 42 M. it was 17 D. E. be- 
ing upon the decreaſe, and ſtretching along the Pacifick 
ocean weſtward or northward theſe eaſt variations de- 

creaſed. 
This line of no- variation moves the quickeſt ; anno 
1600 it paſſed Cape Agulhas (about 2 D. E. of Cape 
Good-Hope) the Morea, and north Cape of Europe ; at 
this Cape Agulhas the variations afterwards became welt, 
Viz. anno 1022 2 ID; anno 1675 8 D; anno 1691 11); 
anno 1732 17 D; At St. Helena the variations were anno 
1600 8D. E; anno 1623 6 D. E; anno 1677 Halley found 
40 M. E, anno 1690 1 D. W; anno 1700 Halley found 20. 
W; anno 17328 D. W; Halley anno 1700 aſcertains this 
line of no-variation from four obſervations N. Lat. 31 D. 
W. Long 64 D, N. Lat 2 D, Long. 18 D. W; S. Lat. 17], 
Long. 10 D. W; S. Lat. 37 D, Long. 4 D. W. 
This line of no- variation ſecms to move quick to the 
| welt ward, 
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weſtward, in S. lat. 35 D. from anno 1700, to 1709, it 
moved go leagues weſtward. A French ſhip, anno 1706 
(being the firſt chat made this traverſe) from Rio de Galle- 
guas upon the eaſt coaſt of America in S. lat. 51 D. 68 D. 
W. long. from Paris, variation 23 D. E. made 1 350 leagues 
to Cape of Good-Hope in 34 D. 15 M. S. lat. 17 D. 45 M. 
E. long. from Paris, found the variation lines tending to- 
wards the S. pole, to become nearly parallel, and in ſome 
laces alter only one degree for two degrees of longitude. 

The ſecond line of no- variation, in the Indian ocean, 
anno 1600, paſſed through the Moluccas or Spice-iſlands, 
and a little eaſt of Canton in China; in a century follow - 
ing, that is, anno 1700, it had not advanced eaſtward 
above 100 leagues; the W. point of Java (and in the 
influence of this line) anno 1676 was 3D. 10 M. weſt 
variation; anno 1732 it was only 3 D. 20 M. but the fur— 
ther weſt theſe variations increaſed, the quicker to the 
common axis of the variation parabolick curves, and 
then began to decreaſe and terminate in the firſt line of 
no- variation. The common axis of the inſcribed parabo- 
lick curves, anno 1700, paſſed through Madagaſcar, and 
the ſtreights of Babelmandel, about 50 D. E. long. from 
London, where the increaſing W. variations terminate, 
and the fame W. variations begin to decreaſe ; Halley 
places the higheſt of theſe weſt variations 27 D. S. lar. 
about 3330 leagues eaſt of Cape Good-Hope. 

The third line of no-variation was found by Captain 
Rogers in the Pacifick ocean in N. lat. 14 D. W. long. 
from London 125 D. and in N. lat. 13 D. W. long. 193 
D. was 12 D. E. (and afterwards decreaſing to the ſecond 
line) the largeſt of theſe eaſt variations which reign all 
over the Pacifick ocean ; French navigators ſince anno 
1710 have traverſed this occan fouthward of the equi- 
noctical line, as Capt. Rogers did northward of it, and 
found the no- variation line nearly upon the above-laid 
meridian, and the other variation lines nearly parallel 
with the meridians. Sir John Narborough, Dr. Halley, 
and Capt. Rogers were miſtaken in their conj<Cture, that 
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ſouth of the equinoctical in the middle parts of this ocean 
there muſt be a tract of weſtern variations. 

This 3d no- variation line ſeems to be a continuation of 
the firſt inflected weſtward into a circular arch whoſe 
vertex at preſent ſcems to be in about 34 D. N. lat. and 
80 D. W. long. from London. 

All variations within this curve made by the firſt ang 
third line, being a ſpace of 140 D. upon the equinoctica, 
are eaſterly ; all without it, on its eaſt- ſide, being a ſpace 
of 115 D. to the ſecond line are weſterly ; all without 
it, on its weſt- ſide are caſterly, being a ſpace of 1050 
to the ſaid ſecond line. It is obſervable, that all variation 
lines, the nearer they approach to the poles of our carth, 
the more they converge towards a paralleliſm with the 
meridians, as if to terminate in the poles. The ſevera 
variation lincs ſeem to receive their flexures from the 
influence of their eaſterly and weſterly no- variation lines, 
ſo as to form parabolick curves, or circular arches, 

The alterations in the variations are not from any uni- 
form circulatory or libratory power ; but as theſe magne- 
tick powers ſeem to be accumulated and act connected, 
it muſt be by ſome kind. of fluctuation; in oppolition to 
this, it may be ſaid, that the fluctuation of any denſe or 
ſpecifically heavier conſiderable part of the earth would 
alter the equilibrium and diurnal rotation of the earth, 
and make ſtrange changes in the fluid ſurface of the earth 
by inundations and ebbs. 

This digreſſion is too abſtruſe and philoſophical for 
moſt readers: the deſign of it is, to incite the eurious, 
to attend the uſeful ſpeculation of variations, more than 
heretofore. 

As the variations of the magnetick needle or compals 
have not been much attended to in the colonies 3 I can- 
not pretend to be particular in that affair, and ſhall only 
relate ſome looſe hints that are come to my knowledge. 
The line of no-variation (which for diſtinction I call the 
firſt) from the eaſtward, enters the continent of North- 


America, in Carolina about 33 D. N. lat. at this writing 
anno 
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anno 1748 3 and by a flattiſh flexure croſſes the conti- 
nent of North-America, and in the Pacifick-ocean con- 
verges ſouthward, and forms what is now called the third 
linc of no- variation. Capt. Rogers, anno 1708, in 14 D. 
N. lat. 125 D. W. long. from London ſell in with this 
line of no-variation, 

To the northward and eaſtward of this No. 1. no-va- 
riation line upon the eaſtern coaſt of North-America, 
the variations are welt ; and the further north the great- 
er, but all upon the decreaſe; and the further north, the 
quicker is the decreaſe, 

The greateſt variation known was anno 1616, in N. 
lat. 78 D. at Sir Thomas Smith's found in Bathn's-bay, 
| the variation was 57 D. weſt, 

Capt. Middleton publiſhes that at the mouth of Churchill 
river (N. lat. 59 D. weſt long. from London 94 D. 50 
M. from an immerſion of Jupiter's firſt Satellite) anno 
| 1725, the variation was 21 D. W. Anno 1738 it was 18 
D. W. Anno 1742 it was 17 D. W. decreaſing very faſt. 
At Quebec in Canada, anno 1649 the variation was 16 
D. W. Anno 1686 it was 15 D. 30 M. is half a degree in 
37 years, but after this, according to M. Deliſle, it va- 
ried 1 D. in eleven years. 

In New-England Mr. Brattle obſerved at Boſton, anno 
1708, the variation 9 D. weſt; anno 1741, upon a com- 
miſſion for ſettling lines between Maſſachuſetts- bay pro- 
vince, and the colony of Rhode-iſland, a little to the 
louthward, the commiſſioners found che variation 7 D. 
30 M. weſt. 

In New-York city (by eclipſes of Jupiter's firſt Satel- 
lite, governor Burnet found it 74 D. 57 M. W. of Lon- 4 
don, being in N. lat. 40 D. 40 M.) Mr. Wells, ſurveyor- 5 
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general ot the province- lands, anno 1686, found the va- 1 
riation 8 D. 45 M. weſt; governor Burnet anno 1723 | 
found it 7 D. 20 M. weſt. | 1 
| In New-Jerſeys, anno 1743, the line, between the pro- a! 
bprietors of Eaſt and Weſt-Jerſeys was run 150 miles, 20 5 [i | 
| chains, 9 D. 19 M. weſt z but becauſe of the 9 ? 4 
| 0 1% 
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of variation which muſt be ſuppoſed at the ſouth and 
north terminations of this line, it was alledged that it 
mult not be a direct line: and upon examination it was 
found that this line was in all reſpects erroneous, at the 
ſouth point near Egg-Harbour the variation was only 
5 D. 25 M. weft, and at the north point on Delaware. 
river in 41 D. 40 M. it was 6 D. 35 M. welt, this wa; 
to the prejudice of the Eaſl- Jerley proprietors, 

The ſtreets of Philadelphia anno 1682, were laid ont 
with great preciſeneſs N. 18 D. E. Anno 1642, they were 
found to be 15 D. eaſt; this is 3 D. in 60 years. 

In the parallel of 39 D. running the line between Pen. 
ſylvania and Maryland, anno 1686, the variation was 
found to be g D. weſtetly. Anno 1739, in running this 
eaſt and weſt line it was found 5 D. 30 M. W. differ 
ence is 3 D. 30 M. in 33 years. 

In Virginia, Cape-Henry in 37 D. N. lat. 75 D. welt 


from London, anno 1732 the variation was 4 D. 40 M. 


In the Carolinas, navigators upon the coaſt give no 
allowance for variation, becauſe near the line of no-va- 
riation; inland, in running a diviſional line between the 
two governments or juriſdictions of South and North-Ca- 
rolina, and in laying off Carteret's eighth part of the pro- 
perty of Carolina, no account was made of variation. 

From the line of no- variation in N. lat. 33 D. ſouth- 
ward the eaſt variation takes place, increaſing very ſlow; 
becauſe at La Vera Cruz, N. lat. 19 D. 12 M. W. long. 
97 D. 30 M. anno 1727 the variation was only 2 D. 
15 M. eaſt. 


Here ends the firſt or general part of the ſummary, 
concerning the Britiſh colonies in America, with ſome in- 
terſperſed hints relating to the colonies of the other 
European nations. In the following part we ſhall give 
particular accounts of our ſeveral colonies, in order, as 
they are enumerated page 15 and 16. 


The END of Part Firſt. 
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SE T. V. 


Cincerning the Hudſon's-bay company, their terri- 
tories and trade. 


{LE adventurers who endeavoured a N. W. paſſage 

to China, the Spice-iſlands, and the Eaſt-Incics, 
ind in ſearch for copper-mines, gave occaſion to the 
diſcovery of Hudſon's-bay, and its fubſcquent fur and 
ſn trade. | 

* The Cabots, anno 14.96, obtained from Henry VII. 
ol England, a grant of all lands they ſhould diſcover and 
| ſettle weſtward of Europe. In quelt of a N. W. paſſage, 
they coaſted the eaſtern ſhore of North-America, and 
took a general poſſeflion for the crown of England, but 
made no ſettlement ; the firſt land they made was Welt- 
Greenland, in N. lat. $6 D. 

From that time this navigation, and theſe diſcove- 
ries, were entirely neglected, until anno 1576, 1577, and 
1578, Sir Martin Frobiſher made three voyages to a ſtrait 
wich retains his name, but he made no «diſcoveries. 

Sir Humphry Gilbert, by direction of ſecretary Wal- 
ſingham, coalted the north-eaſtcrly ſhore of America; 
particularly he took poſſeſſion of Newfoundland, and St. 
Laurence or Canada river, for the crown of England, and 
began ſome fiſhing-trade there, anno 158 3. 
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| * Short repetitions or recapitulations, are ſometimes uſed to render 
us matter more diſtinct and Hucnt. 
7 Sce page 110. 
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Capt. John Davis from Dartmouth, made three voyage; 
this way, anno 1383, 1586, and 1587, but made no dif. 
coveries : that branch of the opening (the opening at Cape 
Farewell, in 6o D. N. lat. a little further, at Cape Deſo- 
lation, branches into two openings) Which reaches north- 
weltward, retains the name of Davis's-ſtraits, and is the 
whaling-ground of Weſt-Greenland, where the * Eng. 
liſh, Dutch, Biſcayers, Hamburghers, Bremers, and 
Danes, kill large whales of ,00 to 600 barrels of oil, 
and 18 feet of bone: this whaling continues for about 
leven or eight weeks. 

Henry Hudſon, after two N. E. ſucceſslefs trials, and 
one in vain north-wellward navigation, he eſſayed the 
other opening above-mentioned, and failing weſtward 
and ſouthward, he diſcovered the ſtraits and bay called by 
his name. Anno 1611, proceeding upon further diſco- 
verics, he was never more heard of. In his time he wa 


as much an enthuſialt for a N. W. paſſage, as Mr. 
D—bs 


—_— * 
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* Anno 1732, the South-ſea company had 14 ſhips in Eaſt-Green- 
land, and 7 ſhips in Weit-Greenland, or Davis's-ſtraits, and got 2: 
and a half whales : this fiſhery did not anſwer the charges of fitting 
out, and it is dropt. notwithſianding of the encouragement given by 
act of parliament anno 1724 : That any of his Majetty's ſubjects muy 
import whale-fins, oil and blubber of whales, taken and caught in 
Greenland-ſeas in Britiſh ſhips, navigated according to law, without 
paying any cuſtom, ſubſidy, or other duties for the tame. 

+ Mr. D—bs of Ireland was the projector of Middleton's NV. 
diſcovery voyage : becauſe it did not ſucceed, he charges Middleton 
with negle&t, miſconduct, and ſuſpicion of corruption; he ſays, Mid- 
dleton was bribed by the company not to make any diſcovery, or to 
conceal, or to falfify a N. W. diſcovery ; Middleton told Mr. D bs, 
by letter Jan. 21, anno 1737, the company judged it their intereſt 1a. 
ther to prevent than to forward a N. W. ditcovery in that part of thc 
world; and that they offered him 5000 L. to act and report in the! 
favour ; ſome of Middleton's officers made affidavits concerning 1 
bad conduct; upon the deſign of the admiralty's fitting out captall 
Middleton for the N. W. ditcovery, the governor and council of the 
Hudſon's-bay company, wrote to the governor at Prince of Wales': 
Fort upon Churchill-river, to refuſe them refreſhment, but afterwards, 


upon further conſideration, they revoked this order, and allowed the 
gover- 


A 
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Ds is at preſent, as appears by the preſent paper-war 
between D—bs and Middleton. 
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governor tO ſupply captain Middleton if in diſtreſs. Notwithſtanding 
of this diſappointment, Mr. D—bs procured an act of parliament for 
20,000 ,. publick reward tor a diſcovery, and accordingly the Dobbs 
Galley arid California failed from Englaud in May 1746. 

Mr. D—bs runs much into the novel ; he ſeems to be a wild pro- 
jector, and notoriouſly credulous : he gives particular accounts of large 
countries and iſlands in the Pacihck Ocean, eſpecially from S. lat. 9. 
to N. lat. 15 D. very rich and populous, abounding in nutmegs, mace, 
ginger, pepper, cinnamon, filk, and ebony; the natives with reddiſh 
complexions, grey eyes, high noles, beards and hair curled. In the 
N. W. parts of America were veſſels or ſhips with prows (heads or 
lions we call them) of gold and filver: W. S. W. the Indians come 
to a ſea, where were great veſſels, and men with caps and beards ga- 
thering of gold. About a century ſince, anno 1640, Bartholome de 
Foutes, vice-roy of Mexico and Peru, hearing that the Engliſh were 
endcavouring a N. W. paſſage, he ſailed to the river of Los Reys in 
53 D. N. lat. upon the weſt- ſide of America, and detached capt. Ber- 
nardi, who ſailed to 77 D. N. lat. (here he found it as warm as 10 D. 
[eſs N. lat. upon the eaſt- ſide of the American continent) upon this coaſt 
be met with capt. Shapley from New - England (this is an unaccountable 
ſtretch to prove a north-welt paſlage); there is no record nor tradition 
of this in New-England in my knowledge. Mr. D—bs is as particular 
in giving accounts of diſtant not-frequented countries, as if he were de- 
ſcribing Great-Britain or France; and propoſes that Great-Britain ſhall 
ſettle an extent of countries, more than all Europe could effect. 

Mr. D—bs, from the ftories of the French fathers, and of the Cou- 
reurs des Bois, relates ſtrange things. From lieut. Jerome {doubtlets a 
native of Gaſcony) he relates, that in the diſtrict of Hudſon's-bay, are 
to be ſeen 10,000 rein- deer in a herd, and large mines of virgin copper. 

The French were, at this rate, moſt egreg.ous fools to give up to 
calily, by the treaty of Utrecht anno 1713, two ſuch valuable articles 
of deer-ſkins and copper. Northward is a ſtrait with floating ice, pro- 
bably a paſſage to the weſtern-occan or South-feas, the north wind 
railing the tide 10 feet above the ordinary tives. At the peace of Utrecht 
i (Quebec were 4000 to 5000 troops in garriſon. On the weft main 
are the copper- mines, on the eaſt main are the lead mines. He gives 
large lifts of names of imaginary tribes of Indians, their lakes and ri- 
vers; whereas the ſeveral iſlands, head-lands, bays, rivers, Oc. do 
not retain their Indian names, as in ſome of our colonies, but are called 
by the names of the ſeveral adventurers or diſcoverers. Mr. D—bs 
names and deſcribes all theſe things minately, and with the fame eale 
as if they were the beſt known, moſt polite, and well regulated coun- 
eres upon carth. 

X 1. 2 Sir 
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To prince Rupert count Palatine of ite Rhine, 79 (eory- 
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Sir Thomas Button, fitted out by prince Henry anna 
1612, paſſed Hudſon's-ſtraits, and ſailing weſtward, git. 
covered a large continent, and called it New-Wales ; i: 
ſea and bay retain the diſcovercr's name; he could pet 
proceed further than 65 D. N. lat. and called it Ne U 
tra; he wintered miſcrably upon that welt continent ;: 
Port Nelſon in 57 D. N. lat. 

Capt. Thomas James, from Briſtol anno 1631, made 
further diſcoveries in Hudſon's-bay; he wintered nes 
the bottom of the bay at Charleton-ifland in N. lat. 520. 
and publiſhed a good journal of his voyage. 

Anno 1616, Mr. Baffin, by the north-weſterly open. 
ing called Davis's-ftraits, carried the north-weſt allt, 
fo high as N. lat. 80 D. to no purpoſe, and gave hi; 
name to the ſea or bay in that high latitude, 

Capt. Fox, anno 1632, ſailed into Hudſon's- bay upcy 
the diſcovery, where he ſaw many whales the end 6: 
July; he procceded no further than Port Nelſon in X. 
lat. 57 D. he wintered there; tide 14 feet. 

The beginning of the laſt century the Danes went upor 
the north-weſt dilcovery, and took poſſeſſion of the norti- 
eaſterly ſhore of Davis's-ſtraits, and called it New-Dan:- 
mark, and made a miſerable ſettlement in N. lat. 64 D. 
From that time they have aſſumed the ſovereignty of th: 
ſeas in Davis's-ſtraits, and keep a royal frigate ſtatione: 
there during the whaling- ſcaſon, which does not continu: 
above ſeven or eight weeks. 

The civil wars in England prevented any further at- 
tempts of ſuch diſcoveries for ſome time, until Princ: 
Rupert and company, anno 1667, fitted out capt. Gu 
lam; he landed at Rupert-river in N. lat. 51 D. upon ti 
caſt continent of Hudſon's-bay, built Charles's Fort, 
traded with the Indians to good advantage, and laid 2 
foundation for the companies fur and deer-{kin trade. 

A royal charter was granted May 2, anno 1669, on 
governor and company of adventurers of England trac 
ing into Hudſon's-bay, whereof here follows an abſtrac: 
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Ye of Albemarle, to William Earl of Craven, and 10 
geen others, and 19 ethers whom they ſhall admit into ſaid 
lody corporate, power to mate a common ſeal, and to alter 
/; to chuſe annually ſome time in Nevember, a governor, 
o deputy-goveracr, and a commiliee of ſeven, any three of 
the commtiee with the governor or deputy-governor, 16 be 
@ court of airefors : freemen lo be admitted (their ſatiors 
au ſervants may be admitted freemen ) at a general Curl, 
a power 19 diſmiſs the governor, deputy governor, or any 
of the commutee, before the year expires; and upon their 
( {miſſion, or death, to elect others in their room for the 
"cmainder of the year : to have the ſole property of lands, 
irade, royal-fiſhery, and mines within Hudlon's flraits, 
nt atiually poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince, to be reputed 
os one of our colonics in America, 1s be called | Rupert's 
land, to hold the fame in free and common ſoccage, to pay 
tbe ſkins of two elks, and 1wo black beavers, as often as the 
king or queen ſhall come into theſe lands: power to aſ- 
ſemble the company, and to make laws for their goyernment 
and other affairs, net repugnant to the laws of England; 
an excluſive trade, without leave obtain'a of the companr, 
penalty forfeiture of goods and ſhipping, one half to the 
king, ene half to the company. In their general meetings 
fer every 100 /. original flock to have one vote; inay ap- 
point governors, factors, and other officers, in any of their 
ports; the governor and his council to judge in all mat- 
ters civil and criminal, and execute juſtice accordingly : 
where there is na governor and council, may ſend thein to 
any place where there is a governor and council, or to Eng- 
land, for juſtice : liberty to ſend ſhips of war, men, and 
ammunition for their protection, erect forts, &c. to make 
peace or war with any people wha are not Chriſtians, may 
appeal to the king in council. 

Anno 1670 Mr. Baily, with 20 men, was ſent over by 
the company to Rupert river. Port Nelſon was the next 
icttlement, anno 1673; and Mr. Bridge was lent over 
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governor of the weſt main from Cape Henrietta- Maria. 
Anno 1683 the factory was removed from Rupert. river 
to Mooſe- river: Rupert- tiver is not uſed, becauſe ex- 
poſed to the depredations of the French; from Tadouſac 
30 leagues below Quebec upon Canada-river, there is 
water-carriage to Jake Miſtalin, Which communicates 
with Rupert-river. The trade at the mouth of all the 
rivers which fall into Hudſon's bay is ſecured to Great- 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, but the heads of the 
ſouthern rivers are within the French bounds, and the 
French have trading-houſes which do very much inter. 
cept and leſſen our Indian trade: the company do not 
much uſe the caſt and ſouth parts of the bay, becauſe of 
the bad neighbourhood of the French. 

In the ſummer anno 1686, in time of peace, the French 
from Canada became matters of all our Hudfon's-bay fac- 
tories, port Nelſon excepted. Anno 1693 the Engliſh 
recovered their factories, but the French got poſſeſſion of 
them again ſoon after. Anno 1696 two Engliſh men ot 
war retook them. In Queen Anne's war, the French 
from Canada were again malters of theſe factories; but 
by the peace of Utrecht, anno 1713, the French quit 
claim*d them to the Engliſh ſo far ſouth as 49 D. N. lat 
hitherto we have not heard of any attempt made upon 
thein by the Canadians in this French war which com- 
menced in the ſpring 1744. 

Mr. Dobbs reckons that this country called Hudſon's. 
bay, may be eſteemed from 31 D. to 65 D. N. lat. and 
from 55 D. to 95 D. W. long. from London; the truc 
definition of it, is, from the treaty of Utrecht 1713; 
viz. from a certain promontory on the Atlantick ocean 
N. lat. 58 D. 30 M. runs S. W. to lake Miſtaſin (this 
includes the weſtern half of Terra Labradore) thence 
S. W. to N. lat. 49 D. and from this termination due 
welt indefinitely ; the northern boundary may be Tec: 
koneck Davis-ſtraits, becauſe of the Daniſh claim, and 
otherways north indefinitely. 


The entrance of Hudion's-ſtraits at Reſolution-iſland 
is 
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is about 15 leagues wide, tide flows 4 fathom, winds 
N. W. about 9 months in the year, not free of ice above 
2 months in the year; ſails and rigging treeze in July, 
it is 140 leagues in length to the bay: at the bottom 
of the bay only 4 feet tide, Capt. Middleton in 2 3 
voyages never could arrive at the factories, above 5 or 
times, before the roth of Auguſt; and it is a ſtanding 
order not to attempt coming back the fame year, unlcls 
they can ſail from the factories by Sept. 10; it is gene— 
rally pleaſant weather; Middleton in all his voyages never 
ſultered ſnipwreck; Auguſt is the proper month for the 
navigation of Hudſon's bay and itraits ; always good 
ſoundings. 

This grant is divided into the weſt main or continent 
formerly in charts called New- North and South-Wales, 
and the eaſt main called Terra de Labradore or New- 
Britain : the French claim'd the bottom of the bay as 
belonging to Ne- France or Canada, bur they diſclaim'd 
it by the treaty of Utrecht. 

Becauſe of the unhoſpitableneſs of the country, no 
towns or plantations, can ever be ſettled there; it muſt 
for ever remain a number of ſcattered ditmal lodges or 
factories. Hudſon's bay and Georgia are improperly 
called colonies, they have no houſe of repreſentatives ; 
the Hudſon's-bay company in London make their laws 
and regulations, as the truſtces for Georgia in London 
do for the ſettlers in Georgia. 

Hudſon's-bay colony, as it is called, conſiſts of f-veral 
lodges at the mouths of ſeveral rivers tor trade with 
the Indians, viz. on the weſt continent are Churchill 
river, Nelſon's river, Severn river, Albany river, and 
Mooſe river; on the E. continent are Rupert river and 
Slude river. 

Churchill river (Prince of Wales fort) is the moſt north- 
eriy, being in about 59 D. N. lat. and 94 D. g M. W. 
long. from London, the moſt weſterly part ot Hudſon's 
bay; here Capt. Middleton, anno : 742, upon a N. W. 
diſcovery wintered miſerably. At the mouth of this ri- 
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ver, the tide comes from N. b. E. 2 knots; they return 
about 20,000 beaver-ſkins per. an. the company keey; 
here about 28 men: it is navigable 150 leagues, 

Nellon's river (Fort York) called by the French Four. 
bon river; its port lies in N. lat. 57 D; it is the fi; 
and largeſt river in the bay, it communicates with gen 
lakes, and branches of rivers of Indian trade : tide ». 
tet; the company have here 25 men. 

New-Severn river, the French call it St. Huiles, in 
lat. 55 D. it is at preſent lighted or neglected, a bar' 
Ver. 

Albany river in N. lat. 52 D. W. long. 8; D. 29) 

4 feet tide: from the middle of May to the middle cf 
September fine warm weather; anno 1731, 118 Canc:: 
came there to trade; the company keep here 25 men, 

Moole river in N. lat. 31 D. 4 feet tide it is a much 
larger and finer river than Albany river; the company 
have here 25 men. 

P. Rupert river on the E. ſide of the bay, N. lat.; 
D. is at preſent neglected. 

Slude river on the E. fide of the bay, in N. lat. 52 P. 
here are 8 or 9 men kept by the company, 

The company's profits are very great, and engroſ\ 
by a few 3 their ſtock has been ſold at 300 for 100 ori 
ginal'; they may export annually about 3,000 YL. ſter. va- 
Jue, and their halt-yearly ſales are about 25,000 ,. ſter. 
3 or 9 mcicuants have engroſſed about nine tenths of thc 
ock; the charge of the company is about 120 ſer— 
vants, 2 or 3 annual ſhips, having in time of war abou! 
120 men aboard, They import deer-ſkins, caſtoreum 
or beaver- ſtone, feathers, whale-bone and blubber 1 but 
heaver-{kin is two thirds of the whole, and is the ſtand- 
ard of their truck or currency, 

Mr. Dobbs thinks it would be a publick national be- 
neft, that the Hudſon's-bay company's charter were va 
tet and the trade laid open; thus we ſhall underſel 
the French, and carry on a greater trade with the Indians 


(the company Keep the prin of goods too high) and 
We 
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wo would have trading-houſes up the river, the com— 
bany have no ſuch trading-houles ; the company. by 
eit Charter are obliged to endeavour a N. W. pallage, 
which on the contrary they diſcourage. 

As this is a country of excluitve trade and navigation, 
we are too much confined to the accounts of their own 
navicatorss As a ſpecimen we ſhall take a medium 
voyage of Capt. Midleton's anno 1733. He ſet out 
from London May 21, June 12 made Cape Farewell in N. 
Ut. about 59 D. W. long. 45 D. 50 M. var. 29 D. W. 
ſuly 1. in N. lat. 61 D. W. long. 70 D. 10 M. var. 41 
D. W. he was faſt in thick ice with fogs and rain; 
Auguſt 3, he arrived in Mooſe river, N. lat. 31 D. W. 
long. 83 D. var. 22 D. W. he ſail'd from thence Sept. 
1. makes no mention of ice in his return; arrived in 
England Oct. 7. As for the climate, Middleton, in the 
journal of his N. W. diſcovery-voyage anno 1741 and 
1742, ſays, he arrived in Churchill river Auguſt 10; firſt 
now was Sept. 1. geeſe flying to the ſouthward; Sept. 27, 
thermometer as low as in London, time of the great froſt; 
Oct. 21, ink and water froze by the bed-lide ; beginning 
of Nov. a bottle of ſpirits full proof froze in the open 
air: after Nov. 11, no going abroad without being froze 
N. B. forgetting himſelf, he frequently mentions the 
company's ſervants, and Indians being abroad after that 
time) April 2, begins to thaw in the lun, about this time 
the ice at the ſhip was 10 feet thick with 13 fect inow 
over the ice. April 10, large fleaks of ſnow (in the pre- 
ceding months the falling ſnow was as line as duft) a 
ſign of the winter's being ſpent ; April 22, a ſhower of 
ran (no rain for 7 months preceding) beginning ot 
May geeſe begin to appear; May 13, got the ſhip into 
the ſtream, and July 1, we ſail'd upon the N. W. di- 
cevery; he proceeded no farther north than 66 D. 44 M. 
becauſe beginning of Auguſt from a high mountain we 
perceived to the S. E. at about 20 lcagues diltance, a 
rait Covered with an im penetrable fold body of ice, and 
therefore no communication with the caſtern ſra; anch 
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the tide of flood coming from thence, we had no hopes 
of paſſing that way into the weltern or Pacifick ocean ; 
and Auguſt 8, we bore away to the ſouthward. 

In the northern factories, the great thaws begin end 
of April; the waters inland are froze up from the hegin— 
ning of October to the beginning of May, In North. 
America we judge of the inclemencies of their ſever] 
climates, by the times of the flights of their paſlage- 
birds: in theſe factories wild geefe and ſwans fly ſouth— 
ward beginning of October, and return northward end 
of April, and beginning of May. Seldom a night in 
winter without an aurora borealis. Some deer 12 to 1; 
hands high; here are white bears, ſwans, ducks of ſcyc- 
ral kinds, and other water-lowl; in their meadows, in- 
ſtead of cerealia and gramina, that is, bread corn, and 
graſſes, they have only moſs, fome ſcurvy-graſs, and 
ſorrel. Hares, rabits, foxes, partridges, beginning of 
October, from their native colour, become ſnow-white, 
and continue fo for 6 months, till the ſeaſon produces a new 
coat: wind blows from the N. W. about 9 months in the 
year, they have 9 months ice and ſnow ; the cold fogs and 
miſts damp the pleaſure of their ſhort ſummers. 


I formerly hinted the vaſt advantage that the European 


weſtern north latitudes had of the American eaſtern north 
latitudes ; by way of amuſement, I continue further to 
obſerve, that in 30 D. (for inſtance) N. lat. in the N. 
eaſterly parts of America, it is as cold as in 60 D. or 
upwards N. lat. in N. weſterly parts of Europe; the 
ocean and its mellow vapour being to the windward ot 
Europe; but a rude, rigorous, chilly, frozen, and ſnowy 
continent is to the windward of the other. I vouch this 
by a few inſtances. 1. From Churchill river tort there 
was no going abroad without being frozen in winter; from 
Torneo in Lapland, anno 1736, nearly under the polar 
circle, to inveſtigate the length of a degree of latitude there, 
the French academiciens in the ſeverity of the winter, 
were 63 days in the deſert, procuring a compleat ſet 


of triangles. 2. The bottom of Hudſon's-bay is ſcarce 
11 9 5 habitable 
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habitable in winter, though ſcarce ſo far north as London, 
a molt agreeable cælum or air. 3. In the Orkneys (where 
the Hudſon's- bay ſhips call in to hire men and boys at 5 to 
20 /. ſter. per ann. according to the years of their in- 
dented continuance ; they are called N. W. men) there 
is good wintering ; barley, peaſe, and oats, cabbages, 
other pot-herbs, and uſual roots, grow kindly ; not much 
ſnow and ice; Orkneys is a little north of Churchill- 
river. 

* Capt. Middleton, in his too minute journals of his 
many voyages from England to Hudſon's-bay, obſerved, 
that in Hudſon's-bay, in the ſame longitudes from Lon- 
don, in ſailing north, the variations increaſe faſter than 
in any known part of the earth ; for inſtance, in one of 
his voyages he obſerved, that in about 84 D. W. long. 
from London; the variations increaſe thus, 

In N. lat. 30 D. variation was 19 D. W. 


55 25 
61 30 
62 | 40 


Capt. Scrogs, anno 1722 (he had Mr. Norton late go- 
vernor of Churchill fort aboard, with two northern Indians 
to diſcover the much enquired after copper-mines) he 
traded with the Indians for whale-bone, at Whale-bone 
point in N. lat. 65 D. here the tide flowed 5 fathom. 


A DicREssSION 


Giving ſome further accounts of late endeavours towards 
a north-weſt paſſage to China. 


A paſſage by the north-weſtward or Davis's-ſtraits 
ſeems to be given up or relinquiſhed by all European 
adventurers; but the paſſage by the ſoutherly branch, 
or Hudſon's-bay, is ſtill in proſecution : the Britiſh par- 


* Theſe are not defigned as ſtrict ſtifly connected hiſtorical accounts, 
but as looſe occaſional obſervations, in ſome manner reduced under 
general heads, therefore although we have already made a digreſſion 
concerning variations, this may be admitted. . a 
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hament lately enacted a reward of 2 20,000 /. ſter. to tl 
diſcoverer, it from Hudlon's-bay ; upon this encour age 
ment, the Dobos-gatley and California, as a private 4 
venture, tailed from England May 1746; in our knox. 
odere, they are not as yet returned to I.ngland. The: 
grit, inal propolal was to ſail caſtwarq to the Haſt-Indics ag. 
Chia (but there is no act of Parliament to indemnifſy then, 
in a treſpaſs upon the excluſive navigation granted to t. 
Naſt-India company in theſe ſeas, by charter and act, 
puliament) and from the eaſtward to fail to the norts. 
ward of California, and from thence to endeavour ; 
caſterly paſſage to Vavis's-ſtraits or Hudſon's-bay. 

The Ja tentative for a N. W. paſſage was by Care 
Middleton trom LHudion's-bay, anno 1741, and 1742, " 
coreing to order and inſtructions from the lords of the a. 
waralty May 20, anno 1741: there was no occaſion tor |: 
wintering in Hudion's-bay, before he ſet out upon“ 
diſcovery; he ſhould have failed from I.ngland, ſo ast: 
arrive in Hudion's-bay, middle of July puſh the e Cit 
very, month of Auguſt; and return in September. 

A mort abſtract of his diſcovery-journal, is: W. 
failed from Churchill-river July 1; in N. lat. 65 D. :: 
M. E. long. from Churchill-river 9 D. we doubled: 
head. land, and called it Cape Dobbs; and the following 
opening, we called Wager river, tide 5 or 6 knots tron 
the cait, and full of ice, Eſkimaux Indians came aboard. 
but had no trade: proceeding further north, we double. 
mother head- land, and called it Cape-Hope ; and failing 
turther to N. lat. 67 D. F. from Churchill fort 12 D. 
NI. from the mountains we ſaw a narrow dangerous ftra! 

trozen over, and no probability of its being clear this 
year, deep water, no anchorage; being afraid of freez- 
ing UP, we returned to N. lat. 64 D. here were man” 
-whale-bone whales z we examined all along to N. It. 


62 D. tide from the eaſtward : Auguſt 15 we bore away 
for England, and Sept. 15, We arrived at Kerſton in the 


Ork Ne ys. 


1 foail by way of amuſement mention the i 
uſec. 
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ech on both ſides of the queſtion, in favour ol, and in 
„teſudice againſt a N. W. paſſage to China. 

In favour of a N. W. paſlage. 1. 'The whales found 
plenty on the welt fide of Hudſon S-bay, as there is 
o mention of whales | in ]iudlon's-ftraits, they do not 
rome that way; they cannot come from Davis's- ſtraits by 

» frozen ſtraits of Middleton, becaule of a wide and 
one held of ice; whales cannot paſs under a large tract 
ot ice, they cannot live without blowing at times in the 
open air; therefore theſe whales mult cone hom the 
weltern or paciſick ocean, by ſome ſtraits or thoroug 
fire in Hudſon's-bay: It is more probable that the g rea 
whales in Davis's- ſtraits, when the lea there begins to be 
jroze up, pals into the ocean, or deeper water, becaute 
warmer : Thus the cod-Hſh upon the CO: uſt 81 New 
Fngland in very cold winters retire into decp water; 
Mr. Dobbs afhrins that Middleton faw no Wales near 
Cape Hope, or the frozen {traits ; he judges the frozen 
flraits to be only a chimæra; therefore the whales | 
Button's-bay mult come from the weſtward. 2. Wager 
river, where was Middleton's principal enquiry, in N. 
lat. 65 D. 24m. W. long. 88 D. 37 M.; from 7 miles 
wide at its entrance, further up increaſed to 8 Icagucs 
wide, and from 14 to $0 tathom water, and whales were 
{een 20 miles up the river. Dobbs conjectures that theſe 
whales came from the weſtern ocean, by ſome {trait or 
pallage ſouth of Wager river, from N. lat. 63 D. to 
62D. : here it is where the Eſkimaux Indians follow 
whaling, and traded with Capt. Scrogs, anno 1722. 3. 
Middleton, from ſome unduc - influenc e, did not well in- 
ſpect the coaſt, where the greateſt probability was Of a 
paſſage, deſigne dly he kept too great an offing ; and de- 
(cry? d pretended land and mountains in the clouds; con- 
cluding there were no thorough farcs, he did not lend his 
boats aſhore to try for inlets. Fox, anno 1032s lailing 
upon this coaſt, ſaw much broken land and iſtan- Y and 
plenty of whales end of July. 4. Milale ton' 3 Officers 


laid that the tide was three hours ſooner at the mouth Of 
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Wager river than at cape Frigid ; therefore the tide did 
not come from the frozen ſtraits and Baffin's- bay eaſt uad 
but from ſome ſtraits weſtward; the ſame maleconter; 
officers aſſured Mr. Dobbs, that the higher up Wager 
river, the water became the falter, and the flood was 
from W. S. W. Middleton ſays the tide came from north. 
caſterly. | 

To evince the impracticableneſs of a N. W. paſſage, 
1. The French, very inquiſitive and mindful of their i. 
| tereſt, ſeem to give up any proſpect of this paſſage, be. 
cauſe by the treaty of Utrecht they readily renounced for 
ever to Great-Britain, the ſole and excluſive benefit of: 
N. W. paſſage to China from Hudſon's bay or Davis. 
ſtraits, when diſcovered. 2. The whales on the welt ſide 
of Hudſon's bay, by the frozen ſtraits, came from Davis's 
ſtraits, where they are plenty. 3. Middleton ſays (we 
cannot anſwer for his vouchers) that Indian travellers have 
gone by land from Churchill river, as high as the arctick 
circle, but met with no thorough-tares ; his northern In- 
dians which he took on board in Churchill river, were 
chiefly deſigned to ſhew him the copper- mines. 4. The 
further up Wager river, the tides rife Jeſs ; the water 
from ſalt becomes brackiſh, and the higher the more 
freſh. 5. Middleton writes, that from his own experi- 
ence, there is no thorough. fare from Churchill river in 
N. lat. 59D. to N. lat. 67 D.; and further north, if 
there be any ſtraits or thorough-fare, it cannot be clear 
of ice (if ever clear) above a week or two in the year, 
and therefore impracticable: From the river. Wager to 
N. lat. 62 D. he ſtood into every bay and ſearched the 
coaſt narrowly. 6. As the winds there are generally from 
the N. W. and exceſſively cold, there muſt be a long 
continued or connected tract of land weſtward, covered 
with perpetual ſnow and ice, and therefore impracticable. 
Morcover, if there is any ſuch trait, it is narrow and 
long; the adventurers would run a certain riſk of being 
froze up and of periſhing, 


SECT. 
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. 
Concerning the iſland of Newfoundland, and its Cod- 
Fiſhery. 


HIS is a fiſhery of longer ſtanding, than are any of 
our colony or plantation ſettlements; it is no colony, 
it is not confined to any patent or excluſive company, but 
is an open general Britiſh cod-filhery, conſiſting of many 
lodges, or commodious harbours for curing of cod-fith, 
for the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and Italian markets. 

Our claims of diſcoveey, not occupancy, run ſo high 
as the times of the Cabots coalting along the 2 

10 


— 
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* The Cod - fiſnery, profitable, and ſufficient to ſupply many and 
large markets, 1s peculiar to Newfoundland, Nova-Scotia, and New- 
England: a monopoly of this fiſhery in theſe ſeas, to be called a 
Mare clauſum, would be a vaſt advantage to the trade and navigation 
of Great-Britain, if it could be obtained at the enſuing cougreis for 
a general peace amongſt the ſtates in Europe : it is true, the French 
and Spaniards have a conſiderable claim to ſome intereſt in the New- 

foundland Cod-fiſhery, becauſe the Guipuſcoers of Spain, and the Bayon- 
ners of France were contemporary, if not more early in that fiſhery 
than England. By the treaty of Utrecht, the Guipuſcoeans, and the 
other ſubjects of Spain, were allowed their claimed privilege of fiſhing 
at the iſland of Newfoundland: by the ſame treaty the French were 
allowed to fiſh, and cure their fiſh on that part of Newfoundland from 
Cape Bonavifta, N. lat. 49 D. 30 M. to the northermoſt part of the 
land in N. lat. 51 D. 30 M. and from thence running down by the 
weſtern fide to Point-Riche in N. lat. 50 D. 30 M. by the cod- fiſn 
being more plenty, and by falling in nearer the ſhore, the Cod-hiſhery 
of tice north part of the iſland ſeems to be more profitable than upon 
the ſouthern harbours of the iſland ; by this conceſſion before the war, 
anno 1744, the French had the better of us in the Cod-filhery trade — 
Ning Charles I. bubbled by the French, gave them a liberty of fiſhing 
and curing fiſh in Newfoundland, upon the filly pretext of ſupplying 
an Englifh convent in France with fiſh, 

This Cod-fiſhery is not only a conſiderable addition to the trade 
and wealth of Great-Britain ; but by the many men employed in 
catching and curing of the cod-fiſh, is a good nurſery for our navy 
and other navigation (the plantation- trade, the fiſhery of Newfound- 
land, the coal trade of Newcaſtle, and the watermen upon the 
rer of Thames, are the great nurſeries or ſeminaries of our navi- 

gation) 
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ſhore of North-America upon a N. W. diſcovery, and 
their taking poſſeſſion for the crown of England, from 
place to place; they ſettled no fiſhery there, but gave 
it the name anno 1507 of Terra de Baccaleos with good 
propriety ; that is, cud-fiſh land: the French called it, 
Terre Neude, we retain their name, and call it Newtound- 
land. 

Secretary Walſingham, anno 1583 (about this time a 
the trading nations of Europe were intenſe upon a N. W. 
paſſage to China, and the Eaſt-Indies) being informed of 
a weſterly opening north of North- Virginia (the preſent 
Nova-Scotia) ſent out Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a gentkman 
of eſtate upon the diſcovery ; this gentleman failed up 
the gulph, and ſome part of the river St. Laurence; and 
in form took poſſeſſion of Newfoundland and Canada tor 
the crown of England; he ſettled a fiſhery at Newfound- 
land, but being caſt away upon his return to England, the 
fiſhery was ſoon relinquiſhed ; but proſecuted by the 
French, Spaniards, and Portugueſe. 

Anno 10608 this filhery was again undertaken by John 
Guay of Briſtol merchant ; ſeveral Engliſh men, women, 
and children wintered there, anno 1613. 

Anno 1610 King James gave to the Earl of Southamp— 
ton Lord-keeper, and others, a grant from Bonaviſta to 
Cape St. Mary W. of Cape Raze; ſome families were 
lent over; it did not anſwer, they returned to England. 

Anno 1620, or 1623, Sir George Calvert principal > 
cretary of State, afterwards Lord Baltimore, obtained ! 
patent for ſome part of Newfoundland, from the bay cf 
Bulls to Cape St. Mary's; he ſettled a fort and plantation 
at Fairyland ; but in the time of the troubles in the civil 
war of England, it was diſcontinued, and was outed 
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gation) if the French could by treaty be excluded from this fiſhery, ! 
would contract their navigation- ſeminary very much. Canada does 
Increate their navigation much, their trade emplovs a very {mall incor 


ſiderable number of veſſels: their inland fur and {ins buſineſs 1511297 


ged by a few French Coureurs dis Bois, and Indians called Les Hem: 


des Pois; therefore Canada cannot people fait, 15 
Uo 
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. Sir David Kirk. A. 1654. having retained ſome claim 
Uatil that time, lord Baltimore a zcalous Roman Catho- 
i came abroad (as the firſt ſettlers of New-England 
Li: | in their religion way) to enjoy the free exerciſe of his 
ot gion in quiet: from Newfoundland he removed to 
or nis, but the Virginians being as zealous for the 

ch of England way, as he was for the church of Rome 
Ky, 1s b<came unealy, and went further up the bay of 
0 hel peak above the Virginian ſettlements; and after— 
"i i; obtained a moſt be eneficial patent of thole lands 
Ko: > ed Maryland, which the family enjoy to this 

* ar preſent this family is Chriſtian Proteſtant. 

Th : French made a ſettlement at Placentia in the ſouth 
art of the iſland where the cod- ſiſh firſt ſet in yearly ; 
| * was relinquiſhed to Great Britain by the treaty of 
icht A. 1713, and by way of equivalent, the French 
$i given to them, the iflands of Cape Breton, and all 
Wc other iſlands in the gulph of St. Laurence, and li- 

erty to catch and cure fiſh in the northern harbours of 
Neufoundland: the French pretend, that they have had 
| conſtant fiſhery at Newfoundland ever ſince it was 
Pen poſſeſſion of, for Francis I, king of France, by 

* 3 a Florentine. In Cromwell? s time Sir David 
BE $ family reſided ſome years in Newfoundland, he 

vac Canada ſeveral times, and had a grant of lands 
= of St, Laurence river, called Canada: but king 

Harles II, always more in the French intereſt (Kings 
be bought to betray their own countries intereſt) 
an in that 'of Great Britain, quit-claimed Canada, as 
WW Placentia, St. Peter's, &c. of Newfoundland in the 

up of St. Laurence, to the French. 

The ngliſh have been for a long time in the uſe of 
I's binery. A. 1545, there was an act of the Engliſh par- 
nent, fag encouragement to the Engliſh merchants 
dung to Newfoundland: the firſt family ſettlements 

continuance ſeems to have been A. 1610; at preſent 
lere are nine or ten ſettlements called harbours, nor 


"ns, where they cure and ſhip off their dry cod- fiſn: 
Vol. . FT ar 
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at this writing A. 1748, there are about 4000 pepe 
winter there: they ſiſh and cure fiſh from May to Od. 
ber, the fiſhery is generally off the mouths of their ly. 
bours, they do not fiſh much upon the banks. 

M. Bellin ſays, that from good obſervations Cape Ra 
its ſouthernmoſt point lies in n. lat. 46 d. 30 m; 
northernmoſt land in the ſtraits of Belle Ifle, lies in: 
lat. 51d. 30 m.: its greateſt breadth (the iſland reſembh a 
an ĩſoſceles triangle) or baſe is from Cape Raze to Ct 
Raye about 8o leagues. From the northern part of Cons 
Breton iſland or St. Paul are 15 leagues to Cape Razz, 
rather Cape Sud, the entrance of the gulph of St. La. 
rence : the north cape of Breton iſland lies in n. lat, 470 
5 m. 

The great bank of Newfoundland lies from n. lat. 4 
d. to 49 d. and go leagues from E. to W; diſtuc: 
from Cape Raze about 25 leagues. 

As to the regulations, diſcipline, or ceconomy of Ne. 
foundland. Differences amongſt the fiſhermen of the {1 
veral harbours, are at firſt inſtance determined by theat 
mirals 1» ca/!ed, being the firſt ſhip maſters who arrive 
for the i{caion in the reſpective harbours; from this jug: 
ment, appeal lies to the commodore of the king's ſia 
oned ſhips, who determines in equity. Felonies in Nes. 
foundland are not triable there, but in any county d 


Great Britain. Newfoundland having no legiſlative 2: Ni 
ſembly or repreſentative of the debtors of the count), N 
their currency is not perverted but continues at a ſte e 
value. At preſent the commodore of the king's [ts 2 
ſtationed for the protection of the fiſhery of Newtound oy 
land, is governor of Newfoundland, during his con tf 
nuance there, by the title of governor and commodore" N. 
chief of Newfoundland, and of the forts and garten 4 
there; there are alſo lieutenant governors of the ford i 
Placentia and St. John's at 10 s. ſterl. per day. 45" N 
hinted, the matter of the veſſel who firſt arrives in the- U 
veral harbours, is called, admiral of that harbour, © 5 
acts as a magiſtrate, and is called lord of the harbout. Cap 
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* The annual quantity of cod-fiſh ſhipt off by Britiſh 


ſubjects from Newfoundland is various from 100,000 
| quintals to 300,000 quintals z vencrally they make dou- 
ble the quantity in proportion to what is made in New- 
England. 

| Capr. Smith, a man of credit, writes A. 1623, that 
there iſhed upon the coaſt of Newfoundland yearly about 

250 ſail of Engſiſh veſſels, at a medium of 60 tuns, and 
E recurned the value of 145,000]. ſterling annually : their 
method of ſharing at that time, was one third to the 
owners, one third for victualling, and one third to the 
ſhip's company. 

The commodore of the king's ſhips at Newfoundland, 
when the fiſhing ſeaſon is over, receives from each har- 
bour a report in diſtinct columns. I ſhall inſtance the 
year 1701, being in time of peace, a medium year, and 
the accounts the moſt diſtinct. 


The ſtate of Newfoundland, Anno 1701. 


Number of ſhips, fiſhers, 175 

Sacks or purchaſers 46 

Burthen of ſaid ſhips 7,991 tuns 
Number of men belonging to ſaid ſhips] ——— 
Number of fiſhing ſhips boats 1338 

Number of inhabitants boats 558 

Number of by- boats 97 

Quantity of fiſh made by ſhips 79, 820 quint. 
Quantity of fiſh made by inhabitants | 1 36, 500 quint. 
(). of train or liver oil made by ſhips | 1,264 hhds. 
rain or liver oil mage by inhabitants [2,534 hhds. 
Number of ſtages 544 

Nuaber of men 461 

Number of women 166 

Number of children 256 

Number of ſervants 2,698 
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* The eſtimates in a late pamphlet, called, The Importance of 
ape Breton conſidered, are too much at random, and erroneous. 
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Anno 1716, exported to Spain, Portugal, and Italy 
106,952 quintals. 
The fiſh ſhipt off from the ſeveral harbours, I 014i! 
inſlance a ycar of ſmall fiſhery. 
Anno 1724 were ſhipt off 


From the harbours Ne. veſſcls | Quantity offiſh 
St. Peter's and Placentia 2 | 35500 quint. 
Trepaſſay 3 | 3,700 
Formoole 2 3,300 
Renuſe I 1,200 
St. John's 20 37,000 
Conception-Bay | 14 I 1,000 
Trinity 5 11,200 
Bona Viſta I 4,000 
FairyJand 3 17 29, ooo 
Bay of Bulls BY 7,200 


59 111, 100 

Anno 1732, were ſhipt off from Newfoundland about 
200,000 quintals; laſt year being A, 1747, were ex- 
ported ſomewhat more. 

In Newfoundland they reckon, when well fiſh'd, 200 
quintals to the inhabitants boat or ſhallop, and 500 
quinta!s to a banker. | 

The liberty allowed by the treaty of Utrecht to the 
French, for fiſhing and curing of fiſh in the northern 
parts ot Newfoundland, abridges us of an excluſive navi- 
gation; ſuch as the French fuily enjoy, by an edict 4. 
1727 (by virtue of the gth and 6th articles of peace and 
neutrality in America, concluded November 6, A. 1680) 
it is peremptorily declared, that all Engliſh veſſels fail- 
ing within a league of the ſhores of any French land, 
ſhall be ſeized and conf icated, Without any other proof 
of trade. St. Malo and Granville are the principal 

lere cod-fiſhery in North America; there are lone 
#7041 St. Jean de Luz, Bayone, and Nantes; before Cape 
Br 

reſh 
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Four to five thouſand Newfoundland freſh cod-fiſh 
are reckoned to make one hundred quintals of well cured 
dry cod, or 3 quintals wet fiſh make 1 dry. The 
livers from 100 quintals dry cod, afford about one 
hogſhead, or 60 gallons of liver oil. After the fiſh are 
headed, boned, ſplit, and falted, the ſhoremen deliver 
one half the weight, the overplus goes for their labour. 

The cod-fiſh annually appear firſt at St. Peter's and 
Placentia in May, and thence proceed northward alon 
ſhore to St. John's, Trinity, &c. and in Autumn are fiſh'd 
by the French in the north parts of Newfoundland. Cod 
follow the bait fiſh, as they appear near the ſhore ſucceſ- 
ſively during the fiſhing ſeaſon ; firlt are the caplin,?next 
come the ſquid, the herrings take their courſe in Au— 
tumn, at other times a muſcle is their bait, 

Their fiſh-ſhips are diſtinguiſhed into, fiſhing-ſhips 
which by their own boats and men catch and cure their 
fiſh-cargoes, and ſack-ſhips, which purchaſe their fiſh 
from the inhabitants. 

The foil is rocks and mountains “ inhoſpitable; 
their trees are pine, fir called ſpruce , and birch; 
ſtrawberries and raſpberries here are good and plenty. 
In Newfoundland there are no land- eſtates; but many 
of their ſalmon ſtreams or falls belong to patentees. In 
the winter, they make ſeal-oil, and ſave their ſkins. 
The great iſlands of ice which appear upon or near the 
banks of Newfoundland, come from Davis's Straits. 

Goods imported to Newfoundland and conſumed there, 
are only ſalt, bread, flour, rum, and molaſſes ; payable 
either in fiſh as the price ſhall break, which is generally 
at 10 f. ſt, per quintal, or in bills of exchange upon 
Great Britain; theſe bills of exchange are from the ſack 
ſhips, who purchaſe their fiſh or cargo from the inha- 


bitants by bills: bills purchaſe theſe goods cheaper, 


No ſledding, no wheel - carriages; their fire-wood is carried ſome 
miles upon men's ſhoulders. ; 


7 Spruce-leaves and buds decocted in place of hops, make an 
22rccable beer or drink, and is eſteemed good in the ſcurvy. 
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than the fiſh truck, becauſe the fiſnermen impoſe any 
fiſh in pay. 

The ſeveral bickerings that have happened in Ney. 
foundland between the Britiſh and French, cannot be g. 
hearſcd i,inutely in a ſummary ; we ſhall only mentic 
a few. Anno 1704, Auguſt 18, about 140 French and 
Indians, in two (loops from Pl centia, land in Bonayif: 
harbour, and burnt four veſſels. Anno 1705, in th; 
winter, M. Suberc ſſe governor of Placentia, afterwarg 
governor of Nova Scotia, with 550 ſoldiers and inhabj 
tants of Placenta, and from Canada with ſome Indians 
ranſack all the ſouthern ſcttiements in a few days, cr. 
ried away 140 priſoners; laid Conſumption- Bay, Triniy, 
and Bonaviſte under contributions, having burne thei 
ſtages and craft; they beſieged the fort of St. John' 
(capt. M ody and 40 ſoldiers in garrifor.) 5 weeks in 
vain z St. john's is the principal Britiſh fiſhery (+rtlement 
in Nev: undland; Anno 1710 the garriſon of St. John 
was iciaforced by two companies of marines. 

Placentia was quit- claimed by France to Great Britain, 
and Anno 17:4, June 1, col. Moody being appointel 
lieutenant governor of Placentia, received poſicion 
from M. Caſtabella who ſucceeded M. Subcrcafſe s 
governor of Placentia anno 157 06, when Subcrcaſle wa 
removed t the government of L' Accadie or Nova So- 
tia; this Caſtabella, was made governor of Cape Bei 
iſlande, and continued in that government mat'y years 
Anno 1719, col. Gladhill was appointed it. governor of 
Placentia in place of col. Moody. 'Th's preſent ante 

1748, It. governor of Placentia is major Hamilton; and 
It. governor of St. John's is capt. Bradſtreet, | 

The following accounts of fiſheries fall in natural 
with this ſection, and carrics along with it ſome account 
of the New England fiſhery. 

A DicREsS1ON concerning fiſheries. 

The principal and extenſive branches of fiſhery in com 
merce, are 1. Whaling, which is in common to all maritim: 


nations, but followed to beſt advantage by the Duchi 
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ealled the great ſiſhery, as herring, and cod fiſhing are cal- 
ed che ſmall htheries. 2. Herrings, of theſe the Dutch 


alſo make the molt gain, although the only herring fiſhe- 
ry, known to us, of quantity and quality, ſufficient and 
proper for the markets, is confined to the Britiſh ſeas, 
which is a Mare clauſum, and in all reſpects is the Britiſh 
peculiar property, excepting that it is a natural thorough- 
| fire or high way to all nations in their outward bound 
and inward bound voyages; and Great Britain, with 
greater propriety, may be called Herrings iſland, than 
Newfoundland called Terra de Baccaleos. The Dutch in 
the reign of Charles I, agreed to pay annually to Great 
Britain, 30,000 |. ſterling for licence or liberty of fiſhing 
forherrings upon the coaſts of Great Britain, they paid on- 
ly for one year, 1636, and no more; Cromwell in his De- 
claration of war againſt the Dutch, made a demand of 
the arrears of this licence money (at the ſame time he in- 
ſiſted upon ſatisfaction for the Amboyna affair) but the 
principal differences which occaſioned the war being ſoon 
accommodated, theſe demands were dropt. 3. Cod-fiſh. 
The European north ſea cod, the cod from the banks 
of Holland and coaſt of Ireland are much ſuperior in 
quality to the American cod; but in no degree adequate 
to the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and Italian markets: the 
cod fiſhery to ſupply markets, is peculiar to Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, and New England: if Great Britain, 
pending this French war, continue with ſucceſs to reduce 
the French trade and colonies, we may give the law ; 
and have Newfoundland, the iſlands in the gulph of St. 
Laurence, Nova Scotia, and New England, confirmed 
to us in perpetuity z with an excluſive trade and navi- 
gition upon the coaſts thereof to the extent ſeaward of 
—— leagues; thus we ſhall have the monopoly of the 
cod fiſhery ; at a low eſtate, we can afford at a medium 
300,000 quintals per annum, whereof Bilboa ths dry 
cod fiſhery barcadier takes off from 70,000 to 80,000 


quintals per an. to ſupply Madrid, and ſome other inland 
countries of Spain, 
T 4 To 
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To render theſe accounts diſtinct, I ſhall reduce then 
to five heads, 1. The Whale-fiſhery. 2. Heringe. 
fiſhery. 3. Cod-fiſhery. 4. The ſmaller fiſheries g. 
portable, but of no great account, And, 5. Some fi 
not exportable or merchantable, but of great beneki x 
preſent ſpending, eſpecially for the poor, 

i, WHALEs. See a digrefſion concerning whaling, 
p. 56. We ſhall further add the following remark, 
Whales, that is the true or bone whales go ſouth; 
(they are paſſengers according to the lealons) toward 
winter, and return northward in the ſpring. Forme 
in New England Cape-cod embayed them, but bg 
much diſturbed (they ſeem to have ſome degree of re. 
ion) they keep a good offing. The ſmaller whalcs, viz 
iperma ceti, fin-backs, hump-backs, &c. which ge 
ver go far to the northward. but ſtroll conſiderably ſouth 
ward, are apt to ſtrand upon the ſhoals of North-Car- 
lina and Bahama banks: they become drift whales, and 
ſome afford drift ſperma-ceti. In their paſſages nonh 
and ſouth, having kept an offing to the banks, though 
they were incommoded by the whale-fiſhers; at preſcrt 
in their paſſages they keep deep water; and upon a peace 
the whalers are to liſh for them in deep water. 

New England whaling at preſent is by whaling ſloops 
or ſchooners with two whale-boats and 13 men; each 
boat has an harpooner, a ſteeriman, and jour rowers: 
the whale· boats do not uſe thaughts but nooſes for tir 
oars, upon account of expedition; becauſe only by le- 
ting £0 their oars, without looſing of them, they keep 

expeditiouſly long ſide of the whale. The belt place of 
ſtriking a whale is in her belly, about one third from 
her gills; the faſt is a rope of about 25 fathom z thena 
drudge or ſtop- water, a plank of about 2 feet ſquare, 
with a ſtick through its center; to the further end oi 
this ſtick, is faſtened a tow-rope, called the drudge rope, 
of about 15 fathom ; they lance, after having faſtned 
her by the harpoon, till dead. The 
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The New England whalers reckon ſo many ct. vt. 
bone, as bone is feet long: for inſtance, 7 foot bone 
gives 700 wt. bone : New England bone ſcarce ever ex- 
cceds 9 feet; and 100 barrels oil is ſuppoſed to yield 
E 1000 wt. of bone: whales killed in deep water, if they 
bak, never riſe again. 

| Sperma-ceti whales do not go far north; they are 
gregarious, or in ſhoals; they go ſouthward to the Ba- 
lama iſlands in October, and return in the ſpring : moſt 
of the Bermudas whales are finbacks, 20 to 30 per an. 
caught. 

A whale ſtranded back of Cape-Cod, yielded 1 34 bar- 
rels oil, and — wt. of bone; this whale was fo fat, that, 
E ſome poor people tried the muſcular fleſh, and made 30 
barrels more of oil. In New England whaling, they go 
upon ſhares, one quarter to the veſſel or owners, the reſt 
to the company, finding themſelves victualling and whal- 
ing geer. The whalers in deep water, or at a conſider- 
able diſtance from Nantucker, fit out in the beginning 
and middle of March. Third week of July, anno 
1738, arrived our whalers from Davis Straits. The 
New England true whale, is the ſame with the European 
North-cape whales, are not eaſily killed, being agile and 
very wild; the Dutch do not fiſh them. Sperma-cett 
whales do not go far north, they pats by New Eng- 
land in October, and return in the ſpring. Grampus's, 
bottle-noſes, and the other ſmali cetaceous kind are 
called black fiſh. 
| It is not eaſily to be accounted for, that whales do not 
in courſe of years become ſcarcer ; conſidering the con- 
tinued great laughter of them by the whaling nations; 
they bring only one calf at a time after many months 
Seltation, whereas other fiſh ſpawn multitudes. 

Fiſh-oil is, 1. That from the true or whale- bone 
whale, and the other large whales. 2. Vitious oil from 
the ſperma ceti whales. 3. Black fiſh oil from gram- 
pus's, bottle-noſes, porpus's, &c. of the ſmall cetaceous 
kind. 4. Liver-oil from the livers of ſundry fiſhes, 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially of cod-hſh, 5. That from the blubber «, 
penicula adipoſa of ſeals and ſea-cows, There are tw, 
ſorts of ſeals, one ſort has its ſkin dappled or in ſm! 
ſpots, the other ſort called the Ice- ſeal, hath a large bla 
patch, runs ſlow, and is killed by a ſmall blow on ths 
head; 500 have been killed in a harbour at Newfound. 
land in a morning; the ſkins and blubber is their m. 
cantile produce. The ſea- cow or morſe is plenty up e 
the coaſts of Nova-Scotia and the gulph of St. Lauren, 
particularly at the iſland of St. John's; it is of the by. 
neſs of a middling cow (it is not the fame with th; 
manatee of the gulph of Mexico) a very thick ſkin with 
hair like that of a ſeal. | 

In cold winters the whales, as do other fiſh, keep n 
deep water. The New-England people whale with: 
drudge or ſtop-water, not with long ropes or warps a 
the Hollanders. Upon the coaſt of New-England, 
whales go northward from the middle of March to the 
middle of May. About go years ago, communitn 
annis, were exported from New-England about 5,000 
barrels of fiſh-oil, at this writting anno 1748, aboit 


10,000 barrels, notwithſtanding the whales keeping a 
greater offing. 


2. HERRINGS. In this tribe of fiſhes there are mary 
ſpecics or diſtinct kinds, viz. The ſhadd, the true ber 
ring, the alewife, the Sardinia, the anchovie, &c. l 
this article, I write only of the true or merchantabt 
herring; in good quality and large quantities, ttt) 
ſeem peculiar to the coaſts of the Britiſh iſlands, and! 
Mall in the firſt place mention theſe as a ſtandard. 

Upon the coaſts of Great Britain, herrings make the! 
firſt appearance northward (at the Weſtern Iſlands d 
Scotland they appear in the ſpring) as it is common) 
ſaid, at the * Shetland iſlands in n. lat. 61 d. * 


Shetland iſlands are the im Thule of the ancients: in * 
winter the ſeas are open, but hartaſſed with continued ſtorms, fy 
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of June; by cuſtom the Hollanders do not begin to fiſh 
until * June 24, and return to Holland in Auguſt and 
september: 2000 buſſes (a pink-ſterned catch of about 
40 to go tun) have at one time fiſhed in Braſſa ſound ; 
about Midſummer herrings are in the greateſt perfection. 
$1: is ſaid, they come from the northern deep waters (we 
hear of no herrings about Ifeland under the Northern 
polar Circle; a cod-hſhery has been attempted there, 
but turns to no good account) in a large body or fhole, 
E and meeting with the iſlands of Great Britain this ſhole 
is ſplit ; one part or wing takes along the eaſtern ſhore, 
and make in ſucceſſively into all the Friths of Scotland, 
more eſpecially in Auguſt to the Frith of Forth at Dun- 
bir and Fife Side; their next great appp-arance is at 
Vr mouth roads upon the coaſt of England, where the 
Dutch preſume again to iſh for them; thence to the 
mouth of the river Thames, and thence to the ſouthern and 
weltcrn parts ot England; at Ilfracombe, n. lat. 51d. 10 
m. within the mouth of the Severn river about two leagues 
to ſea, they 5h herrings from Michaelmas to Chriſtmas, 
and make 12,000 to 12,000 barrels per an. In the au- 
tin the herrings ſpawn, become lank or lean, and are 

aly ſit for being cured by ſmoaking called red her- 
rings; it is imagined that ſoon after ſpawning they diſ- 
a, Hear in deep water ſouth of the Britiſh iſlands: the 
w.itern ſhoal or wing of this great body, paſs amongſt 


to have no communication with the other parts of the earth. The 
Dutch Eaſt-India ſhips by a ſtanding order always return between the 
Orkney and Shetland iſlands. In Shetland their mother or indigenous 
tongue or language is Norſe or Norwegian; it was originally a Daniſh 
property, and upon king James VI of Scotland marrying a daughter 
of Danemark it was quit-claimed to Scotland. The people of any 
con ſierable buſineſs there ſpeak Engliſh, Norſe, and Dutch. 

* By a refolve of the ſenate of Hamburg, no herrings are deemed 
to be in maturity, fit to be imported to a market until Midſummer. 
Hamburg is a principal mart for herrings, it ſupplies the north-eaſt 
parts of Germany by the river Elbe and its branches, as Dantzick ſup- 
plics Poland by the Weſel or Viſtula and its branches, , 

Lewis's 
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Lewis's or“ Scots weſtern iſlands, thence this part af 
body of herrings ſubdivides when they meet with li. 
land, one column proceeds to the weſtern coaſt of Ireland 
the other column paſs along St. George's or the Iii 
chanel to the mouth of the Severn. 

It ſeems more reaſonable to think, that theſe herring; 
are conſtant retainers to the iſlands of Great Britain, ſym 
times diſappearing in deep water, and at other times q. 
pearing in ſhoal-water, according to their various fc. 
ing and ſpawning grounds; ſo as annually to make the 
Circuit of theſe iſlands ; and as is the manner of all Pa. 
ſenger fiſh, go northward towards ſummer, and ſouth. 
ward towards winter or cold weather, and in very cad 
weather take to deep or warmer water. And in fact at 
obſervation we find the herrings appear amongſt the 
weſtern iſlands of Scotland in ſpring, they are at Shetland 
and the north parts of Scotland in ſummer, they are x- 
long the eaſt and ſouth coaſts of Great Britain in au- 
tumn, and in St. George's chanel in winter. 

The Britiſh herrings ſpawn in Auguſt and September: 
when they ſpawn, the fiſhermen call it fouling of the ws 
ter; it is ſaid they go by pairs to the bottom, and ry» 
their bellies in the mud and ſand until their milts and 
rows are diſcharged ; ſoon after this the herring-filhery 
is ſuppoſed to be over, and that the herrings take 90 
ſea or deep water. 

Dantzick is the principal market for the Scots and 
Dutch white or pickled herrings; next are Hamburg and 
Stockholm; the Dutch re-pickle their herrings in Holland 

The herrings of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and 
New England, are either of a different ſpecies, or of a vat 
quality, and if in curing their quality could be remedics, 
they are not of a ſufficient quantity to ſupply the biet 
ring markets: they are caught in ſeans or maſhes; the 


* Called by the ancient geographers Zbudz or Hebrides. Here 


inhabitants. 


7 Lacies, 
have 
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have been pickled and barrelled for the Negroes in the 
Welt- India iſlands, but turned out not merchantable, 
and that branch of fiſhery was dropt. In Newfoundland 
they come in by autumn, being their laſt bait fiſh, In 
LE Now England notwithſtanding of their being a periodical 
fi, their periods are uncertain ; at preſent they arc not 
% plenty as formerly and generally ſet in to ſpawn to- 
wards the end of winter, 
E Pcriodical ſhoals or paſſengers of north ſea fiſh upon 
the caſtern ſhore of North-Atnerica, are not found ſouth 
of A d. n. lat. ſome ſtragling cod and ſalmon are ſome- 
times caught to the ſouth of Nantucket or this latitude, 


but do not anſwer the curing. 


3. Cop-FisHERY. The Scots or north ſea dry cod, 
and the New England winter dry cod, are of the prime 
ality ; they will bear watering; ſummer fiſh of New 
Togland when watered, breaks. Large winter cod dry 
£7, is the beſt ſor Bilboa market; it retains its mellow- 
«5 and will bear land- carriage to Madrid; ſmaller fiſh 
vill anſwer in other markets; in Great Britain and Ire- 
ind, they are not reckoned merchantable if under 18 
Wnchcs in length, from the firſt fin to the ſetting on of 
he tail, and are allowed no falt debenture or bounty, 
luzult and September are the beſt times for ſelling a fiſh 
ar) inthe Roman Catholick countries, their Lent ſtock 
that time is expended. 

The New England fiſhery have their ſalt from Salt- 
oitugas, Cape de Verde iſlands, Turks iſlands or Baha- 
Pas, Liſbon, and Bay of Biſcay. The fiſhermen victual 
at alt pork only, biſcuit, and rum. All cod- fiſn caught 
rom the beginning of June to the beginning of October 
re called ſummer fiſh, the others are called ſpring and 
ul fiſh or winter fiſh, and are of the better quality. 
The ſalt fleet from Tortugas generally arrives in New 
gland about the middle of April. 

New England dry cod-fiſh, is more ſalt burnt than 
noſe of Newfoundland, becauſe in New England they 
generally 
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generally uſe ſalt from Tortugas and the Iſle of Mi 
which is too fiery; at Newfoundland they make uf. 1 
falt from Liſbon and the Bay of Biſcay, of a mill, 
quality: in Newfoundland they work their fiſh h. 
down, in New England they work them belly up, ton 
ceive more falt, and add to their weight. No ſun-by;r; 
falt-burnt, or that have been a conſiderable time pick}: 
before died, are to be deemed merchantable fiſh, 
Marblehead in New England ſhips off morc d 
cod, than all the reſt of New England beſides; Arr 
1732, a gocd fiſh year, and in profound peace, Mathe 
head had about 120 ſchooners of about go tuns bi. 
then, 7 men aboard, and one man aſhore to make tie 
fiſh, is about 1000 men employed from that town, be. 
ſides the ſeamen who carry the fiſh to market; if thy 
had all been well fiſhed, that is 200 quintals to a ſax, 
would have made 120,000 quintals ; at preſent an 
1747, they have not exceeding 70 ſchooners, and mike 
5 fares yearly z firſt is to the Ifle of Sable, the cod-liſh f 
in there early in the ſpring, and this fare is full of ſpan; 
formerly they fitted out in February, but by ſtormy wa- 
ther having loſt ſome veſſels, and many anchors, cabs 
and other gear, they do not fit out until March, their 
ſecond fare is in May to Brown's Bank, and the other 
banks near the Cape-Sable coaſt, theſe are allo called 
ſpring-filhz their third and fourth fares are to &. 
George's Bank, called ſummer fiſh; their fifth and al 
fare is in autumn to Iſle of Sables, theſe are called vine 
fiſh. New England cod is gencrally cured or dry'd up 
hurdles or bruſh. Anno 1721, were curcd at Canſo dt 
Nova-Scotia 20,000 quintals of cod-fiſh z but, a5 1 
ſaid, the officers of that garriſon uſed the fiſhermen |» 
and no fiſhery has been kept there for many years. 4 
preſent anno 1747, there is cured in all places of Brtil 
North- America about 300,000 quintals dry merchait 
able cod. 
There are ſeveral other particulars relating to the cot 


fiſhery interſperſed in the former ſheets, which ve " 
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ot repeat, leſt we ſhould deviate from the character of a 
{mmary. We ſhall obſerve, that the French have been 
too much connived at in carrying on a conſiderable cod- 
| Efhery near the mouth of the river St. Laurence at 
| Galpec, contrary to treaty, becauſe it lies in Nova-Scotia. 
| Continued welterly or diy winds are not requiſite in cur- 
ing dry cod, becaule they muſt be ſweated in piles by 
ſome damp enſterly weather, W inter fiſh ought not to 
Ive ſhipt off till May; for although the preceeding froſts 
E makes them look fair, and firn1, if ſhip*d off too ſoon, 
the ſubſequent heat of the hold, makes them ſweat and 
pucrify, The ſtock filh of Norway and Iſeland, are cod 
cured without falt, by hanging in the froſts of winter 
upon ſticks, called Rocks in Dutch. 


4. SMALLER FISHERIES uſed in commerce; we ſhall 
mention a few. 

Scale Fiſh fo called, viz. Haddock, Hake, and Pol- 
luc, which in New England are cured in the ſame manner 
2s dry cod; thoſe together with the dry cod that is not 
ht for European markets, are ſhip'd off to the Weſt-India 
lands, towards feeding of the Negro ſlaves, and make a 
conſiderable article in our trade to the ſugar-iſlands. 

Mackrel, ſplit, falted and barreled tor the Negroes in 
the ſugar-iflands, are caught either by hook, ſeans, or 
maſhes; thoſe by hook are the beſt, thoſe by ſeans are 
worſt, becauſe in bulk they are bruiſed ; mackrel will 
not take the hook, unleſs it have a motion of two or 
three knots, if quicker they will take the hook, but their 
wy being tender gives way, and the mackrel is loſt. 
There are two ſeaſons of mackrel, ſpring and autumn, 
the autumn mackrel are the beſt; thoſe of the ipring 
appear about the middle of May, very lean, and vaniſh 
In two or three weeks. 

Sturgeon very plenty; ſome are 12 feet long, and 
weigh 400 wt. formerly a merchant of Boſton contract- 
edwith ſome fiſhmongers in London. Anno 1721, he ſent 
1500 cags of 40 to g0 wt. (the contract was for 5000 


cags 


| 
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cags per an.) the fiſh were good but too falt or ill. 
cured; this fiſhery did not anſwer, and it was dropt. 
London is ſupplied with ſturgeon from Dantzick, Harm. 
burg and Pilau. 

Salmon are plenty in all the Britiſh North-America 
rivers from Newfoundland to about n. lat. 41 l. they 
ſet in to Maſſachuſctts- Bay about the middle of April; 
they do not chuſe warm weather, therefore do not con. 
tinue there long after having ſpawn'd; further north 
they continue many months. This ſalmon is not cf a 


good quality, and is not ſo good for a market, as the 


lalmon of Great- Britain and Ireland, 

Ale wives by ſome of the country people called herrings; 
they are of the * herring tribe, but ſomewhat larger than 
the true herring; they are a very mean, dry, and inſipid 
fiſh; ſome of them are cured in the manner of white 
herrings, and ſent to the ſugar iſlands for the ſlaves, but 
becauſe of their bad quality they are not in requelt : in 
ſome places they are uſed ro manure land; they are very 
plenty, and come up the rivers and brooks into ponds 
in the ſpring, having ſpawn'd they return to ſca; they 
never take the hook. 

For SPENDING FRESH. Belides the above men- 
tioned fiſh, which are allo cat when freſh, there are many 
forts which are not cured and ſhip'd off. In New-Eng- 
land they are generally well known, and are much the | 
ſame as in Britain: we ſhall refer them to the ſections of } 
New-England, = 

Many ſh go up the rivers, and into ponds, earlier or 
later in the tpring to ſpawn, viz. ſalmon, ſhad, ale- 
wives, tom-cod, tmelts, &c; and many good laws have 
been made in New-England, to prevent their paſſages 
irom being ſtopt by wares, &c. as they are of great bene- 
fit to the inhabitants near theſe rivers and ponds. 


* The pilchard or halecula is not found in theſe parts; it is no 
where heard of, but upon the coaſts of Devonſhire and Cornwall in 
England ; Dartmouth lies in the centre of the pilchard ſiſnery; they 
are caught from the beginning of Auguſt to the beginning of No- 


vember; it is ſmaller than a herring, SECT, 
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SB C4: v.11, 
Concerning Neva Scolia, on L Accad:e. 


III country was called Nova: Scotia by Gr Wiillia: 
Alexander, ft cretary of tate for Scot! anc |; by means 


. 


ir Ferdinando Gorge, preſident of the N. w. England 
or Viyrnouth Company, he obtaincd a royal giant, Sept. 
10, anno 1621; he was afterwards create} lord Alex— 
ander, viſcount of Canada, and car] of Stirling, anno 
va. The French call it L' Accadic, an abbreviation 
or corru ption of Arcadia in the Morca oi Greece, a north- 
hilly country of the Peloponnetus : [ titherto, it can= 
ot be called a colony; it is only an impotent Britiſh 
gatt on in an illb regulated French ſett! ement The 
Fes en ſettlers and the Britiſh garriſon officers (with 
mech impropriety) call the inhabitants Neutrais, though 
wr the protection and in allegiance to the crown of 
(reat-DBritaing there are no Britiſh ſettlers to compole 
na mbly or legiſlature tor making of laws aud raiſing 
Us rA , 
Ine French had early ſettlements in SGD gr or 
a a: Scotia; capt. Argol from Virginia, anno 1613, 
i! Port-Royal and St. Cro! X, and bro; ught away two 
ech veſſels. M. Biencourt was at that time governo. 
00 Port-Royal: Argol broke up ſome French! 1 
Sugadahock and L'Accadic call: d put of NewFran 
vi Terra Canadenſis; at prelent the country north of St. 
lamence river, only, retains this nanie: this exp. dition 
argol's made way for fir William AN patent. 
v7 illiam admitted ſome aſſociates, anno 10623; they 
N oer a hip with ſome feitlers, but they all returned 

gland the ſame year, and the French procuudcy in 
heir Cttlemnivnns K. Charles I, anno 1025, upon his 
. with Henrietta Maria, a daughter of iance, 

5] claim'd Nova Scotia to the French. 
| ' The re have been many revolutions i the property an- 
wOMinion of Nova Scotia. 

You, I. | U t. Anno 
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1. Anno 1627 and anno 1628, fir David Kirk 14 
aſſociates, upon a private adventure, but by commit 
from the king or crown of England, conquereq th. 
French ſettlements in Canada and Nova Scotia; 434 

atents were obtained from the court of England, h. 
which the lands called Canada, north of the river 8. 
Laurence were granted to fir David Kirk, and the nnd, 
called Nova Scotia ſouth of the ſaid river were confirm. 
ed to fir William Alexander. 

2, Sir William ſold the property to M. Claude de! 
Tour D*Aunay, a French proteſtant, and anno 1633, 
March 2, by treaty king Charles quit-claim'd it toFrauce al 

3. Cromwell ſent col. Sedgwick; he reduced it ang re! 
1654, and it was confirmed to England by treaty in th: | 
year following; M. St. Eitienne, ſon and heir of the 
above Claude de la Tour, came to England, made out |; 1 
claim, and had the property ſurrendered to him; thi 
La Tour fold the property to ſir Thomas Temple, 9 
Was governor and in poſſeſſion of the property until ang 
1662 ; it was then delivered up to the French by king 
Charles II (that race ought to be called ſons of France, 
not ſons of Great. Britain) who agreed with the Tempo '* 
for a ſum of 10,0001. ſterl. to be paid them (but it never t 
was ſatisfied) upon account of their right. 

Menival was appointed governor, and built a {mai 
ſtockaded fort, called Port-Royal, upon a baſon, 11 ©: 
miles from the bay of Fundy ; Nova Scotia was con turmn lone 
ed to the French by the Breda treaty, anno 1667, in 
manner of a.quit-claim. La Tour, a French proteſ e 
upon his returning to the Roman Catholic way ot v0! 
ſhip, had it confirmed (as to property) to him by 
court of France. La Tour in the various vici!i;cucl *<x: 
was Proteſtant when the country was under the domi 
of England, and Roman Catholic when it was ſubject ( 
the king of France. La Tour built a fort at St. Jo 
river; M. Donnee the French governor of L'Accade 
deemed it irregular, and inconſiſtent with the royal pi 
rogative; while La Tour was in France, he reduced ll 

4 * 
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in) inhumanly deſtroyed La Tour's wiſe and family. La 
Tour became poor, borrowed a large ſum of money of 
I. Belle Ile, a rich merchant and trader to North A- 
yerica, and aſſigned over to him one half of the pro- 
voce or ſeigneurie. 


ilegiance and fidelity to the crown of England, but ſoon 
voted in conformity to Roman Catholic and French 
ü, and continued their ſettlements; ami by the 
mary of Ryſwick, anno1697, Great Britain quit cd 
tto France. N. B. The New England exp<Jitro:: ed 
im Buſton (Nantaſket is in Boſton harbour) 28th 
Abri, came before Port-Royal fith May, 11 two or 
tice days Menival ſurrendered, and the French garriſon 
Was ſhipped oft. 

Anno 1704, major Church with 550 voluntiers viſited 
Penoblcut, Paſſamaquady, and Les Mines; they brought 
off about 100 priſoners ; in July they attempted Port- 
Royal, but in vain. 

Capt. Rowſe of Charleſtown, anno 1706, as a flag of 
tice was ſent to Annapolis to exchange or redeem pri— 
ners; he, with ſome of his owners and aflociates in 
boſton, were under ſuſpicion of ſecret contracts, “ to 
ſopply the French enemy, indictments were laid againſt 
tem for high miſdemeanours; they were fined, but their 
ne renfirted : one trip they brought home 17 priſoners, 
rext trip only 7 priſoners. 


At preſent, anno 1747 and 1748, the ſame game is played, in- 
baue, from Rhode Iſland, New York, and Philadelphia; if this illicit 
ade ſupplied the enemy only with ſuperfluities and extravagancies 
© 2 good price, perhaps in policy it might be connived at; but to 
ueve their neceſſities inſtead of diſtreſſing them (which the procla- 
maſon of war in expreſs Words requires) ſeems to be a degree of 
\c2lon, or at leaſt of high miſdemeanor. 
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Anno 1707. 8, March 13, from New England there 
proceey Cd an expedition againſt Port-Royal, under co. 
arch, with two regiments of militia, Wainwright and 
Li! ton, covered by i: e Depttord man of war from Er 3 
Jand, and the province-galley; this expedition had no 
frect, and the officers of the Deptford were blamc ; 
negligent or refractory. 

Anno 1709, col. Nicholſon and capt. Vetch apply x 
the court of Great- Britain, for ſca and land forces to re. 
duce Canada; there being at that time a fort of cour 
war, it was not attended to, but upon their loliiciting a1 

expedition of leſs conſequence, viz. to reduce Port- Royal 
"Re the country of Nova Scotia, this was obtained. 

No va Scotia continued with the French from anno 

1663 2 (fir William Phipps's reduction and ande of 1 
anno 1690 may be said to be only momentary) until 
anno 1710, it was then reduced by a force from G reat 
Pritain, and from New England, under col. Nicho he, 
aud confirmed to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrec, 
ang thus it remains to this day. 

This expedition under general Nicholſon (with h. 
ſtructions to all the governors of New England to be !- 
ſiſting) and adjutant general Vetch, was as Tollow s, ani) 
1910, | ly 15, Nicholſon with ſome Britiſh officers, 2 
col. Reaving's marines arrive at Boſton from England, 
for the intended expedition: the armament ſet out fim 
Boſton, Sept. 18, conſiſting of the Dragon, Fal mouth, 
L. eoſtaff, and | Feverſham men of war, The Star bond, 
and ang Fo. allac nuſſets province-galley, with tranſports, a | 


aj] 26 fil; the land forces on board were, one regu mort 


«4 
of marine 5 England, two regiments of Maſſaci: 
lcts-hay, one regiment of ary w and one regime 
Gl FEST Ha mpſhire and Rhode Ian. 100 3 COMM mon ed dr 


the queen, and armed by her gift; they arrived at Por 


Roy: 1 in nx d. Js (che grenadiers of Walton's regime 


were commanded by N45 ſcarene, the EN ſent governo Oo 


f\ N!!! 40 lis for 7. and commander! 171 ch dich of 4 
aller a mal} atialr of cannonading and bom bardins; 
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prench governor Subercaſſe capitulated, and October 3, 
* tort was delivered up, and col. Vetch according, to 
tructions becomes governor. The terms of cant; 
je n were, that all the French, being 4 121 dh rio! as wo ih 
je Banlieu, or three miles of the fort, thall be under 
-p rotection of Great Britain, upon their taking the 
rzyer oaths of allegiance; ; the oth. r French ſettlers 
ere left to diſcretion, that in caſe the French make in- 
ens upon the frontiers of New Ingland, the British 
hal! make repriſals upon the French in Nova Scotia, oF 
making ſome of their chief inhabitants flaves to our Hu. 
et n otwithltanding, the French of 1? Accadic com- 
ntl ties, but the Port-R oyal and Cape Sable Indians 
(fre terms of amity and alliance; the garriſon allowed 
to march out with fix cannon and two mortars, afterwards 
bt 2:3 by Nicholſon for 7499 livres 10 fols: the garriſon 
| alted of 258 ſoldiers with their officers, and other jn- 
rants, in all 481 perſons male and female, were ſhip- 
bed to Rochelle in France; general Nicholſon ſent m. ajor 
Ur ringſton, and M. Subercaſſe ſent baron St. Caltcen to 
tie marq. De Veaudril gencral of Canada, to acquaint 
an with this event; they arrived at ume e. 18, 
= e men of war and traniports fail for Bolton, Oct. 14, 
caving a garriſon in Port Royal, now called Annapolis 
k . | of 200 marines and 2 50 New England voluntters; 
Icy were relieved nextycar by 400 of tlie troc ps deſtine 0d 
tor Canada. The New E.ngland charge in this expedition 
va upwards of 23, 000d. It. reimbur fed by parliament, 
The French governor's commiſſion was in theſe w ord; 
aniel Auger de Subercaſſe, knight of St. Lows 5 
vernor of L*Accadie, of Cap. Breton lands ag Lane 
auc nt from cape Roz; Aer, of the great riverSt. Laurence 
«5 147 as the calt parts of Quenebec river. 
ere it isnot improper to annex the following digrefTion, 


A Dar Non 9 725 "my Britifh EXPEL: ns . 
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Anno 1690 the New b Ae having reduced Port- 
Roya, and all the reſt of Nova Scotia or 1 Accaclie, 
1 3 Were 
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were ericouraged to attempt Quebec in Canada the ſame 
year; they ſet out too late in the year, want of experi. 
ence in their principal officers, ſickneſs amongſt rj; 
men, and the army of 1000 Englith with 1500 India J 
who at the ſame time were to march from Albany, ty 
the way of Lake Champlain to attack Monreal by way 
of diverſion, to divide the French forces, not proceeding, 
occaſioned a miſcarriage, with the loſs of 1000 men, ard 
a loſs of many of their tranſports in their return, with 
great Charge incuricd, which charge occaſioned the fir 
emiſſion of a pernicious * Paper Currency by way dt 


* The odium which I bear to this fallacious and deſigned chte 
of a plantation goverment public 1aper Currency, leads me to anti 
cipate a lit! upon the article of Faper Currencies deſigned for ue 
Appendix; this jpudaric or Icole way of writing ought not to be 
confined to lyric poetry ; it ens io be more agreeable by its 14 


ricty and uns, than a ri ory connected account of things: ſonic 
perhaps of no tale Laine 1c or want of method; and on the other 
lay a fir: ootervant eic of words, they call pedarry, 

I have obſerved, 41 0. Vaper-Money-making aſſemblies hare 
been lep:i!atv!; 1914. , 6 repreſentatives of people who fron, 
ncogni a! if ſeneſe, have been under. a necell:\ 
of mortga, .- ds are a rcal permanent eſtate, bu: tte 
debt in Fa; rene 5) multiplication depreciates more aud 
more; thus 4 nominal value increaſes, and tien 
debt in nom. i and the large quantities of Paper 
Credit is pro; 535 on of the debtors, and to the ditac- 
vantage of ruc +  Auitrious irugal part of the color): 
this is the wicr 44 e 111quitous Paper Currency. 

A public rc | © 1 rency, is a great promoter of expecit- 
ons. 1, Iheſe bis 40 ay the charge are ſoon expedited, but 
with a coniequet.: © C4!ain rumous effect. 2 This affu- 
ence of paper credit en or encourages people to borrow and run 


in debt, beyond 1197 {te er can extricate. 3. Debtors when ca 
led upon by thei cu Gr om inliſting, by acts of their legiſlatures 
are indulgcd or refpite.. tor ſome conſiderable time; thus towards the 
Cape Breton e pedition, anno 1 455 in leis than two months, in the 
province of Maflachu te Hay, out of 200500 fencible men capable to 
march, zog enliſted, and were a dead loſs to the province : 20-0 
more, that is two regiments, were propoſed by — to be added do 
the garriſon of Louiiburg, but cannot be compleated ; and to 0: 
three thoultand more towards demoliſhing of a French out- fort cat 
Crown-Point, which we cannot pretend to mantain, but abar.don tos 
* 


puble 
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ablic bills of credit to pay this charge: there ſailed from 
Boſton frigates and tranſports 32, having 2000 land- 
men aboard; the admiral called the Six Friends carried 
14 guns; they failed from Boſton, Auguſt 9, did not 
arrive before Quebec till October 5, landed 1400 men 
under general Walley about one league and half from 
the town, were repulſed two or three times with great 
loſs. Baron La Hontan, who was then at Quebec, ſays, 
« The New England men did not want courage, but 
wanted military diſcipline ; that fir William Phipps's 
conduct was ſo bad, that he could not have done leſs 
than he did, if he had been hired by the French, to 
ſtand (till with his hands in his pockets ; if they had 
come directly againſt the town, it would have ſurten- 
dercd, but they were dilatory in their conſultations at a 
diſtance, which gave time to reinforce the place with 
regular troops, militia, and ſavages ; fir William bom- 
barded the town from four veſſels, and did damage to 
the value of five or ſix piſtoles; in the town were only 
12 great guns, and very little ammunition.” 

Anno 1711, the ſcheme and expedition for reducing 
ot Quebec and Placeniia, and conſequently all Canada 


rebuilt by the French for one tenth of the charge which it may coſt 
us in reducing it: (Quebec reduced by a force from Great-Britain 
will iave us both men and money, and effectually bring all Canada 
imo our hands.) Some evil genius ſeems to preſide or prevail at 
preſent, by the apparent deſtruction of the perſons and effects of 
this jaded province of Maſſachuſſets-Bay. 

When I happen upon this ſubject, I cannot avoid being more ſan- 
guine (but in truth) than ſome Paper-Money patriots may judge 
teaſonable: that I may not preclude what is to be ſaid in the Appen- 
dix, concerning Plantation Paper- Currencies, I ſhall only inſtance the 
vaſt incredible damages that perſonal eſtates have ſuffered in New 
England, by depreciation of denominations from the multiplying of 
a nominal Paper-Currency. Anno 1711, by a& of aſſembly the 
exchange of the government bills upon account of the ſham Canada 
expedition, was fixed at 140 New England for 100 ſterl. At pre- 
lent in the ſpring, anno 1748, it is with merchants 1000 New Eng- 
land for 100 ſterl. perhaps from male adminiſtration only. 
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and Newfoundland, to ingroſs the Cod fiſhery, r was 
concerted by the new miniſtry, ſollicited br Nicholl fon; 
the regimen ts of Kirk, Hill, Windreſs, C layton, a, 0 
Kaine, from Flanders, together with Sey mour's, Diſny;" 
aud a battalion of marines from England, under We 
manch of brigadier Hill, brother to the new ſavourite ) " 
Maſham, in 40 tranſports, with a quadron of 12 line c; 
bat le ſhips. ſeveral frigates, two bom b-veſſels, a 
train of artiliety unde col. King, with 40 fine horics, 2: 
Arp chey failed from England, April 25, ar. 
rived at Boſton June 7 25: by order from home there w; 15 
a congreſs at New | ondan falle ur plantation governors 
north ot rc: 57 lVania will Nicho! Jon, 0 concertmeati arcs; 
tothe Erich yoops were joined tworegiments f. om Nl 
tachuſicis-Bay, Rhode Iland, and New Hamplhure, to at- 
tick Quebec, while the wmilitia from ban , New 
York, and Jerfeys, with the ludians of the Gre 10 


4 


* 
LILIC 


called, 2 808 gene eral N icholion, marched by land f. 
Albany, Augult 20, to attack Monreal for diverſion: it | 
Was a! dea 4 that t cy were retarded at Boſton for want of 
proviſions; they did not fail till July 0; there were 63 
veſlels, carrying 6463 troops; Augult 18 they anchored 


' 
, 
Tu 
1 
11 


n 


+ Or rather to draw off ſome of our troops from annoying the 
French in Flanders, and finally by mitcarry' ing to contribute toad 
making the people of S cat Britain tired of the Kar with France 

4 Four of the principal men of the five Indian Tribes or Natior:, 
who he between our { len ts and Canada, called the Four Ring, 
were ſent over to England to — this expedition. 

Sir Hovenden Walker wrote to governor Dudley in Boſton, © | 
concur with the o-inion of all the ſea and land officers here, that dhe 
government of this colony have prejudiced the preſent expedition 
inſte ad of a latin 4 it. ho 

Admiral Wa ker having demanded a ſupy!y of ſailors, the gover- 
nor ind council repreſent, That the ordivary guards for the a- 
coaſt, and inland forces, with theſe detached for the preſent cx. 
Cition, arc ur wards of two t! ane md men; which, upon a 
examinat.un into the muſter- rolls, is more than one fifth of I tlie 
perſons within this got vernment cee of bearing arms; therefore 


it was inconſiſtent with the fafc; y of tl lis he r maßen „s Prov ince 9 


ſpare «+ An * Dior men — 18985 W 4 ua S 3 Th Oo oXcC 1vC la: d. forces a! ad 10 2 
ſailors in cur trauſperts. 
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the bay or harbour of Gaſpce on the ſouth fide of the en- 
ance of St. Laurence river, to wood and water, Aug. 23 
1 the night-time, contrary to the advice of the pilots, 
na fog they fell in with the north ſhore, and upon the 
1a;ds of eggs loſt ® eight traniports, and 884 men. In 
council of war, it was reſolved, that by reaſon of the 
;2-0rance of the pilots, it was impracticable to proceed; 
and that advice ſhould be ſent to recall gen. Nicholſon 
ſrom proceeding to Monreal. The fleet anchored in 


TETE 


{i'd from Spaniſh river Sept. 16, and in 21 days were 
1 ſoundings near the chanel of England. Oct. 16, at 
© {Iclen's, the Edgar, with the admiral's journals and 
cher papers, was blown up, and the voyage (as ſome 
uin that inhumane wicked manner ſettled, The 
(urge incurred by the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay 
as ſomething more than 24,000 l. ſterl. allowed by par- 
17:ent, and converted into debentures transferrable, and 
ca:ing intereſt; it is probable the Maſſachuſſetts de- 
rand of 198,000 l. ſterl. charges incurred in reducing 
Loviſbourg, may be fatisfied in the ſame manner; theſe 
cc>crtures to be transferable only towards cancelling the 
provincial bills of public credit, that accurstD PAPER 


%\ 


\ 
| 
1 
( 


(nN ex, in Which the honeſt, induſtrious, irugal peo- 


* Wereof one was a New-England vidtualler, whoſe men were 
iz Cd, 

1 By an intercepted letter from Caſta Bella governor of Placentia, 
0 , ontchartrain French ſecretary of ſtate, it appears, that the 
enen had not exceeding 7c men in that garriſon and country, con- 

i mutt have proved an eaſy conqueſt. | 
deu they muſtered at Spaniſh river, the number cf men aboard 
eu Of war and tranſports were 7043 ; although they had nor 

Ceccching 10 weeks proviſion, at ſhort allowance; in two or three 
e Placentia might have been reduced, garriſoned, and the fleet 
che to Great Britain without ſuffering for want of proviſions; 
cat t lay ſuch was the fatality, but ſuch was the deſtination of the 
a wicked miniſtry, 
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ple have loſt almoſt the whole of their perſonal eſta; 


by depreciations; but not to be intruſted in any ſha, 
with fallacious money-making and indebted g—_;. 
and a lies. 

Our * next Canada expedition proved abortive in: 
ſhorter time from the conception; but mo, we ſuppoſce 
to have been occaſioned by ſome natural good Þ pylicy 
cauſes, and not from premeditated deſigned means 
miſcarriage, as in the former. By orders dated - 


" 


1746 from the duke of Newcaſtle, ſecretary of ſtatc x 


Romantic expeditions have been the bane of our northern <. 
lonies, by incurring a paper public credit, made a currency and le 
gal tender. The ill concerted, and worſe executed, expedition arrg 
1 C, againſt Canada, introduced this vicious currency: the very, very, 
very raſh, but very, very, very forturate expedition againg Cape. Hie. 
ton or Louibourg, I hope may terminate public paper currercy; 
the dare © to all infiltricus frugal people is flagrant ; that is, filver 
(by thi :>pec:ruon from 3Os. per 0z. was depreciated to 60s. pero: 
thus all good honeſt men (ical eſtates, ſpecialties, the falarics 2d 
wages of our legiſlatures excepted) lolt one half of their eſtates; au 
by taxes to ch is debt, do loſe in courſe of years, perhaps one 
quarter nv © v1 their principal eſtates; that is the induſtrious and tru- 
gal, from the beginning of the project of the Cape Breton expediion, 
in the ſpace of two years have loſt three quarters of their eſtate if 
reimburſed from the parliament of Great Britain the taxes being o 
one quarter will be eaſed: {ome ſay this is the natural conſequence 
from the indebted members of the legiſlature, 

+ Vulgar minds cannot dive into wyſteries of ſtate, no more than 
into myſteries of religion; that is, whether this not followed Carat 
expedition was only a feint, to make the French ſecure and guar. 
upon the coaſt of Eritany; that the ſhips, merchandize, and fore: 3 
Port Lewis, Port L' Orient, &c. might fall an eaſy prey: or whether tte 
allowing duke d'Anville's ſquadron with land- forces to fail early i 
the ſummer without moleſtation in Europe and America; was, hi: 
Cape Breton might fall into the French hands again, or that they mig 
reduce Annapolis with Nova Scotia to be delivered up again to Britain 
at a peace, as an equivalent for Louiſbourg with Cape-Breton iſlands, 

if not retaken by the French; this may be imagined from the del 
of Leſtock and lieutenant-general St. Clair's ſailing, *till too late 1% 
the year, and afterwards by a feint, converting the expedition inte: 
deſcent upon the coalt of Pritany, to abate the popular clamour {or 
their not proceeding againſt Canada; all this to prevent puzzung h 
a ſubſequent congreſs tor a peace. 5 
* 


tue 
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we court of Great-Britain; all the Britiſh governors in 
North-America are required to raiſe each of them, fo 
= y independent companies of 100 men, as they can 
ure and effect: thoſe of New- York, New Jerſeys, Pen- 
| vania, Maryland, and Virginia, to be formed into one 
corps, to be commanded by brigadier Gooch licutenant- 
governor of Virginia; ; the king to be at the charge of 
arming, paying, and cloathing of theſe troops, but the 
{-vcral colonies to furniſh levy- money and victuallin 
Virginia lent 2 companies, Maryland 3, Penſylvania 4 
| Tericys 5, New-York 15, being 29 companies; theſe 
were de ſigned againſt Crown- Point, and from thence 
againſt Monreal ; the two Virginia companies remained 
1 the fort of New- York, the regular troops were ſent 
von the expedition; the yellow fever at this time pre- 
vailed at Albany, therefore the troops for the expedition 
vous at Saratago about 30 miles higher up Hud- 
1 river: Maſſachuſetts-Bay raiſed 20 companics, Con- 
b ecticut 10, Rhode-Iſland 3, New- Hampſbire 2, being 
companies; theſe were to join the Britiſh land- forces 
" uk lieutenant- general St. Clair, with a ſquadron of 
nor war from England to reduce Quebec and ali Ca- 
ha, while Gooch was making a diverſion at Monreal, 
bs „Rage further up the river of St. Laurence; theſe co- 
luny militia Were to receive part of the booty, and to be 
ent home when the ſervice is over. 


Admiral Leſtock's being appointed commander of the 
[quacron deſtined for this « expedition, in place of admi- 
a Warren, a man of integrity, and the delays until too 
ate in the year, plainly evinced that the reduction of 

3 at that time was not intended. As the gover- 
nors of the ſeveral colonics had no inſtructions to diſmiſs 
their levies; theſe levies were continued on foot ; the 

ialtachuſerts men were diſpoſed into two regiments 

wv aldy*s and Dwight's z at the requeſt of governor Maſ- 
carene 5 or 6 of Waldo? 8 companies, the 3 companies of 
R ode: Hand, and the 2 companies of New-tampthire, 
were 
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were “* ſent for the protection. of Nova Scotia NET Ot!y 
1520 men were deſigned to join the ſouthern levi. 

order to reduce 4 Crown-P oint fort, built by the Fre: 
as a rendezvous and place : of arms for diſturbing our 


tlements of New-England and New. York, fee p. fl. 


Some miſunderſtandings betweenthe ſeveral governmess 
and the contagious ſickneffes Which prevailed about /\ 
bany, prevented the proſcc ution of this deſign: the or: 
der for diſmiſſing or diſhanding of the 2 nada levics, 
not arrive until October, anno 17 747 „they were accord. 
ingly diſmiſſed, and have pro duced another crop of i. 
dlers, the bane of all countries. 


Here we ſhall continue the hiſtory of the ſcveral 
erings or ſkirmiſhes which we have had in Nova Scala 
with the Canadians, the other French, and their Indians 

After the reduction of Port-Royal or Annapolis-Roval 
by general Nicholſon, anno 17 Lo, notwithſtanding tha! 


98 -% 


The three companics from Rhode. Iſland were ſhipwreched near 
Martha's vineyard, the two companies of New-Hampſhire went 19 
ſea, but for 8 trilling reaſon put 1 ack, and never procecded; ie 
want of theſe five companies was the occaſion of our forces Being 
overpowered by: the Canadians at Minas with a conſiderable favs! 
ter. | ute this expreſſion becaule many of them were not fairly wk 
in a military manner. 

lere I cannot avoid mentioning the impropricty of the ___ 
AUXILIARIES, Which properly lignigcs toreign troops in aid; 
as the troops ſent from New-England for the protection of "Nom 
Scotia, belonged to the lame crown or dominion, and perhaps may 
more properly be called ſuccours, or re-inforcements. 

+ Formerly New England was generally in time of the French 
wars annoyed from the north-caltward ; but this war our annoyance 
is north-weſtward, that is from Crown- Point: in former wars there 
was a neutrality between the New-York or Mohawk Indians, auc 
the French India $; ſo that a conſiderable trade was eaſily car, 1ed 
on betw cen Alba: w.4 11G ivionrea), to the advantage of the peop! e Oi 
New— ds and diſadvantage of Canada: the French erected Ut, 
fort, 10 prevent this diladv antagious anterrourt e of trave. 2. 
To cxtend their Claims of dominion and foil. 1 he better to di- 
turb our ſettlements -in times of war. New- Vork government in 


U 


former French wars did not ſuffer, in this war they have ſuffered 
much. 


1 * 
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by the capitulation, the inhabitants without the Banlieue 
were to be“ Neutrals, they continued their hoſtilities; 
bolttlities continuing, the French miſſionary prieſt, and 
ve of the principal inhabitants upon the river of An- 
papo is, were ſeized and kept as hoſtages, for the inha— 
{nts future good behaviour; even notwithſtanding ot 
precaution, Capt, Piccon with 60 men being ; ſent up 
ever for timber to repair the fort, they were way⸗ 
il by the French and their Indians, this party were all 
made captives.— Many other hoſtilities were 


ter the peace of Utrecht, a continued tranquillity 
[ihe war between New-England and their caſtern in- 
ns; the French miſonarics perſuaded the Indians, 
that the Vngliſh had encroached upon th err lands. Anno 
721% in June, capt. lin a Nova Scotia trader, Mr. 
\cuton collector of Nova Scotia, and others, Were cap— 


* 
* 


ta at by the Indians at Palamaquady, but were ſoon“ 
rej ated, becauſe gov. Doucet cf Annapolis had made n 
prifal * 22 Indians. Along Canpe- Sa zie ſhore the la- 
clan: A Zan to inſult our fi{h1 gong vo fix F in July thete 
Indians take ſeveral fiſhing veſſels on the Cape- Sable 
coat, or and captivate many ol their men; governor 
s at Canſo fits out two armed flo IT | 
. Hate many lnclians, anch PUL 471 end to 
woving, anno 1724. Anno 1723, July 
Caniy upon Duzrci's | | * 
men, one woman and one child. Anno I72.4, in Jul, 
party of Indians attack Annapolis of Nova S' Ott, 


i! : 


Een 180 houlcs, Al IQ Kill nie lerſeant, 41710 1 
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\t preſent it ſcem an impropriety in t 
and pariſon of Annapolis, an d in the 9 #21 
New England, to call the | rench ini bitan 
IRA! on becaule, 1 Thee rene h inha! 
tinued our enemies, A and in fact dic "7 
pi op Ie, in breach of this neuiralicy. 
WW, hole province of Nova Scotia or 1. 
Great Britain. 3. The principal nien of | 
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man of a party that ſallied: in the fort they ® ſhot an Mt" 
ſcalp'd one of the Indian priſoners as a repriſal for the hi. 
dians ſhooting and ſcalping of ſerjeant Me Neal; 14 
burn two French houſes as a reprifal for the two Eng 
houſes burnt ; ſeveral Engliſh living without the {or 
were captivated, but ſoon ranſomed by the French. 

From this time until the French war in the ſpring, 
anno 1744, this neglected non- effective garriſon of \;. 
napolis continued in a profound peace, and ſupine ind 
lence. In the beginning of the preſent French war, the 
fort o Annapolis was in a miſerable condition; the gu. 
rifon ſoldiers did not exceed eighty men, capable of f. 
tiguing duty; hogs and ſheep from without paſſed u 
foſſces or ditches, and mounted the ramparts at plc. 
{ure. 

War was declared by Great Britain againſt France 't': 
French had declared war ſome weeks before) ann. 17::, 
March 29; the proclamation of war did not arrive i: 
Boſton until June 2; the French of Cape-Breton wer: 
more carly in their intelligence, and the garriſon of: 
not tenable poſt of Canſo could not (in caſe the gener. 
inſtructions were ſuch) have timely advice to abandcn 
it; accordingly about 900 men, regular troops an n'- 
litia, were by M. Duqueſnel governor, ſent under N 
Du Vivicr from Louiſbourg ; they ſeize Canſo May 11, 
there were four incompleat companies of Phillip's tc. 
giment in garriſon, not exceeding 80 men, with a ma 
of war tender; the French burn the ſmall ſettlement, 
conditions were, to be carried to Louiſbourg, and t 
continue there one year, and thence to be ſent to Boſton 
or Annapolis; but were ſent to Boſton ſooner. 

In June a few ſmall veſſels (Delabrotz, afterwards taken 
by the Maſſachuſctts- Bay province ſnow privateer, con 
mander) from Louiſbourg annoy St. Peter's, and lol 


In ſome Chriſtian countries ſuch repriſals in cold blood up"! 


people not perſonally guilty, would have been deemed barbarous at 
inhuanane. 


Loe 
OL 
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ether ſmall harbours of Newfoundland weſt of Placentia, 
11 threatened Placentia fort. 

*Bcginning of June about 300 Cape-Sable and St. 
ſohn's Indians, under the direction of a French miſſionary 
el, M. Luttre, did attempt the fort of Annapolis; 
| they burnt the out- houſcs, dettroyed ſome cattle, killed 
tuo men, ſummoned the garriſon to lurrender, promiſ- 
| 117 000d quarters, otherwiſe threatened to ſtorm them, 
| 1900 the arrival of ſome French forces which they ex- 
pectec Irom Louiſbourg z but upon the arrival of the 
province ſnow privateer beginning of July from Boſton 
with the firſt company of militia (the government ot 
Mulachuſetts Bay raiſed 4 companies to reinforce the 
| carriſon of Annapolis) they broke up, and returned to 
Minas (or les Mines) and the women and children of 
Annapolis removed to Boſton for ſafety. 
ln September, Du Vivier with Go regular troops from 
| Louiſbourg, and about 700 militia and Indians (the above 
mentioned Indians joined him) upon the arrival of all 
tie Viaflachuletts ſuccours, particularly of capr. Gorham's 
Ian rangers (Du Vivicr had lain ſome weeks near 
Annapolis fort) he retired to Minas: ſeveral] meſſages 
F.C have been cenſured, paſſed between him and the 


* 


Here we may obſerve the forwardneſs and activity of the French 
aon, upon the breaking out of a war, who thereby have a conſi- 
ccahle advantage over the unpreparedneſs and dilatorineſs of their 
E ciciics: from that national nuſance, Cape-Breton, an effectual 
euch place of arms to diſtreſs the Britiſh north America colonies, at 
| once and before we had notice from home of a French war, there 
edl three expeditions, viz. againſt Placentia, Canſo and Annapolis- 
nu; Duqueſnel (otherwile a good officer) governor of Cape- 
ion, erred in being too forward ; he had inſtructions along with 
de declaration of war, not to attempt any expedition (this 1 learnt 
pF (om M. le Marquis de la Maiſon fort, commander of a French man 

0 war, the Vigilant of 64 guns, taken by commodore Warren and 


s pain Donglaſs) until further orders from the French court; per- 
aße, as Louiſbourg was ill garriſoned, it was ſuſpected that ſuch ex- 
editions might alarm the neighbouring popu.ous Britiſh colonies, 


| 4 prompt them to the reduction of Louiſbourg, as it really hap- 
rFened with good ſucceſs. 


garriſon 
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garriſon officers of Annapolis: the moſt favourable ac. 
count, is, That Du Vivier acquainted them that he «+. 
pected (in the mean time they might have good terme 
capitulation) from Louiſbourg ſome men ot war, one f 
70 guns, one of 56 guns, and one of 3o guns, with can. 
non, mortars, and ſtores, and a reinforcement of 2 50 me; 
troops; the anſwer of the garriſon, was, That when! 
force arrived, it was time enough to make propos 
after he had tarried there three weeks, diſappoints 6 an 
diſcontented, he retired to Minas; next day after his de. 
camping ſome trifling veſſels with cannon, mortars, and 
warlike Itcres, arrived in the baſon of Annapolis, ar! 
hearing of Du Vivier's being withdrawn, they were 
afraid of our frigates annoying of them, they ſoon re. 
moved, and as it happened, they narrowly elcaped our 
veſlels: Du Vivier from Minas went to“ Bay Vert, and 
thence to Canada, and from thence home to France, 
As the Cape-Sable and Sr. John's Indians, perſiſted 
their hoſtilitics againſt the ſubjects of Great Britain; 
November 1744, the government of the Matlachulet 
Bay declares war againſt them, declaring them enen 
and rebels; becauſe they had joined the French enemy 
blocking up of Annapolis, had killed ſome Britiſh tub- 
jects, and had commited other depredations; the Pat. 
maquady, Penobſcot, Noridwoag, Pigwocket, and other 
Indians weſtward of St. John's, are forbid to have any 
correſpondence with thoſe Indian rebels; for all Ing lian, 
al ol a line, beginning at three miles eaſt of Pas. 
maquady, and running north to St. Laurence river; the 
government ſettles for a ſhort time premiums, viz. 10+ )! 
new F tenor, fora male of 12 at. and upwards 1c: td, 


ad me Vert is +" the embarkadier from Canada to annoy e l, 


wb 


- 


4 


of Noe Scotia : upon this pals a fort would be of paler” 3 
prevent Canada iacurlons, and to obviate the perverting W ile 
French inhabitants of L*Accadie from their allegiance to the ct 
of Great Britain, 7 

+ Whereof at preſent anno 1748, 50. is equal to 20 8. t.; 0 
tenor ic only one onarter of new tcuor, 
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ind 1051. new tenor if captivated; for women and 
children 30 J. ſcalps, 551. captives. Sometime after- 
wards it was found that the Penobſcot and Noridgwog 
Indians alſo joined wich the French; the aſſembly of 
Maflachuſetts- Bay colony Augult 22, 1743, extend the 
venus for Icalps and captivated Indians to all places 
W. of Nova Scotia, 2501]. new tenor to veluntiers, and 


100 |. new tenor to tro ps in pay * 


Anno! 745 in May, .J. Martin, a licutenant from Ca- 


nada, captain of a company of Salvages or Indian rangers, 
1 true partizun, with about goo reggamuffins; Canadi- 
ans, other French and Indians; comes before Annapolis; 


they continued but a ſhort time and returned to Minas, 


and | ſippoſe by orders from Louiſbourg, went to relieve 
Loutburg at that time beſieged : capt. Donahew in the 
ſervice of the Maſſachuletts colony mer with them in 
Afſmacouſe harbour June 15, being 2 ſloops, 2 ſcooners, 
and about 60 large canocs z upon the further appearance 
of Beckett and Fones, this body of French and Indians 
retired and returned to Minas. From that time until 
de Ramlay's attempt in Sept. 1746, the garriſon of An- 
napolis ſuffered no inſults. 

From the beginning of this French war there have 
been quartered at Minas and Chiconicto and ite neigh- 
bouring French villages, a diſperſe! number of officers 
and ſoldiers from Canada; but from Martin's leaving of 
Annapolis in the beginning of July, 1745, to the arrival 
of de Ramſay in September, 1746, the garriton of An- 
64polis enjoyed their wonted reſt. 

In the ſummer 1746, a force of about 1600 men, re- 
galar marine troops, Canadian militia, and Courcurs des 


Bois, with French Indians, under the command of M. de 


Rawfay, arrive in Minas, to join the forces expected from 


If 


Du Vivier with his goo men, which reduced Canſo, had di- 

recti proceeded to Annapolis, and been joined by the Cape-Sable and 
* ſohn's Indians, he mauſt inſallibly, and with eaſe, have reduced 
ni apolis. 


Vor. I. | þ 4 


France 
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France under“ the duke d' Anville, they were much cs. 
reſſcd by our French ſubjects there; and our Minas fab. 
jects, gave to the garriſon of Annapolis pECEIT TU, and 


9 


® Tn the ſpring 1746, the French fitted a ſtrong armament at Rref! 
to be commanded by duke d*Anville heutenant-genera! des Arm; 
navalcs, to recover Leuiſbourg, and diſtreſs the Britiſh North- Ams. 
rica; they did not fail from Rochelle until June 22, they eſcaped or 
were overlooked by the Britiſh admiral Martin's ſquadron of ob 
iervation ; the court of Great Britain had certain information of their 
being ſailed, and of their deſtination; but perhaps for certain reaſon; 
of flate, Cid not ſend after them, though we had at that time an equa] 
or better armament ready to fail. This French fleet, after a tediou: 
paſſage, and having ſuſſered in a ſtorm near the iſland of Sable, di 
not arrive off of Clichutto in Nova Scotia until Sept. 10. The arma- 
ment conſiſted of 11 line of battle ſhips, ſome frigates, 2 fire-ſlips, 
tranſports, &c. having 4150 land- forces aboard. Duke d'Anville”, 
inftructions were, to proceed againſt Louiſbourgh, and when taken to 
diſmantle it, thence to proceed againſt Annapolis in Nova Scotia, and 
when taken, to garriſon it: thence he was to fail for Boſton, and bury 
it; afterwards in ranging along he was to annoy and diſtrels the 
coait of North-America, and finally to viſit our Weſt India fugar 
iſlands. 

D' Anville detached ; capital ſhips and a frigate under the com- 
mand of M. Conflaus to convoy the trade to Cape Frangois in Hilpa 
niola, and to return and join the grand ſquadron; theſe were the 
French men of war Which near Jamaica fell in with a Britiſh {qua- 
cron commanded by commodore Mitchel; but Mitchel, in effect, re. 
faled taking of them. M. Corflans's orders were, that for advice. he 
vas to Crulie upon the Cape-Sable ſhore between Cape Negroe anc 
Cape Sambro tor a limited time, and then to fail directly for France, 
they received no advice, and never joined D'Anville's ſquadron : 
theie were the ſlups that 1poke with ſome of our fiſhing ſcooners, and 
gave a feint chace to the H inchinbrook man of war ſnow Sept. 15, 
they avoided giving any alarm to our Louiſbourg iquadron. 

This Frenci armament, from their being long aboard before the. 
1ailed, and ſrom a tedious paſſage, were become very ſickly duke L 
Anville died and was buried at Chebucto] they put in to Chebutto har- 
bour, landed and encamped to recruit their health; in this place, ne2: 
one half of their people died of ſcorbutick putrid fevers and dy ten- 
teries; the Nova Scotia Indians frequented them much, and this camp 
Ineſ becoming contagious, the Nova Scotia Indians were reduced by 
above one third: they were ſupplied with fre{} provitions 110m our 
French diſtricts of Minas, Cobequid, Piiaquid, and Chicomao ; tne 
reuch commiſſaries or purſers of the ſquadron paid acco: Jing io in- 
fractions, not only ſor this freſh ſtock, but for all the proviſious 1urn 5 
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20 other intelligence: here they continued forme months 
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ut the winter ſcalon 1 1 85. ing, and no tidings oft. 
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4 
able to return to Cann 4; 1) their feiturng. due Dan 
\ 114 armament arrives in Chebucto of Nova Scotia, 
anch an ep, Is Was fert to recall them; about 400 of 
them were overtaken, and returned with De Ramſay, 
, 


ed to the Canadians and their Indians, from the corrmmencement of 
this war. Our ſquadron at Cape Breton under admiral Pownſherd, 
not viſit the French let when diſtreſted. 
ſeaſon of the „ ar being too far advanced, their ſtrengt! 
much impaired, the de:ached four men of war not having jomed 
them, and from diſappointments, and the officer in a fret wit! 
one another, it was revived ina council of war to proceed ataint 
Annapolis: by of Nova Scotia: they | la led from Chebucto, ct. 
z; after four Cays they met with a Norm off of Cape Sable, and in 
2 council of war it was reſalved to return directly for France. TW o 
the ſquadron were in the bay of Fundi, ſhips of 6 + and 35 guns; 
nat of % guns came into the baſon; our ſhips, the Cheſter, Shirley, 
2: nd Ordnance frigate, well-mann'd with land-forces, went in chace 
of them, the Che ite ran aground; the French ſhips, after having 
put aſhore an evprets, with advice to De Ramiay that the French fleet 
were returned to :'rance, eſcaped and continued their voyage nome, 


This French ar nament upon the coat, for very g $00 rea! . a- 


* 
= 


3 Boſton; in a few days, Wien great expedition, it Wa in- 
ced by 64 o country inland mit itia; the mi ia of the 124 c. . 
countries remained at home ſor their own defence, to prevent de pre- 


dations: apen.< 0. caſion Connecticut was t9 Wie {eat us Goo men 
being abo ft one half of their militia, 

3 French in Chebuclo were eight ſhips of the line; whereof 

erfait was burnt, as in capable to proceed; upon the coult of 

— 5 e the Nottingham took the Mars, the Exeter drove the Ardent 

ore, and burnt her; this was the fate of the great French armada 
or armament againſt the Britiſhi North American colonies, 

The Britiſh i juadron, commanded at firſt by admiral Warren, and 

erw ards by 8 Leſlock, with land forces under the command 
ot leut. general St. Clair, which ſeemed deſtined againſt Canada, 
and to obſerve the French ſquadron in North America, after many 
Clays, on account of contrary winds and other pretences, was 
converted to an invaſion upon the coaſt of RPritanny : the t troops 
landed at Gaimperley bay, Sept. 20, and bombarded Port POric nts 
Sept. 20, the troops retrcated, and left 4 picces of cannon, and a 
ten inch mortar, ammunition, and lores; ſome marines and aitors 
Were left behind; Oct. 1 embarked at Quimperley; afterwards ſons 
land ar : Quiberon, a. TY did a ſmall matter of dama; 26. 


I Culon, 
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Culon, and La Corne, three captains of marines, aud 
chevalicrs or knights of the order of St. Louis. Towas 
the end of September, De Ramſay comes before Ann. 
polis, made no aſſault, but encamped at ſome diſtance. 
the Cheſter man of war of 50 guns, the Shirley frigt: 
of 20 guns, and the Ordnance ſchooner, at that time 
were in the bifon of Annapolis; three COMPAanics of re. 
inforcements tor the garriſon from Boſton were arrived, 
and De Kamhay having had advice of the French fc: 
being returned to France, made the French decamp 
October 22, and return to Minas. ; 
His deſign was to quarter at Minas and Chiconi@o, 
during che winter, and to join the French fleet and land. 
forces Which were expected to reduce Annapolis, in the 
ſummer; governor Maſcarene of Annapolis, judged that 
in addition ro the three companies of voluntiers which 
arrived from Roſton in autumn, 1000 men of reintorce- 
ments from New England, might be ſufficient to diſlodge 
the French enemy, and to conſume (by purchaſe) all the 
French inhabitants proviſions produced there, in time 
roming to pievent the ſubſiſtence of the enemy, who 
might lodge there and corrupt the inhabitants; and Bri 
tiſh forces being quartered among them, might influence 
then to continue in their allegiance to the crown of Great 
Britain : Maſlachuſſets-Bay aſſembly vote 500 men to 
be ſent, Khode Iſlind 3oo men, and New Hampſhire 200 
men; the Rhode Iſland men were ſhipwrecked near Mar 
has Vincyatrd, thoſe from New Hampthire ſet out, bat 
put back upon ſome trifling excuſe, and never proce. 
d, the zoo men from Boſton only arrived; the dii4y- 
pointment of the Rhode Iſland and New Hampſhire 11-1 
was the reatun of our ſubſequent diſaſter at Minas. 
Our firſt parcel under capt. Morris arrived at Min! 
Dec. 12; when all were arrived they did not exceed 479 
en bcfides officers; water-carriage in the winter-(ca1! 


being impracticable, they marchted by land 30 eagle, 
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was quartered at Grand Pre, in a very looſe, ill-contriv'd, 
ſcattered ſituation, but on alart to pair to the main 
guar.is col, Nov b at col, Gorham in the chick 
command; ain and major Phillips with a ſmall eſ- 
corte {ct out Tor An apolis, Jan. 29; they were but nine 
miles on their wey, when the French began their attack. 

The French, w. Il informed of bur ſcattered ſituation, 
as to cantonment, and not regiular,y provided with am- 
munition and proviſion, ſet out ffom Caiconitto, Jan. 8, 
for Minas, which by head.ng of creeks and rivers is about 
zo leagues diſtance, and by - xcurſions to br! 1g along as 
many of the ſettlers and Indians as poſſible, did not ar- 
rive at Minas until Jn. 31, and began about three hours 
in the morning by many diſtant attacks or onſets at the 
2 time, in parties of 20 to 30 men; they were about 

20 of the enemy, Canalians „inhabitants, and French 
en they killed many of our men in a moſt inhu 
mane baſe manner; col. Noble, lieuts. Lechemore (ne- 
phew to the late lord Lechemore) Jones, Pickering, en- 
gn Noble, with about 70 [crjcants, corporals, and pri. 
rate men; made priſoners capt. Doane, lieut. Gerrifh, 
anch enſign Newton, in all about 6g men, the wounded 
included ; ; many of the priſoners were ſet at liberty. 

The French were well provided with ſnow- ſhoes ; 
tis neceſſary winter-marching, article we neglected: 
nowe ver, a conſiderable number of our men got toge- 
ther, but as they had not exceeding 8 ſhot per man, and 
prov:htons being ſcanty, they capitulated, 1. We are to 
march off with arms ſhouldered, drums beating, colours 
lying, through a lane of the enemy with reſted fire- 
locks. 2. To be allowed fix days proviſion, one pound 
of powder, with ball. 3. Not to carry arms in the bays 
of Minas and Chiconicto for ſix months. 

De Ramſay being lame was not in this onſet, M. Culon 
lad the command; and after Culon was wounded, M. 
: A Corne commanded; this affair being over, they re- 

urned to Chiconicto, and expecting La Jonguic re's ſqua- 

dron with land- forces from France in che ſummer, they 
XR 3 continued 
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joined at Rochelle, and ſailed from thence ; the y COnf1tied 
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of 


continued at Vlinas and Chiconicto, until they receive 
advice by ſome (torethips for C anada, which had elcaped 6 

* of La Jonquierc' s fleet being deſtroyed, May 2, 1745; 
then they returned to Canada, and have given 10 ſurth 
diſturbance to Nova Scotia: notwith{tan't a, tor ti, 
better ſecurity of the fort and Zar. fon of Anna 
Maſſachuſſets Day this Joring, 174%, ten 
ment of 7 companies of militia, 


— 


1 
14 Y, 
* 


C 
— 4 eintorc - 


Taving bricfly related the French hickerings with vn 
in Nova Scotia, we proceed to {ome further accounts 0 


that Country. 


ANN APO Is in 44d. m. N. Lat. tide 33 feet, lirs 


, 


upon a fine baſon, but the rapid tides in the hay « of 


* Anno 1747, in the {pring, the French Breſt and Rechefort fice:: 
of 38 fal, 
viz. ſeven men of war from 74. to 44 guns; of theſe the Invinchh!, 
of 74 guns, and a frigate of 419 guns (the only man of war that ei. 
caped being tak en) Were to con voy the fix Yall India ihips ; the 6- 
cher five nuf Sar, with tranſports and morchantmen, having fol- 
dicrs, flores, and nods aboard, were defncd tor Nova Scotia and 
Canada. Admirals Anſon and Warren, with 13 line of battle ſhip: 
„and a ſreſhip „ell in with them, May 3, in N. Lat. 4. 
af ma. and Huflrated two French expeditions, to Ro Bt and 
tothe EFah-Iudics: fro the men of war were taken, all the hx 
F.z# India company ſhipe, and man „* of the tranſports; we had 4c 
to $000 Fre: priloners, with their commodore or admiral M. De 
la ſononicre chef d Eſcadre, an ofd man of 50 t.; all this was ef. 
fected with a very mconfiderable loſs of men; ſeven companies of 
4 ra mptou' 3 rea im eie aboard (the Other three com panics N 
a the grand Þ alter y of Louiſbourg in Cape Breton) and behav ed wel! 
M. De St. George, a! ght of Mala, commanded that part of the 
cet which was bound to the Eaſt-Indics. 

T ſhall but] Juit rac ntion becauſe not nearly related to our ſubicc 
the action of admira lane, Oct. 14. 24%, Near Cape Finifre, 
with a ſquadron of 14 capital flips; he fell in with a French feet 
commanded by Jul. De FEntendiere chef d Eſcadre, of à large Une 
of battle ſhips. and i do merchant- men; four of the men of war weile 
deſtined to bring home a rect from Martinique 3 only two of t 
French men of war ſcaped ; the merchant-men in time of the acion 
made the beſt of their way, but ſome were picked np by our prira 
teers won aller, aud in the Weſt-Indies. 


Funcl 
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undi make a difficult navigation; into this baſon comes 
4 river of good water- carriage, without falls for 25 
miles, and near it are ſeveral ſmall villages or parcels of 
French ſettlements, which in time of peace plentifully 


* 


and cheap ſupply the garriſon with freſh proviſions and 
other neceſſaries: from cape Anne ncar Byſton harbour, 
o cape Sables are 87 leagues, from cape Sables to Anna- 
polis are 30 leagues; capt. Campbell in the Squirrel man 
of war, failed from Marblehead near Boſton harbour 
(horteſt courſe) in 23 hours. The Engliſh have no other 
footing in this province, beſides the fort of Annapolis; 
and betore this French war, a {mall fiſhery at Canſo. 

Aglate la Tour, grand-daughter to the before menti- 
oned La Tour, by management and {or {mall conſidera- 
tions, obtained procurations and quit-claims, from all the 
irs of La Tour, and Belle-iſle; ſhe married a ſubaltern 
officer in Phillips's regiment z ſhe went to England, and 
{old the ſeigneuric or property of all the province to the 
crown of Great Britain, Anno 1731, for 2000 guincas; 
the ſole property of all the province is now in the crown, 
and at preſent yields not exceeding 171. ſterl. per ann. 
quit-rent: By the peace of Utrecht, the French in Nova 
Scotia, upon their taking the Britiſh government oaths, 
vcre to continue in their poſſeſſions ; the not appropria- 
ted lands by the king of Great Britain's inſtructions were 
relerved for protcitant ſubjects; + notwithſtanding of 
this inſtruction, the French Roman Catholic ſubjects, as 
they ſwarm (as they multiply in families) make free 
With theſe crown Jands, 


+ Perhaps governor Phillips and lieut. governor Armſtrong, for 
ſceret valuable conſiderations, made to the French inhabitants ſome 
conceſſions, indulgencies, or connivances. When we recollect ſuch 
mercenary connivances ef covernors; and while our French inhabi- 
tants retain a language and religion the ſame with France, our natural 
enemy, and entirely different trom that of Great Britain; they mult 
naturally and unavoidably, upon any miſunderſtanding between the 
Britiſh and French, favour the French intereſt: theretore they mull 
be removed by ſome ſubſequent treaty, or be elbowed out, or their 
language and religion mult gradually be changed. 

X 4 Anno 


= * * 
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Anno 1717 col. Phillips was e governor of 
Nova Scotia in place of Vetch, and of Newfoundland 
in place of Moody; the four independent comp injrs 
of Annapolis, and the four independent COMPanics « 
Placentia, with two more additional companies were re. 
gimented in his favour, making a reduce! or reformeg 
regiment of 445 men, officers included. After the Frene; 
reduct on of Canſo, our ſoldiers prifon-rs arrived at An. 

napolis, being about Co men, the poor remains or re. 
prelentatives ot four companies; three of thele con pu 
nics were incorporiaicd with the five © pa 1cS of Anga 
polis, and with the fourth coti-paty on Canſo: thus at 
Annapolis were ſix Cumpanics, at Plas entia one Company, 
and the three new companies to be ſent from England to 
St, Joha's in Newfoundland, made up the reg ment of 
ten (ompanice, to be compleated to 815 men, officers 
included, the com pliment of a Britiſh marching egi. 
ment: che ein cements and recciuits for this regiment 
from England, by miſmanage ment and n glect were very 
unfortunate; aid the reguiment rei ums in an abjcct low 
tate, tho' in time of war, and continual jeopardy, trom 
our ne glb Uring French, and armaments from France. 

In Oder to coohiee this country, governor Phillip; 
Dada 1Opal infliocton 16 form a council for the man ige- 
Ties of the Civil Qtiallrs C1 the province; anc accord g- 
ly in Apr 1720, did appoint 12 counccllors, VIZ. John 
Doucet, lieut. governor, Laurence Arniſtrong., Paul Mal- 
carcne, Cyprian Southack, John Harriton, Arthur Savage, 
John Adams, | ierbert Newton, WW /1lham Skeen, Wilham 
12 215 Peter Baudfrie, and Gillam EO in "oh elgrs; Þy 
the Eo nutiuctton, of any Gf the counc e abſent from 
the DTIOVIDNCCE 4 RECESS 12 months, without Icaye from 
the command 


in che, or abſent two years without the 
Ks kave, "bis place fhall be deemed void or vacant. 

„ the abtencc Gi the governor and lent. s governor, the 
tidett Counittiur is to act as preiident of the COU, 
and oa una 6 the government: thus ann. 1739. 
PPAR clic death of licue. governor Armſiron g, major 
Malcareng, 
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Maſcarene, a ſoldier from his youth, a gentleman of pro- 
pity and exemplary god life, became and continues pre- 
{dont of the council, and commander in chief for the time 
being, of the province of Nova Scotia. As Maſcarene 
was Gy major of the regiment, and Coſhy lieut. col. of 
the regiment, and heut. governor of the fort of Annapolis, 
i conſequently his ſuperior officer; Coſby ſeemed to 
(pure the command of the province, but by an order 
om home, it was determin'd, * That whatever rank 
ay perſon may have out of the council, he muſt ſubmit 
o the laws of ſeniority, which in civil government 
01.2ht never to be diſpenſed with, but by his majeſty's 
ſp:cial order under his ſign manual.“ The governor 
Philips diſputes the moicty of the ſalary which the com- 
mander in chief of the province claims in the abſence 
vi the governor; but by an inſtruction or order from 
home, the 42 inſtruction to the governor of Virginia, is 
ad directed to take place in Nova Scotia, viz. Upon 
ue covernor's abſencc, one full moiety of the ſalary, all 
Ferquiſites, and emoluments whatſoever, ſhall be paid 
ind ſatisfied unto ſuch lieut. governor, commander in 
caicf, or preſident of our council, who ſhall he reſident 
pon the place for the time being, for the better ſup- 
fert of the dignity of the government. ? 

Cel. Phillips, governor cf Neva Scotia and Newfound- 
lan, and col. of a regiment in garriſons there, arrived 
in Botton 1720, Oct. 4; upon his arrival in Nova Scotia 
o effective men of the French Inhabitants, took the 
caths to the crown of Great Britain; at this time anno 
1-45 we reckon French inhabitants in Nova Scotia from 
3000 to 4000 fencible men; Indians in Nova Scotia not 
txceeding 250 marching men, the Contagious diſtempers 
Uo! Anville's fleet reduced them very much. 

Col. Phillips, with advice and conſent of his counci', 
5 powered to grant lands under certain limitations, 
Cut in general at 1d. [ter], Per an. Per acre quit-rent, Ro- 
en Catholicks are exccpted. Col. Pa—ps had fundry 
eins allowed by the board of ordnance lor e 

Orti- 
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fortifications and the like, at Annapolis and Canſo; anc 
were converted, as is ſaid, to his own proper uf, Jg 
time of peace the garriſons in Nova Scotia and Nau. 
foundland, with a reduced regiment of foot, and detach. 
ments ſrom the train, colt Great Britain about I 5,099 | 
per annum. 

When Maſſachuſctts-Bay colony obtained a new cha. 
ter (their former charter was taken away at the fame 
time with many corporation Charters in England in 1 
end of the reign of Charles II, and beginning of the |; 
or more arbitrary reign of James II) 7 October, 1691, 
Nova Scotia at that time in poſſe ion of the French, vs 
annexed (as was alſo Sagadahock, or duke. of York"; 
property) to the Maſſachuſctts juriſdiction, to keep yp 
the claim of Great Britain; Nova Scotia has face been 
conſtituted a ſeparate government; and has continued 
about 40 years to this time, a nominal Britiſh province; 
without any Britiſh ſettlement, only an“ infienitican: 


23 
preventive, but precarious fort and garriſon. 
1 
15 


4 1 1 ; * ; 1 7 Zi v 0 * 
The regiments in garriſon at Louiſbourg, may be conveyts. to 
* 4 oy 


7 - 4 "Sa . , A vw % ] . , j? s o 7 5 * 3 , 
NOVa Scotia, and cantoned amouzl the French ſettlement: :; alc: 
{ome Mort time to be diſbanded, wich ſome crcouragement of lad 


and other things as jettlers: thus we may by degrees FL BOW the 
i rencn out of their language and religion, aud perhaps out of their 
lands, as man) ot them, Giffatish od win our neighbourhogd, Witt 
chuſe to remove home to France, or retire to Canada; the remain! 
will in courte continue in their allegiance to the crown of Great 1. 
tain. Nova Scotia has continucdly been in the jariſdiction of G1en: 
Britain, for about 40 years, and from the bad mananzemen. ot 149%? 
concerned, in all that time, not any family natives of Great þrital!, 
or of Britiſh extract, have been induced to ſettle there; there ac 
few jamilies in and belonging to the garriſon of Aunapolts | 

Notwithſtanding of the expediency in giving up and demoliſting 0! 
Louiſbourg, it may prove a puzzling aifair, 1. Becaute contrary © 
the prevailing popular opinion. 2. As the French have made no d 
conqueſts in any of the Britiſh dominions, the French have no cd 
valent reſtitution to make tor Cape Breton, unleſs by connivance ©: 
our miniſtry, in neglecting the detence of Annapolis and Nova oy 
tia, we give it tO the French, to be made uſe of as an equivalent: 
this could be ſuppoſed, the preſent miniſters will not heartily than 
the bold New-Enylanders for their great exp ence of men and mon? 
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As this country is rude, a geographical deſcription of 
cannot be expected; it is a large extent of territory, 
Hunded weſtward by the Bay of Fundi, and a line run- 
nog north ward from St. John's river to St. Laurence or 
Prada great river; northward it is bounded by the ſaid 
& Laurence river; caltward it is bounded by the gulph 
St. Laurence and gut of Canſo, which divides it from 
ho {land of Cape Breton, and ſouth-caſterly it is bound- 
by Cape-Sable more. 

ne moſt valuable article in this province is the Cape- 
Side coalt, Where is a continued range of cod-fiſhing 
winks, and many good harbours; it is true, that along 
the Cape-Sable ſhore and Cape- Breton, for ſome weeks 
in ſummer, there are continued fogs (as upon the banks 
of Newioundland) from the range of banks to the eaſt- 
ward, that the ſun 1s not to be ſeen ; but without ſtorms 
or bad weather; the reſt of the year is clear weather, 
very {ſuitable for dry cod- fiſh along this coaſt to keep 
cer of lands- ends or promontories, of rocks, and of 
vals, the courſes are, from Cape Anne ncar Boſton 


to Cape-Sables E. by N. 87 leagues 
to Cape-Sambro E. by N. half N. 50 
to Canſo E. N. E. 45 
to Louiſbourg E. northerly 18 


200 leagues. 


%me of theſe harbours are called Port Latore, Port Roſ- 
way, Port Metonne, Port Metway, La Have, Malagaſh, 
(hebucto. In Chebucto in the autumn 1746 lay the French 
mada under duke d' Anville, deſtined to deſtroy or diſ- 
wels all the Britiſh North America ſettlements: this bay 


in the reduction of Louiſhourg, and preſervation of Annapolis, but 
recgon them officiou!' y daring : notwithſtanding the reprieve which 
theſe en peditions give to debtors, and by ilretching our paper-credit, 
depreciate the nominal currency in favour of our landed debts; per- 
hams a majority of the leg ture; we may favourably conſtrue it 
done, in duty to their country, and to the intereſt of all the domi- 
11003 of Great Britain, 


and 
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and river of Chebucto bids fair in time to become the 
principal port of Nova Scotia and its metropolis; fiom 
this there is good wheel land- carriage communication 
with the bay of Minas ; that is, with La Rivicre des Hz. 
bitants or La Praric, with the river of Cobaquid, with the 
river of Piſaquid, and the beſt parts of the province. 1: 
15 true Annapolis lies upon a fine baſon, and is more u. 
land for a large vent or conſumption (thus London, E. 
ſtol, Liverpool, Glaſcow have become rich) but the cg. 
try round it is bad, and the tides of the Bay of Fundi re, 
ders the navigation difficulr. 
Upon the oppoſite or weſterly ſhore of the Bay of 
Fundi are the rivers of Paſamaquady and St. Croix, being 
about 17 leagues N. W. fiom the gut or entrance of the 
baſon of Annapolis the river St, Croix is the boundary 
between Nova Scotia government, and the territory of 
Sagadahock, or the duke of York's property; for the 
reſent in juriſdiction, annexed to the neighbouring Ne. 
* ngland province of Maſſachulct:s- Bay. Upon this 
ſhore further rorthward is the river ot St. Jolin's 10 
leagues diſtant from the gut of Anrapolis; this is a profit 
able river of Jong cour ſe, 2 Conſiderable tribe of the Ab- 
naqu:e Indians are ſettled here, but always (from the in. 
dolence of the government of Nova Scotia) in the French 
or Canada interc{! : the prodigiuus falls Or rather tides in 
this river near its mouth of 3o fathom, are not a catarac! 
from rocks, but from the ide being g pent up in this river 
between two tcp mountains: by this river and Carty: 
ing-places there is a communication with Quebec the 
metropolis of Canada, When we reduced Port-Royal 
1710, major Livingſton and St. Caſlteen went by this [1- 
ver to acquaint the general of Canada concerning that 
event. Higher or more northward is Cape Dore, about 
30 leagues from An napolis z here is plenty of minen 
coal for firing; fome years ſince, this affair was under- 
taken by a company, but loon dropt with loſs; here art 
lome fe: Ker veins of co "PI yr ore, tome thin laminæ ct 
virgin copper, aud a gold falphur marcallte 


Upon 
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Upon the eaſterly ſhore, or gulph of St. Laurence, is 

(anſo gut, a ſafe and ſhort paſſage from the Britiſh ſet- 
tements to Canada river, 6 leagues long, 1 league wide 
good navigation, from the journals of Capt. Gayton 
mo 1746, upon a cruize to Bay Verte. About 25 
[cagues further is Tatamaganahou, a conſiderable No- 
va Scotia French diſtrict or ſettlement, and good road 
tor veſſels; 14 leagues further is Bay Verte, ſhallow wa- 
ter, but the embarquadier from Canada, to diſturb us in 
Nova Scotia; from this are only 4 miles land carriage to 
the river of Chiconicto; here we may obſerve, that up- 
on the Chiconicto bay fide are 11 fathom cide, upon the 
eulph of St. Laurence or Bay Verte ſide, are only 4 to 
5 feet tide, Further (Iſle Bonaventure and Iſle Percee 
intervening, where the French by treaty of Utrecht do 
right fully cure dry cod fiſh) at the ſouth entrance of the 
river of St, Laurence, is Gaſpee, a deep bay and good 
harbour; here unrighteouſly the French dry cod faſh ; 
| obſerve in the late French charts publiſhed by autho- 
rity, there is a territory prickt off, called Gaſpee, as if 
not belonging to Nova Scotia or L'Accadie, ceded to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht; ſuch a paper 
encroachment, if not attended to, may be conſtrued after 
many years a juſt claim by preſcription ; ſuch is at pre- 
tent the diſpute between the Baltimore family of Mary- 
land, and the Pen's family of Penſylvania concerning the 
0.4 Dutch charts, and our new charts in relation to Cape 
Cornelius the ſouth cape of Delaware Bay, and Cape 
M, niopen, 20 miles fouth welterly from the mouth of De- 
laware Bay, in running the line between the three lower 
countics of Penſylvania and Maryland. 

Nova Scotia is divided into 10 or 12 diſtricts; each 
diſtrict annually chuſes one deputy to be approved by 
the commander and council at Annapolis; he is a ſort 
ot agent for the diſtrict, and reports the ſtate of the di- 
ilrict from time to time; they are in no legiſlative or 
x cutive capacity ; the French miſſionaries, who are not 
only appointed by the biihop of Quebec in Canada, oa 
under 
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under his direction (a ſcandal to the indolent govers. 
ment and garriſons of Nova Scotia) in their ſeveral gi. 
ſtricts and villages, act as magiltrates and juſtices of th. 
peace; but all complaints may be brought before 11, 
commander in chief and council at Annapolis, 

The New-England bills of pubiick credit, ever {rc 
the ceſſion by the treaty of Utrecht, have been thei 
common currency; until the late intolerable depreci,. 
tion by immenſely multiplying this credit beyord jt; 
bearings, by expeditions, and in fact the credit of thu; 
bills is almoſt funk “, or rather loſt ; the French inhavi. 
tants abſolutely refuſe them in currency. 


and of Sables. 


This iſland muſt be deemed in the juriſdiftion of the ) 
province of Nova Scotia, as it lies upon the Jatitudes of 
that coaſt, though at a conſiderable diſtance; and th 
Britiſh excluſive line of fiſhery by the treaty of Utrecht 
1713 beginning at this iſland, implies the ſame to be- 
long to Great Britain; the name is French, and we re- 
tain it with much impropriety; we ought to have tin 
lated] it to Sandy ifland, in the ſame manner as we have 
turned Point de Sable (a former French diſtrict in St. 
Chriſtopher's) to the preſent Britiſh name Sandy point 
The property is loudly (that is in the publick neus. pe 
pers) claimed by ſome private perſons; I ſhall not in 
quire into the merit of the affair, 

I am informed by people who were ſhipwreck* there, 
and lived ſome months upon the iſland, that, from Can 


In ameſſage Nov. 5. 1747, from the houſe of repreſentatives ol 
the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, relating to the pay of Canada 
forces, to their governor, it is repreſented, ** Should, ſuch a further 
ſum be emitted, as is neceſſary for the purpoſe mentioned in yourEx- 
cellency's meſſage, we apprehend it muſt be followed by a great im- 
Pair, if not utter loſs of the publick credit, Which has already been 
greatly wounded.” Thus the odium of this iniquitous or baſe mo- 
ney currency is thrown upon Mr. S—— ley, by the proper money 
branch of the legiſlature. 


5 | 0 
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o the middle of the iſland are 35 leagues ſouth; it is a 
ow land, with ſmall riſing knowles of ſand called 
downs, in form of an elbow, the bite to the northward, 
about 20 miles in length, and narrow; by reaſon of 
holes of ſand, ſmall tides 5 or 6 feet, and a great ſurf; 
it is inacceſſible, excepting in the bite, where boats may 
and. Formerly ſome perſons of humanity put cattle 
aſhore to breed, for the relicf of the ſhipwreck'd, and 
by multiplying, they anſwered that benevolent charitable 
end ; until ſome wicked, mean, raſcally people from our 
continent, deſtroyed them to make gain (theſe robbers 
of ſcafaring people, called theſe depredations, making of 
a voyage) of their hides and tallow. The ſouth fide is in 
43 d. 30 m. n. lat. no trecs, their principal growth is 
juniper buſhes *, huckle-berry buſhes, ＋ cranberries, 
& bent-grals z ſome ponds, abundance of foxes and 
vals; great ſnows in winter, but do not lay long. 

At this iſland, which is deemed 30 leagues caſtward 
om the Cape Sable ſhore of Nova Scotia or L'Accadie, 
by the treaty of Utrecht 1713, begins the Britiſh exclu- 
five line of fiſhery, running S. W. indefinitely, and in- 
cluling the fiſhing banks belonging to the iſland. 


CAPE BRTTOVN Hands. 


(ape Breton cannot properly be called a Britiſh colony, 
unt confirmed by tome ſubſequent treaty of peace, and 
anne xcd to the dominions of Great Britain; but notwith- 
landing its retarding the proſecution of this hiſtory, I 
cannot avoid taking notice of the reduction of Louiſ- 


Vitis idæa arguloſa, I. B. Vaccinia nigra, Park. black whorts, 
or bill-berries. 

i Oxycoccus ſive waccinia paluſtis, I. B. Moſs-berries, or marſh 
whortle-berries ; the French of Canada call it Canneberge ; it is plen- 
ty all over the northern parts of North-America; and is a moſt ex- 
ulitely agreeable acid ſauce for all roaſt meats, and for paltry tarts. 

Y Gr men ſpicatum, ſecalinum, ma itimum, maximum, ſpica longiore 
1. Sportium, ſpicatum, pungens actanicum, I. B. Engliſh or Dutch 
ca matweed, 


bourg, 
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bourg, being in our neighhourhood, an event recent and 
very memorable. I ſhall endeavour to relate it with ex- 
actneſs and impartiality. By aſcribing every ſtep of it 
Providence, I hope it will not be conſtrued as detracting 
from the merits of the country of New-Eungland, the 
place of my abode or home. The motto may be A: die; 
fortuna juvtat, and with good propriety may be termad 
Dignus vindice nodus, and without imputation of cant, | 
aſcrib-d to ſome extraordinary interpoſition of Proyi. 
dence in our favour : Governor Shirley in a ſpecch c- 
ſerves, that “ ſcarce ſuch an inſtance is to be found in 
hiſtory :”* A colonel in this expedition gave it this turn, 
that if the French had not given up Louiſbourg, we 


might have endeavoured to ſtorm it with the ſame pro- 


ſpect of ſucceſs, as the devils might have ſtormed Ha- 
ven.“ The annual convention of the New-England mi 
niſters, in their addreſs to the KING, call it, «The 
wonderful ſucceſs GOD has given your American fy;- 
ces: A clergyman from London writes,“ This prof. 
perous event can hardly be aſcribed to any thing ſhort of 
an interpolition from Above, truly uncommon and extia- 
ordinary,” Thele expreſſions of the Governon's, &c. 
ought not to be conſtrued as derogating from the mult 
bold adventure of the New-Englanders. 

The reduction of Louiſbourg was much above our 
capacity; in ſhort, if any one circumſtance had takena 
wrong turn on our fide, and if any one circumſtance 
had not taken a wrong turn on the French ſide, the ex- 
pedition mult have miſcarried, aud our forces would 
have returned with ſhame, and an inextricable lols tv 
the province; as this was a private or corporation ad- 
venture without any orders from the court of Great Br: 
tain, the charges would not have been reimburſed oy 
the parliament; and the people of New-England from 
generation to generation would have curſcd the advilers 
and promoters of this unagcountably rah adventure. 


I1 
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In the congreſs of Utrecht when the French demanded 
Cape Breton iſland, it was propoſed, that it ſhould lie in 
common for the uſe of the Britiſh and French fiſhery, 
without any ſettlements or forts, but open; the French 
would have acquieſced ; but in this, as in ſome other ar- 
ticks, our abandoned wicked miniltry of that time gave 
the French nation more than they really expected, viz, 
the excluſive property and dominion of the iſland, with 
the liberty of fortifying. It is generally thought, that 
by next peace Louiſbourg will be demoliſhed, and the 
iſland laid open and in common to both nations: It is 
certain, that the duke D*Anville had an inſtruction, if 
he ſucceeded in recovering Louiſbourg, to demoliſh it. 

As this was a private adventure, upon ſurrender, we 
might have demoliſhed it ſoon, and converted the artille- 
ry, other warlike ſtores, and many other valuable things, 
tothe uſe and benefit of the New England colonies con- 
cerned, and fo have put an end to a great accruing 
charge: The charge of maintaining a garriſon there 
with men, proviſions, warlike ſtores, and repairs in 
time of peace, will be a great and unprofitable article of 
rational expence, and as both nations are much in debt, 
neither of them will incline to be at the charge, bur 
agree to demoliſh it. As Great Britain are a ſmall peo- 
ple, but at preſent maſters at ſea, their game 1s to pro- 
cure all the advantages of an extenſive commerce; we 
are not capable of peopling and maintaining land-ac- 
quirements ; Perhaps the promoters of this very popular 
adventure do not receive the ſincere thanks of the mini- 
liry or managers at the court of Great Britain (this may 
be the reaſon of the remoras in our ſoliciting a “ reim- 


* Perhaps our agent or agents at home (who are in the nature of 
attornies for the province or corporation) to ingratiate themſelves 
with our legiſlature, have repreſented the affair wrong, which has 
induced them, in quality of a colony legiſlature, to count their chick- 
2 before they are hatched, and in ſome ſenſe, to preſcribe to the 
'orereign legiſlature of Great Britain, concerning the diſpoſition of 
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burſement) becæuſe thereby they have incurred, to pleaſ: 
the populace, an annual charge of 60,000 l. ſterſ. per 
ann. or 600, ooo l. New-England currency, a conſider. 
able article where ways and means were difficult. 

If the act of parliament againſt impreſſing of ſeamen 
in the ſugar- iſlands, had been extended to the northern 
American colonies, we ſhould have been eaſy under a 
Britiſh ſquadron ſtationed at Boſton, and their bills home 
for ſupplies, would have made good returns for our met. 
chants ; our traders could not have ſuffered above 2 9; 
3 per cent. difference of inſurance, which is a trifle com. 
pared with the great charge incurred by reducing of 
Louiſbourg, and of maintaining it during the war. 


Here I ſhall give ſome ſhort account of evenement; 
inthe northern parts of North America, from the com- 
mencement of the preſent French war to the preſent time 
May 1748; I ſhall not notice ſmall affairs, which do 
not require mention in a general hiſtory. 

The French declared war againſt Great Britain March 
15, 1744, N. S. Great Britain declared war againſt 
France March 29, 1744, O. S. The French in the 
parts had more early intelligence of the war ; at Boſton 
we did not proclaim this war until June 2. May 13, M. 
Du Vivier with a few armed ſmall veſſels, and about 900 
regular troops and militia from Louiſbourg, takes Canlo 
without any reliſtance, and carries the nominal four 
companies, being 70 to 80 ſoldiers, and the few inhab. 
tants, priſoners to Louiſbourg. 

Here is a notorious inſtance of the French too forward 
raſh conduct; contrary to expreſs inſtructions ſent by the 
court ot France to the garriton of Louiſbourg, along with 
the declaration of war (my infermation was from M. le 


Marquis de la Maiſon Forte, Capt. of the Vigilant) tha 


this money. There is a late incident not in our favour, the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, concerned in all our colony expeditions, is removed trom 
being eldeſt Secretary, that is of the ſouthern provinces, to nich lie- 
land and the Plantations are annexed. 
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conſidering the weak and mutinous ſtate of their garri- 
ſon, it was not adviſeable for them, until further orders, 
to attempt any expedition which might alarm the popu- 
lous neighbouring Britiſh colonies, 2. If inſtead of 
taking the inſignificant poſt (did not deſerve the name 
of fort) of Canſo in their neighbourhood, the ſooner to 
humour the vanity of an eclat; had they with the ſame 
force gone directly to Annapolis, by ſurprize it would 
have eaſily ſubmitted. 

About the ſame time a ſmall inconſiderable arma- 
ment from Louiſbourg, commanded by M. de la Brotz, 
made ſome depredations about St. Peter's of Newfound- 
land, and threatned Placentia fort. This de la Brotz, 
in a French privateer ſloop of 18 guns and 94 men, was 
ſoon after this taken by the Maſſachuſetts province ſnow 
Capt. Tyng, upon the coaſt of New-England, and car- 
ried into Boſton. A ſmall privateer from Louiſbour 
takes a ſloop with whale-oil aboard from Nantucket 
iſland bound to Boſton, 

See the ſection of Nova Scotia, p. 319, for the at- 
tempts againſt Annapolis in June, by ſome Indians under 
the direction of M. Lutte, a French miſſionary prieſt ; 
and in September, by ſome French and Indians com- 
manded by M. du Vivier, who burnt Canſo in May. 

End of July Capt. Rouſe in a Boſton privateer, arrived 
at St. John's harbour in Newfoundland from the great 
banks; he brought in 8 French ſhips with 90,000 mud- 
fiſh, In Auguſt, Capt. Rouſe in conſortſnip with Capt. 
Cleves in a ſhip and ſome ſmall craft, and 50 marines, 
fitted out by the Britiſh man of war ſtationed at New- 
loundland, fail in queſt of the French ſhips that cure 
cod-fiſh in the northern harbours of Newfoundland; 
Auguſt 18 at Fiſhot, they took five good French ſhips, 
ſome dried fiſh but not well cured, and 70 tons of liver- 
oil; thence they proceeded to the harbours of St. Ju- 
lian and Carrous. Capt. Rouſe hereby merited, and 
accordingly was made a poſt or rank captain in the Bri- 


tiſh navy. 
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In September dies Du Queſnel the French governot 
of Cape - Breton, a good old officer, and was ſucceeded in 
command by M. du Chambon an old poltroon. 

In October Capt. Spry in the comet- bomb, upon the 
coaſt of New-England, takes a French privateer in her 
firſt voyage or cruize, Capt. Le Grotz, 16 guns 100 
men, whereof ſome were Iriſh Roman-catholick ſoldier; 
formerly of“ Phillips's regiment from Canſo; this pf. 
vateer was called Labradore, from a gut in Cape. Breton 
where ſhe was built; ſhe had taken two or three of our 
coaſters from Philadelphia. About this time Capt. Wa. 
terhouſe in a Boſton privateer refuſed a French Eaſt. In- 
dia ſhip richly laden; and Capt. Loring in a ſmall Bo- 
ſton privateer was taken by a new French man of wat 
from Canada bound to Louiſbourg. 

Nov. 19, fails from Louiſbourg the French grand 
fleet of fiſh ſhips, of fur ſhips from Canada, &c. This 
fleet conſiſted of 3 French men of war, 6 Eaſt-India 
ſhips, 31 other ſhips, 9 brigantines, 5 ſnows, and 2 
ſchooners; 7 veſſels remained to winter at Louiſbourg, 

This is a ſhort hiſtory of the ſea campaign (as the 
French expreſs it) in the northern parts of North Ame- 
rica for anno 1944. 


Anno 1745 in March, + La Renommee a French fri- 
gate of 32 guns, 350 ſeamen, and go marines, charged 
with publick diſpatches, and deſigned for obſervation, in 
cruizing along the Cape-Sable coaſt, met with ſeveral of 
our ſmall armed veſſels, and with the Connecticut tranſ- 
Ports, which upon any other occaſion ſhe might have 
deſtroyed with eaſe : If ſhe had put into Louiſbourg, by 
the addition of good officers, of men, and of ſtores, 
the garriſon. would have been encouraged, and perhaps 
have rendered our expedition vain : But having diſcover- 


In this regiment they have been much guilty of inliſting Roman 
catholicks, becauſe cheap and eaſily to be got. 8 
+ This was the beſt advice boat the French had, ſhe was taken in 


A 


à voyage to Hiſpaniola. 1 
9. ; e 
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ed an expedition againſt Louiſbourg in great forward- 
nels, ſhe made the beſt of her way to carry immediate 
advice thereof to France; and a ſquadron under the 
command of M. Perrier was ſoon fitted out from Breſt 
for the relief of Louiſburg; la Renommee failed in this 


ſquadron, ſhe was an exqu ſite ſailor, and at length taken 
by the Dover, 1747. 


In May the ＋ Vigilant, a French man of war of 64 
gains and 360 men, with a good land-fall, inſtead of go- 
ng directly into the harbour of Louiſbourg, attacked a 
Britiſh man of war of 40 guns, the Mermaid, capt. 
Douglaſs; this prudent officer by a running fight decoy'd 
the French ſhip into the clutches of commodore Warren 
in the Superbe of 60 guns; in company were alſo the El- 
tham of 40 guns, the Maſlachuſſcts frigate of 20 guns, 


+ Commanded by M. le Marquis de la Maiſon Forte, ſon-in-law 
o M. Chiconeau firſt phyſician to the French king. This gentleman 
was too raſh in firing; as he met with Britiſh men of war, he ſhould 
have made the beſt of his way to port, and only have put his men 
in a poſture to prevent boarding, without firing, which ſtops the 
ſhip's way, and have received the fire of our ſhips ſilently. Not- 
withſtanding this miſconduct, the marquis was a man of good ſenſe 
and obſervation ; he made this good remark, that the French officers 
of Louiſhourg, in bad policy, hindered the Engliſh from viewing at 
all times the ſtrength of their forts ; becauſe if the Engliſh had been 
well informed of its ſtrength, the moſt ſanguine, raſh, wrongheaded 
perſon, if not a natural fool, could not have imagined ſuch a reduction 
without regular troops, and without artillery ; our proper cannon 
(the 10 guns of 181b. ſhot lent us from New York excepted) were 
bad, old, and honey-comb'd, 4 of them ſplit in firing. He further 
well obſerved, that our allowing the French officess priſoners freely 
to view Boſton and the country of New England, would effectually 
diſcourage and forbid any French attempt to invade à country fo 
well peopled. 1 
Here we may obſerve, that the warlike names of the French men 
of war, ſound more elegant, proper, and bold, than the flat appella- 
tons of the Britiſh men of war, by the names of counties, towns, 
and perſons : for inſtance, in the French navy there are, le Terrible, 
IArdent, le Fougueux, le Mars, le Neptune, le Jaſon ; le Vigilant, 
le Gloire, Ia Renommee, &c. In the Engliſh navy our names are 
flat, the Kent, the Devonſhire, the e the London, the E- 
Anburg, the Cheſter; the Prince Frederick, the Princeſs Mary, the 


Vager, &c, 
1 3 and 
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and the Shirley galley of 20 guns; the Vigilant ſtruck to 
the Mermaid, May 18, and was manned chiefly from 
New. England: if the Vigilant had arrived in Louiſbourg 
conſidering the many good officers aboard, a large num. 
ber of ſailors and marines, with great quantities of ſtores, 
we ſhould have been diſappointed in the reduction of 
Louiſbourg. 

If the propoſal made three days before the Vigilant was 
ſeized, had taken place, viz. of laying up the men of 
war in Chapeau rouge bay, and landing the failors and 
marines to join our ſieging army; the Vigilant would 
have got in and fruſtrated the reduction of Louiſbourg. 

M. Marin, after a vain attempt againſt Annapolis | 
in Nova Scotia, with 900 French and Indians, in ſmall WW 
floops and canoes, was bound to the relief of Louiſbourg | 
by moleſting the ſiege, in Aſmacouſe harbour they were 
diſperſed by ſome of our ſmall armed veſſels June 1; ; 
ſce Nova Scotia ſection, p. 321. 

The French ſquadron of 7 men of war, command:d 
by M. Perrier, deſigned for the relief of Louiſbourg, ſet 
out from France too late, July 19, in N. lat. 43d. 45 
m. W. long. from London 40 d. 30 m. E. off the banks 
of Newfoundland, took our prince of Orange mall ſhip, 
lieutenant governor Clark of New-York aboard; here the 
French learnt that Louiſbourg had ſurrendered ; without 
this intelligence, they would have become a prey to our 
Louiſbeurg ſquadron; the French altered their meaſures, 
and in a ſtorm were diſperſed; la Galette of 32 guns did 

not rendezvous; the Mars 66 gur s, St. Michael 62 guns, 

and the Renommee of 32 guns, put back to France; the 
Parfait 46 guns, Aigonoui- 46 guns, and le Tournoir 
32 guns, put into the harbour of Carrous in the northern 
parts of Newfoundland 514. 5 m. N. lat, lay there three 
weeks, and failed a convoy for the French fiſh ſhips. 

Some homeward-bound rich French ſhips, ignorant of 
this event, came before Louiſbourg to refreſh, and wer? 
taken by our ſhips; as all the Britiſh men of war had 
entered into a contratt of joint ſharing, I ſhall not pak 
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-vlarize the ſhips that made the ſcizures: July 24, they 
took an Ea(t-India ſhip from Bengal,v lue 7 5,000 |. ſterl. 
ſoon after they take anothet Eaſt- India ſhip. Auguſt 22, 
| was taken a South-Sca ſhip (decoy'd by the Boſton 
acket capt. Fletcher) value about 400,000 |. ſterl. | 
In July, we ſent ſome ſmall craft to St John's iſland 
| to bring away the French inhabitants, to be tranſported 
to France: ſome of our men imprudently and too ſe- 
curely went aſhore, they were ambuſcaded by ſome 
French and Indians, we loſt 28 men killed and captivated. 
Ot. 5. failed 5 men of war, via Newfoundland with 
the two Eaſt- India ſhips for England, to be condemned 
there, conform to an act of parliament z the South-Sea 
ſhip, fur certain reaſons, was condemned as unfit to pro- 
ceed : the Vigilant, Cheſter, and Louiſbourg fire-ſhip 
were left to winter there. 


Our provincial privateer ſnow capt. Smithurſt, was 
loft in a ſtorm, and all the men drowned. - 


Our ſea campaign, anno 1746, was as follows. In the 
autumn 1745, were ſhipt off from Gibraltar the two re- 
giments foot of Fuller and Warburton, with three com- 
panies of Frampton's regiment; they arrived in the win- 
ter upon this bad coaſt (I mean the winter coaſt of New- 
England, Nova Scotia, and Cape-Breton) and therefore 
put into Virginia to wait the ſpring ſeaſon ; they arrived 
at Louiſbourg May 24, 1746, and relieved our New- 
England militia of about 1500 men that had kept gar- 
riſon there at the charge of Great Britain from the ſurs 
render of the place June 17, 17453 commodore Warren 
received a commiſſion as Governor, and col. Warburton 
as lieutenant Governor of the garriſon of Louiſbourg and 
territories thereunto belonging. Admiral Warren's oc- 
caſions called him home, and Mr. Knowles was appointed 
Governor and Commodore of a ſmall ſquadron there, it is 
laid, he behaved in a molt imperious, diſguſtful manner. 

Admiral Townſhend with a ſquadron, was ordered 
from our Weſt-India ſugar iſlands, for the protection of 
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Louiſbourg, he continued there in harbour all the tie 
that Duke d*Anville*'s French ſquadron was upon our 
coaſt, without giving them any moleſtation in their great 
diſtreſs, doubtleſs from ſome ſecret inſtructions, whic), 
he did not think proper to communicate to Mr. Knowle, 
Townſhend with eight ſhips ſailed in November {ro 
Louiſbourg for England. 

The ſtory of d' Anville*'s expedition that autumn i 
theſe ſeas, we have already related in the ſection of Non 
Scotia, p. 322. 

In the ſummer by an order from home, the ſever] 
northern colonies did raiſe forces towards the reducing of 
Canada; ſee p. 324: this was perhaps only a ſtate- 
amuſement, without a real deſign to proſecute the af 
fair: the Maſſachuſetts-Bay voted 3000 men, whereot 
2000 were inliſted, and by an order from home, they 
were diſmiſſed in October 1747, after having further in- 
volved the province in a conſiderable debt for inliſting, 
victualling, and providing of tranſports. 


Anno 1747. In the ſpring, a French ſquadron with 
Tranſports and land forces, fitted out in France, for the 
annoyance of Cape. Breton, and reduction of Annapolis 
in Nova-Scotia, were intercepted, beginning of May, by 
admirals Anſon and Warren's ſquadron ; ſce p. 326. 
M. de Ramſay, with his party of Canadian French and 
Indians, had wintered at Chiconicto, to join the land 
forces from France; but upon the news of La Jonquiere's 
diſaſter, they returned to Canada; and from that time 
to this preſent writing May 1748, Annapolis has been 
in perfect ſecurity and tranquillity; there 1s at this time 
2 rumour of ſome expedition on foot in Canada. 

Beginning of winter commodore Knowles from Louiſ- 
bourg with a ſmall ſquadron, was joined at Boſton by the 
tation ſhips of North-America, leaving their trade ex- 
o ſed to the depredations of French and Spaniſh priva- 
ers; he failed to our windward ſugar iſlands, and from 


thence to Jamaica; having made up a conſiderable ſqua- 
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fron with land forces aboard, he was to diſtreſs the 
French harbours and ſettlements on Hiſpaniola (the 
French call the iſland St. Domingue) as much as poſſi- 
ble, he has already reduced and demoliſhed a ſtrong fort 
in Port Louis; here, 1741, lay a large French ſquadron 
under the marquis d' Antin, deſign'd to prevent the junc- 
tion of Vernon and Ogle, or to awe our expedition 
againſt Carthagena, or to carry home the Spaniſh plate 
cet; neither of theſe were effected, but returned to 
France in a very diſtreſſed condition. 


Anno 1748. The adjacent Britiſh provinces, or co- 
lonies, are negotiating an expedition againſt a French 
fort at Crown-Point, upon the Dutch ſide of Lake Cham- 
plain, and conſequently within the juriſdiction of New- 


York; when the affair is narrowly canvaſſed, perhaps it 
will be deem*d * a filly, but chargeable affair: as hither- 


to nothing is concluded upon, we muſt drop it. 


Cape-Breton was formerly in the Nova Scotia diſtrict, 
the French call it L'Iſle Royal; by commiſſion, M. 
Subercaſſe, the laſt French Governor of L' Accadie, is 
called Governor of L*Accadie and Cape Breton iſlands, 


from Cape Roſiers at the entrance of St. Laurence ri- 


ver, 


| * As to the reduction of Crown- Point a French fort, and lately 2 

place of arms for the annoyance of the Britiſh ſettlements of New- 
Lork and che N. W. frontiers of New England. 1. Unleſs all Ca- 
nada were in courſe to be reduced, which we cannot pretend to effect 
| Without an armament from Great Britain; this when reduced, mutt 
either be demoliſhed, but ſoon rebuilt again by the French, at one 
tenth of our charge in reducing it; or garriſoned ſtrongly, at a great 
charge, becauſe of its great diſtance from us, and vicinity or eaſy wa- 
ter communication with Canada. 2. It is not in the New-England 
diſtrict, juriſdiction, or government. and conſequently not under our 
direction fo as to make any advantage of it in the ſein and furr 
| trade. 3. If we were to act with the ſame ſordid private intereſt 
eus, as has formerly been practiſed by the Dutch ſettlement, but at 
preſent Engliſh government of New-York ; for inſtance, in the late 


een Anne's war with the French, theſe our Dutch ſubjetts comrived 
| a ncu- 
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ver, to Quenebec river: by the treaty of Utrecht 1713 
all L? Accadie or Nova Scotia was quit-claim'd by Fra, 
to Great Britain; excepting the Cape- Breton iſlane; 
that is, all the iſlands in the gulph of St. Laurence; the: 
Great Britain quit-claim'd to France. 

The great iuand of Cape-Breton lies from 45 d. 1 
47 d. n. lat. its moſt northerly point diſtant I 5 league 
from Newfoundland, the gulph of St. Laurence inte. 
vening; here a few cruizers might preclude the French 
Canada trade; it is ſeparated from Nova Scotia by 
thorough-fare, which we call the Gut of Canſo; th: 
French call it the Paſſage of Fronſac; the Mermaid 
Britiſh man , wa: oi 40 guns, 1747, upon a cruize, 
ſailed tough this gut, found it ſix leagues long, 1; 
narrow, but good anchorage, flood from the north; 
from the Gut of Canſo 40 leagues to Bay Verte, where 
are about 10 or 12 French huts, upon the Nova Scot: 
ſhore, ſh.llow water; here is the communication of the 
Canadians with our perfidious French of Nova Scot, 
by a ſhort Jand-carriage or neck of about 4 miles to 
Chiconicto., Tatamaganahoe is a large French village, 
14 lcagiucs welt ſoutherly from Bay Verte, a harbour to: 
large ups. 

Lou tbou'g, formerly called Engliſh harbour, is in. 
lat. 45d. 55 m. the palluge by lea from thence to Que 
bec is about 200 'eagu.s, and has been performed n; 
days. In Cape Breton iſland, there is a gut Jake or in- 
land ſca, called Labradore about 20 leagues long, and this 


a neutrality between the New-York or Five nation Indians and ttt 
French Indians, and thereby ingroſled the French and Indian trade 0! 
thoſe parts, and the French of Canada with their Indians were alle 
looſe to diltreſs Nova Scotia and the caſtern ſettlements of N ew-Eng- 
land ; at preſent it might be adviſcable, tacitly to conſent to the cot. 
tinuance of Crown-Point as a rendezvous and place of arms tor tue 
French and their [::dians ; thus the caſtern frontiers of New England 
would be ſafe, formerly much harraſted by the enemy Indians; tt 
war they have not ſuttered much; our weſtern frontier expoied““ 
the excurſions from Crown-Point are covered by New-York and the 
Rte addition to the government of New-Hamplhire when * 
2 
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gr four leagues wide; here they build ſmall veſſels; the 
French privateer called Labradore, capt. Le Grotz, ta- 
ken by the Comet bomb, 1745, was built there. In the 
north part of the iſland is a good harbour, St. Anne's, 
n a good foil ; here was laid out fort Dauphin, to be 
found in the French charts, as if finiſhed. 

The other iſlands in the gulf of St. Laurence are pri- 
vate French property; St. John's and the Magdalene 
lands were granted to the Conte De Sr. Pierre; St. 
John's is about twenty leagues long, good land, many 
French and Indians; Governor Knowles of Louiſbour 
neglected the poſſeſſion of it; the iſland of Anticoſti is 
the property of Sieur Joliet a Canadian; it lies in the 
mouth of the river St. Laurence, 1s large but inhoſpi— 
table, no good timber, no good harbour, plenty of large 
cod-fiſh : below Gaſpce on the coaſt of Nova Scotia, at 
LIfle Percee and L'Iſle Bonaventure already mention- 
cd, the French make cod-filh. 

After a ſhort deſcription of the late French colony 
of Cape Breton iſlands, I ſhall briefly, without interrup- 
tion and at one view, relate that memorable event of 
reducing Louiſburg, the French American Dunkirk, by 
[a few New England militia, with the countenance of 
tome accidental Britiſh men of war. 

When Louiſbourg was given to us by the French, we 
Hund 600 regular troops in garriſon, with about 1300 
militia, whereof about one halt were called in from the 
adjacent ſettlements; the main fofſee or ditch 80 feet 
wide, the ramparts 30 feet high, (the ſcalado or ſcaling 
ladders which we ſent by the direction of Mr. Brad{treet, 
at preſent lieut. Governor of a fort in St. John's harbour, 
Newioundland, were too ſhort by 10 fect, and never 
were uled) upon the town ramparts were mochted up- 
wards of 65 cannon of various ſizes; the entrance of 
the harbour defended by a grand battery of about 30 
guns of 42 pound ball, and by the iſland battery of 30 
guns of 28 pound ball; proviſions for fix months, 
ammunition 
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ammunition ſufficient, if well huſbanded from the be. cov 
ginning; ten mortars of thirteen inches, and ſix of ning 


proc 

inches. ver 
Mr. Vaughan of Damaraſcote, in the territory of &. Bot 
adahoc, in the dominions of New England, a whing. WW no 


cal wild projector in his own private concerns, entite Wi ven 
ignorant of military affairs, and of the nature of the 
defence or ſtrength of a place regularly and well fort. 
fied at an immenſe expence, dreamt or imagined that 
this place might be reduced by a force conſiſting of 150 
raw militia, ſome “ ſcaling ladders, and a few armed 
ſmall craft of New England. 

It is ſaid, that + Governor Shirley was taken wi: 
this hint or conceit, |-ut imagined that 3ooo militi 
with two forty gun king's ſhips, might do better; this 
expedition was reſolved upon and proſecuted, without 
any certainty of Britiſh men of war to cover the ſieg, 
and prevent ſupplies; a packet was ſent to commodore 
Warren, ſtationed at our Welt India ſugar iſlands, by 
a loaded lumber ſloop, deſiring the affiſtance of two 
ſhips of 30 or 40 guns, and if he could not ſpare two, 
to tend one, which perhaps might be ſufficient : Mr, 
Warren's anſwer was, that for want of further inſtruc- 
tions from the Admiralty, he could in courſe fend only 
two ſhips to the New York and Boſton ſtations ; but 
ſoon after this he received inſtructions to proceed t0 
North America with the Superbe 60 guns, Launceſion 
40 guns, and Mermaid 40 guns, in order to fuccout 
Annapolis, or any of his majeſty's ſettlements againl: 
attempts of the enemy, and to make attempts againſt 
the enemy: in proceeding to Boſton for proviſions and 
other ſupplies, tome fiſhing ſchooners, by letters iron 


The ladders ſent with this expedition were 10 foot too ſhort, 
from bad intelligence; but if ſufficiently long, they were not pac: 
ticable. 

In our plantations ſome capt. generals, and colonels even cf 
gar troops, are not to be ſuppoſed military men. 

Govern! 
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Governor Shirley informed him, that the expedition had 
proceeded, and deſiring that he would immediately co- 
ver them by his protection, without touching in at 
Boſton z the good, aſſiduous, and public-ſpirited Com- 
modore Warren directly proceeded and joined this ad- 
venture; he is now an Admiral in the navy, and Knight 
of the Bath, in reward for his good ſervices. 

The aſſembly of Maſſachuſſcts-Bay, Jan. 25, 1744-5, 

by a majority of one vote, reſolved upon this expedition; 
Feb. 2, the inliſtments began for voluntiers, and failed 
end of March for Canſo 3000 men complcat; we had 
in good conduct and precaution, three weeks before this, 
ſent out ſome privateers, to block up the harbour of 
Louiſbourg. At Canſo they remained three weeks; at 
this time the ſhore of Cape Breton was impracticable 
from fields of ice which came down by thaws from the 
river of St. Laurence or Canada, and by eaſterly winds 
drove upon that coaſt : at Canſo was built a block-houſe 
of 8 ſmall cannon, garriſoned with 80 men. The expe- 
dition ſailed from Canſo, April 29, and next day arrived 
in Chapeau-rouge bay, a little ſouth of Louiſbourg; here 
n landing our men, we were oppoſed by a body of up- 
wards of 100 regular troops (whereof 24 were of the Swiſs 
company) commanded by Maurepang, formerly a noted 
lea rover; we ſuffered no loſs, the French retired with the 
lols of 8 men killed and 10 made priſoners; from Canſo 
we had ſent a ſmall party to St. Peter's, a {mall French 
ſettlement vpon Cape Breton, and burnt it. 
May 2, we detached 400 men to march round, under 
cover of the hills, to the N. E. harbour of Louiſbourg ; 
upon the ſurprize of our men's burning the ſtore-houles 
and fiſh-ſtages there, about one mile from the grand 
battery; the troops in the grand battery (to reinforce the 
town, the harbour being ſufficiently guarded by the 
land battery) retired to the town precipitately, with- 
out deſtroying the trunnions and carriages of their cannon, 
only ſpiking or nailing of them, which were lvon dy 
an 
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is and did ſerve againſt the town, “ we took poſſeſſion of 
q it May 3, and found 350 ſhells of 13, and 30 of 10 
| inches, and a large quantity of ſhort. 

* The New England militia before the town were in 
iff all about 3600 J voluntiers, whereof not exceeding ; 50 


* Here we may obſerve, that by the herculean labour of our ni. 
litia (many of them were uſed to maſting and logging) whoſe prez 
atchievements were moſt remarkable in quality of pioneers or l. 
bourers ; they dragged theſe heavy car non upon fledges over mom. 
ſes not practicable by horſes or oxen: by good providence, they had 
no occaſion to ſhew their conduct and courage in repulſing of ſallies, 
(May 8, there was a ſmall inſignificant ſally from the town; it wa; 
ſaid, that the mutinous diſcontented garriſon could not be trufed 
without the works, for fear of deſertion) or ſtorming of the works: 
ſome. capricious writers have called in queſtion the New England 
conduct, but not their courage. 

+ The New England armament for the reduction of Louiſbourg, 
and in conſequence towards the acquiſition of the province of Cape 
Breton iſlands, or iſlands in the gulf of St. Laurence, was as follow:, 

Province of Maſſachuſſets-Bay. 
Land forces. | 
Regiments of Lieut. gen. Pepperell 
Brig. gen. Waldo 
Colonels Moulton 
Hale 
Willard 
Richmond 
Col. Gorham, called of the whale-boats, 
Col. Dwight and lieut. col. Gridley, of the train of artillery. 
Capt. Bernard's independent company of carpenters or artifice::; 


Sca forces 

Ship Maſſachuſſets frigate, capt. Tyng 20 guns 
Cæſar Snelling 20 
Shirley-Galley Rouſe 20 
Snow Prince of Orange Smithurſt 16 
Brig. Boſton packet Fletcher 16 
Sloops Donahew 12 
Saunders 8 
Boſch 8 


Ship hired from Rhode Iſland Griffin 20 
Colony of Connecticut. 
Land forces 
1 res, of 500 men. Major general Wolcot. 


By ſea 
Thompſon 16 guns 
Colony ſtoop 16 


men 
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men were loſt (the prince of Orange ſnow excepted, loſt 
1 a ſtorm) by fortune of war, viz. killed by burſting of 
canon, by ſhot from the town, killed and drowned in 
the raſh attempt againſt the iſland battery: upon our firſt 
encamping, from the damp of the ground, there hap- 
pened a general flux, or rather ſirnple diarrhoea or mere 


Province of New Hampſhire. 
Land forces 


1 reg. of 3;0 men, Col. More. 
By ſea 
Their province ſloop. 
Colony of Rhode Iſland. 
Land forces none. 
By ſea their colony ſloop. 

The colonies ſouth of New England furniſhed no quotas of land 
or {ea force, they made ſome {mal}! preſents of proviſions : the Go- 
vernor of New York lent 10 good cannon of 18% Ib. ſhot; without 
theſe, and the French unexpectedly abandoning their grand battery, 
our expedition mult have been ineffectual : Gov. Shirley tays, ** That 
without theſe cannon, we could not have had the ſame proſpect of 
ſucceſs, and all other preparations muſt have been fruſtrated.” 

At the deſire of General Pepperell and Commodore Warren, in June 
the Maſlachuflets- Bay ſent a reinforcement of 400 men, and Con- 
necticut ſent 200 men; they did not arrive until after the ſiege was 
over. When the town or fort was in our poſſeſſion, the New Eng- 
land militia garriſon proving very ſickly, they were recruited from 
time to time by the colonies of New England. 


The Britiſh men of war that arrived from time to time before 
Louiſbourg, intimidated the garriſon ; they were 

Commodore Warren's ſquadron from the Welt India ſugar iſlands, 
the Suaperbe of 60 guns, Launceſton and Mermaid 40 guns each, 
they joined in the adventure. 

The Vigilant, a French ſhip of 64 guns, deſigned to reinforce 
Louiſbourg with men and ſtores, was taken by Warren's ſquadron, 
May 19, and added to che ſquadron ; ſhe was afterwards manned 
moltly from New England. 

May 22, The Princeſs Mary of 60 guns, from England, via Boſton. 

The Hector of 40 as ditto 
June 10, The Cheſter of 50 from England. 
12, The Canterbury of 60 
Sunderland of 60 & called in from Newfoundland. 
Lark of 40 

: Eltham of 40 called in from convoying the 
New England maſt-ſhips for England. ä 

| looſeneſs 


| i ' 88 — 
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looſenefs, not mortal, and ſoon over. After we got into 
the town, a ſordid indolence or ſloth, for want of | dif. 
cipline, induced putrid fevers and dyſenteries, which at 
length in Auguſt became contagious, and the people 
died like rotten ſheep; this deſtroy*d, or rendered inca. 
pable of duty one half of our militia. 

During the ſiege, the French made only one inſion;. 
ficant ſally, May 8; the garriſon was mutinous, and 
could not be truſted at large; this rendered us ſecure, 
and the ſiege was carried on in a tumultuary random 
manner, and reſembled a Cambridge commencement. 

In the beginning of the ſiege, ſome of our men in- 
conſiderately ſtrolled, and ſuffered from a body cf 
French Indians, 

May 16, a party of about 100 men in boats, landed 
in the night near the light-houſe point, to ſurprize our 
men who were erecting a battery there to play upon the 
iſland battery of the French: this party was timely dil- 
covered and obliged to fly into the woods, and being 
Joined by ſome Indians, had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with our 
tcouts. 

May 26, in whale-boats (ſo thin and light that a few 


Theſe effectually covered the ſiege by cruiſing, two ſmall French 
veſſels only got in by a fog; and when it was reſolved by the {ea 
and land officers, to ſtorm the town, June 18, the depended- upon 
attack was by ſea, while our land forces by way of diverſion made a 
feint (but without any praCticable breach) to ſtorm it aſhore: 2. 
that time we had Britiſh men of war 

One of 64 guns 
Four of 60 
One of 50 
Five of 40 
And upon capitulation, commodore Warren's boats took the firl: 
2 of the town, and his marines mounted guard for ſome 
Ys. 


In military diſcipline there are ſundry articles beſides the ma- 
nual exerciſe of the muſket and the evolutions : I ſhall mention 
upon this occaſion only two, 1. A due ſubordination to ſuperior of- 
ficers or command, which the levelling ſpirit of our Plantations does 
not well admit of. 2. A proper care of their men, as to clean rel, 
wear, eating, drinking, lodging, and a proper regard to their a4 : 
: mulke 
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muſket balls are ſufficient to ſink them (about 400 men 
aſhly attempted the iſland battery, where is bad landing, 
20 guns of 28 pound ball, and 180 men in garriſon;) we 
Joſt in this mad frolick 60 men killed and drown, and 
116 priſoners to the French, 

+ As to the affair of the ſiege of the town, it was 
in this manner, In the beginning upon Greenhill, 1550 
rards diſtant from the King's baſtion called the Citadel, 
we erected a battery of a very few ſmall cannon, one 13 
inch, one 11 inch, and one 9 inch mortars; they could 


+ T ſhall further mention only a few inſtances of miſconduct in 
the managers of this expedition; we cannot lay the blame upon the 
province in general, viz. 1. Hiring into the government's ſervice, 
capt. Snelling's ſhip that had lately imported the ſmall-pox. 2. While 
the country levies were in Boſton, in one day, March 5, the ſmall-pox 
appeared in three different parts of the town, no care was taken to 
remove theſe levies to ſome of the many convenient iſlands in Boſton 1 
bay; miraculouſly, by the care of ſome guardian angel or genius, 
they eſcaped the ſmall-pox, which would have rendered the expedi- 
tion abortive in embrio. 3. Some companies were fitted out with 
unſerviceable Briſtol guinea-arms (ſome of thoſe arms notoriouſly ö 
bad, were called in) inſtead of allowing a ſmall bounty to thoſe men, 4 
that would have carricd their own good arms. 4. Slops or cloathing 1 
were not ſent to our troops ſooner than October; during the ſiege, 
that is, our being in the field, was conſtant dry favourable weather; 
next day, June 18, after we had poſſeſſion of the town, the raining 
leafon ſet in, which, for want of our men being cloathed and well | 
lodged, would have broke up the ſiege. 

By way of amuſement, I may take notice of ſome New England i 
poems, upon this occaſion (not in diſparagement to the country, here 
at preſent ſome true poetical genius's begin to appear) I ſhall men- 
tion only two inſtances; the firſt is by Mr. Niles in the lowelt dog- | 
zrel rhime, in imitation of Homer's liſts and characters of the com- | 
manding officers at the ſiege of Troy; the inſtance is, 


Waldo commiſſioned is a Colonel, 

And o'er land force Brigadier general, 1 
The other is by an anonymous author in the higheſt bombaſt, 1 

And that New England ſchemes the Old ſurpaſs, | 1 

As much as ſolid gold does tinkling brals ; ' 

And that a Pepperell's and a Warren's name | 

May vie with Marlborough and a Blake for fame. 4; iþ 

2 9 
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do no execution; May 7, a battery was made at 900 
yards diſtance, and we ſummoned the town; May 15, 
a battery was advanced to 250 yards diſtance from tie 
welt gate; May 20, on the other fide of a creek wx 
erected a battery of five 42 pounders, called Tidconiy; 
batrery, to batter the circular battery and magazine, 
We made no regular approaches by trenches, that i; 


by parallels and zigzags, but bombarded the town 4 


random, and did much damage to the roofs of t|; 
houſes ; the weſt gate was defaced, the adjoining cur. 
tain and flank of the king's baſtion were much hutt, 
but no practicable breach, 

The Canterbury and Sunderland being arrived, it ws 
reſolved to ſtorm the town by ſea, June 18, by three 
60, one 50, and four 40 gun ſhips, while the land- 
forces made a feint or diverſion aſhore : the French 
were afraid to ſtand it, and capitulated June 17, to 
march out with the honours of war, not to ſerve for 
twelve months, to be allowed all their perſonal effeds, 
and to be tranſported to France, at the charge of 
Great Britain, 

The place was put under the joint adminiſtration of 
Pepperell and Warren; and all future charges were to 
be defrayed by their bills upon the Pay-mater general 
and Ordnance. According to the enliſting proclamation, 
our militia were to be diſcharged fo ſoon as the expeci- 
tion was over; Governor Shirley arrived in Louiſbourg, 
Aug. 17, and perſuaded them to continue; but not. 
withſtanding, if the Vigilant, the Cheſter, and Loui 
bourg fireſhip had not continued there over winter, tit 
militia might have been diſcouraged, and the place in 
danger of being ſurprized by the French, and their Indi- 
ans from Canada, Nova Scotia, and St. John's iſland. 

When the Launceſton's guns were landed and moutt- 
ed upon the ramparts, we had 266 good cannon mount- 
ed in the town and batteries. Capt. Montague of the 
Mermaid carried home the advice of Louiſbourg bc- 
ing lurrendered, 
> 4 As 


| 
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As it is probable that Louiſbourg will be demoliſhed 
upon a peace, I ſhall not give any deſcription of the 
town and its fortifications ; I only mention that from 
the grand battery, erected to range and defend the en- 
trance of the harbour, to the light-houſe at the mouth 
of the harbour, are about 2000 yards; after we were 
n poſſeſſion of this battery, and drill'd ſome of the 
great cannon Which the French had nailed and relin- 
ouiſhed, the town and battery cannonaded one another 
with a great and uſeleſs expence of ammunition ; this 
tglly was leſs excuſable in the French, as they could 
dot poſſibly have any recruit of ſtores; the diſtance 
rom the grand battery to the circular battery of the 
town, is 1857 yards, which is too great for much good 
"x-cution. From Maurepas gate to the iſland battery, 
E. N. E. 1273 yards: from the ifland battery to the 
ht-houſe, N. E. 1133 yards. 

As the French royal navy at preſent are much“ re- 
ccd, and not capable of ſending any conſiderable 
quadron ſo far abroad; perhaps in good ceconomy and 
with ſufficient ſecurity, the preſent nominal chargeable 
corps (beſides the large detachment from the train of 
ordnance) in garriſon at Louiſbourg of about 4000 
men, may be reduced to 2000 effective men, and the 
:cformed men may with proper encouragement be ſent 
to ſettle, and be intermixed with the French in Nova 
Scotia z continuing them in corps and in pay for ſome 
time. 

The preſent garriſon troops of Louiſbourg, if com- 
picat, conſiſt ot 


A litde before the commencement of the preſent Spaniſh war, 
tue French royal navy conſiſted of 


| ſhip of go guns 7 ſhips of 62 guns 
9 of 74 6 of 60 
4 gt 8 of 50 


oy of 64 8 of 40 to 46. 
All theſe may be called line of battle ſhips; but in the progreſs of 
das preſent French war to this writing, they are reduced to near 


half the number. 
2 2 Fuller's 
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men 

Fuller's reg. 815 March be 
Warburton's 815 * Officers included arching tl 
Frampton's 3 comp. 245 Tregimens BR [i 
Sir Wm. Pepperell's 1000 & for officers not n be th 
cluded add 80 or O called nu. li 

Col. Shirley's 1000 / more to each 0 rines N 
| C 


— —— 
Rt 

The project of railing two regiments in New England 
was faulty in two reſpects. 1. A young ſettlement, al. 
ready much reduced in their young men, by late expe. 
ditions; to exhauſt them more by ſtanding levies, i; a 
grievous hardſhip; it not only. retards or ſtunts the 
growth of the colony, but in fact miniorates them, and 
puts them backwards; this is the general complaint 
of the country, extravagant price of labour, and want 
of labourers. 2. The public diſappointment of the 
intereſt of Great Britain, where 2000 men are depend. 
ed upon; of theſe 1000 perhaps are and ever will be 
non- effectives, it being impracticable for the country 
to ſpare ſo many men, for ſtanding or continued n. 
gular troops. 

Perhaps the ſpeculative original deſign, at home, 
might appear ſpecious, that is, 1. A garriſon of me! 
indigenous natives of, or habituated to, the climate. 2. 
That by reſerving ſome officers commiſſions to ths 
diſpoſal of the colonels, the gentlemen of our milie 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the expeditions, 

might have ſome reward for their merit; this laſt de 
ſign was attended with the Þ inconveniency of bag 
, perverted, by beſtowing theſe commiſſions to purcialcrs, 
to relations, and to friends. | 


. 3 
Some of our good farmers, artificers, and other“. 


+ When I write with freedom, impartial diſintereſted readers wi. 
excuſe me in quality of a diſintereſted hiſtorian ; I have no peri0n? 
diſregard or malice, and do write of the preſent times, as it dds 
things had been tranſacted 180 years fince, 


bourcry, 


1 — 3 * 1 ©. 
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hourers, leaving their ſeveral occupations for a ſhort 


| time, to ſerve their country upon an exigency, in a mi- 


litary way, is very laudable ; this was in practice amongſt 
the Romans; ſome of their great generals have upon 
this account left the plough, and when the expedition 
as over, have returned to it again; ſuch ought to be 
iewarded with places of profit or honour, without pur- 
chaſe, ſubſcriptions for preſents, aſſignments of their 
pay for a time, and other avaricious contrivances. 

In the ſummer 1746, the aſſembly of Maſſachuſſets- 
Bay, ſent to the court of Great Britain, + accounts of 
their provincial charge in reducing of Louiſbourg, to 
the amount of about 178,000 l. ſterling ; this affair is 
ſtill depending, and is imputed, rather to the inactivity 
and improper application of our agents, than to dilato- 
rincfs in the miniſtry and parliament; the righteouſneſs 
and generoſity of our parliaments are notorious, and a 
reimburſement is unqueſtionable; and if properly puſh'd 
to effect, we might have had for ſome time paſt, an an- 
nual accruing intereſt upon debentures of 7000 l. ſterl. 


* Hungry or indigent animals are voracious, and amongſt mankind 
this may proceed further, to a Creſcit amor nummi quantum i pſa pe- 
cunia creſcit, which is in itſelf indefinite, 

+ Theſe accounts were in ſundry articles. 

1. Account of the firſt muſter-rolls in the expedition to Cape Bre- 
ton, as made up and paid by order of the General Aﬀembly of the 
Maiſlachufſets-Bay province. 

2. Account of the ſeveral ſums paid by the committee to the of- 
ficers and ſoldiers who continued in your Majeſty's garriſon at Lou- 
Abourg, until they were diſcharged by your Majeſty's order. 

3. Account of the charge of tranſport veſſels employed in your 
Majeſty's ſervice, in the expedition to Cape Breton, and for the ſer- 
vice of the garriſon at Louiſbourg; excluſive of ſuch as were laden 
with ſtores by expreſs order from the General and Admiral. 

4. Account of the charge of the veſlels of war in the pay of the 
Maſſachuſſets province, in the expedition to Cape Breton, and after 
reduction of the place. 

5. Account of the coſt and charge of tranſporting warlike and o- 
ther ſtores, for the ſervice of your Majeſty's forts and garriſon at 
Louiſhourg, by order of Admiral Warren and General Pepperell. 

With ſome contingent charges. 


23 Per 
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per ann. which at preſent is 70,0001. New England cu 
rency; this would much leſſen our yearly provincial tx. 

At Louiſbourg their currency lounds as if it were 
ſterling value; Britiſh coin cannot be exported, thre. 
fore Spaniſh coin, which is the moſt general in all the 
commercial countries of our globe, reduced to a {terljy; 
value, is called ſterling by us. Immediately upon 91; 
poſſeſſing of Louiſbourg, the Gibraltar and colon 
currencies cheat, began to take place; that is, the com- 
miſſaries or pay-maſters, what was Charged to the pro. 
per officers or boards at home at 5s. ſterl. they paid cf 
(to their own private advantage of 11 per cent. a cheat) 
by a milPd piece of eight, value 45. 6d. ſterl. It Heu- 
iſbourg ſhould continue a garriſon, a conſiderable art cl: 
in the Britiſh annual ſupply, thoſe commiſſaries, from 
the example of our American colonies and Gibraltar, 
would ſoon improve their profits, to pay away a light 
picce of eight, value 38. 6d. ſterl. for a Britiſh crown 
or 58. ſterl. The impolition at Gibraltar of 1 s. ſtefl. 
for 16d. currency and pay, it is ſaid, has lately been un- 
der conſideration of the Britiſh parliament ; may it in- 
troduce the conſideration of the abuſes in our plantation 
paper carrencies, where the abuſe is valtly more; in 
Gibraltar 18. ſterl. is paid away for a nominal 16 d. in 
Maſſachuſſets-Bay; from a“ very bd adminiſtration, 
we have exceeded all our colonies, even North Caro- 
lina, where their paper money was at a diſcount 
with a fallacious cheating truck, it is 10 for 1 ſterl.; 
ours is ſomewhat worſe in good bills ſterl. 


* Loſers are indulged to complain, and naturally do complain and 
are clamorous. Is it poſſible for a man in the ſpace of a year or 0 
to be gradually robbed of one half of his perſonal eſtate without 
complaining ? The complaint is ſeaſonable, being at the opening 0 
the new ailembly of the province of Maſſachuſets-Bay, the molt 
conſiderable of all our colonies. 

Some men do not care who ſinks if they ſwim ; if our eſtates ate 
ſtill more to be reduced by this cheating game, ſome perſons will 
complain more loud; aud perhaps ſome anecdotes or private hikory 
of theſe affairs, gathered from the unguarded information of ſome 
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From the ſurrender of Louiſbourg and territories 
thereto belonging, June 17, 1745, to June 1748, there 
have 


blabbing confidents, may require to be communicated to the public ; 
to a man aggrieved, there is ſome pleaſure or ſatis faction in venting 
bimſelf by complaining, even where there is no redreſs. 

From time to time, anticipating the affair of currencies referred to 
the appendix, may be excuſed: this pernicious deſolating torrent be- 
coming more and more violent, requires a more ſpeedy reſiſtance. 

The colony of Maſlachuſetts-Bay was the leader of paper curren- 
cies in the Britiſh plantations, and have now at length carried this 
fraud to the utmoſt (even beyond North Carolina management) if 
carried further the ſtaple muſt break, and the fraud of the wicked 
projectors (in all affairs there are limits which in the nature of things 
cannot be exceeded) ceaſe. 

[ ſhall enumerate ſome of the many miſchiefs attending the bad 
fraudulent management of paper currencies. I. From an equality 
with ſterling, afterwards with proclamation value, they have reduced 
the value of our currency to 10 for 1 ſterl. II. The Governor and 
ſegiſlature keep up their ſalaries and wages to the ſterling value, but 
ſezmingly allow all other tranſactions to run into confuſion and ruin- 
ous depreciations. III. The depreciations might have in a great 
meaſure been obviated, even when there were great exigencies for 
preient money; thus after the firſt emiſſions being 40,0001. anno 
10% and 1691, to pay off the publick debts incurred by Phips's Ca- 
rada expedition, when there was an appearance of an enſuing de- 
preciation, if more were emitted; the government did wiſely borrow 
the bills already emitted, from the poſſeſſors, with good effect, and 
tucfe bills did not depreciate : if, in the Cape - Breton, and amuling 
late Canada expeditions, we had done the ſame, it would have had 
the Ee good effect with reſpect to the public, but would not have an- 
ſwered the wicked intentions and occaſions of the promoters of theſe 
bills, viz, 1. Of thoſe who had acquired the craft of negotiating (in 
troubled waters good fiſhing) theſe depreciating bills to their own 
advantage, 2, Of thoſe who were to liberate their mortgaged 
eſtates by defrauding their creditors with a depreciated nominal va- 
lue, inſtead of the true contracted value; well knowing that a multi- 
Pied paper credit, depreciates itſelf more and more, IV. By act of 
aſſembly a public bill of credit explicitly in its face promiſing only 
20z. 13 d. 8 gr. ſilver, ſhall be equal to a bill promiſing 3 0z. ſilver ; 
that is, in common arithmetic, 8 ſhall be equal to 9. V. In the 


ſame kind of impoſitions, uſed by Lewis XIV, of France, who by 


recoinages from time to time miniorated his money, at length finding 
his people reduced to inſenſible dupes, he ſaved the charge. of re- 
coming, and uttered the ſame coin with only ſome little mark or 


lamp, at a further depreciated value; in June 1744, to fave the. 
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have been ſeveral tranſient commandants, but no cor. 
tinued eſtabliſhed Governor; if the court of Great Bri. 
tain were in carneſt to retain this place, many Candidates 
would have appcared, and ſome perſon of great interc% 
eſtabliſhed ; whereas from a colonel ( Warburton) beine 
Lieutenant-governor, it is now reduced to a Licutenir. 
colonel being Governor. The commandants in (ye. 
ceſſion have been as follows from the ſurrender : 

1. The General, Pepperrell ; and Commodore, War 
ren, nuturally joint adminiſtrators, 

2. * Admiral Warren Governor; col. Warburton 
Lieutenant-governor. 

3. + Commodore Knowles Governor; col. Warkyr. 
ton Lieutenant-governor. 

4. Hobſon, Licutcnant-colonel to Fuller, Governor; 
Elliſon, Lieutenant-colonel to Pepperrell, Lieutenant- 
governor. | 


charge of new plates, we miniorated the value of emiſſions of Noy, 
1741, by a few daſhes upon the ſame plate. 

Finally, ſome ſay, that as it is a maxim in the civil law, Qui civen 
ſerwart poteſt, et non ſervat, occidit ; the proper check negative inthe 
legiſlature, ought to bear all the blame of theſe iniquitous depreci- 
ations and abſurdities which expoſe the province. 

Admiral Warren went home, and has ſince done great ſervice, 
acquired much glory, and a very great fortune. 

+ Commodore Knowles went to command a ſquadron from |a- 
maica, to reduce St. Jago de Cuba, a neſt of Spaniſh privateers, or n- 
ther pirates: his conduct and ſucceſs was as formerly; no benefit to 
the publick, no profit to himſelf; in ſailing out, the norths (as he 
writes) would not allow him, and in returning to Jamaica he vilite! 
St. Jago, but could not be reconciled to their preparations for de- 
fence ; as a by-blow, he ſurprized, in March 1747-8, the French 
Port Louis of Hiſpaniola, with the loſs of two good captains, Renton 
and Cuſt, and ſeveral other men; and the fine man of war {coone! 
Achilles, built by the ingenious ſhip-builder Mr. Hallowel of Boſtor, 
in carrying advice from Mr. Knowles to Jamaica, was taken by tuo 
Spaniſh privateers. Admiral Knowles deſtroy'd and carried off ſome 
iron guns; it is ſaid, that by capitulation it was to be deemed a fer 
and neutral port, and conſequently proper to ſupply the French with 
proviſion and ammunition from all nations; this cannot be credited 
in the worſt of conduct. 
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SECTION VIII. 


Concerning the province of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay. 


H E next four following ſections concern the do- 

minions of New-England, at preſent divided into 
four ſeveral colonies or governments. To render the ac- 
counts of them more clear and diſtin, we ſhall begin 
this ſection with an introductory article, in general, con- 
cerning the ſundry grants and ſettlements made, before 
they were colonized by royal charters and patents: As 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay province, is compoſed of many dif- 
terent grants, united at preſent in one charter; ſome 
general account of theſe ſeveral territories may be uſe- 
ful; afterwards we proceed to more particular accounts 
of theſe territories in ſo many diſtinct articles, beginning 
from the northward. 


ARTICLE I. 


Some general account of the dominions of New: Eng- 
land, and a general account of the territories incorporated 


by royal charter into one province or colony by the name of 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay in New-England, 


This is a laborious affair, being obliged to conſult 
MSS records; the many printed accounts are, 1. Too 
credulous and ſuperſtitious. 2. Too trifling ; Mult the 
inſipid hiſtory of every brute (ſome men as to intellects 
do not exceed ſome brutes) or man-animal be tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity? 3. The accounts of every white man 
and Indian mutually kill'd or otherwaysdead, would ſwell 
and lower hiſtory ſo much, as to render the peruſal of 

ſuch 
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ſuch hiſtories (excepting with old women and children 
impracticable. 4. The ſucceſſion of pious paſtors, e. 
ders and deacons, in the ſeveral townſhips, pariſhes gr 
congregations, I leave to eccleſiaſticæ chronologpers, 
canonization or fainting ſeems not conſiſtent with yr 
proteſtant principles. 45. The printed accounts in all 
reſpects axe beyond all excuſe “ intolerably erroneous, 


Mank ind are not only to be further informed, but ought alſo upon 
occaſion to be undeceived ; for this reaſon, and not as a ſnarlug 
critick, I have ſubjoined the following annotation, concerning ſome 
of the moſt noted writers of New England affairs; at preſent I al! 
mention only two or three of thoſe that are generally read: and in 
the ſequel of this hiſtory, may animad vert occaſionally upon ſome 
others. I find in general, that without uſing judgment, they borrow 
from old credulous writers, and relate things obſelete for many year; 
paſt, as if in the preſent ſtate of the country. 

Dr. Cotton Mather's map of New England, New York, Jerſe; 
and Penſylvania, is compoled from ſome old rough draughts of the 
firſt diſcoverers, with obſolete names not known at this time, and ha: 
ſcarce any reſemblance of the country; it may be called a very et— 
roneous antiquated map. 

Capt. Cyprian Southack's land map of the eaſtern North America, 
is worſe; it is as rude as if done by an Indian, or as if done in thoſe 
ages when men firſt began to delineate cquntries; it gives no infer— 
mation, but has no other bad effect, than turning ſo much paper to 
waſte : But his large chart of the Coaſt of Nova Scotia and New Eng- 
land, being one continued error, and a random performance, muy 
be of PER x1C1lous conſequence in trade and navigation; thereloie 
it ought to be publickly advertiſed as ſuch, and deſtroyed, wherever 
it is found amongſt ſea charts. 

Oldmixon's (he died anno 1742) Britiſh empire in America 2 \. 
8vo. Lond. 1708. He generally writes, as if copying from ſomei!!- 
founded temporary news paper. Dr. C. Mather ſays, that Oldmixon 
in 56 pages has 87 falſhoods. He prefixes Mather's filly map; aud 
confeſſes that he borrowed many things from Cotton Mather's Mag- 
nalia ; leaving out, the puns, anagrams, miracles, prodigies, witches, 
ſpeeches, and epiſtles: Mather's hiſtory he calls a miſerable jargo!, 
loaded with many random learned quotations, ſchool-boy exercilcs, 
roman like legends, and barbarous rhimes. Neal writes, the co: 
lony of Connecticut ſurrendered their charter 1688, and have holden 
no courts ſince. N. B. Upon Sir Edmund Andrews's arrival 16% 3 
Governor of the dominions of New England &c. they dropt the ad. 
miniſtration according to their charter; but their charter not bw; 


— 
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The firſt Engliſh diſcovery of the eaſtern coaſts of 
North America was by the Cabots in the end of the 15th 
century, The firſt effectual royal grant of foil or 


-2cated by any legal trial, upon the Revolution they were allowed to 
proſecute the adminiſtration, and to hold courts as formerly — 409 
nadents in Cambridge, New England — His Account of the Indian re- 
-ions, or rather worſhip, is falſe and ridiculous—T'he Indians live 
commonly to 150 #t.—Plymouth Bay is larger than Cape Cod, and 
last fine Iſlands, Rhode Iſland and Elizabeth Iſland=-New-England 
i- bounded weſt by Penſylvania—Dorcheſter is the next town to Boſton 
tor bigneſs — AtBolton there is a mint. N. B. Perhaps he meant the 
mint 1652, aſſumed in the time of the troubles and confuſions in 
England — An indefinite number of more errors, the repetition of 
tem would be confutation ſufficient, 

Neal's Hiſtory of New England, 2 Vol. 8vo, London 1720. He is 
mach upon the hiſtory of the low eccleſiaſticks, borrowed from the 
noted Mather's Magnalia Chriſti Americana. He gives a tedious filly 
r diculous conjecture account of the ſettling of North America from 
Scythia and Tartary, and the ſouthern parts from China Natick is 
an Indian town, conſiſting of two long ſtreets, each fide of the ri- 
ver; as if he were deſcribing one of the large Dutch voting towns 
with a river or canal running through it: N. B. This Indian town at 
preſent conſiſts only of a few ſtragling wigwams — Orange Fort of 
/\\bany is 80 miles up Hudſon's river—the Indian government is 
intly monarchical. N. B. The Indians of a tribe or clan, live together 
like friendly, but independent neighbours; their ſenators or old men, 
have nocoercive or commanding power over their young men, all they 
can uſe is only perſuaſion. — Quebec has 5 churches and a cathedral ; 
N. B. Only one parochial church, which alſo ferves as a cathedral, 
and a conventual chapel in the lower town. — The great freſh water 
lakes behind New England, are conſtantly froze over in winter from 
November; which occaſion the long and hard winters of New Eng- 
land: N. B. Theſe lakes are upon a ſmall ſtorm of wind, tempeſtuous, 
and never frozen over; and becauſe of their ſoft vapour, not much 
now lies within 12 or 20 miles diſtance from theſe lakes. — The 
Whale fiſhing is a!moſt neglected in New England; Newfoundland 
las almoſt engraſſed it. N. B. In Newfoundland they make only a 
mall quantity of liver oil. — The clergy of New England are not re- 
nowned for humanity and politeneſs.—The French in New England 
are very numerous — The conveniency of fiſhing renders Cape Cod 
Populous as moſt places in New England. N. B. At preſent Cape 
Cod called Province Town. may conſiſt of two or three ſettled fami— 
lies, two or three cows, and fix to ten ſheep—To enumerate the other 
ertors and blunders of this performance, would be copying of it; but 
wii not bear ſuch a new impreſſion. | 

property 
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property was anno 1584, to Sir Walter Raleigh a 
aſlociates ; he gave the name Virginia to all the congt. 
nent in general, fo called from the Engliſh queen « 
that time Elizabeth, a virgin queen becaule ney; 
married. 

New England was firſc diſcovered to any purpoſe, by 
Capt. Goſnold 1602, and the fiſh, train oil, ſkin, an; 
fur trade thereof, with the Indians for ſome years, ws 
principally carried on by tome Briſtol men. A rafcally 
fellow Capt. Hunt, carricd off ſome Indians, and in the 
Mediterranean ſea of Europe fold them to the Spaniards, 
as ſlaves, Moors of the coaſt of Barbary ; during ſome 
following years the Indians had an averſion to, and jc. 
louſy of, the Engliſh traders; but at length anno 1619 
they were brought to a thorough reconciliation, which 
made the beginning of the New Plymouth ſettlement 
more eaſily carried on. 

This Capt. Goſnold of Dartmouth, was an aſſociate of 
Raleigh's ; anno 1602 from England inſtead of the for- 
mer wide indirect courſe to Virginia by the Canary and 
Caribee iſlands; he failed a more direct or northern 
courſe, and fell in with this coaſt, was embayed in X. 
Lat. 42 d. 10 m. where he caught many cod fiſh, and 
called it Cape Cod; thence failing ſouthward he gave G. 
Elizabeth's name to one iſland; and to the next iſland, 
where he found quantities of wild grape vines, he gave 
the name of Martha's Vineyard; theſe names are te- 
tained to this day. 

Capt. Goſnold at his return to England gave a goo! 
character of this new country, which induced ſeveral 
gentlemen jointly to obtain a royal grant anno 1000 
(Sir Walter Raleigh from his attainder having forſeite“ 
his grants in North America) April 10, they were two 


This annotation is already too prolix for an amuſement, we muſt 
defer to ſome other occaſion the amuſements from Cotton Mather * 
MacNxalla, or Hiſtory of New England, from Salmon's modern 
hiſtory, from Atlas maritimus et commercialis, from Jeſſelin, ar 
from Hubbard, 


companies 
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companies in one charter to plant and diſpoſe of lands 
there: ſee p. 204. They were much the ſame diſtricts 
as are our preſent ſouthern and northern diſtricts of cu- 
{tom houſes ; the ſouthern diſtrict was called the Lon- 
don company, which does not belong to this part of our 
hiſtory. The other was called the northern diſtrict, 
North Virginia, or the company of Plymouth or Weſt 
country adventurers ; Lord chief juſtice Popham and Sir 
Ferdinando Gorge were of this company ; Lord chief 
juſtice Popham was their patron and principal promoter, 
he dying ſoon after, the ſettlement dropt, but ſome trade 
for fiſh, ſkins, and furrs was carried on for ſome years. 
Their firſt adventure was taken by the Spaniards anno 
1606. Capt. George Popham appointed Preſident or 
Director of a ſettlement to be made there, came over 
with capt, Gilbert in 2 ſhips with families and ſtores 
anno 1607; ſome families wintered at Sagadahoc near 
the mouth of Quenebec river (here many good rivers 
mect and diſcharge themſelves into a bay called Merry- 
meeting Bay) anno 1608, but ſoon left it with the cha- 
rater of a cold, barren, inho\pitable deſert. 

Capt. Smith, called the traveller, ſometime Preſident 
of Virginia, an ingenious man, anno 1614, with two 
veſſels came upon this coalt for trade and diſcovery of 
mines, of minerals, metals, and precious ſtones; aurt ſa- 
qa fames promoted moſt of our American diſcoveries z 
he ſurvey'd the coaſt well, and gave names (ſtill upon 
record) to many of the head-lands, bays, and rivers, 
which are now obſolete, and other names have taken 
place: he preſented a plan of the country to the court of 
England, and it was called NEW-ENGLAND, which 
name 1t retains to this day. 

About this time there were ſeveral voluntary com- 
pantes of adventurers to America, but without grants or 
patents; the London, Briſtol, Excter, Plymouth, &c. 
companies, who ſoon diſſolved of themſelves. 

The northern company of anno 1606, inſenſibly dif- 
ſolved of itſelf; and a new company of adyenturers 
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was formed, called the Council of Plymouth, or Council 
of New-England ; their patent reaching from n. lat. 440 
to 48 d. is dated Nov. 18, anno 1620, to Duke of [ ency, 
Marquis of Buckingham, Marquis of Hamilton, &c. th; 
corporation to conſiſt of 40; upon deaths the vacancic; 
to be ſupplied by a vote of the ſurvivors ; being in pro. 
ceſs of time divided among themſclves, they ſurrender'{ 
their patent 1635, and ſome of them, v. g. Duke cf 
Hamilton, Sir Ferdinando Gorge, &c. obtained from R. 
Charles I, peculiar grants or patents: their patent waz 
delignedly extended much north and ſouth, to include 
and keep up the Engliſh claim to New Netherlands jr 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch to the ſouthward, and to Lc. 
cadie, ſince called Nova Scotia, then in poſſeſſion of the 
French, to the northward ; ꝓ lee a large account of the(: 
affairs, p. 109 and 205, To be a body corporate, 0 
have a common ſeal, make laws, and diſpoſe of any 
parts thereof, but could not “ delegate the juriſdicticn 
without an additional royal charter. | 
This council of Plymouth or New England made many 
indiſtinct and interfering grants; at this time many ot 
their grants are become obſolete, ſuch as Duke Hamilton's 
of the Narraganſct country, Mr. Maſon's of NewHamp- 
ſhire, ſome grants upon Kenebec river, &c. The mem— 
bers of this council of Plymouth differing amongſt them- 
Thus Nova Scotia and Sagadahock, or the former Duke of Vork“ 
property, at that time in poſſeſſion of the French, were by the Mal. 
ſachuſetts charter annexed in juriſdiction to Maſſachuſetts Bay; tie 
court of Great Britain, notwithſtanding, ſeem to reſerve their pro- 
perty and juriſdiction there, and accordingly have withdrawn Nova- 
Scotia from the juriſdiction of the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and 
conſtituted it a King's government to no purpoſe ; perhaps if it had 


continued annexed to a popular government, ſome progreſs might 
have been made towards a ſettlement. 

* Lately the commiſſioners appointed from home to determine the 
boundaries between the colony of Rhode-Iſland, and that part of the 
Maſſachuſetts province, formerly called the colony of New Plymouth; 
the deſect of a ſubſequent royal charter to New Plymouth, was the 
reaſon why the commiſhoners determined, and afterwards confirmed 
by the King in council ſtrictly according to the royal charter of Rhode- 
Lland, though 38 years poſterior to the New Plymouth — 5 

elves, 
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ſelves, occaſioned the ſurrender of their charter to the 
court, by an inſtrument under their common ſeal dated 


June 7, 1625 3 there has been no general Britiſh com- 
pany in America ſince that time. 


Here we may obſerve in general, that Laud “, arch- 


| biſhop of Canterbury, noted for his immoderate zeal to 


promote uniformity in the church, occaſioned an emi- 
gration of Non conformiſts in great numbers to New- 
Ingland, preceding anno 1641; but from that time, 
until the reſtoration of the family of Stuart, being about 
20 years, very few came abroad; the Independent or 
conzregational manner of religious performances having 
the aſcendant in England, as moſt F ſuitable to the civil 


* Archbiſhop Laud may be called the Father of New England; 
he was a conſiderable ſtateſman, prime miniſter or principal adviſer 
to Charles I : His adminiſtration was rigid againſt the good and reli- 
gious Non-conformiſts. He was accuſed and convicted of a deſign to 
introduce Popery, and ſubvert the conſtitution: for which he ſuffer'd 
death by the ax, Jan. 10, 1644. 

+ Cromwell's reducing the church of England to ry gn cove- 
nanted independent congregations, was a maſter-piece in politicks ; 
in true policy all civil governments ought to encourage the congre- 
gational ſcheme. A national eſtabliſhed church, epiſcopal or preſ- 
byterian, in a civil national government, is imperium in imperio, a 
wheel within a wheel, as it is commonly expreſſed; which renders 
the movements more perplexed ; and by a national church aſſuming 
the direction or pointing of our natural enthuſiaſm, it clogs and endan- 
gers the civil conſtitution. Our New England congregationaliſts ſeem 
to deviate from their primitive diſcipline: in imitation, perhaps, of a 
new convocation of the clergy of the church of England, at the open- 
ing of a new parliament; our congregational miniſters of New- 
England have a formal ſynod or meeting at the time of the general 
election or opening of a new legiſlative civil aſſembly ; they aſſume 
the conſtitution of a ſynod, v. g. at times they addreſs the King in 
this ſtyle: The paſtors of the churches in his Majeſty's province of 
Maſſachuſetts Bay in New England, aſſembled at their annual conven— 
tion in May; their papers are ſigned in form by the Moderator, in 
mitation of the legal national (by act of union eſtabliſhed in perpe- 
ty) general aſſembly of the preſbyterian church of Scotland, my 

ma mater. The Quakers have fallen into the ſame error, by their 
quarterly and annual itinerant meetings, which in time by cunning 
men, that is ſlateſmen, may be improved to the diſad vantage of the 

dire government. 
admi- 
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adminiſtration of thoſe times. In the reigns «; 
Charles II, and of James II, many diſſenters came oye; 
Lately the long leaſes of the farmers in the north of 
Ireland being expired, the landlords raiſed their regt; 
extravagantly: This occaſioned an emigration of many 
north of Ireland Scotch preſbyterians, with an intermix. 
ture of wild Iriſh Roman Catholicks; at firſt they choſe + 
New England, but being brought up to huſbandry c 
raiſing of grain, called bread corn, New England did 
not anſwer ſo well as the colonies ſouthward; therefore 
at preſent they generally reſort to Penſylvania, a god 
grain colony. 


A national church adminiſtration diſtinct from the national civil ad. 
miniſtration, is very inconvenient: The moſt abſurd notional op- 
nions in religion, if not eſtabliſhed by the penal laws of a natio::! 
church, are of no conſequence, and from their abſurdity do drop, if 
allowed to take their courſes; but if forcibly ſtopt, or damm d up, tlie 
gather, and in time may break out into a rapid torrent carrying zl! 
before them; the civil wars in England Car. I. are a notorious in- 
ſtance of this. To qualify this imperium in imperio, the Roman Em. 
peror was Pontifex Maximus, and the King of England is called Heal 
of the Church. 

+ They erected a preſbyterian meeting houſe in Boſton, Mr. John 
Morehead their preſbyter ; as appears by an inſcription, in two co- 
lumns, and not elegant ; 


The firſt column, 
This chb. of preſlyterian ſtrangers, «was congregated anna dam. 1729. 
Anno dom. 1744. by a ſmall but generaus 
Illa manebit. Labilis e contra ſi fit erana 
Suprema. Deſiderio F. M. hujus eccleſiæ. 


The ſecond column, 
This building was begun anno dom. 1742, and finiſhed 
Number. Hujus fundamen ſaxum e. Domus 
Peribit. Gloria Chriſti lex' noſtra 
Chri/lique paſtor, and firſt preached in May 6th. 


Latin and Engliſh interlarded is new, excepting in'burleſque ; like- 
wiſe the diſpoſition of theſe lines is ſingular, and to be rightly un. 
derſtood muſt be read by joining the ſeveral lines of each column. 
This church is a neat convenient building, and doubtleſs in tie 
may be endowed with more learned and elegant paſtors of wle 


preſbyterian mode. This 


ce 
in- 
pn. 
we 
the 


his 
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This council of Plymouth parcel'd out their grant 
uto ſeveral colonies or ſettlements, 

Robert Brown, a hot-headed young enthuſiaſtical 

clergyman began anno 1580, to preach againſt the ce- 


| re monies and diſcipline of the church of England; he 
| was perſecuted or baited and teazed by the biſhops 


courts; he with ſome diſciples left England, and formed 
a church at Midleborough of Zealand, in the Dutch 
Lo countries; after ſome time this efferveſcence or 
ebullition of youth ſubſided, he returned to England, 
recanted, and had a church of England cure beſtowed 


| upon him, and died in that communion, anno 1630. 


A congregation of theſe Browniſts was formed in Yar- 
mouth 1602, being harraſſed by the eſtabliſhed church 
vi England z with their paſtor they tranſported them- 
ſelves to Leyden in Holland; here they became more 
moderate under the direction of their paſtor * Mr. Ro- 
binſon; and from Browniſts changed their denomination 
to that of Independents : being of unſteddy temper,they 
relolved to remove from amongſt ſtrangers, after 10 years 
reſilence, to ſome remote country in ſome wilderneſs, 
where without moleſtation they might worthip Gop in 
their own devotional way: thus the firſt ſettlements in 
New England were upon a religious account, not pro- 
per.y for produce, manufacturies, and trade, but as 
recluſes: amongſt the Roman Catholicks are many 
communities or convents of unmarried or ſingle perſons 
recluſe ; but theſe were recluſe families. 

After having obtained an inſtrument from king James 
, for the free exerciſe of their religion in any part of 
America; they fold their eſtates and made a common 


t Mr. Wh—14 a young Clergyman of the church of England, 
haz lately appear'd in the ſame manner, preaching againſt the bad 
conduct of the clergy of England; his diſciples are called Methodiſts, 
deparatiſts, or New Light. N. B. This New Light is an unnatural 
compoſition of free-thinking and devotional cant. 

Mr. Robinſon's ſon Iſaac died at Barnſtaple, New England, 
1706, xt. 105, 
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bank, and entered into articles of agreement with the 
adventurers called the council of Plymouth, to ſettle on 
the banks of Hudſon's river, now in the government of 
New York; after the misfortune of being twice put back 
they ſail'd 120 perſons in one thip from Plymouth (they 
gave the ſame name to their new ſettlement) Sept. é, 
1620, and fell in with Cape Cod Nov. 9; being too 
late in the ſcaſon for proceeding to Hudlon's river; 4. 
though without the limits of their agreement they wer: 
obliged to fit down in a barren ſoil, and tormed them. 
ſelves into a voluntary aſſociation or colony, ſubſcribe( 
by 41 men, but had no communication with the Indian 
of the country until the middle of March loilowtns; 
about this time thefe Indians by ſome epidemic malg— 
nant illneſs and inteſtine wars had been much reduced, 
They chule Mr. Carver governor for one year, but lic 
died in April following, and was ſuccecded by Mr. 
Bradford; from the length of the voyage, other fatiguc:, 
and extreme cold weather, about 30 of their number 
died the firſt year of putrid fevers, and other ſcorbu— 
tick ails; all was in common for the firſt two or three 
years, having divided themlelves into 19 families, me- 
nages, cr meſſes; yearly they received a fe recruits ot 
people; anno 1624, when they received their grant, tie 
whole ſettlement conſiſted of only 1% perſons in 32 
meſſes: from ſo ſmall a beginning in the ſpace of about 
125 years, New England is arrived to its preſent glory. 
They purchaſed their lands of Maſſaſſoit, the Indian Sa- 
chem; he was glad of their alliance and ailittance, being 
then at war with the Naraganſet Indian numerous tribe. 
They had no grant of their lands from the council ot 
Plymouth until anno 1624 ; this grant was not to the 
company of adventurers and freemen, but to William 
Bradtord, his heirs, aſſociates, and aſfi ans; he was al. 
terwards perſuaded to aſſign this grant to the freemen in 
general: this aſſignment (as I underitand it) was aſtef, 
wards confirmed by 4 c rant from the council 0 
Plymouth to the Company of ircemen, Jan. ren 
the) 
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they never had any royal charter or patent, conſequently 
no juriſdiction; the council of Plymouth could convey 
property, but could not delegate juriſdiction. Here we 
muſt break off, and reaſſume the hiſtory of Plymouth 
od colony, when we come to the article of Plymouth as 
a conſtitured colony. 

It is certain, that the firſt ſettlers of New-England 
did not (as in ſome of our colonies) come over indigent 
or criminals, but as devout religious“ Puritans; they were 
not ſervants to the adventurers as in ſome colonies. 

Before we enter upon the four well ſettled and conſti- 
tuted colonies of New-England, we ſhall but juſt men- 
tion ſome grants which have, in proceſs of time, been in- 


| corporated with theſe four colonies, and their memory 


'oit or ſwallowed up in them, and of others become ob- 
folete. Some of them ſhall be related more at large in 
their proper places. 

Muſcongus, or Lincoln grant, of 30 miles ſquare. 

Pemaquid grant. 

Shepſcut purchaſe, or Nagwaſack purchaſe of Robin- 
hood an Indian Sagamore, Nov. 1, 1639, between Saga- 
dahock- Bay and Shepſcut river: theſe three are in the 
territory of Sagadahock. 


* Theſe Puritans were pious, honeſt, well-meaning people; but 
oo contracted, rigid, and fingular in their diſcipline and practice of 
Cevotion: they would not allow of the Engliſh St. George's red croſs 
tte military enſigns, colours, and ſtandards. In common affairs of 
ite, they affected to uſe ſcripture terms, and cheſe not always proper; 
our tranſlation is not good. Ancient terms in common lite, uſed 
by the polite Greeks and Romans, they called profane, and did not 
ule chem; for inſtance, inſtead of December 25, they wrote ihe 
23th day of the tenth month; inftead of Monday, they ſaid the ſe- 
cond day of the week ; ſome of them made conicience of a pun or 
rebus: thus ſome good old women would not brew on Saturdays, 

ecauſe the ale or beer would in courſe work upon the Lord's day 
following. 

The generality of the firſt ſettlers ſoon became more moderate and 
locial, while others became more obſtinately and intractably en- 
thufiaſtick; theſe laſt removed, and gave birth to the voluntier fete 
tlements of Providence, Rhode - Iſland, Connecticut, and New Ha- 
ven, in the dominions of New-England. 


A a 2 Nehumkin 
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Nehumkin purchaſe of the Indians, October 13, 1649 
both ſides of Quenebec river, in this lies Richmond fart 

Plymouth grant, Jan, 1629, to William Bradford and 
aſſociates, lies both ſides of Quencbec river; in this is 
Cuſhnock falls; is in all about 280 acres. 

Taconick purchaſe of the Indians 1653, here are Ta- 
conick falls about 40 miles fromNoridgwog ; theſe three 
are upon Quenebec river, one half in Sagadahoc, one 
half in Province of Main. 

Pegapſcot purchaſe each ſide of Pegapſcot river ex- 
tending to the weſt ſide of Quenebec river; Mr. Whar- 
ton purchaſed it of the Indian Sagamores 168 2, being a- 
bout 500,000 acres ; at preſent belongs to nine propric- 
tors, Thomas Hutchinſon, etc. it interferes with Na- 
humkin purchaſe and Plymouth grant. 

Province of Main granted 15 Car. I. to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorge, extending from Piſcataqua and Newichewenock 
rivers to Quenebec river, and 120 miles inland; includes 
the Pe gapſcot purchaſe, was purchaſed by the colony ot 
Maflachuſctts-Bay, and is annexed by the new charter. 
Province of New-Hamſhire; from Piſcataqua river, to 
within three miles of Merimack river, granted to Mr. 


Maton 1624, fold by Mr. Maſon's heirs to Mr. Allen of 


London ; at preſent that grant and conveyance ſeem to 
be obſolete ; the property of the ſettled land is in the 
ſettlers, the property of the waſte land is in the crown, 
and the juriſdiction of the whole in the crown; it ex- 
tends 60 miles inland, and lately there is annexed an in- 
definite quantity of territory belonging to the crown, 
formerly claimed by Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 

Colony of Plymouth, the mother colony of New- 
England; extending from Old Maſſachuſetts to the ſcas, 
viz. to Maſſachuſetis- Bay, the ocean, and within three 
miles of Naraganſet-Bay; it is now annexed to Maſſa- 
chuſetts; they began a voluntier ſettlement, 1620. 

Mr. Weſton, one of the Plymouth adventurers, ob- 
tained a ſeparate grant of ſome land; and in May 1622 ſent 
over about 60 men to make a ſettlement at N 
a about 
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about 15 miles ſouth from Boſton, they manged ill, 
became "Ile and diſffolutc, and ſoon broke up, and their 
7 gh © 15 loſt. 

Mr. Gorge, fon to Sir Ferdinando Gorge, anno 162 3, 
brought over {ome ſettlers; he had forme commiſſion 
from the Council of Plymouth, as Governor General; 
ſoon difcourag-d, he returned home. 

About the lame time Ar. David Thompſon attempt- 
ed a n ttlement ar Pilcataqua, the memory of it is loſt. 

Some adventurers p/upolcd to make a ſettlement 
norit fide of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. Anno 1624 they began 
a {mall fettlernent at Cape Anne, the northern promon— 
tory of this bay, and are now become the. moſt conſider- 
a e Britiſh America ſettlement, and by way of eminence 
is commonly called New En gland! they have had a firſt 
aud ſecond charter, as ſhall be more fully related. 

Anno 1626, Capt. W olaſton and ſome others, with 
ſervants, proviſions, and other ſtores, began a ſettle- 
ment at Braintree; but not an wering expectation, after 
two s rom they intirely broke up: ſome went to Virgi- 

, fome to New Plymouth. 


Anno 1630, Fail: of Warwick had a grant of a tract 
of land along ſhore from Naraganſet river, 40 leagues 
welt ſoutherly, and hack inland to the South Seas, Earl 
of Warwick ailigned ius grant to Viſcount Say and Seal, 
and to Lord Brook. and nine more aſſociates; finding 
many difficulties in ſetting, they aſſigned their right to 
the Connect ut and New-ilaven fert! tlers;z thele ſettlers 
were emigrants from Maſlacauletts- Bay; originally they 
had no title, but dic it down at pleaſure, and do at pre- 
ſent enjoy a royal charicr by the name of tne Colony of 
Connecticut. Part of this grant, viz. from Naraganſet 
bay to Connecticut riv-r, when the council of Plymouth 
ſurrendered their patent, was given, anno, 1636 by the 
King to Duke Hamilton; he never was in poſſeſſion, and 
the claim is become obſolete. 

Anno 1642 Mr. Mayhew obtained a grant of the iſlands 
of Nantucker, Martha's Vineyard, etc, and began to 
make ſettlements there. K 3 There 
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There were ſeveral other grants and purchaſes { 
ſmall conſiderations, and now become obſolete; for jr. 
ſtance, the million purchaſe from Dunſtable ſix miles each 
fide of Merimack river to Winapiſinkit pond or labs, 
granted by governor Andros and council in the reign 
of James II; a claim of this grant was by ſome of 11 
grantces revived about 25 years ago; but as illegal ang 
odious it was dropt. 


Originally according to capt. Smith's map, approve4 
of by the court of England, New-England extended 
from 20 miles eaſt of Hudſon's-River, northward to the 
river St. Croix, or perhaps to the gulph of St. Laurence, 
including Nova- Scotia, a ſubſequent peculiar grant; 
when James II. ſent over Sir Edmund Andros governor, 
his commiſſion or patent was for the late colonies of Mal: 
lachuſetts-Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Rhode. 
Iſland, called the dominions of New-England, diſtid 
from New-York and Sagadahoc, of which he was allo 
appointed governor, N. B. New-Hampſhire and Pro- 
vince of Main, at that time were of no conſideration, be- 
ing under the protection, and, as it were, tacitly annexcd 
to the good flouriſhing colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 

The dominions, or rather denominations in New-Eng— 
land at preſent conſiſt of four colonies, or ſeverally in- 
dependent legiſlatures, viz. Maſſachuſetts- Bay province, 
province of New- Hampſhire, colony of Rhode- Iſland, 
and colony of Connecticut: for ſake of perſpicuity, t 
each of thelc is aſſigned a diſtinct ſection. 


The new charter of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, anno 1691, 1s 
a F union or conſolidation of ſeveral ſeparate grants into 
ont legillature and juriſdiction; for the more effectuil 


+ 4nno 1643 there was a union of 4 colonies or ſettlements in 
New England for their mutual protection againſt the enemy, French 
and Jadians, to be managed by a deputation of two from each, in 
church fellowſhip ; they were quota'd, Maſſachuſetts- Bay 100, Ply- 
Mouth 15, Connecticut 45, New- Haven 45, Rhode- Iſland at this time 
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rotection of the whole, againſt the incurſions of our 

icighbouring French and Indians. Their new charter 
| comprehends the following territories; Sagadahoc, of 
duke of York's property; Province of Maine; old co- 
| lony of Maſſachuletts-31y, old colony of Ply mouth; and 
| the iſlands of Nantucket, Elizabeth, Martha's Vineyard, 
ac, Before we reduce theſe into ſeparate articles, to 
make the whole more apparent, we ſhall inſert an ab- 
ſtract of this incorporating ſecond or new charter (altho? 
a late event or tranſaction) as it affords a general idea of 
the conſtitution of all our Britiſſi colonics. 

This new charter of anno 1691, bears date 3 W. and 
M. Oct. 7, counterſigned Pigot. After recital of the 
former grant or charter, it proceeds thus: J/hereas the 
ſaid gener and company of Mafſachuſetts- Bay in New- 
England, by wirtue of ſaid letters-patent, are become very 
proulons and well ſettled ; and whereas ſaid charter was 
vacated by a judgment in Chancery in Trinity Term, anno 
1054; the agents of that colony have petitioned us, to be 
reiuconporated by a new charler; and alſo to the end that 
ur clouy of New-Plymouth in New-Engiand, may be 
brought under juch a form of government, as may put then 
in better condition of defence: We do by theſe preſents, 
ncorporate into one real province, by the name of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſets-Bay in New- England , viz. the 
former colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, the colony of News- 
Pymouth, * the Province of Main, the territory of Aca- 
an! Maſon's grant of New-Hampſhire, and Sir Ferdinando Gorge's 
grant of the Province of Main were of no conſideration. This was a 
ort of Amphictyonic council, ſi parva magnis. The ancient Amphic- 
yon'c council met at Thermopylæ; they were a general aſſembly or 
congreſs of deputies from ſeveral of the molt noted communities, re- 
publicks, or ſovereignties of Greece, who met Spring and Autumn 
upon general affairs, eſpecially for mutual protection. 

lu the delineation of the Province of Main, in the impreſſions of 
a new charter, are left out (for what reaſon I know not) the following 
Words: And up Sagadahoc River, to Quenebec River, and thro) the 


ſame unto the head thereof, and into the land northaueſtauard, until 
+20 miles be ended, being accounted from the mouth of Sagadabcc. 


A a 4 dia 
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dia or Nova Scotia, and the * tragt laying between Ni. 
Scotia and Province of Main, the north half of 11, 10 
of ſhoals, the ifles of FCapawock, and Nantucket nec; 05 I 
Cod, and all lands within ten leagues direftly opp, L 
the main land within ſaid bounds. To our ſubjecis in. 
bitants of ſald lands and their ſucceſſors. Quit ret, 4 
pert of all gold, and ſilver, and precious ſtones tht c... 
be found there. Confirms all lands, hereditaments, etc. . 
merly granted by any geucral Court to perſons, bodies ory. 
porate, lowns, villages, colleges, or ſchools ; || ſaving the cin 
of Samne! Alien under Foba Hauen, and any other c 
Former grants and conveyaiices not io be I prejudiced 2 
want of form The g9verior, [t. governor, and ſecretary (3 
be in ibe king's nomination; 28 counſellors, whereef 7 at 
leaſt make a board. A general court or offembly, t; |; 
convened laſt IVecdneſaay in May yearly; conſiſtins o tl; 
govern, council, and repreſentatives of the tons 1 
Places, not exceeding & two for one place; qual:ficaiiq 


* Nova Scotia, and this tract called Sagadahoc were arnexc tg 
this neighbouring charter to keep the Engliſh claim, they beng 2 
that time in pofleſſion of the French: fince that time by the treaty at 
Utrecht 1713, they have been quit claimed by the French to the cron 
of Great- Britain; and Nova-Scotia has been conſtituted a {[oparate 
property, and juriſdiction, or government. Sagadahoc hitherio cor. 
tinues annexed to Maſlackuſerts. Bay province; but as it i: not the ab. 
ſolute property of the province, perhaps from a large extent of 
frontier detenceleis in iticit, it is more of an incumbrauce, than of a 
advantage. 

+ Martha's Vineyard, and Elizabeth Iſlands. 

This relates to the New-IHlampfhire claim from Merimack Rive: 
to Necamkeag or Salem; but the late determination of the bonndaris 
between Malachuſetts- Bay and New Hampſhire by the King in cou 
cil, has removed that claim. 

Governor Andros, in the arbitrary reign of James II, made? 
nandle of want of form to diſturb poſſeſſions, by compelling the pol 
ſeſſors to take new patents for their own lands with extravagant tes; 
and to pay quit-rents to the crown. 

] by uninterrupted cuſtom {preſcription} the town of Boſton ſet! 
four repreſentatives ; the qualihcation of 40s. freehold ſor an elcti0! 
is become nominal value, inkead of the deſigned fterling value, that 
is * inſtead of 40s. the qualification 50 J. |, perſonal citate 1+ iet 5 
42 1. ft. 
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tr an eleftor 40 5. freehold, or 50 J. ſterl. perſonal eſtate. 
The * general aſſembly to eleft 28 ＋ counſellors ; whereof 
10 from the old colony of Maſſachuſetts. Bay, 4 from Ply- 
wth late colony, 3 from the Province of Maine, 1 for 
il; territory of Sagadaboc, and 2 at large. The governor 
ith conſent of the counci! io appoint the officers in the 
courts of juſtice. All binn in the province, or in the paſe 
jagr to and from it, to be deemea natural born ſubjects of 
England. Liberiy of conſcience to all Chriſtians except 
Papiſis. The general efſ-mbly to conſtitute judicatories for 
cl! cauſes criminal or cidi, hL or not capital, Probate 
of wills and granting of adminiſirations, to be in the Lo- 
vernor and council, Ta perjonal actions exceeding the 
value of 300 l. ſterl. may appeal lo the king in council, if 
the appeal be made in fourteen days after judgment, but 
ereculion not to be ſtaid. The general aſſembly to make 


* Perhaps the natura! meaning of this was, the repreſentatives of 
the people; but at preſent the council of the former year jointly with 
the repreſentatives chuſe a new council. 
+ Perhaps, The council of the preſent conſtitution of the Maſſa - 
chuſetts-Bay, labours under two diſadvantages or imperfections. 1. 
To be arbitrarily led, or rather drove by the Governor, to prevent fu- 
ture negatives. 2. As their election is annual they may be biaſſed 
by the humour of the majority of the repreſentatives (this I have 
particularly obſerved in the caſes of multiplied emiſſions of paper 
currency) leſt they ſhould be dropt next annnal election: a notorious 
in tance of this happened anno 74 1, when the repreſentatives dropt 
about one half of the fo: mer year's council, becauſe averic to a cer- 
| {in pernicious CHEAT, Or paper-money icheme called the LAN P/ 
vaxk; the words of the act of parliament © miſchievous undertak- 
ings and unlawful,” this {ſcheme was dilannulled by an expreſs act of 
tne Britiſh parliament i 741 ; and governor Belcher could not avoid 
nezauving 13 of the new elced counſellors. 

Mr. Belcher, at preſent governor of New- Jerſeys, is generous, void 
of covetouſneſs, ſtudious of the real good of the countries under his 
direction, and a ſtrict obſerver of royal inſtructions: if he had conti- 
nued two or three years longer in the administration of the province 
of the Maſſachuſetts- Bay, their paper-curcency would happily have 
been obliterated or cancelled, and muſt naturally and gradually have 
fallen into a ſilver currency, the general currency of the commercial 
world; Mr. Belcher was not a paper money govcrnor, he was well 
acquainted in the commercial worid. 


laws 
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laws, if not repugnant to the laws of England to * pen 
all civil officers, excepting the officers of the court; if 
Juſtice, to impoſe taxes to be F diſpoſed by the governor and 
council. The converſion of the Indians to be endeavourel 
The governor to have a negative in all ads and elettiy; 
All acts of aſſembly lo be fent home by the firſt opportunity 
40 the king in council for approbation; if not difall;:4 


l 
in three wears after their being preſented, ſhall continu» in Ba 
force until repealed by the aſſembly l. The general efjen}\ cha 
may grant any lands in late Maſſachiſetts- Hay and B,. the 
mouth colonies, and in the Province of Maine; but »y 4 

Ul 0 . 

grant of lands from Sagagdahne river to St, Laurence yi. ore: 
der ſhall be valid, without the royal approbation. Th: tow 
governor to command the militia, to uſe the lat mariial in dan 
time of actual War, 10 erect forts and demoliſh the ſame al (re 
pleaſure. No perſon to be tranſported out of the pri. den 
dince, without their ewn conſent, or conſent of the general in 
afjembly. The law martial not lo be executed without cen. kon 
ſent of the council, When there is no governor, the lieu. rep! 
governor is to att; when bath are wanting, the majority of 
the council to have the power. The admiraliy juriſiitiic og 
zs reſerved to the King er Lords of the admiraliy. No fil. ) 
gett of England to be debarred from fiſhing on the ſea- ccd, 2 
creeks, or ſalt water rivers, and may erett lodges and ſtages Nou. 
In the election of all ſuch civil officers the council and repre- 4 
ſentatives vote together, but not as two ſeparate negatives; thele c, ende 
ficers are, the treafurer, the impoſt officer, the exciſe officers ; tit 'Orl 
general commiſlary of proviſions, ſtores, and traffick for garrion: hit 
and Indian truck-houſes; attorney general, and notaries for the fe. at ! 
veral {ea-ports. . ree, 
+ Anno i732. The council and repreſentatives of the province of he e 
Maſlachuſctts-Bay applied to the King in council, concerning tic rom 
right which the houte of repreſentatives had, to paſs upon account, for 
brought againft the public before they were paid : It was determined ade 
by the King in council, that the houſe of repreſentatives had no fuch Ing 
J12At. : y a 
| By the former charter the provincial lands were granted to?“ hart 
proprietors, and ſuch as ſhall be admitted treemen; but by this res i 1 
charter, theſe lands are granted to the inhabitants in general, to be erty 


vifpoicd of by their repretentatives or general aſſembly. 


10 
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in any lagds not in poſſeſſion of particular proprietors. | 
Ail* trees fit for maſis of 24 inches diameter and upwards k 
12 inches from the ground, growing upon land not here- th 
(ore granted to any private perſons, are reſerved to the | 
(rc227n 3 penalty for cutting any ſuch reſerved trees 100 l. 0 
erl. per tree. 

About 20 years ſince, the aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay received and accepted an additional or explanatory 
charter from the court of Great Britain; the hiſtory of 1 
the affair is as follows: In the adminiſtration of Go— | 
vernor Shute, a good-naturec gentleman, and though no 1 
great politician, was tenacious of the prerogative; a þ 
e hot-headed turbulent men, who had got the aſcen- | 
dant over their fellow-repreſentatives, and in ſome mea- 
ſure over the council, endeavoured the ſame over the Go- 
vernor, by aſſuming ſome articles of the prerogative : 
in the end of anno 1722, Mr. Shute in perſon carried 
home ſeven articles of complaint againſt the houſe of 
repreſentatives encroaching upon the prerogative. 

1. Their taking poſſeſſion of royal malts cut into 
logs. f 

2. Refuſing the Governor's negative of the ſpeaker. 

3. Aſſuming authority jointly with the Governor and 


council to appoint faſts and thankſgivings. 


* By an act of the Britiſh parliament anno 1722, this clauſe is ex- 
ended; viz. That after Sept. 21, 1722, in New- England, New- 
York, apd New- Jerſey in America, no perſon ſhall cut or deſtroy any 
"ite pine trees, not growing in any townſhip or its bounds, with- | 

Fit his majeſty's licence; on pain to forfeit for every white pine | F 
ec, of the growth of 12 inches diameter and under, at 3 foot from = 
he earth, 5 J. ſterl. for every ſuch tree from 12 to 18 inches, 1pl. 9 
rom 18 to 24 inches, 20 1. from 24 and upwards, 501. to be ſued | | 
fore the judge of admiralty : and all white pine trees, maſts or logs 
ade of ſuch trees, which ſhall be found cut or falled without the 
g's licence, ſhall be forfeited and ſeized for the uſe of the crown. 10 
an act of parliament 1729, the penalty in this clauſe of the F | 
harter is confirmed; and the act of 1722 is extended to all the Bri- { 
ln provinces in America; and confines the exception to the pro- q 
ety of private perſons only, notwithſtanding they grow within the 
mts of any townſhip. PETR 

| 4. Ad- 
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4. Adjourning themſelves tor more than two days at e 
a time. * 
g. Diſmantling of forts, and ordering the guns ad 
ſtores into the reaſurer's cuito!! y. a le 
6. Suſpending of military officers, and mutil; ww 
them of their pay. ER 
7. Sending a committee of their own to muller «| ur 
king's forces, 70 
Upon a hearing before the king and counct! !“! - 
Cook agent for the houſe of reprefentatives, an ls 7 
council or lawyers in the name of the houte of wy elen. * 
tatives, gave up or renounced the 1, 35 57 6, and 7 1 5 
ticles, acknowledging their ſaulr, induced by p. C 
dents of former affemblics, but wrong and cron us; 1 
and that it was a former aſſ mbly, not the prelent, tt . 
had been guilty; the othu two articles were revue! Bhs 
by an explanatory charter, and they dirccted is accept WR e 
the lame, _ 
This explanatory charter is dated 12 regni (G0. |, ll x. 
Auguſt 20, and counterſigned Cocks. ber 2 
their char ter, nothing is directed concerning 4 of eater. 5 * 
#be houſe of repreſentatives, and of their adjourning the = 
ſelves: it is hereby ordered, That the Governor ere Fr 
manaer in chief, ſhall have a negative in the election j © 
Speaker, and the houſe of repreſentatives may yo hens (+1 4 
fe {ves not exceeding two days at a lime. By tic pit 
conduct of Governor Dummer, the aſſembly wer: il 55 
duced to accept of this explanatory charter, by a pub 
act of the general court, anno 1726. | 
roc 
We may obſerve in general, that the economy e 
mode of juriſdiction is much the ſame in all the four co. 
lonies of New· England by jultices of the peace and ti © 
quarterly ſeſſions, by inferior county courts of comme an. 
law; and by provincial ambulatory ſuperior Courts 12 
appeals, where caſcs are iſſued, it is alſo a court of jul Pr 
Ciary, Or over and 1erminer, 4 


Thev are divided into conſtituted diſtricts called . Ws 
PS 
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ps; they are a kind of bodies corporate, may ſue and 
e luce, cleft all proper officers, ſend deputies to the 
oiflature houſe of repreſentatives, and make by-laws. 
The management of townſhip affairs is in a few (called 
&1e&t-men) annually elected by the qualified voters of 
tue townſhips or diſtrict. In moſt of the other Britiſh 
colonies, their conltituted pariſhes, by cuſtom, act as 
bodies corporate, the management is in“ Veſtry- men, fo 
called, who generally are for life, and the ſurvivors ſup- 
ly vacancies. . 
jn the four colonies of New-England juries are return- 
eto the ſeveral courts by election in certain quotas from 
the ſeveral townſhips, but not by the appointment of 
the ſheriffs. 
ln the rigid, and furiouſly zealous church and ſtate ad- 
iiniſtration of Laud, Archbiſhop of Canterbury (he 
carried both church and ſtate beyond their bearings, and 
conſequently in the nature of things they did overſet) 
mary puritans and other nonconformiſts flocked over to 
New. England; this occaſtoned a ſtate proclamation 
April 20, 1637, forbidding any ſubjects to tranſport 
themſelves to America, without licence from his ma— 
jelty's commiſſioners. Anno 16.40, the people in New- 


England did not exceed 4000, and in the 20 following 


years many went + home from New-England, their way 

of worſhip was then in great vogue in Old-England. 
N. B. Many of the firſt Engliſh ſettlements in Ame— 

rica, were by companies of adventurers, with a joint 


* Perhaps ſo named, becauſe they commonly meet in the veſtry- 
room of the church, where the prieſt is ſuppoſed to keep his ſacer- 
Gola] veſtments, and may be called the dreſſing- room. 

+ It is ſaid that amongſt others, Oliver Cromwell was ſtopt from 
coming over: this ſcems to be an idle ſurmiſe ; Cromwell was an 
active politic man; it cannot be imagined that a man of that genius, 
and in the prime of life, would chuſe a wilderneſs or deſert for his 
ſcene of action; beſides, a perſon of his caſt. and who probably might 
ve turbulent at home, in good court policy ought to be allowed to 
Withdraw, 
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ſtock; annually in London, each company choſe a pre. Scotl 


ſident and treaſurer for managers. ror 
. verhe 

We proceed to the ſeveral articles concerning the c. me 
Jonies or territories, united into one province by the ney a;: 


charter of Maſſachuletts- Bay. 


; titot 

Each article goes no further than the time of thi; WM vc 
charter union: from that time the hiſtory of their join; U 
affairs is carried along in the article of Old Maſſachy. dag 
ſetts-Bay colony. min 
dict 

CrOV 

ARTICLE II. ll 

Concerning Sagadaboc, formerly called the Duke 9 ver! 


nto 
fact 
but 
Ma 
of 


Yorks property, 


ING Charles II, March 12, 1663-4, granted to his 
brother the Duke of York, a certain territory or 

tract of land, thus deſcribed, ** Al that pert ef tbe 
main land of New- England, beginning at a certain place, 
called or known by the name of St. Croix adjoining to Neu- 
Scotiand in America; and from thence extending along th: 


fea- coaſt, unto à certain place called Pemaquin or Pen ( 
quid, and ſo up by the river thereof, to the furtheſt beal as 7 
of the ſame, as it tendeth northwards, and extending from ed, 
thence to the river of Quenebec, and jo up by the ſhorti| off 
courſe to the river of Canada northwards.” This was for 
called the Duke of York's properiy, and annexed to the a 1 
government of New Vork. The Duke of York upon dc 
the death of his brother K. Chatics Il, became K. ow 
James II; and upon K. James's Abdication theſe lands a | 
reverted to the crown. o 

At preſent the territory of Sagadahoc, is ſuppoſed to it, 
extend from the river St. Croix caſt ward, to the river of 0 
Quenebec weſtward, and from each ot thete two rivers he 
due north to the river of St. Laurence; thus St. Lau— ca 
rence or Canada river is its northern boundary, and the 5 
Atlantick ocean is its fouthein boundary, When Nova \ 


Scotia 
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Scotia was in poſſeſſion of the French, Sagadahoc terri- 
cory was included in the commiſſion of the French Go- 
vernor of L* Accache or Nova Scotia; thus it was in the 
time of granting a new royal charter to Maſſachuſetts- 


Bay; therefore to keep up the Engliſh claim to this ter- 


tory, as well as to Nova Scotia, the juriſdiction of both 
were included in that charter, 

Upon the peace of Utrecht 1713, Nova Scotia and 
$.04dahoc were quit claimed by France to Great Bri- 
tun; and the court of Great Britain reaſſumed the juiiſ- 
(iction of Nova Scotia, and after a few years more, the 
crown purchaſed the property of the ſoil or ſeigneurie of 
all the French claimers; it is now a ſ{-parate King's go- 
vernment, with the property in the crown: but this ter- 
ritory of Sagadahoc remains in the juriſdiction of Mal- 
lachuſetts-Bay, and ſends one member to the council, 
but hitherto not any to the houſe of repreſentatives of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay: the general aſſembly cannot diſpoſe 


of lands there, without the conſent of the King in coun- 


ci). The property of peculiar grants there, remain good 
to the ſeveral claimers, until the crown do purchaſe the 
lame, as was the caſe in Nova Scotia. 

Col. Dunbar projected Sagadahoc territory to be ſet off 


Wa ſeparate government for himſelf; this was introduc- - 


ed, by obtaining a royal inſtrument or inſtruction, to ſet 
of 200,000 acrcs oi good malt and ſhip- timber land, 
for the uſe of the crown or navy; it was forwarded by 
2 royal inſtruction to col. Phillips, Governor of Nova 
Scotia, April 27,1730, to take poſſeſſion of the lands be- 
tween St. Croix river and Quenebec river; accordingly 
a dctachment of. 40 men with an officer, made from 
the {our companics of his regiment in garriſon at Canſo 
in Nova Scotia, was {ent to take poſſeſſion of that country, 
o keep garriſon at Frederick's fort on Pemaquid river; 
here the detachment kept for ſome ume: upon appli- 
cation home of the Muſcongus company, Proprictors in 
part of Sagadahoc, by their indefatigable agent Mr. 
Waldo, this inſtruction was revoked, Auguſt 10,1 325 ay 

col, 
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col. Phillip's detachment was called off. At preſent 
the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, to obviate cayj!. of 
complaints, of their relinquiſhing the occupancy of this 
territory, keep a truck-houſe and garriſon at George, 
and a garriſon at fort Frederick, and is likely to continye 
under the juriſdiction of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and is at 
preſent annexed to the county of York, or province of 
Maine. 


In the beginning of this French war anno 1744, tho 


fencible men in this large territory of Sagadahoc were con 
only at George's and Broad-bay 270 ] 
Pemaquid 50 pure 
Shepſcut 50 of tt 
WE es rve 
3 3/0 bp 
but at this writing 1748, very few of theſe remain, beng Wo 
much expoſed to the Canada French Coureurs de Bois, Maas 
and their Indians. har 
In the beginning of the laſt century England and mo 
France indifferently traded to Sagadahoc. Under the d. m 
rection and countenance of Chief juſtice Popham, tle Wiſditic 
Englſh made the * firſt New-England ſettlement, 160%, rot 
at Sagadahoc, but of ſhort continuance. well 
Anno 1613, Capt. Argol from Virginia broke p WWeoti 
ſome French ſettlements at Sagadahoc. ul. 
The claims to lands in the territory of Sagadatice, NPery 
are of various and perplexed natures, viz. Some by 011 (: 
Indian grants in drunken frolicks for none or not va: s 
able conſiderations; ſome by grants from the council df t 
Plymouth; ſome by patents from the Governors of 1le 
New-York, when under that juriſdiction, particularly y 
from Governor Dungan a Roman Catholick in the rene 
of James 11. I 
Some part of this territory was granted by the coun- Wimt 
cil of Plymouth, 1629, to Mr. Beauchamp of Loncal a 
Vi! 
* Where a repetition is ſhort, it ought to be allowed, becaulel 1 


ſaves the reader the trouble of turning back by a reference. 
2 - merchant 
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merchant, and to Mr. Leverett of Boſton in Lincoln- 
ſhire, and their aſſociates, called this Lincoln company 
or ſociety, viz. from Muſcongus, now called Broad-Bay, 
1 little eaſtward of Pemaquid to Penobſcot bay 10 leagues 
along ſhore, and from this termination and that of Muſ- 
congus 10 leagues inland, ſo as to make a parcel of land 
of 30 miles ſquare. This Plymouth grant ſeems to have 
been confirmed by a royal grant of Charles II, ſigned 
Howard, privy ſeal; that was about the time when the 
Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland charters were granted. 
Leverett's title laying dormant, Sir William Phipps 
purchaſed of Madakawando, chief Sachem (as it is ſaid) 
of the Penobſcot Indians, the lands each fide of George's 
river, fo high as the ſecond falls; Spencer Phipps, ad- 
opted heir of Sir William Phipps, made over his right 
to the heirs and aſſociates of Leverettz anno 1719, it 
was convey'd to ſeveral aſſociates, ſo as to make go equal 
ſhares in the whole; the new aſſociates obliged them- 
ſc|ves to ſettle two townſhips upon George's river, of 40 
familics each; but an Indian war breaking out, the con- 
ditions were never performed : the Indians hitherto, have 
not formally quir-claimed it. Mr. Waldo, a gentleman 
well qualified for an agent, a partner, who effectually ne- 
atiated the affair at home, againſt the contrivances of 
cel. Dunbar to annex it to the crown, has acquired a 
ery conſiderable part in this grant. 
George's truck-houſe and fort lies near the center of 
s grant, is about 12 miles up this river 3 at the mouth 
the river is a bar of a very ſmall draught of water; 5 
Wes higher are the firſt falls of George's river; Broad- 
ay or Muſcongus is only a large creek or bay with a 
mall rivulet running into it. 
In the territory of Sagadahoc not much good ſhip- 
nber, ſome white pine for maſts; may be of good 
vice to Boſton in ſupplying it with firewood. The 
vi! 15 not bad. 
the grants of the Shepſcut lande, and of the Pema- 
quid lands, ſeem not included in the D. of York's property. 
W. I. | B b Mott 
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Moſt of the grants and conveyances in this territory 
b, 


are not to be found upon record, which occaſions gat * 
confuſion in claims. 4 
ie 
ARTIOLE III. 5 
Concerning the province of Main. " 

J 
ls being the firſt of the tcriitories at preſ.1; Wi ©© 
called New-England that falls in our courle; fo | 
the readers more ready conception of the New-Englnd K 
affairs, we ſhall ab 170, recapitulate ſome matters al. po 
ready delivered. F 
King James I, by letters patent bearing date Nov, 3, Bll © 
1620, granted all that laud and territory in America, i; 
ing between n. let. of 40 d. to 48 d. unto the Duke of Iz * 
nox, Marquis of Buckingham, Marquis of Hamilton, ai = 
others their aſſociates neblemen and geitlemen, in all fury Will ;.. 
perſons, and lo their ſucceſſors , and incorporated them ty 5 
the name of the Council ejtablifhed at Plymouth in ttt 4 
county of Devon, for ſettling, planting, ruling, aud gorem. oh 
ing all that country by the name of Newo-Hng land; t * 
have and to hold, peſſaſs aud enjoy, all the continent „. 
and iflands between the ſaid latitudes to them and ther , 5 
ſacceſſors for ever; with power 19 alienate, aſſign, cent, , ” 
end jet over, under their commen ſeal, any part or portion „ 
thereof to any of his majejiy's denizens, or other ade. 
tuen. N, 
In the end of James I's reign, Sir Ferdinando Gorz?, f 
Preſident of the council of Plymouth, and capt. Malo 
had ſundry grants from Neumkeag river, which divids or. 
the preſent towns of Salem and Beverly, to Sagadaboc ot WI mh. 
Quenebec river, which were afterwards altered into tit = 
grants of the Province of Main, and of New-Hampſbir: Wi N. 
as at preſent, | | Wil 
The council of Plymouth, Nov. 7, 1629, granted! g, 


Gorge and Maſon, all that tract of land from the hea: 


of Merrimack river and Sagadahoc or Quenebec r1vc%," 
Ts 
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the lake Iroquois, now called Cataraqui or Ontario, and 
the river which empties itſelf from ſaid lake into Cana- 
(1 river to be called Laconta; but as they never occu- 
pied it, this grant is become obſolete, and may be ſaid 
th have reverted to the crown; and at preſent ſince the 
ate ſettlement made of the line between Maſlachuletts- 
Bay and New-Hampſhire, may be ſaid to be in the juriſ- 
G&tion of New-Hampſhire. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorge, Preſident of the Council of Ply- 
mouth, or Council of New-England, obtained a grant 
from this council, April 22,1635, of a tract of land call- 
ech the Province of Main, extending from Piſcataqua 
ier to Sagadahoc and Quenebce river. This grant was 
confirmed by the crown, April 3,1639. The agent or 
:7-1ts of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, purchaſed, 15 Car. I, July 
:0,1677, this grant of the heirs or aſſignees of Gorge. 

The grant of the Province of Main begins at the en- 
trance of Piſcataqua harbour, up the ſame to Newichewwa- 
wick river, and through the ſame io the furtheſt head 
ivereof,, and thence north-weſtward, till 120 miles be finiſh- 
ed, and from Piſcataqua harbour's mouth aforeſaia, north- 
eallroard along the ſea-coaſt to Sagadahoc, and up the 
river thereof to Quenebec river, and through the fame to 
the bead thereof, and thence into the land nori5-weſtword 
till 120 miles be finiſhed; and from the period of 120 
miles aforeſaid, to croſs over land, to the 120 miles before 
reckoned, up into the land from Piſcalaqua harbour through 
Newichewaneck river: as alſo the ner 16 half of the iſles 
of Shoals. 

The lines of the territories belonging to the province 
f Maſſachuſetts- Bay, and of the province of New- Hamp- 
ſhire, being in diſpute for many years, New-Hampſhire 
petitioned the K ing in council, that their boundaries with 
Maſſachuſetts. Bay might be determined; accordingly 
with conſent of the agents for Maſlachulerts- Bay, April 
9, 1737, a commiſſion under the great ſcal of Great 


* The charge of paſſing the commiſſion was 135 l. 4 8. 6 d. ſterl. 
Bb 2 Britain 


0 
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Britain was iſſued, appointing five of the c eſt ounν⁰ſe! 
lors from each of the neighbouring proviuces of Neu. 
York, New-Jerſeys, Nova Scotia, ar. | Rnode-Ifland (fiye 
to be a coram) as commiſſioners, 1-lerving property and 
an appeal to the King in council: the appcal was heard 
before a committee of privy council, March 5, 173); 
the commiſſioners, and afterwards the King in counc!, 
ſettled this line N. 2 d. W. true courſe, Accordingiy 
Necw-Hampſhire ex parte (Maſſachuſetts: Bay refuſing tg 


Join in the ſurvey) by Mr. Bryant a ſurveyor of lands, 


ſettled the line with the Province of Main, viz. From 
the mouth of Piſcataqua river to the head of Newiche. 
wanock, a little north of Lovel's pond, upon a great 

ond from whence proceeds Mouſſum river, about 
north-weſterly 40 miles, thence N. 8 d. E. by needle 
(the commiſſioners, and as afterwards confirmed by the 
King in council, ſettled this line N. 2 d. W. true couri) 
which is by allowing 10d. variation, 30 miles; this 
ſurvey was in March, the ſnow and ice melting rendered 
the further ſurvey progreſs impracticable; thus 40 miles 
of this line remains to be run. 

Both governments of Maſſachuſctts-Bay and of Nes. 
Hampſhire were in one and the ſame perſon at that time; 
and it was ſuſpected that the Governor favoured Maſſa- 
chuſetts- Bay; therefore the general aſſembly of New- 
Hampſhire brought on a complaint againſt the Governor, 
previous to the appeal's coming on. The commiſhoners 
began to fit Auguſt 1; the general aſſembly of Neu- 
Hampſhire was adjourned by the Governor to the 4th of 
Auguſt, which retarded them 3 or 4 days in appointing 
managers and giving in their pleas : the commillioners 
pronounced judgment Sept. 2, the Governor prorogucd 
the aſſembly from Sept. 2. to Oct. 13, that they might 
not have an appeal ready to give into the commiſſion- 
ers in fix 1 from judgment given, the time l. 
mited by the commiſſion. The complaint was heard 
before a committee of the council, they found the com- 
plaint juſt, and their report was approved of by the 


King 
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King in council. To prevent the like inconveniencies a 
ſeptrate governor was apphunted for New-Hampſhire ; 
ad the governments of Maſſachuſetts-Bay and New- 
Hampſhire have ocen in two diſtinct perſons ever ſince. 
Tn: method uſed before the new charter by the colony 
of Maſſachuſer:s-Bay purchaſe of the heirs or aſſigns of 
Gorge, to convey or difpule of lands there, was in this 
manner, for inf.ance, July 26, 1684. The Preſident of 
the Province of Main, by order of the general aſſembly 
of the culouy of Maſſachuſctts-Bay, makes a grant of 
the rownſhip of North- Yarmouth to ſundry perlons. In 
a ſtrict ſenſe, the colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay could not 
exc1ciſe any Juriſdiction there, becauſe the heirs, etc. of 
Gg: could not del-g ite juriſdiction 3 notwithſtanding, 
we ind oiders of jutiſdiction ſigned in Boſton, for in- 
ſtance, in the war again(t the Indians, an order to ſhe- 
, conſtables, etc. to impreſs boats and land carriages, 
15 1gned Bolton, Sept. 16, 1689, Thomas Darntorth, 
Prefident of the Province of Main, 

The north and ſouth lines running inland are 120 
miles, the front or ſea line, and the rear line may be 
about 80 miles; that is the contents of the Province of 
Main may be about 9600 ſquare miles; whereof at pre- 
[ent granted in townſhips or diſtricts, are only the firſt 
or fea-line conſiſting of the townſhips of Kittery, York, 
Wells, Arundel, Biddiford, Scarborough, Falmouth, 
| North Yarmouth, George-Town, or Arrowſick, Brunſ- 
wick, and the ſettlement of Topſam; and a ſecond or in- 
and line, conſiſting of Berwick, Philips-Town, Nara- 
ganſer, No. 1. Naraganſer, No. 7, Marblehead townſhip, 
Powers, and others townſhip, and Cape- Anne townſhip. 

In this territory of Main, there are ſome private pur- 
chaſes from the Indians, which the proprictor-general, the 
alembly of the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, ſeem not 
to diſpute 3 for inſtance, anno 1683, Mr. Wharton, a 
| Merchant in Boſton, purchaſed of 6 Sagamores, about 

500,000 acres called the Pegepſcot purchaſe ; bounded 

5 miles welt from Pegeplcot river, by a line running at 

| Bb 3 five 
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five miles diſtance parallel with the river, to a certain 
fall in ſaid river, and thence N. E. about 44 miles in 2 
ſtrait line to Quenebec river; it includes the eaſtern di. 
viſions of Nahumkee purchaſe, and of Plymouth pur. 
chaſe; Plymouth purchaſe extends 15 miles each ſide of 
| Quenebec river. Wharton dying inſolvent, the admin. 
ſtrator fold this purchaſe for not much exceeding 199], 
New-England currency, 1714, to eight or nine proptie. 
tors, viz. Winthrop, T. Hutchinſon, Ruck, Noyc, 
Watts, Minot, Mountford, etc. It is bounded S. weſter. 
ly by North- Yarmouth, which takes in a ſmall part of 
this grant at ſmall point; George-Town, Brunſwick, 


and Topſam are in this grant. 8 
At the breaking out of the French war, in the Pro- 
vince of Main were militia, or fencible men 2485. th 
| Men Men is 
Townſhip of Kittery 450 Scarborough 169 
York 350 Falmouth 500 | 
Wells 300 N. Yarmouth 1:9 d: 
Arundel 95 Brunſwick 50 ir 
Biddiford 120 Naraganſct N. 1. 20 8 
Berwick 150 New- Marblehezd 30 
Philip T. 130 — 1 
20 0 
Sir W. Pepperell's reg. 1363 Sagadahoc 370 c 
er c 
Col. Waldo's reg. 1290 y 


but at preſent. many of theſe have left their towns and 
habitations, being expoſed to the French and their Indians. 

For ſome time during the old charter of Maſſachuſctts- 
Bay colony, they extended their claim to 3 miles north 
of the northernmoſt part of Merimack river, called En- 


. 


dicots Tree, near the crotch or fork where Pemagawaic 
river, and the wares or diſcharge of Winipiſiakit pod 
or lake do meet, and from thence extended their due cal: 
and W. line to the E. and W. oceans, that is, from the 
FEthiopic ocean to the South-Sea or Pacific ocean; thus 
they aſſumed (as being prior) almoſt the whole of Me- 


on's 
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ſon's grant or New. Hampſhire, and the S. E. corner of 
Gorge's grant. or the province of Main ſo far as Black- 
Point, near Saco river, both in property and juriſdiction; 
and <1 accordingly make grants of lands and conſtitute 
nſhips which lent repreſenratives or deputies to the 
o-n-ral affembiy of Mafſachuſ-ets 3 but upon complaint 
of the heirs of Gorge and Maſon to the King in council 
and the courts in Weltminſter-Hall; Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay diſclarmed theſe lands, as hereafter ſhall be more 
fully related. 

The whole of the Province of Main at preſent conſti- 
tutes only one county, called the county of York, and to 
this county is“ annexed the territory of Sagadahoc. 

in the Province of Main and New-Hampſhire, from 
the firſt ſettling of the Engliſh, for about go years, that 
is, until King Philip's war, the Fngliſh and Indians 
kept a good friendly correſpondence ; but ever ſince, 
during the European French wars, the French of Cana- 
da have made uſe of the feveral tribes of our neighbour- 
ing Abnaquie Indians to diſtreſs our ſettlements; vide 
Scct. III. Article 4. 

Prior to the Maſſichuſctts-Bay purchaſe, the ſettlers 
in the Province of Main never had any other protection; 
but that of the colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. When the 
court of England, much corrupted, began in an arbitrary 
deſpotick manner to re- aſſume grants, charters, &c.; it 
was ordered by the King in council, July 24, 1679, that 
the Maſſachuſetts- Bay government, upon the reimhͤurſe- 
ment of 1200 l. ſt. paid Gorge's heirs for the Province 
of Main, ſhall ſurrender it to the crown, being a purchaſe 


* The lands eaſt of Quenebec river were never a ſettled French 
property with poſſeſſion and juriſdiction; and the French tranſitory 
conquelt of it, was only a ſuſpenſion of the former Britiſh owners 
property 7 and upon re-conqueſt or a peace, returned to the former 
owners, jure poſtliminii, or a right to one's former inhernance ; 
Werefore in col. Dunbar's caſe the board of trade, and committee of 
council reported to the King in council, that the Muſcongus aſſociates 
ſould not be diſturbed in their poſſeſſion, and to be under the defence 
or protection of Maſſachuſetts- Bay as formerly. | 
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made without his Majeſty's permiſſion. The new char. 
ter of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, 1691, put an end to that and 
all other pretended claims. 

Geography and chronology, are two the molt conf. 
derable elements of Hiſtory. The moſt eſſential and in. 
variable things in the geugraphy of a country, are it 
general poſition upon the ſurtace of the earth as to lt. 
tude and longitude z the remarkable mountains and prot 
hills; the ſca-coaſt ; and the runs of rivers and rivulc; 
from the inland into the ſea. 

In the Province of Main, the remarkable mountaing 
and hills are, i. The White Hills, or rather mountains, 
inland about 0 miles north from the mouth of I. 
taqua harbour, about 7 miles W. by N. from the head 
of the Pigwoket branch of Saco river; they are Calic{ 
White, not from their being continually covered with 
ſnow, but becauſe they arc bald a-top, producing n9 
trees or bi uſh, and covered with a whitiſh ſtonc or ſain- 
ole: theſe hills may be obſerved at a great diſtance, and 
are a conſiderable guide or direction to the Indians in 
travelling that country. 2. The Pigwoket hills, at a 
ſmall diſtance frome the White Hills, are much inferior 
to them, and ſcarce require to be mentioned. 3. Aqui- 
manticus Hills, well known amongſt our ſailors, are in 
the townſhip of York, about 8 miles inland; it is a 
noted and uſeful Jand-making, for veſſels that fall in 
northward of Boſton or Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 

Upon the ſea-coaſt, Caſco-Bay is a large, good, and 
ſafe harbour or road for veſſels of any burden; being 
ſhelcered or covered by many iilands : here ſome of the 
contract maſt ſhips take in their lading. Along this c aſt 
are many harbours, commodious for ſmall craft in lad- 
ing of lumber and fire-wood for Boſton: 

The capes, promontories, or head-lands belong pro- 


perly to fea chaits ; I ſhall only mention Small-Point at 


the ſouth entrance of Sagadahoc, Cape- Elizabeth in the 


S. E. corner of Caſco-Bay, Black-Point, 4 miles N. E. 


of Saco river, Cape-Porpus in Arundel, and Cape-Nec 
dick in Wells, The 
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The conſiderable rivers are, 1. Quenebec and its mouth 
called Sagadahoc, which divides the province of Main, 
from the Old Briſtol purchaſe of Pemaquid, including 
the Shepſcut purchaſe, and from the territory formerly 
called the duke of Lork's property, all which at preſent 
are called the territory of Sagadahoc. From the entrance 
vf Sagadahoc to Merry-meeting Bay are 18 miles, thence 
to Richmond fort and truck-houſe near the mouth of 
Quenebec river, are 12 miles, thence to the firſt falls, 
though only a ripling called Cuſhnock falls are 18 miles; 
thence to Taconick falls are 18 miles, here in M. Dum- 
mer's Indian war our people left their whale-boats, and 
marched 40 miles by land to the Indian village or town 
called Naridgwoag; they deſtroy'd the ſettlement, 
brought away the ſcalp of the French miſſionary father 
Rale a Jeſuit, with about 26 Indian ſcalps, ſome Indians 
were drowned in croſſing the river precipitately: thus 
tom the mouth of Sagadahoc to Naridgwoag are about 
195 Engliſh miles, and the province of Main cannot ex- 
tend above 20 miles higher; theſe Indians in travelling 
to Quebec, with their canoes go much higher up the ri- 
ver: the Naridgwoag Indians with their French mif- 
ſionaries, have in the French wars been very troubleſome 
to the Engliſh ſettlements; bur by Dummer's well 
managed Indian war, and a late mortality from a putrid 
ſever and dyſentery, received, when in curioſity they vi- 
ſited duke D*Anville's ſickly troops and ſquadron at 
Chebucto, upon the Cape-Sable coaſt of Nova Scotia; 
they are now reduced to very inconſiderable impotent 
numbers. 2. Ameraſcogin river; up this river, not 
many years ſince was a tribe of Indians, but are now ex- 
tint ; near the mouth of this river is Brunſwick fort; 
this river is particularly noted for plenty of good ſtur- 
geon; not many years ſince a merchant of Boſton con- 
tracted with ſome fiſhmongers of London to ſupply them 
with a certain quantity of well-cured ſturgeon every 
year, but whether from the bad quality of the fiſh, or ra- 
ter from the negligence of the people employ'd in cur- 


ing 
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ing of it, there was no ſale for it in London, and the fh. 
ſaid Indian war breaking out, that fiſhery is given up, 
3. Saco river, its conſiderable branches are Pigwacker 
river, it riſes about 20 miles north of Pifcataqua harb 
and Oſſipee river, from Offipee pond about 55 mie. 
welterly from Piſcataqua harbour: about g0 miles ten 
the mouth of Saco formerly were Pigwacket, a con{i}-:. 
able tribe of Indians with a French milſionary, they ve 
now almolt extinct ; this river is navigable only a tn 
way to the falls for {mall veſſels; here is a fort and trick. 
houſes; at the mouth of Saco river is Winter | larbour, 
ſo called from Mr. Winter, who had a farm there, . 
Mauſom river comes trom tome ponds near the farms 
LoveiPs pond, about 40 miles above Piſcataqua hu bout: 
at theſe ponds Bryant the {urveyor begin to fer of the 
N. 8 d. E. line between the province ot Main and Neu- 
Hampſhire z this river falls into the ocean in the town- 
ſhipot Wells. 5. Piſcataqua river, which for the ſnac; 
of 40 miles divides New-tampthire from the Province 
of Main; ſrom the mouth of this river or harbour to the 
inlet of Exeter bay are about 10 miles, thence to the 
mouth of Catechecho river, which comes from the W. 
N. W. are g miles, from this upwards, Piſcataqun fi- 
ver is called Newichawanock river, and higher it is called 
Salmon falls river. 

The ſmali rivers or runs of water and of ſhort courſe 
are many; Recompence river, Royals river running 
through Cape-Anne grant or townſhip, and throug\ 
North Yarmouth to the ſea; Preſumplcot river, comes 
from Jabago pond, by Naraganſet Ne. 7. through Fa- 
mouth; Where it falls into the fea; Falmouth river 0r 
Stroud Water of Caſco-Bay; Quenebunc river dividing 
Arundel irom Wells; York riverin the townſhip of York. 


AKT ECLE LV: 
Concerning the late colony of Plymouth... 
HAT relates to this colony, prior to their mots 


fixed and determined grant, anno 1629, from tbe 
council of Plymouth, ſee p. 370. Some 
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Some Engliſh Puritans belonging to Mr. Robinſon's 
church in“ Leyden in Holland, with ſome of their 
{ends in England, obtained of the council of Plymouth, 
an indiſtinct imperfect grant of lands in North- Ame- 
rica z their deſign was for Hudſon's river, but falling in 
with Cape Cod Jate in the year Nov. 11, they were 
| obliged to winter there, and in a ſhallow bay and poor 
{il within the great bay of Maſſachuſetts, they fit down 
and call it New-Plymouth, in remembrance of Plymouth 
in England, from whence they took their departure. 

They had no particular grant from the council of 
Plymouth of the country where they ſettled, until 16243 
and this was fo indiſtinct, that they obtained a new 
grant 1629, bur ſtill ſo obſcure as not to be underſtood 
at preſent, as appeared at a hearing 1741, before com- 
miſſioners appointed by the court of Great Britain, to 
ſettle their line with the colony of Rhode-Illand. 

We ſhall only briefly obſerve, that Capt. Smith the 
traveller, with two ſhips, 1614, made a good voyage 
upon theſe coaſts, and by his means the country was 
named New England by the court of England. 

Anno 1616, four or five ſail of fiſhing veſſels from 
London, and as many from Plymouth, make good fares 
of fiſh, 

Anno 1618, only two ſail from Plymouth in Eng- 
land fiſh upon the coaſt of New-FEngland. 

Anno 1619, only one ſhip of 200 tuns, made a good 
voyage. 

Anno 1621, ten or twelve ſhips from the weſt of 
England, fiſh upon the coaſt of New England, and make 
good voyages with their fiſh to Spain. 

Anno 1622, there were upon the coaſt of New-Eng- 
land 35 veſſels from the welt of England. 

Anno 162 3, Capt. Smith writes, that there were forthat 
year 40 fail from England, fiſhing upon the coaſt of New 


In Leyden to this day, an Englith preſbytcrian congregation 13 
maintained in their works by the ſtates, 


England. 


_ 
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England. That Canada and New-England in fix hn 
Jaſt paſt, had ſhipped off 20,000 beaver-ſkins. 


N 

After ſome time, a number of people, from New Ph. * 
mouth, purchaſed of the Indians, a parcel of land called | N 
Noſſet near Cape Cod, and gave it the name of La. Mr 
ham; their purchaſe 1 4. this narrow promontory | 
reached about 30 miles from north to ſouth. The fit chie 
two years they lived wit.out any ſupply from England, bor 
cleared and planted 60 acres with Indian corn, At f 0 
they ſeemed to have a ſoit of Lex Agraria for each m« WT), 
or menage; or rather their poſſeſſions ſeem to have bee \ 
in common. 8 
* Mr. Edward Winſlow their agent, anno 1624, in. W.n; 
ported the firlt cattle, being a bull and 3 heifers; abou. Mn. 
this time Plymouth ſettlement conſiſted only of 180 pe- | 
ſons ; the adventurers, as it is ſaid, had expended 70001, he 
ſer], being entirely carried on by adventures, but being che 
diſcouraged, they fold their intereſt to the ſettlers fun, 
trifle ; the grant at firſt was ſole to Mr. Bradford, his Ge 
heirs, aſſociates, and aſſigns; but at the requelt of the 0 
general aſſembly, he aſſigned his right to the freemen; tir 
upon Governor Carver's death, April 162 1, le was an- ce 


nually choſen governor wile he lived (excepting one 
year Mr. Winſlow, and two years Mr. Prince) he died 
May 9, 1657, Kt. 69. 


GOVERNORS. 


Mr, Carver from Nov. 1620 to April 1621. 

Mr, Bradford the grantee ſucceeded, and annually 
choſen governor until his death, May 1657, excepting 
for three years; he was a man of no family, and of 10 
learning. | 
Mr. Prince, who had twice been choſen governor 1! 
Mr. Bradtord*s life-time, ſucceeded, and was aniually 


* Mr. Winſlow died in Cromwell's Hiſpaniola expedition 1635; 
Kt. O1. 
choſen 
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choſen governor till death, Aug. 29, 1673, zt. 71. He 
25a man of good natural parts, but of no learning, 

Mr. Pri:ce was ſuccec:.cd in annual elections by Joſi- 
n Wi flow, who died Dec. 18, 1680. 

Next Richard Trent was unanimuſly elected, until 
their charter was dropt or ſuperſeded. 

find that upon the Revolution, the commander in 
chief of Ply mouth colony is called Preſi ent, not Gover- 
nor: thus major Church's commiſſion from Plym uth 
Ito go againſt the eaſtern Indians is ſigned Sept. 6, 1689, 
Thomas Hinkley, Preſident. 

N. B. At firſt this colony was only a voluntary aſſo- 
cation; in the beginning the Governor had only one 
aſſiſtant, afterwards three, and ſometime after five, at 
length, anno 1637, they choſe 7 affiſtants, 

As the boundaries by their grant were ill- determined, 
there were continual diſputes between this colony and 
that of Rhode Iſland. By a commiſſion from Charles 

II, 1664, to colonel Richard Nichols, fir Robert Carr, 

George Cartwright, and Samuel Maverick, to determine 
controverſies concerning ſeveral boundaries in the con- 
tinent of North America; they paſſed judgment con- 
cerning the boundaries between Rhode Iſland and Ply- 
mouth colony ; as it was only by way of amuſement to 
quiet the minds of the people in theſe colonies, and ne- 
ver confirmed by the king in council, it had no effect. 
| Ever ſince the colony of Plymouth has been annexed 
to the province of Maſſuchuſſers-Bay, thoſe diſputes have 
continued or been revived from time to time; the chief 
F Ciſpute was concerning Atticborough Gore, which if 
NMaſſachuſſcts- Bay had quit-claim'd to them, Rhode I- 
land would have given a genera, quit-claim in all other 
concerns; and prevented the loſs of Briſtol, and ſome part 
of Barrington, Swanzey, Tiverton, and Little Compton; 
but the influence of a few ill-natured, obſtinate, inconſi- 
rate men, Þ prevailed in the legiſlature to the damage 


Here we may obſerve the pernicious conſequence of olindly 
following the dictates of inconſiderate, imprudent, clamorous, or 
violent leading men. © 
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! of the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 
| Rhode Iſland by memorials ſent home, the agents gr 
j Maſſachuſctts-Bay giving conlent, obtain*d a commiſſ 
for the eldeſt counſellors of the neighbouring govem. 
| ments to meet and adjuſt their boundaries; according, 
; they meet at Providence in ſummer 17471, and found tha 
| the laſt determined grant for Plymouth colony, 1629, 
ſpecifies it in this manner, viz. between Conohaſſet f. 
vulet towards the north, and + Naraganſet river, towar(; 
the fouth ; and between the ꝓ ocean towards the et} 
and a ſtrait line extending directly into the main ling 
from the mouth of the ſaid Naraganſct river, to they: 
moſt bounds of the Packanoket country, alias Sawamſce 
country, the famous king Philip of Mount Hope his 
country, to the & Nipmug country, which determination 


land weſtward, to the utmoſt bounds of the Packano!;:: 
country, 

The better to underſtand the boundaries of the late 
colony of New Plymouth (now annexed to the province 
of Maſſachuſetts-Bay) with the colony of Rhode Iſland,; 

I muſt in anticipation, give the boundaries of || Rhode 
K Iſland colony, as delineated in their charter, viz. bound. 
ed weſterly by the middle channel of Pakatuk river, and 
up the ſaid river northerly to the head thereof, and thence 
{ in a ſtrait line due north to Maſſachuſetts ſouth bounus; 
extending eaſterly three Engliſh miles to the E. N. F. 
J of the moſt eaſtern and northern parts of Naraganbe: 
bay, as it lieth or extendeth itſelf from the ocean; bourc- 
ed ſoutherly on the ocean, unto the mouth of the river 


® Now called Bound Brook. | 

+ The mouth of Taunton gut or river, or Seaconnret point. 

1 Or bay of Maſlachutetts. ; 

$ Plymouth grant was up Blackſtone, Patucket or Nipmug ret 
to the Nipmug country; this Nipmug country could not be aiccr- 
tain'd by the late commiſſioners for ſettling the line with Rhodelſland, 

In matters not as yet upon record in public hiſtories, it is proper 
to be particular. : 

whica 
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„nich cometh from Providence; and from the town of 
providence, along the eaſterly bank of ſaid river called 
geaconck river up to Patucket falls; and thence due 
N. o Maſſachuſets South line, where is the moſt weſt- 
erly line of P!ymouth colony. The Rhode Iſland claim 

was 3 miles F.. J. E. of Aſirnet creek of Taunton ri- 
ver, and thence due S. to the occan caſt of Seaconnet 
point; and from the laid E. N. E. point, a weſterly 
courſe to Fox point, being the mouth of the river that 
comes from Providence town, thence along the eaſt ſide 
of Scaconck liver to Patucket falls; and thence due 
north to Maſſachuſetts South line. 

Upon a hearing at Providence in ſummer 1741 of the 
committees or agents of both colonies before the com- 
miſſioners appointed by royal patent to ſettle this line or 
boundary; the council of Plymouth patent, nor any co 
of it was produced; therefore the recital of ſaid letters 
patent, in their deed to Bradford and aſſociates, was not 
lanicient evidence againit the King's charter to Rhode 
Iiland; this commiſhon was not to meddle with proper- 
ty, but only with juriſdiction, which is aſcertain'd to 
Khode Iſland by royal charter, notwithſtanding of their 
charter being poſterior to the New Plymouth colony 
grant; becauſe the council of Plymouth could only de- 
legate property, but not juriſdiction, By no evidence 
it was made appear that the water (a ſalt water ſinus, 
commonly called a continuation of Taunton river, it is 
called Taunton great river in their private deeds) be- 
tween the main land on the caſt, and the iſland of Rhode 
Iſland on the weſt, was ever at any time called Nara- 
ganſct river. 

The determination of the commiſſioners, anno 1741, 
was by the King in council 1746 confirmed as final. And 
is to this effect, viz. From the province of Maſſachu— 
ſets-Bay, ſouth line, a meridian line (allowing S. 7 d. 
W. variation) to Patucket falls; and thence down the 
eaſterly ſide of Seaconck river, to the S. W. corner of 
Bullocks neck; and thence N. E. 3 miles (ſuppoſing a 

| N. 
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N. E. line of 3 miles from the north- eaſternmoſt para 
of the bay on the W. ſide of Romſtick neck) in a ſtrat 
line, until it meets with the termination of this imagi. 

> . D 
nary line; and from this to the bay near Towaſſct neck, 
ſo that this line touch the N. E. extremity of an imagi. 
nary line running N. E. from the N. E. corner of Briſto 
cove or harbour. On the eaſt ſide of Naraganſet bay, 
it begins at a point 440 rod ſouthward of the mouth 
of Fall river in Tiverton; thence runs eaſt three miles, 
and from thence runs ſoutherly parallel with the eaſtern. 
moſt parts of Naraganſet bay or Taunton great river tg 
the lea, 

By this determination the late colony of Plymouth, or 
rather the preſent province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, lot in 
favour of Rhode Iſland, a triangular piece of land com- 
monly called the Attleborough Gore t; boundcdS, 5d. 
W. from an interſection with Maſſachuſetts S. line, to 
Pautuket falls 9 and half miles; from Pautuket falls up 
Pautuket or Blackſtone river, to the interſection of thi 
river with Maſſachuſetts ſouth line, in a direct or ftraic 
courſe 12 miles, W. 55d. N.; from this interſection E. 
7 d. S. about 10 miles; this Gore is conſtituted a toun— 
{hip of Rhode Iſland, by the name of Cumberland, (v 
called from prince William duke of Cumberland. Bri- 
ſtol is entirely adjudged to Rhode Ifland colony jurildi- 
tion, and retains its former name. Part of Swanzey be- 
ing 47 families, and a great part of Barrington arc conſti- 
tuted a townſhip by the name of Warren, in honour of 
Sir Peter Warren, Knight of the Bath, and an Admiral in 
the navy, an honeſt benevolent gentleman, always prop!- 
tious to trade. The three mile {trips of Tiverton and 


+ This Gore has been for many years in diſpute between Maſla- 
chuſetts Bay and Rhode Iſland, and if ſome of our managers hot- 
headed obſtinate men, had conceded it to Rhode Iſland, it being 
plainly their due, they would have given to Maſſachuſetts Bay à ge- 
neral quit- claim, and their other claims would not have been revt- 
ved, Something of the jame natme {hall in courle be taken notice 
of, with regard to New Hampſhire. 


2 Little» 
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Little Compton, on the eaſt ſide of the bay or Taunton 
great river, continue by the name of diſtricts of Rhode 
Iland. 

The line between Old Maſſachuſetts and Plymouth is 
no more as a colony line; but continues to divide the 
county of Suffolk in the Maſſachuletts, from Plymouth 
and Briſtol counties of the late Plymouth colony; this 
ſormer dividing line of the two colonies, begins at the 
nterſection of Attleborough Gore, and runs 3 and half 
miles E. 7 d. S. to the ſtation tree of * Woodward and 
dallties; from this ſtation to a notch in Bridgwater E. 18d. 

N. are 23 miles; thence I mile and a quarter north on 
| Bridgwater z thence E. g miles to Accord Pond; thence 
ſtill caſt to Conohaſſet at the mouth of Bound Brook on 
the bay of Maſlachuſetts, 6 miles; in all about 41 miles. 

From Conchaſſet in Maſſachuſetts Bay, to the race 
point of Cape Cod, is to this late colony of Plymouth, 
in ealt, ſouth, and weſt boundary; by the flexure or 
hook of the Cape; the back (as it is called) of Cape Cod 
to Cape Malabar or Sandy Point is an eaft boundary; 
com Sandy Point, further along the back of the Cape 
o Elizabeth iflands, and thence along Buzzard's bay, to 
the boundary line near Seaconnet point is a ſouth boun- 
dary; weſterly it is bounded by the line ſettled by com- 
miſſioners anno 1741, as before delineated; northerly 
is bounded by the line dividing the old colonies ot 
allachuſetts Bay and Plymouth already deſcribed. 
In this colony are no remarkable mountains or great 
| hills, : 

The conſiderable harbours are, 1. Plymouth Bay, 
water ſhallow, a conſiderable trade to Weſt India iſlands 
lor ſugar, rum, molaſſes, and cotton; it is a branch of 
Boſton cuſtom houſe or collection, diſtance 40 miles; 
three ſmall rivulets, called Jones, Herrings, and Eel 


This ſtation tree is 120 rod diſtant from the angle where the 
ſeveral colony lines were ſet off; it is called Woodward and vSatiries 


ation, from the names of two obſcure ſailors, who were aflilting in 
the lurvey. 


1 3 rivers, 
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rivers, fall into this bay. 2. Cape Cod harbour, ſafe. 
and deep water; but from the hook or flexure, and 
conſequently different courſes, veſſels with difficulty get 
out to ſea ; it is no ſea port or place of trade, This cape, 
by its particular * form and by ſtretching into the ſea 
becomes a ſnare for itinerant or paſſenger fiſh, viz, 
whales, herrings, mackarel, &c. but the whales by 
experience have learnt to keep further to ſea in travyel- 
ing, the other fiſheries are neglected, from the fiſher- 
men, who were generally Indians, being carried away 
upon romantick expeditions : The tide flows within the 
cape about 20 feet; upon the back of the Cape it flows 
only 3 or 6 feet; Billingſgate, a precinct of Eaſtham, 
is noted for oyſters, | 

The ſmaller inlets or harbours from the diſcharge of 
rivulets are as follows, 1. Upon the inſide of the great 
Bay of Maſſachuſetts (that part of it 1s called Barnſtaple 
bay) Situate, a bad harbour, no conſiderable run of 
water; All the harbours in Barnſtaple Bay to Cape Cod 
are ſhallow, becauſe of a ſandy ſlow ſlope of the ſhore, 
and the inland runs are ſhort and ſmall, not capable of 
making chanels. In Sandwich is Mill river. In Barn- 
ſtaple is a ſmall inlet. In Yarmouth a ſmall inlet. In 
Harwich a harbour called Point of rocks, not ſafe. In 
Eaſtham is Stage harbour, and Billingſgate, the beſt of 
theſe ſmall harbours. 2. Upon the outſide or ocean 
ſide of Cape Cod promontory ; Head of Pamet, no pro- 
per harbour, it is in Truro, and high tides, as anno 1723, 
paſs over the meadows from ſea to ſea. Sandy Point or 
Mony moy in Chatham, is a good harbour for ſmall veſſels, 


Capt. Southack in a moſt falſe, therefore pernicious ſea chart of 
the coaſt of Nova Scotia and New England, delineates a thorough- 
fare from the great bay of Maſſachuſetts to the ocean in Eaſtham, 
near Sandy Point ; no perſon, himſelf excepted, ever imagined or 
dreamt of this thorough-· fare; his dream or words are, the place 
where I came thro' with a whale boat, April 20, 1717, to look after 
Bellame the pirate.“ ad 9 | 1 
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but the bar ſhifts. Baſs river in Yarmouth, Hyanaes, 
the beſt of theſe harbours, in Barnſtaple, is much uſed, 
Ofler Bay in Barnſtaple, Falmouth Bay. Woodes hole 
or cove, called Soconoflet; here is a ferry of about one 
mile to Elizabeth great iſland; and of about 3 leagues 
to Martha's Vineyard. We may obſerve, that along 
this ſhore is a bar at about half a mile's diſtance, with 
ſmall inlets ; within the bar is water of ſome fathoms. 
3. In Buzard's bay are many good creeks, ſalt water 
rivers, or harbours; excepting in Rocheſter the runs 
of water that fall into theſe creeks are of ſhort courſe: 
Agawam, Wagwagantit or Mill river, Sipacan harbour, 
Matapoifſet, Accuſhnot, Polyganſet, and Coaxit “. 
The conſiderable rivers in Old Plymouth colony, are 
1. North river, divides Situate from Marſhfield ; deep 
water, but veſſels in a ſtorm cannot put in there, the 
entrance being rocky. The tide flows g or 10 miles up 
this river; here ſhips and other veſſels are built to advan- 
tage, timber being plenty ; from this river, Boſton has 
a conſiderable ſupply of firewood. 2 Taunton river 
from about 17 miles up Taunton great river on the 
eaſt ſide of Naraganſet Bay, according to the late 
royal determination of boundaries with Rhode Iſland, be- 
gins Plymouth colony upon Taunton river; the tide 
flows up this river from 440 rod below Falls river, the 
boundary between Freetownand Tiverton about 25 miles 
to near the mouth of Sawamſet or Midleborough river, 
which comes from Afawampſit pond in the ſouth parts 
of MiMeborough, and falls into Titiquit or Taunton ri- 
ver: in this river and the adjacent townſhips of Dighton 


* The ſea line of the late colony of Plymouth is about 220 miles, 
but have only one ſea port for foreign trade, viz. Plymouth : the 
other harbours are very ſmall, and uſed only by fiſhermen and coaſt- 
ers: The other New England territories do much exceed it in trade, 
although their ſea lines are much ſmaller ; the ſea line of the pro- 
vince of Main does not exceed 80 miles, of New Hampſhire 20 miles, 
of Old Maſſachuſetts 80 miles, of Rhode Iſland 60 miles, of Con- 


neclicut 140 miles. | 
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and Swanzey are built good ſhips and other veſſels, 3. P. 
tuket or Blackſtone, formerly Nipmug river, navie, it 
ble from Rhode Iſland boundary at Bullock's neck, 1, Mr: 
miles to Patucket falls; in Rehoboth or Seaconick are 
built ſome good veſſels. al 
The capes, head-lands, or promontories are, 1, The 
Gurnet head, being the north point of Plymouth by, 
it lies weſt ſoutherly from Cape Cod 7 leagues, and e 
art of Maſſachuſetts Bay within this line or courſe i; 
called Barnſtaple bay. 2. Cape Cod, a noted promon- e 
tory on the weſt ſide of the Atlantick ocean, in N. Ly, 
42 d. 10 m. lies from Boſton E. b. S. ſoutherly, abou * 
18 leagues : this is a narrow long promontory ſtretching 
into the ocean, and from the pitch of the cape to Bu. 
zard's bay may extend upwards of 60 miles, which with 
a medium breadth of 6 miles, makes about 2 30,000 2. 
cres; conſiſts of the townſhips of Falmouth, Sandwich 
Barnſtaple, Yarmouth, Harwich, Chatham, Eaſtham, 
Truro, and Province town; theſe make the county d 
Barnſtaple. 3. Sandy Point, in the charter it is call 
Cape Malabar, about 10 leagues north from iſland of 
Nantucket. 
+ Beſides the promontory of Cape Cod, the late Ply 
mouth colony may be in value of 40 miles ſquare is 100 
ſquare miles, or 1,024,000 , acres; is in the whol 


+ I amafraid, that by being ſo particular in the deſcription of our 
territories or colonies, I may be found guilty of an impropriety, 
giving the geography inſtead of the hiſtory ; but we muſt eonlide;, 
that theſe countries, young and dependent, cannot afford many far 
revolutions, therefore our hiſtory muſt chiefly conſiſt of delineation 
and of ſome accounts of their various produce and commerce. 

I ſhall not be very minute in the inland geography: In my # 
muſement hours, I have compoſed the actual ſurveys (as upon 1 
cord) of each townſhip and diſtrict in the four colonies of! 
England, into a plan of about 3 and half feet ſquare, by a ſcale d 
g miles to one inch. This plan, of many years collecting, and pe 
fected at a conſiderable charge, is a free 2, for a publick bencit! 
the Provinces of New England, each townſhip” or diſtrict 1s to har 
a copy gratis, to be todged in the town clerk's office. 9 
e | | n 3 PT a Our 
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about 1,2544000 acres. In this old colony, there are no 
vacant or colony lands; all the lands are the property of 


townſhips or private perſons, as granted by the general 
aſembly from time to time. 


Plymouth was called one of the aſſociated colonies of 
New-England before the ſtricter conſociation (the 1th 
dy of the third month, 1643) of the four colonies of 
New-England, it was an alliance like that of the Swiſs 
cantons. T his colony aſſiſted in the Pequod Indian war 
1637; this war was only of a few months continuance, 
and ended with the entire reduction or extinction of that 
tribe z ſee p. 193. 


Concerning the Hands near Cape- Cod. 


The noted iſlands are Nantucket, Capawock, or 
Martha's Vineyard, and the Elizabeth iſlands. 
The north ſide of Nantucket, or the town of Sher- 
burn, lies in N. lat. 41d. 10 m. about 10 leagues from 
the main land; contains about 2 3,000 acres, the value 
of ſix miles ſquare, beach included; it is in twenty-ſeven 
proprietorſhips, but all*in common, excepting 40 acres 
home lots to each proprietorſhip ; each proprietorſhip 
may keep 560 ſheep. It is a county of itſelf, a very 
induſtrious people; they make ſome dry cod-fiſh, their 
principal buſineſs is whaling; anno 1744, in the begin- 
ning of the French war, they had about 40 loops and 
ſchooners in the whale fiſhery; 13 men to a veſſel, do 
make from 7000 to 10, ooo barrels of whale oil, per 
annum; their bone ſeldom exceed ſeven feet. A whale 
of 100 barrels, yields 1000 wt. of bone. In this 
2 are about 900 Indian ſouls, of great uſe in their 
ery. 
Martha's Vineyard about 8 leagues weſt from Nantuc- 
ket, and 3 leagues ſouth from Woods Hole in Falmouth 
upon the main, is about 20 miles in length; the eaſt end 
is about 8 miles wide, and tapers away to Guy Head, at 
the W. end 3 miles wide; much of the iſland is very 
barren, being heaths and pine land; 3 poor town 
I Cc 3 ſhips, 


— 


9 


they make Buzard's bay; the largeſt iſland one mile from 


for their brethren, in caſe they did miſcarry in lahverting church and 
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ſhips, Edgar-Town, Tiſbury, and Chilmark ; about 200 
fencible white men, about 450 Indian fouls. With the 
Elizabeth iſlands it makes“ Duke's county. 

Elizabeth iſlands lie in a range, S. W. half way be. 
tween Martha's Vineyard, and the ſhore of Buzard bay; 


Woods Hole, or the main is about 8 miles long, but very 
narrow, belongs to Thomas Lechmere, Eſq; and Mr 
Bowdoin's eſtate ; it is called Naſhawn iſland ; here is 3 
good harbour Tarpaulings cove; on Martha's Vineyard is 
another good harbour, Holms's hole, of good uſe to veſ. 
ſels that navigate this chanel; next is Tinker's iſland, 
Slocum's iſland, and Catrehunk iſlands, theſe belong to 
Slocum, Ward, and Sanford's heirs. 

Slocums iſland lies one league ſouth weſterly from the 
weſt end of Martha's Vineyard, is in value one mile 
ſquare, it belongs to Mr. Norton, 
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ARTICOIE V. | 
Concerning the old colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 
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HE old writers of the hiſtory of New- England ate 

ſo trifling and erroneous, that the late Þ ſcribler 

and hackney writers who copy the affairs of New-Eng- 
land from them, appear, by their obſolete and erroneous 


®* Before the Maſſachuſetts-Bay new charter, all theſe iſlands be. 
longed to the government of New-York ; and the receiver of the 
quit-rents of New-York does make demands of the old arrears of ther 
quit-rents. 

+ At preſent J ſhall only inſtance, Salmon's modern hiſtory, and 
the Atlas maritimus et commercialis. | 

Salmon ſeems to be a Tory, or rather a Jacobite; he vindicates the 
treaty of Utrecht, and diſcovers a very filly prejudice againſt Nen. 
England's firſt ſettlers, viz. That they came over to ſecure a retren 


ſtate at home; this is a very idle ſurmiſe, becauſe the firſt ſett d 
emigrants did not exceed 100 perſons, and of theſe not above 60 fut 

vived the Gift winter. 
From Salmon I ſhall only give a few inſtances, which at firſt ſight 
$3 * „„ Vs | : are 
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account of affairs, in a very ridiculous light, and do afford 
me no aſſiſtance. Jo 

Anno 1625, Mr, Conant and company in trade, made 
ſome ſettlement at Cape Anne, the north eaſterly pro- 
montory of Maſſachuſetts-Bay; they were moſtly from 
Dorcheſter, and the weſt of England : this gave riſe to 
a project, firſt concerted in Lincolnſhire, of procuring 
from the council of Plymouth, a grant for ſettling a co- 
lony in Maſſac huſetts-Bay, with a reſolution that the prin- 
pal town thereof be called BosTon, from a ſea-port and 


are very ridiculous, without any comment—* In Virginia abundance 

of cod fiſh—V irginia is ſeparated from Florida, by the Apalachian 

mountains —In the fort near Newport are 300 cannon—North-Caro- 

lina is a well-peopled flouriſhing colony N. B. It is the fink or 

nauſeous drain of all our colonies; in all the colony only two or three 
Goſpel miniſters, very ſickly, and very bad navigation.—** In New- 
England both men and women are put to death for adultery—Cam- 

bridge univerſity conſiſts of three colleges ;'* N. B. They are only 

three buildings (the ſcholars are all of one college) making three 

ſides of a deſigned quadrangle.— The New-York forces againſt 

Monreal were to go by the lake Ontario.“ N. B. It was by lake 

Champlain. —“ Our Indians go naked in ſummer, and wear deer- 

kins in winter; N. B. They wear blankets ſummer and winter. — 

* Penobſcot river divides New-England from Nova Scotia N. B. 

The river of St. Croix, more eaſtward, is the boundary—** Hudſon's 
river divides the ſouthern parts of Ne England from New-York.” 

N. B. The dividing line is 20 miles eaſt of Hudſon's river.“ His 
enlarging much upon trifling and fabulous things, to multiply ſheets, 
and his many obvious inconſiſtencies, ſhew him to be a ſcribbler, and 
no accurate hiſtorian His abſtract of the laws of New - England, are 
from an obſolete old charter law- book. 

A few inſtances of abſurdities from the Atlas maritimus et com- 
mercialis, printed London 1 728, ſold to ſubſcribers at 3 l. 15s. ſterl.— 
* New-England is four governments in one charter — New-London 
colony Connecticut and New- Haven colonies, have Rhode-Iſland 


and Providence under the ſame juriſdiftion—Turmerick from New- 

England—Moſt of the towns in New-Hampſhire are fortified. —New 
de ! 0k apply chiefly to whale-fiſhing, and whale the moſt.” N. B. 
u. hey do not whale in any reſpe&t. — © Merimack river riſes in Nova 
oo Scotia. —— In the two colleges of Cambridge about 400 ſtudents.” 
N. B. They exceed 100 ſcholars. — © In New-England 62 market 
> 8 and 27 fortified places, — Jerſeys has two ſea - ports, Perth and 
fil an mboy.” git. iy loin 1. 6 

i E Hubbard, and Mather's Magnalia, we ſhall for the preſent 
„ a on | 
are Cc 4 parlia- 
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parliament town of that name in Lincolnſhire; bein 

Joined by ſome adventurers of London and Dorſetſhirc 
they obtained from the council of Plymouth, March 19, 
1627-8, a grant in the name of fix aſſociates and their 
aſſigns, of all the lands in New-England from three 
miles ſouth of Charles river, to three miles north of Me. 
rimack river, eaſt and weſt,from ſea to ſea: theſe fy 
did aſſociate twenty more perſons, and March 4, 1628.9, 
obtained a royal grant with a charter, counterſigned 
Woolſely; it is commonly called the old charter, whereof 
an abſtract is as follows: 

King James I, anno regni 18, Nov. 3, granted by pa. 
tent to a council at Plymouth in Devon, and their aſſoci- 
ates and aſſigns for ever, the property and juriſdifion of 
the lands in America (called New-England) from 404. 
N. lat. to 48 d. N. lat. and eaſt and weſt from ſea 10 ſea; 
if not poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian ſtate, nor within the limits 
of a ſouthern colony lately granted; the quit-rent to be 
the fifth part of all their gold and filver ore. This com- 
pany by deed granted and fold 19 March, 3 Regni 
Charles I, a part of their patent lands to fix gentlemen, Sir 
Henry Roſwell, &c. their beirs, aſſigns, and aſſaciates fir 
ever, viz. All lands from three miles northward of any 
and every part of Merimack river, to three miles ſouth- 
ward of any and every part of Charles river, and of Maſ- 
ſac hu ſetia- Hay, E. and M. from ſea to ſea, with all iſland; 
on the eaſtern or weſtern coaſts. This grant was confirmed 
to thoſe fix gentlemen and their 20 aſſociates by rey 
charter, March 4, 1628-9. The ſaid 26 grantees with all 
ſuch others as ſhall hereafter be admitted and made fret of 
the company, ſhall for ever be one body corporate and poli- 
tick, by the name of the GOVERNOR AND COMPANY or 
THE MASSACHUSETTS-Bay In NEW-ExOLAND. The 
corporation to conſiſt of one Governor, one Deputy-governr, 
and eighteen Aſſiſtants, to be annually elected out of the free. 
men of the company; the King did nominaty for the fi 
year, Matthew Craddock, Governor, Thomas Goff, Lieu- 
tenant-governer, with 18 Affiſtants. The Governor bor 
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all an aſſembly at pleaſure, the Governor and Aſſiſtants not 
under ſeven may once a month mee! to do buſineſs. Four 
reat and general courts or aſſemblies of the freemen an- 
wally, on the laſt Wedneſdays of Hilary, Eafter, Trinity, 
and Michaelmas terms, whereof the Governor and ſix of 
the Ai tants, at leaſt to be ſeven,* with the repreſentatives 
of the townſhips, te admit freemen, conſtitute officers, make 
laws, but not repugnant to the ſtatutes of England: an- 
nally upon the laſt Wedneſday in Eafter term ſhall be an 
eleftion of general aſſembly then convened, of a Governor, 
Deputy governor, 18 Afſiftants, and all other officers. Li- 
lerty to tranſport from England any people, effetts, and 
merchandize free of cuſtoms both outward and inward, 
far the fir t ſeven years, and quit from all taxes and cufloms 
in New England; alſo for the fir#t ſeven years, and for 
14 years more, excepting the five per cent. duty in England, 
upon all merchandize imported. All born in this country, 
or in paſſages to and from the colony, be deemed natural- 
born ſubjetts of England; the general court may make or- 
ders and laws, conſtitute officers, may impoſe fines, impri- 
ſonment or other lawful correction, according to the courſe 
of other corporations in England; + eſtabliſhing of the 
Chriſtian faith amongſt the natives, is in this charter de- 
dared to be the principal end thereof; may encounter and 
refiſt by force of arms, by ſea or land, any who ſpall in a 
bojtile manner invade ſaid plantation; if any of ſaid colo- 
ny ſhall injure any ſubjett of princes in amity with us, they 
ſhall, proclamation made in England, be required to give 
ſatisfaftion, and make reſtitution, which if not complied 
with, ſaid. perſons ſhall be put out of our allegiance and 
protection, and ſaid princes ſhall be allowed to proſecute 
ſaid offenders with hoſtility — None of our ſubjefts to be 
debarr*d fiſhing upon the coaſt of New England, nor from 
ſetting up ſtages and workhouſes on ſhore, and cutting ro- 
quifite timber and wood. JAE ADD. BONA 
This ſeems to imply, that they were to meet and vote together. 
Here capital crimes ſeem not to be includec. = 
. | E 
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The colony ſeal was an Indian erect, naked, an arrow 
in his right hand, and a bow in his left hand; these 
words in a ſcrowl from his mouth, Come over and bs! 
4s; and in a round, Sigillum Gub. et Societatis de My. 
ſachuſſets-bay in Nova Anglia. 

To render this hiſtory clear and diſtin, we hal! 
here continue the accounts of the incidents which hap- 
pened, relating to this charter, down to its being yacz. 
red in Chancery in 1684. 

Anno 1635 ſeveral complaints againſt the colony of 
Maſſachuſetts- bay being lodged in the court of King', 
bench; a quo warranto was iſſued againſt the Governor 
and Company of Maſſachuſetts Bay; ſome of the com- 
pany appeared and diſclaimed their charter, others did 
not appear, and were outlawed, 

In this controverſy with Mr. Maſon, anno. 163, in 
Trinity term was obtained a judgment from the King's 
bench, againſt the colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, in ta 
vour of the King, viz. That the King ſhould ſeize ſaid 
province, and take their Governor Cradock's body into 
cuſtody; but by reaſon of the enſuing civil war confu- 
ſions, the charter was never taken up, and from that time 
to the Reſtoration, New England enjoyed a deſirable 
tranquillity z and at the deſire of their impotent neigh- 
bours, the eaſtern ſettlers were taken into their protec- 
tion and juriſdiction. 

Upon the Reſtoration 1661 Gorge and Maſon's repre- 
ſentatives renewed their complaints againſt Maſſachu- 
ſetts-Bay colony, upon account of encroachments; I 
was chiefly in compaſſion that theſe eaſtern people wer 
(as abandoned) taken under their protection and uri 
diction, but moreover Maſſachuſetts-Bay colony con. 
ceived, that it might keep up their claim, to the moll 
northerly part of Merimack river, with three miles ad. 
vantage, and E. and W. from ſea to fea, including al 
the ſettled part of Maſon's grant or New Hampfſhut, 
and of the province of Main to Black Point. 

Anno 1675-6, March 10, ordered by the King 1 
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council, that Maſſachuſetts- Bay government, ſhould an- 
ſwer the complaints of Maſon's and Gorge's heirs, con- 
cerning their being by ſaid government unjuſtly kept 
out of their right. | ; 
William Stoughton and Peter Bulkley, were ſent over 
33 agents; they diſclaimed any title to thoſe lands in the 
etition. 
The Lords of the committee for trade and plantations, 
with the Lords chief juſtices Rainsford and North, re- 
rted to the King in council, that the Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay colony by their repreſentatives diſclaimed any title 
to the ſaid lands in controverſy; this report was con- 
firmed by the King in council, 
After the order of the King in council, July 20, 1677, 
the aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts Bay paſſed an act 1679, 
vacating all ſuch grants as they had made of lands be- 
yond the three miles north of Merimack river. We 
muſt obſerve, that about this time, ſome of the Maſſa- 
chuſetts people, upon account of the Indian trade and 
fiſhery, removed to New Hampſhire and province of 
Main, and lived for ſome time in a ſeparate ſtate ; but 
from diviſions amongſt themſelves, and from fear of be- 
ing inſulted by the Indians, they put themſelves under 
the protection and juriſdiction of the government of 
Maſſachuſetts Bay. 1652, The inhabicants of NewHamp- 
ſhire, or Piſcataqua, or Maſon's grant, gut themſelves un- 
der the protection and government of Maſſachuſetts bay, 
until the time of Cranfield's being appointed Governor 
of New Hampſhire, Preſident Cutts and council, Sept. 
18, 1680, were commiſſioned by the King; before this 
there had been no power of government granted for that 
territory of New Hampſhire. We may obſerve, that the 
old townſhips of Portſmouth, Hampton, and Dover, were 
grants of the Maſſachuſetts Bay aſſembly: Col. Waldron 
repreſentative for Dover, was Speaker of Maſſachuſetts 
bouſe of repreſentatives. jor 
Anno 1682, May 9, The King in council further 
EY n 5550510 inhibits 
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inhibits the Maſſachuſetts-bay Government, from any ju: 
riſdiction in Maſon's property. 


The further account of the diſputes between the cor. 
poration of Maſſachuſctts- Bay, and the heirs of Mr. Ma- 
ſon proprietors of New Hampſhire, we refer to the ſee. 
tion of New Hampſhire, 


Anno 1682, when a deſpotic monarchy was hatching, 
ſeveral towns in England began to ſurrender their char- 
ters, by the perſuaſion of Lord chief juſtice Jeffries, 3 
perſon capable of any wickedneſs to gratify the court; 
particularly in Cornwall, where are many poor boroughs, 
for ſmall conſiderations always at the devotion of the 
court; 25 boroughs brought in their charters, 

Anno 1683, K. Charles II, by a meſſage to the ge. 
neral aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts- bay, deſired, that in con- 
ſideration of ſeveral * complaints entered againſt them, 
they would ſurrender their charter to the King's pleaſure, 
which by a vote of general aſſembly was refuſed, There- 
upon in conſcquence of a quo warranto, and ſcire facias, 
1684, in Chancery, in Trinity term, judgment was en- 
tered againſt their charter, and it was vacated, the co. 
lonies agents or attornies not appearing. 

Robert Humphrey, eſqz agent for Maffachuſetts-Bay 
colony, in his letter to the Governor and Council, dated 
Inner Temple, May 2, 1685, and read in the general 
aſſembly July 8 following, + writes, The breaches al 
ſigned againſt you, are as obvious as unanſwerable, k 


that all the ſervice your council and friends could have 


done you here, would have only ſerved to deplore not pe 
vent that inevitable loſs ; I ſent you the Lord keepe 


order of June 15, 1684, requiring your appearing bil 
Day of Michaelmas term, elſe judgment entred agalnk 


* A diſregard to the acts of trade, perſecution of their fell 
Chriſtians, &c, 0 


+ Mr. Humphrey at chat time ſeems not to have been a real fri 


to New England. 
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your charter was to ſtand. When this firſt day came, 


your letters of attorney neither were, nor indeed could 
be returned: accordingly, I applied to the Chancery for 
further time; where judgment paſſes by default, there 
may be a rehearing. Inſtead of ſending letters of attor- 
ney, the colony ſent only an addreſs to the King, with- 
out colony ſeal, or any ſubſcription per order; therefore 
it was not preſented ; I herewith ſend you a copy of the 
judgment againſt your charter. Col. Kirk was fixed 
upon by Charles II. to be your Governor, and James II. 
is ſaid to have renewed his patent for your govern- 
ment.” | 

Henry Cranfield, governor of the adjoining province 
of New-Hampſhire is ſaid to have been appointed by 
Charles II. governor of New-England; it is certain his 
commiſſion was never publiſhed ; if there was any ſuch 
patent, it dropp'd by the death of Charles II ; by Charles 
Il's ſudden death, whether natural, or wickedly procured, 
we ſhall not determine; this affair was neglected, and the 
New-England colonies continued for about two years 
more, in the enjoyment of their charter privileges ||. 

Joſeph Dudley, eſq; was ſent over to the court of 
England as their agent in the charter affairs; but as be- 
ing a native of New. England, and a cunning man, it was 
thought by the court that he was the proper perſon to 
facilitate and to introduce a new adminiſtration, or form 
of government; accordingly, in April 1686, he was ap- 
pointed Preſident, with acouncil to govern New-England; 
he arrived at Boſton in June following ; there were no 
conſiderable acts of government in his time: In De- 


Plymouth colony had the ſame fate with Maſſachuſetts- Bay co- 
lony in the affair of charters; Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland colonies 
ſubmitted by reſolve of their aſſemblies to the King's pleaſure, and 
for two years and a half were under the government of Sir Edmund 
Andros, without being required to ſurrender their charter; upon the 
Revolution, as their charter had never been vacated by law, nor ſur- 
rendred, they were allowed by the court of England to reaſſume their 
charters, and continue in the full enjoyment thereof to this day. 
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inhibits the Maſſachuſetts- bay Government, from any iu 


riſdiction in Maſon's property. * 

The further account of the diſputes between the cor. e 
poration of Maſſachuſctts- Bay, and the heirs of Mr. Ma. E 
ſon proprietors of New Hampſhire, we refer to the ſcc. 1 


tion of New Hampſhire, 


Anno 1682, when a deſpotic monarchy was hatching, 
ſeveral towns in England began to ſurrender their char: 1 
ters, by the perſuaſion of Lord chief juſtice Jeffries! 
perſon capable of any wickedneſs to gratify the coun; 
particularly in Cornwall, where are many poor borough, WM. 
for ſmall conſiderations always at the devotion of c 
court; 25 boroughs brought in their charters, 

Anno 1683, K. Charles II, by a meſſage to the ge. 


neral aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts- bay, deſired, that in co f 
ſideration of ſeveral“ complaints entered againſt then ,, 
they would ſurrender their charter to the King's plcafur N 
which by a vote of general aſſembly was refuſed, Ther n 

upon in conſcquence of a quo warranto, and ſcire facia, 
1684, in Chancery, in Trinity term, judgment was ci 
tered againſt their charter, and it was vacated, the chi 
lonies agents or attornics not appearing. th 
Robert Humphrey, eſq; agent for Maffachuſetts-bah «: 
colony, in his letter to the Governor and Council, do. 
Inner Temple, May 2, 1685, and read in the gene p 
aſſembly July 8 following, Þ writes, The breaches h. 
ſigned againſt you, are as obvious as unanſwerable, Mc 

that all the ſervice your council and friends could hat 

done you here, would have only ſerved to deplore notpt 
vent that inevitable loſs ; I ſent you the Lord keep 
order of June 15, 1684, requiring your appearing fi 3 
Day of Michaelmas term, elſe judgment entred aga_ll & 
R 


* A diſregard to the acts of trade, perſecution of their {el 
Chriftians, &c. | | 
+ Mr. Humphrey at that time ſeems not to have been a real fit 

to New England. | 
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your charter was to ſtand. When this firſt day came, 
your letters of attorney neither were, nor indeed could 
be returned: accordingly, I applied to the Chancery for 
further time; where judgment paſſes by default, there 
may be a rehearing. Inſtead of ſending letters of attor- 
ney, the colony ſent only an addreſs to the King, with- 
out colony ſeal, or any ſubſcription per order; therefore 
t was not preſented ; I herewith ſend you a copy of the 
judgment againſt your charter. Col. Kirk was fixed 
upon by Charles II. to be your Governor, and James II. 
is faid to have renewed his patent for your govern- 
ment.” 

Henry Cranfield, governor of the adjoining province 
of New-Hampſhire is ſaid to have been appointed by 
Charles Il. governor of New-England; it is certain his 
commiſſion was never publiſhed ; if there was any ſuch 
patent, it dropp'd by the death of Charles II; by Charles 
Il's ſudden death, whether natural, or wickedly procured, 
we ſhall not determine; this affair was neglected, and the 
New- England colonies continued for about two years 
more, in the enjoyment of their charter privileges |}. 

Joſeph Dudley, eſq; was ſent over to the court of 
England as their agent in the charter affairs; but as be- 
ing a native of New-England, and a cunning man, it was 
thought by the court that he was the proper perlon to 
facilitate and to introduce a new adminiſtration, or form 
ol government; accordingly, in April 1686, he was ap- 
pointed Preſident, with acouncil to govern New-England; 
he arrived at Boſton in June following ; there were no 
conſiderable acts of government in his time: In De- 


Plymouth colony had the ſame fate with Maſſachuſetts-Bay co- 
lony in the affair of charters; Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland colonies 
ſubmitted by reſolve of their aſſemblies to the King's pleaſure, and 
tor two years and a half were under the government of Sir Edmund 
Andros, without being required to ſurrender their charter ; upon the 
Revolution, as their charter had never been vacated by law, nor ſar- 
rendred, they were allowed by the court of England to reaſſume their 
charters, and continue in the full enjoyment thereof to this day. 


cember 
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cember of the ſame year, arrives Sir Edmund Andros 
Governor of New- England, with Nicholſon, Lieut. g- 
vernor, and two independent companies of ſoldiers, and 
Preſident Dudley was appointed Chieft-juſtice, 

The New. England charters being laid alide ; the Go- 
vernor and Council (6 or 7 perſons, generally ſtrangers) 
had the legiſlative and executive power of government: 
they ated many unjuſt and oppreſſive things; for in- 
ſtance, in property, they alledged, that the people's 
conveyances were not according to the laws of Eng. 
land; and that upon their charter ceaſing, their former 
titles ceaſed ; and obliged them to take out new grants 
or titles at high rates and extravagant fees; particularly 
the King aſſumed the abſolute government, and the pro- 
perty of the unappropriated lands, the granting of lands, 
railing of taxes, making of laws, with the executive 
part hkewiſe. 

Upon the arrival in April 1689 in Boſton, of the new; 
of a thorough revolution in England, there wasa kind 
of popular inſurrection in Boſton againſt the Governor Sir 
Edmund Andros and his officers, who ſurrendered, and 
were ſent home; a convention of the principal gentle- 
men of the colony was held in Boſton, who appointed a 
council, Simon Bradftreet Preſident, or committee for the 
ſafery of the people, and conſervation of the peace; and 
ſummoned a convention of the repreſentatives of the 
people; accordingly, at firſt meeting, 66 repreſentatives 
of 44 towns and diſtricts were preſent, and May 24, 
there were repreſentatives from 54 places; they reſolved 
that the Governor, Deputy-governor, Aſſiſtants, and other 
officers, as choſen May 12, 1686, ſhould act in their re- 
ſpective ſtations, viz. Simon Bradſtreet Governor, Tho- 
mas Serjeant Major- general, Iſaac Adington Secretary, 
John Philips Treaſurer, ThomasDanforth Preſident of the 
province of Main, etc, Thomas Oakes was Speaker of the 
houſe of repreſentatives ; they reſolved upon. fix rates of 
taxes, whereof one rate was to be in proviſions; all this 
was tranſacted with ſubmiſſion to the king and queer 3 
pleaſure when notified. It 
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It was propoſed by a writ of error to have a rehear- 
ing concerning the New- England charters, in Weſtmin- 
ſter-Hall; but this was dropped. There was a bill 
brought into the convention parliament, for reſtorin 
the New-England charters ; it paſſed the lower houſe ; 
but the convention being diſſolved ſoon after, it dropp'd. 
Upon granting the new charter, the King allowed the 
agents for Maſſachuſets- Bay to nominate their firſt Go- 
vernor 3 they nominated Sir William Phipps. 

The further provincial proceedings we defer to the 
next article. 


The boundary lines of Old Maſſachuſetts-Bay colony. 


The ſouthern line is, 1. With the late Plymouth co- 
lony 41 miles; being 15 miles due W. 23 miles W. 18 
d. S. ſee p. 401, and W. 7d. N. 3 miles and half; upon 
this line lic the townſhips of Hingham, Weymouth, 
Braintree, and Stoughton, 2. * The line with Rhode- 
[land colony, from the interſection of the north and 
ſouth line from Patuket Falls to Maſlachuſetts-Bay 
ſouth line, as ſettled by agreement of the two colonies, 
May 14, 1719, and afterwards confirmed by the King 
in council, is W. 7 d. N. about 20 miles to the N. W. 
corner of Rhode-Ifland, being a production of Connec- 
ticut and Rhode-Iſland N. and S. line, as ſettled by 
agreement of theſe two colonies, anno 1738. N. B. 
Here the differences of variation, allowed per agree- 
ment with Rhode-Iſland of W. 7 d. N. and with Con- 
necticut of W. g d. N. occaſions a notch of 1 mile and 
40 rod in the townſhip of Douglaſs, from the Rhode- 
Iſland N. W. corner to the Connecticut N. E. cor- 
ner; upon this line lie the townſhips. of Wrentham, 
Bellingham, Uxbridge, and Douglaſs. 3. The line 


Maſſachuſetts ſouth line was ſet off according to the letter of the 
charter, from 3 miles ſouth of the head of Stop- river in Wrentham, 
being the moſt ſoutherly branch of Charles river; it falls into the 
maln body of Charles - river at Medfield, 
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with * Connecticut, run anno 1713 from ſaid N. F. 
corner of Connecticut, W. 9 d. N. to the N. W. cor. 
ner of Connecticut 72 miles; viz. from ſaid N. F. 
corner of Connecticut to Connecticut river (90 rod north 
of the N. E. corner of Suffield) 38 miles, and from 
thence to Connecticut N. W. corner 34 miles, in all 7 
miles upon Connecticut; this line was ＋ ſettled per a. 
greement, and afterwards confirmed by the King i 
council: upon this line lie the townſhips of Ducley, 
Woodſtock indented, Sturbridge, Brimficld, Somers, 
and Enfield indented, Suffield indented, Wefthelg, 
Bedford, Houſatonicks, No's 3 and 2, and Sheffield, 
As an equivalent, for ſome indented lands Properly 
belonging to the colony of Connecticut, but ſettled, aid 
for ſome time aſſumed under the juriſdiction, of Maſi; 
chuſetts-Bay ; anno 1713, the province of Maſſachuſes 
Bay allowed the property, but not juriſdiction of ſome 
of their vacant province lands, containing 105,793 4- 
cres in four ſeparate parcels z theſe equivalent lands were 
fold at publick vendue by the colony of Connecticut 4. 
pril 25, 1716, for 683 J. New-England currency in 16 
ſhares, viz.Gurdon Saltonſtall, Governor of Connecticut, 
Mrs. Saltonſtall, Paul Dudley, Addington Davenport 
Tho. Fitch, Anthony Stoddard, Wm. Brattle, miniſto, 
Ebenezer Pemberton, a miniſter of the goſpel, Willan 
and Joſeph Dummer's each one half of a ſhare, Jonathan 
Belcher, John White, Will. Clark, near Boſton common, 
John Wainwright, Hen. Newman and JohnCaſwall, each 
one third of a ſhare, Nath. Gould, and Peter Burs, «acl 
one half of a ſhare, John Stoddard and Eliſha Williams, 


»In N. lat. 42 d. 2 m. asobſerved by the ingenions, learned, as 
inquiſitive gentleman William Purnet, eſq; ſometime Governor d 
New-York, and afterwards Governor of the province of Maſſachr 
fetts-Bay ; a worthy ſon of the worthy, pious, and honeſt, tho pol 
tical Biſhop Burnet. | 7 3 
A late petition to the general court, or; general aſſembly ſor die 
indented townſhips of Maſſachuſett's. Bay, to be ſet off to the ju 
dict ion of. Connecticut is idle and vain, begauſe the juriſdiction ba 
been ſome years ſince finally iſſued by the King in council. 
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each one half of a ſnare, and to John Read one ſhare: about 
40,000 acres of theſe lands by the late ſettlement of a line 
with New Hampſhire fall into the juriſdiction of New 
Hampſhire upon Connecticut river above Northfield. 
The weſt line of Maſſachuſetts- Bay hitherto is not ſet- 
ted; the people of New York pretend that their eaſt 
line is Connecticut river ®, becauſe the Dutch colony, 
their predeceſſors, extended their pretenſions ſo far, and 
had a conſiderable trade in Connecticut river: but we 
may obſerve, that ſome years ſince, anno 1725, when 
New York and Connecticut ſettled their line, which was 
afterwards confirmed by the King in council; their fun- 


be at 20 miles eaſt of Hudſon's river, and parallel with 
ſaid river; therefore naturally this line in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances muſt extend northward, and bound Maſſa- 
chuſetts bay and New Hampſhire provinces. 

The ＋ north and eaſt lines have been in continued 
diſputes in oppoſite claims, of Maſſachuſetts- Bay and 
New Hampſhire. Anno 1739, the King in council, 
upon appeals from the judgment of commiſſioners (per 
agreement of both parties) appointed under the great 
ſeal of Great Britain, finally determined the ſame. 

As all diſputable claims are now extinguiſhed, we may 
reckon them as obſolete; but for the curious (antiqua- 
ries perhaps may be an improper term in a young colo- 
Iny) we ſhall give ſome ſuccinct account of thoſe claims. 

t is frequently very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible to 
reconcile the letter of the boundaries of two old grants; 
becauſe generally more was granted, than had been ſur- 
veyed, or perhaps more than had been diſcovered; there- 
fore the lines were ill expreſs'd, in looſe general terms, 


Anno 1726 ſome of the Mafſachuſetts-Bay people in ſettling 
Houſatonick townſhips, were arreſted to Albany court in an action 
of treſpaſs againſt a grant to ſome Dutchmen from my lord Corn- 
dery, Governor of New York. 

It was defigned to refer the hiſtory of this line to the ſection 
of New Hampſhire, but it ſeems more naturally to fall in this place. 
You,” -- Dd and 


damental agreement was, that this boundary line ſhould. 
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and frequently interfering; which cannot be adjuſted bs 
by amicable voluntary conventions and agreements c 
the parties concerned ; to be explained and confirmed by 
the King in council, the original granter. 
Immediately upon the royal grant or patent to the 
New England company, called the Council of Plymouth, 
that Council granted to fir Ferdinando Gorge, Governor 
of the fort of Plymouth, and ſometime Preſident of fad 
Council, and to Mr. Maſon merchant of London, thei, 
Secretary, jointly z from Neumkeag or Salem river t 
Quenebec river along the ſea ſhore, and ſixty miles in. 
land: ſoon after, they had ſeparate grants of ſeparate 
arcels of land; here, we are only to relate the diſpute 
with Mr. Maſon's heirs and aſſigns, and in the ſection 


{ 
( 
| 
{ 
| 
of New Hampſhire muſt be referred to. | 
Anno 1621, March q, the council of Plymouth grant. 
ed to John Maſon, eſq; of London, their ſecretary, his 
heirs and aſſigns, a tract of land from Neumkeag to 
Merimack river. Anno 1629 they granted to ditto a 
tract * of land, between Merimack river and Piſcataqua | 
river, 60 miles up each river, and theſe to be bounded : 
by a line acroſs from river to river. Both theſe grants 1 
were joined in a new grant 1635, April 22, from the b 
council of Plymouth to ſaid Maſon, viz. 60 miles up a 
Neumkeag river, &c. and from the entrance of Neum- q 
keag (a creck between Salem and Beverley) round by \ 
the ſea-ſhore to the middle entrance of Piſcataqua rivet, t 
up Piſcataqua river, and Newichawennock river to thc . 
head thereof, and thence north weſtward till 60 miles Wi 
be accompliſhed ; and croſs from the termination of each BN P 
of theſe 60 miles, to be called New Hampſhire. Ann ! 
1635, Augult 19, King Charles by patent confirms thi K 
grant called New Hampſhire, with power of govern. . 
ment and juriſdiction (as in the Palatinate or Biſhoptick Wi << 
of Durham) with power. of conferring honours. ah 
N 
* This patent is poſterior to that of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, 1628-9, ad N 


therefore void, as the lands between Neumkeag and Merimack river. 
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The complaints from time to time of Mr. Maſon's 
heirs to the King in council, and the determinations 
thereupon, have been already related in p. 410; we ſhall 
now mention ſome very large private claims trom Indian 
grants, where both colonies of Maſſachuſetts-Bay and 
New Hampſhire were ſuppoſed to be concerncd in pro- 
perty as well as in juriſdiction. 

Anno 1629 the chiefs of the Indians of Merimack ri- 
ver fold to John Wheelwright and others of the Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay colony; all that land beginning “ at the 
end of 20 miles N. W. from Pantucket falls, and thence 
running a N. E. line to interſe&t Merimack and Piſcata- 
qua rivers, and theſe two rivers to be the bounds of it, 
from that line to the ſea.” This, together with other 
lands, included all the late province of New Hampſhire; 

| this claim was revived by Mr. Cooke, and others about 
30 years ſince, when ſome Iriſh Preſbyterians petitioned 
both Aſſemblies of Maſſachuſetts Bay and of New Hamp- 
ſhire, for a ſettlement or townſhip of lands; theſe emi- 
grants are ſettled upon part of thoſe lands by charter or 
grant from the Governor and Council of New Hamp- 
ſhire; their townſhip is called Londonderry (formerly 
Nutheld) and flouriſhes much; they are a noted pattern 
and example of induſtry and frugality, particularly 
they excel in the fabric or manufacture of linen cloth. 
May the other townſhips of New England copy from 

W& them ! This townſhip lies a few miles caſt of Pantucket 
talls of Merimack river. 

Anno 1683, a large tract of land called the Million 
purchaſe, both ſides of Merimack river above Souhagen 
river, was granted by the Sachems of the Weymaſet or 
lower river Indians, and the Penycook or upper river 
Indians, to Jonathan Tyng of Dunſtable for valuable 
conſiderations. This tract of land extended upon the 

veſt ſide of Merimack river, from the mouth of Sough- 
agen river, where it falls into Merimack river, ſix miles 

ada half up ſaid Soughagen or Souhegonack river, thence 
N. 20 deg. weſtward, ten miles, thence in a direct line 
J Dd 2 from 
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from the northward as far as the moſt ſoutherly end or 
part (meaning I ſuppoſe the mere weſtward of a 
line from the ſoutherly end of ſaid pond) of the great 

nd or lake commonly called Wenapeſioche lake; cx. 


tended upon the eaſt ſide of Merimack river from Bren- 0 
ton's lands or farm (in Litchfield) fix miles in breadth t 
eaſtward, and thence running in a direct line northward y 
unto and as far as the moſt ſoutherly end or part of We. n 
nepaſioche lake; neither of theſe weſt or eaſt lines to 

come nearer to the river of Merimack than fix miles; ; 
an Indian plantation of three miles ſquare is reſerved. l 
Theſe lands were conveyed in ſeveral parcels, and at : 


ſundry times to certain perſons by transfers, anno 1684, 
1685 and 1686 ; of which transfers ſome were acknoy- 
ledged before the magiſtrates of the adminiſtration of 
the old colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and ſome before 
theſe of K. James Is reign, After theſe conveyances 
and transfers were confirmed by Robert Tufton Maſon 
proprietor of New Hampſhire, April 15, 1686, ſo far as 
falls within the royal grant of New Hampſhire, at a quit- 
rent of 10 8. ſter]. per ann, when demanded ; they were 
regulated into twenty equal ſhares, viz. 


Joſeph Dudley Samuel Shrimpton John Blackwell 
Charles Lidget WilliamStoughton Peter Bulkeley 
John Uſher Richard Wharton WilliamBlathwayt 
Edward Randolph ThomasHenchman Jonathan Tyng 

John Hubbard Thaddeus Macarty Daniel Cox 
Robert Thompſon Edward Thompſon 


and three other perſons to be hereafter named and 2. 
greed upon; no benefit of ſurvivorſhip; to be divided 
ſoon as may be, and each ſhare may take up 5000 act 
at diſcretion for the preſent ; theſe grants and regulations 
were alſo confirmed July 12, 1686 (and entred Novem- 


ber 9g following) by Joſeph Dudley Preſident, and by the 
Council of his Majeſty's territory and dominion of Nev 


| England in America; with an addition of the town 
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of Concord, Chelmsford, Groton, Lancaſter, Stow, and 
Dunſtable, and 12 miles more of land. This claim was 
in a manner revived about 28 years ſince, but ſoon 
dropt; it is now again revived by an advertiſement in 
the Boſton Gazette of June 21, 1748. Theſe lands at 
preſent are in the juriſdiction of New-Hampſhire, and 
muſt be claim'd in that province. 

Not many years ſince Mrs. Rand from New-England, 
heireſs or repreſentative of Thomas Goffe, one of the 26 
original patentees or proprietors of Maſſachuſetts Bay 
grant, entered a claim in Chancery accordingly, and gave 
ſome diſturbance to the Maſſachuſetts- Bay veſſels in the 
river Thames in London, by entering a Ne exeat inChan- 
cery z pretending they were the produce of that colony, 
which the 26 original proprietors had never jointly aſſign- 
ed to the ſettlers z but upon her death, and none of the 
heirs of the other original proprietors appearing, the af- 
fair dropt; and the ſettlers by their repreſentatives in ge- 
neral Aſſembly, continue in quiet poſſeſſion by pre- 
ſcription. | 


For many years there had been a diſpute concerning 
the north boundary of Maſſachuſetts- Bay colony with 
New-Hampſhire z New-Hampſhire claimed, from three 
miles north of the middle chanel of the mouth of Mer- 
rimack river due welt, until it meet with other Britiſh 
governments; Maſſachuſetts-Bay claimed, from three 
miles north of the Black Rock, where Merrimack river 
emptied itſelf into the ocean, when the charter was 
granted; thence running at three miles diſtance parallel 
with the river, to three miles north of the fork or 
crotch where this river firſt receives the name Merimack, 
and from thence due welt to the South-Sea, or to any of 
his majeſty's other territories. 

* Anno 1731, the general Aſſembly of Nen Fr. 

1 Ire 


* I have been the more particular in this affair, that it may ſerve, 
by way of inſtance, to illuſtrate the length of time required o 
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ſhire appointed Mr. Rindge their agent, to ſolſicit at 
home, for ſettling their bondaries with the province of 
Maſſachuſctts- Bay; 1733, the petition was preſented, 
1734, Jan. 5, the Board of Trade and Plantations, ſent 
ro the Attorney and Sollicitor-general, this queſtiqn, 
„From what part of Merimack river, the three miles 
ce limitation ought to be taken ?** March 19, the te. 
port was, „From three miles north of the mouth of 
Merrimack river.” 1737, April 9, by the conſent of 
both parties, a commiſſion under the great ſeal was if. 
ſued to ſome Gentlemen of the councils in the neigh. 
bouring provinces to hear and judge in the affair. The 
commiſſioners met at Hampton in New-Hampſhire, 
Auguſt 1, and gave their determination Sept. 2; both 
parties appealed to the King in council, and the com- 
miſſioners adjourned themſclves to Auguſt 1, 1738, to 
receive the King's pleaſure, 1739, March 3, the ap- 
peais were heard before the proper committee of privy 
council, and afterwards their report was heard beſore the 
Ring in council, where the affair was finally determined, 
Conform to this determination the lines were run by the 
province of New- Hampſhire ex parte, the Maſſachutlets- 
B1y government refuſed to join in the ſurvey ; the line 
between New-tHampſhire and the province of Main by 
Mr. Bryant; the line parallel with, and at three miles 
(on the north ſide) diſtance from the river Merrimack 
by Mr. Mitchell, and the line from Pantucket falls ſtation 
W. 10 d. N. to New-York eaſt line by Mr. Hazen. 
Theſe lines or ſurveys were in May, 1741, lodged with 
the records of both provinces. 


We come now to delineate the northerly line of Mal- 
ſachuſetts-Bay province. The commiſſioners for ſettling 
of it, 1737, put it thus, “If the ſame lands were grant- 


bring Plantation affairs to an iſſue at the court of Great-Britain. 
The affair of the boundaries between Lord Baltimore of Maryland, 
and the Penns of Penſylvania, is of a much longer ſtanding, and not 
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as yet iſſued. 
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« eq) by W. and M. charter, as by that of Charles I;“ 
gien this line ſhould run 3 miles north from the Black 
Rock at the mouth of the river Merrimack, and parallel 
with the river to three miles north of the crotch where 
the rivers of Winnepaſiake and Pemegawaſſet meet, 
and thence due weſt: but if otherwiſe, then the line is 
to begin at three miles north from the mouth of ſaid 
river, and run from thence due weſt: upon the appeals 
the King in council iſſued the caſe in neither of theſe 
ways; but that after the parallel was carried ſo far as 
the flexure of the river at Pantucket falls, it ſhould 
proceed no further; becauſe if the parallel line were to 
be continued further, it would be eaſt, and not north, 
from the river; the courſe of the river from this 
flexure becoming north and ſouth ; and from a ſta- 
tion three miles north of the fexure or falls, the line 
to run W. 10 d. N. by compals, to New-York eaſt 
line. | 

Mr. Mitchell's line parallel with Merrimack river be- 

gins at three miles north of a Black Rock, to Pantucket 
lation, being W. 9 d. S. by compals 27 miles. This 
parallel line paſſes through and cuts off part of the fol- 
lowing townſhips of Maſſachuſetts- Bay government, viz. 
Saliſbury, Ameſbury, Haverhill, Methuen, Dracut, and 
Nottingham; the colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay had ex- 
tended theſe townſhips beyond the three miles north of 
Merrimack, not ſo much upon account of their having 
aſſumed the juriſdiction of that country, at the time of 
granting thele townſhips, but chiefly becauſe they were 
Indian grants to Mafſachulerts people. 

Mr. Hazen's line from Pantucket ſtation three miles 
ealt of Merrimack river, runs W. 10 d. N. by compals to 
cut Connecticut river (1 mile and 3qrs. north of North- 
field meeting houſe; and about 10 miles ſouth of fort 
Dummer) 53 miles 58 rod; thence to New York line (20 
miles eaſt from Hudſon's river, 36 miles 60 rod, in all 
about go miles. This line continued falls in with Hudſon's 
ri ver © miles above Albany church, and a little below the 

| Dd 4 mouth 
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mouth of Mohawks-river, This line paſſes through, and 
takes off from the Maſſachuſerts-Bay juriſdiction, ſome 
parts of the following townſhips and lands, viz. Dur. 
ſable, Groton, Townſend, ® Ipſwich new townſhip, Ca. 
nada to Rowley, ſome province vacant lands, Canada ty 
Sylveſter and others, Canada to Roxbury, Wincheſter, 
Northfield, Fall-hght townſhip, Boſton new townſhip, 
No. 2, and province vacantlands to New-York ealt line 

The ſea Fine of the old colony of Maſſachuletts-Bay 
does not exceed 80 miles, 

The ſuperficial land contents of ſaid colony we may 
eſtimate in this manner: 1. Its northerly line ina direct 
courſe, north ſide of Merrimack-river, W. 9d. S. to 
Pantucket ſtation is 27 miles, thence W. 10 d. N. ta 
New- York caſt line are about go miles, being in all about 
117 miles. 2. Its ſoutherly line is from Conohaſſet rocks 
to the notch in Bridgwater, 15 miles, thence W. 18 d. 
ſouth to the ſtation tree 23 miles, thence W. 7 d. N. to 
Rhode Iſland, N. W. corner, which is nearly the 


A few years ſince, the general aſſembly of the Maſſachuſetts. 
Bay, was in the humour of diſtributing the property of much vacant 
or province land ; perhaps in good policy and foreſight, to ſecure to 
the Maſſachuſetts people, by poſſeſſion, the property of part of 
ſome controverted lands; accordingly it came to paſs, that upon a 
royal commiſſion from the court of Great - Britain, to determine this 
controverſy, the juriſdiction, but not the property, was allotted to 
New-Hampſhire, or rather to the Crown. Some of theſe grants, 
called townſhips, were to the inhabirants of the ſeveral old town- 
ſhips, v. g. to Boſton three townſhips, to Ipſwich one, etc; nine 
townſhips were voted, but only 7 granted, to the deſcendants of the 
Naraganſet or Pequod Indian war ſoldiers 1637, called Naraganlet 
rownihips ; 9 townſhips were granted to the heirs of the militia, or 
ſoldiers who went agaiaſt Canada, anno 16go, and are called Canada 
townſhips. A parcel of theſe townſhips, the furtheſt up in the coun- 
try, run W. 5 and half d. S. acroſs from Merrimack-river 3; miles to 


Connecticut river, as a barrier againſt the Indians, they are called tc 
the double line of towns ; whereof No. 3, 8, and q, are very moun- ir 
dainous, rocky, and ſtony, not capable of ſettlement No. 4 and? 9 
are the beſt lands. * 
At preſent there remains in the territory of Old Maſſachuſetts- ha . 
4 colony, vacant or provincial- lands, not exceeding the value of fx 5 
| townſhips of fix miles ſquare each. nr des » 
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ame with Connecticut N. E. corner 24 miles “, thence 
W. g d. N. to Connecticut N. W. corner 70 miles, being 
in all about 132 miles. 3. The meridian diſtance 
tom the aboveſaid northerly and to the ſoutherly line 
is about 47 miles. Theſe 47 miles multiplied into 125, 
which is nearly the medium between the northerly and 
ſoutherly line, produces 5875 ſquare miles, which are 
4,700,000 acres F. - 


As to the ſituation of this American province of 
Maſſachuſetts: Bay in New-England, upon the ſurface of 
the terreſtrial globe; we ſhall obſerve that Bos Ton the chief 
town or metropolis of New. England, from the obſerva- 
tions of the late ingenious Mr. Thomas Robie, fellow 
of Harvard alias Cambridge college of New England 


This line by a production of about 20 miles falls in with Hud- 
ſon's river, about half a mile below the mouth of Eſopus river. 

By a late determination of the King in council, the province of 
Maſlachuſetts- Bay, has loſt of its claimed lands, about one half in 
number of acres; thus eſtimated; the ſoutherly line of the claimed 
lands diſunited from Maſſachuſetts, is 117 miles; the northerly line 
is from Endicot's tree, three miles north of the fork of Merrimack 
river, 35 miles to Connecticut river, and thence to New. Vork eaſt 
line about 60 miles, being in all about 95 miles, whereof a medium 
extent eaſt and weſt is 106 miles, this multiplied into 55 miles, the 
meridian diſtance between Pantucket falls and Endicot's tree, gives 
5530 ſquare miles, which are 3,731,200 acres. 

There are ſome actual ſurveys of extents which ought not to be 
loſt in oblivion; as for inſtance, from Merrimack river due weſt to 
Groton meeting-houſe are 12 miles; from Groton meeting-houſe (as 
ſurveyed by col. Stoddard, major Fulham, and Mr. Dwight, b 
order of the General Aſſembly) to Northfield meeting-houſeW. 16 1 
N. by compaſs, are 41 miles and half; from Deerfield meeting- 
houſe near Connecticut river, a little higher, to Albany church upon 
the weſt ade of Hudſon's river, W. 12 and half d. N. are 57 miles 
20 rod. From ſuch actual ſurveys the public roads may be laid out 
to better advantage than at preſent: for inſtance, the preſent road 
from Boſton to Albany (this is the road to Monreal in Canada) by way 
of Springfield, the Houfatonicks, and Kinderhook is about 200 
miles; a new and better road, but not as yet well improved, is wie 
Lancaſter and Nichawog to Sunderland upon Connecticut river 84 
miles, and from Deerfield a little higher to Albany are 57 miles, being 
in all only about 150 miles, | | $15 

determined 
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determined it to be in 42 d. 25 m. N. lat, and * ef 
from London 4 h. 46 m. which is W. long. 71 0 
30 m. 


The general hiſtory under the old charter adminiſtrati;y 
continued. 


This charter was Gated March 4, 1628-9 ; by chin; 
Mr. Cradock was nominated their firtt Governor, but by 
reaſon of his advanced age, he declined going over; 
and Mr. Eudicot, Deputy-governor, but being of 50 
note, he was dropped; the compan y in London choſe 
John Winthrop Governor, and Thomas Dudley, De 
puty- governor. | | 

Anno 1629, the Company ſent over 350 people, 11; 
neat cattle, fome horſes, ſheep, and goats (moſt of this 
ſtock died in the paſſage) ſix pieces of cannon, with 
ſtores ; they landed at Neumkeag, now Salem, Junc2.;, 
1629; Mr. Endicot, their leader, gwe it the nan: 
Salem. 

: 630, In April, Mr. Winthrop and Mr, Dudley, with 
ſome of the adventurers and aſſiſtants, many ſettlers and 
ſervants, proviſions and ſtores, in all 17 ſhips were ſent 
over this year: of the ſettlers about 100 died the full 
year, and the ſurvivors ſuffered much for want of pro- 


By the ſame eclipſe of the moon, March 15, 1717, obſerved by 
Caſſini and De la Hire at Paris (which is ꝙ m. 40 ſeconds in time cit 
from London) and by Mr. Robe at Cambridge of New-Euglatd. 
Two obſervations do better aſcertain the difference of time between 
two remote places, than an obſervation in one place, anda calcular 
tion only for the other. 

+ Deputy-governor Dudley, March 28, 1631, wrote home tos 
friends in England, “ The 180 ſervants which we had ſent over, ve 
could not avoid giving them all their liberty, tho' they colt us from 
10 to 0 1. ft. a perſon, not having bread kine for a fortnight. 1 
any come to this ſettlement to plant for worldly ends (but it tor ipi- 
ritual he may do well) that can live well at home, he commits a! ct. 
or, gf wi:ch he will ſoon repent him; we failed of our expettat' 
io our great damage. People of England, who are endued with 
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viſions. After a chargeable, long, and tedious voyage, 
cy landed at Salem; they dilliked Salem, and choſe to 
ſettle where the land was better; they proceeded to the 
mouth of * Charles-river further up the bay; here ſome 
{-ttled, and called it Charles- Town; fome ſettled at Sa- 
gs river, now Lynn; fome at Myſtick-river, now 
Medford; theſe two ſettlements are between Salem and 
Charles-Town ; ſome from Charles- Town croſſed over, 
and ſettled upon a Peninſula, now called Bos Tov, the me- 
rropolis of Britiſh America; ſome ſettled from Charles- 
Town weltward at Newtown and Watertown : ſome from 
Boiton ſettled two miles welt ſouthward, and called it 
Rockſbury, becauſe rocky ground. Some ſettled four 
miles ſouth from Boſton, and called it Dorcheſter ; they 
were moltly welt countrymen, Newbury ſettled 1635 *. 

Being ſickly, and fearing the ſeverity of the winter, 
many were diſcouraged; about 100 perſons returned with 
the (hips to England, ſome libertines went to a ſmall 
ſettlement which had been made at Piſcataqua without 
this juriſdiction. From ſetting out, April 30, to De- 
cember following, died upwards of 200 perlons. 

Anno 1631, freemen wefe firſt admitted, and here the 
old charter law-book begins ; preceeding May, 1634, 
admitted about 390 freemen; preceeding 1641, about 
4000 ſettlers came from England; for the twenty fol- 
1W:ng years, the independent manner in religion was 


grace, and furniſhed with means to find their families for 18 months, 
and to build and plant, let them come. In the beginning of our ſet- 
cements we had great ſickneſs and mortality, as well as the ſettlers 
dt New-Plymouth, which ſeemed to proceed from want of warm 
odging and good diet; they who landed in ſummer died of fevers 
rom the heats; they who landed in winter, as thoſe of New-Ply- 
nouth, died of the ſcurvy. 

It was ſo called ſome years before this ſettlement. 

Here I could proceed, and give the hiſtory of the firſt ſettling, 
nd progreſſive improvements of moſt townſhips in the province of 
laſlachuſetts-Bay ; but this would be of too private and confined a 
ature, to be admitted into a general ſummary, and could require 
e attention of but a few readers. 

| faſhionable 
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faſhionable at home, and more people went home from Mt ” 
New. England, than came abroad to New-England. Af. Ne 
ter the Reſtoration, the epiſcopal church of England +. 
gain became rigid, and many Diſſenters came over wich 


their miniſters ; thus Mr. Allen was appointed miniſter N 
of Boſton, Mr. Lee of Briſtol, Mr. Bailey of Watertown, . 
ctc. Ih. 

The aſſiduous and well- qualified agent Dummer, e 
his ingenious and politick piece, e in London, b 
1721, in defence of the New-England charters, when a iſ | 
charter and proprietary governments were in danger of [ 
being annihilated, by a bill brought into the Houſ: of WB” 
Commons of Great- Britain; he writes, © That the t. 
pence of ſettling the Maſſachuſetts- Bay colony for ie . 
firſt twelve years, was about 200,000 ]. ſterling ; tht 0 
the ſettlers were neither neceſſitous nor criminals.” 1 


The Hiſtory of their ſucceſſive Governors, is as follow; 


1630, The company of Maſſachuſetts-Bay adventure 
in London, choſe for their Governor, John Winthrop: 
lawyer, ſon of Adam Winthrop, of Groton in Suffolk; 
he brought over with him to.New-England the proceed 
of an eſtate of 600 to 700 |. ſterl. per ann. was alml 
annually elected Governor till his death; he was ven 
charitable, particularly in diſtributing his medicinal Va 
Helmont noſtrums to the poor. His ſon was very i. 
ſtrumental in procuring the Connecticut charter, anc 
was annually choſen their Governor during his lite, Hi 
grandſon was ſome time Major-general of the color 
end Chiet-juſtice or Judge, he died 1717, To his gre 
grandſon John, was dedicated the xith vol. of the 7: 
loſophical Tranſactions of the London Royal Society; 
died lately in London. 

1636, In oppoſition to Mr, Winthrop, Henry Vat 
fon of Sir Henry Vane, was choſen Governor; he can 
ove an enthuſiaſtic rigid Puritan; his conduct was «i 
agreeable to the people, he was dropp'd the year followy 
and Mr. Winthrop choſen as formerly. He was alt! 
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wards Member of the long Parliament in England, and 
executed as a traitor 1662. æt. 50. 

1645, Thomas Dudley was elected Governor, Mr. 
Winthrop Deputy governor: Mr. Dudley was born at 
Northampton, he was a Puritan, and bred in the army; 
he was about ten years ſteward to the Earl of Lincoln, 
he came over Deputy-governor 1630, and was at times 
choſen Major- general of the colony; he died in Rockſ- 
bury, July 31, 1652, #t. 77. His ſon Joſeph Dudley 
ſuſtained many great and arduous poſts, Colony-agent, 
Preſident of the council, Chief-juſtice, Member of par- 
lament in England, and Governor of the province of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, as ſhall be in courſe related more at 
large. His grandſon Paul Dudley eſq; is the preſent 
Chief-juſtice? of the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, of 
long experience in the Jaws and cuſtoms of the province; 
he is noted abroad in the world, by ſome ingenious 
pieces, relating to the natural hiſtory of New-England, 
publiſned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Lon- 
don Royal Society, for the years 1720 and 1721. 

1653, John Endicot was choſenGovernor, he died166g. 
1665, Richard Bellingham, a lawyer, a very old man, 
Vas elected, he had been an aſſiſtant or magiſtrate 30 
Wy cars before; he was choſen Governor for ſeven years 
Wucceſſively, he died 1671, æt. 80. He had formerly 
een treaſurer of the province, he was very ſevere againſt 
Anabaptiſts and Quakers; his memory is perpetuated by 
Wc townſhip of Bellingham, being called after his name. 
671, was choſen John Leverett ; he was annually 
- FE ontinued Governor till death 1676 in the autunan, His 
Wather Thomas Leverett, with his family, removed 
633, from Boſton in Lincolnſhire of Old- Englind, to 
ew-England. 

n, 1676, Simon Bradſtreet was elected Governor; he was 
MF vally rechoſen till anno 1686, the charter being va- 
[WF =<d, he was ſuperſeded by Prefident Dudley: upon 
ee Revolution in New-England, April 1689, ſubltquent 
and conſequent of the Revolution in England, . 
MO | 1688 
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1688 by the advice and direction of the principal in. 
habirants of the colony, with the other colony officers, 2 
elected 1686; he reaſſumed the government, till the 
arrival of the new charter, May 1692. This was ; 
proved of, and confirmed by W. and M. He was born 
in Lincolnſhire, had been a fellow of Emanuel College 
in Cambridge of Old-England ; ſucceeded Governor 
Thomas Dudley, as ſteward to the Earl of Lincoln, he 
married a ſiſter of Governor Joſeph Dudley; he die 
March 27, 1697, æt. 95 he was the longeſt liver of a 
the firſt planters of New-England. 

Some ſhort time after the ſucceſſion of K. James Il 
the charter being vacated, Joſeph Dudley, eſq; who had 
been ſent over the colony's agent, arrived in Boſton, 
June 1686, as Preſident with a council, he aſſumed the 
adminiſtration ; he was ſuperſeded by 
The arrival of Sir Edmund Andros, Governor of Neu- 
England, in Dec. 1686; he continued Governor, until 
{ent home, with his officers, by the Revolutioners in the 
Tpring, 1689. He had been Governor of New-York under 
the Duke * of York and Albany for ſeven years pre- 
ceding 1684, when he was ſuperſeded by Col, Dongan 
a Roman-Catholick : anno 1692 in Virginia he had the 
chief command, having ſucceeded Francis Nicholſon, 
who was Lieutenant-governor under Lord Howard, 
principal Governor, diſmiſſed ; Sir Edmund continued 
Governor until 1698, when col. Nicholſon from Mary- 
land ſuperſeded him; Governor Nicholfon returned to 
England 1704, and was ſucceeded by the Earl of Ork- 
ney, Here we inſenſibly anticipate affairs belonging to 
the ſection of Virginia, | 


The ſucceſſive Major-generals under the old char- 
ter were, Thomas Dudley, John Endicot, Edward Gib- 
bons, Robert Sedgwick, Humphrey Atherton, Danicl 


* The city of New-York was ſo called from his Engliſh title, 
and the city of Albany from his Scots tile, | 


Denniſon, 
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Denniſon, John Leverett, Daniel Gookin, and Thomas 
Sergeant, 

The ſucceſſive Secretaries were, William Burgis, 
Simon Bradſtreet, Increaſe Newel, and Edward Rawlon ; 
between the old and new charters in the intermediate 
arbitrary oppreſſive adminiſtration in the reign of James 
l, James Randolph was ſecretary. 

Col. Uſher at the RevoJution was Treaſurer for the 
(minions of New England; upon this Revolution he 
went off abruptly. 


| * Some ſingularly remarkable laws and cuſtoms in the old 
charter adminiſtration. 


Their enafting ſtyle was, I. is ordered by this court, 
ond the authority thereof. 

For many years from the beginning, the Governor, 
Aſſiſtants or Council, not under ſeven, and Deputies or 
Repreſentatives in a legiſlative capacity F voted together; 
but from long experience divers inconveniences were 
found to ariſe, and it was enacted 1652, that the magi- 
ſtrates (Governor and Council) ſhould lit and vote apart, 
conſtituting || a ſeparate negative. 

The Governor, Deputy-governor, and Aſſiſtants, or 
council called magiſtrates, were the ſuperior court for 
appeals in civil cafes; and were the court of oyer 


* Theſe minutes and common place from records, and obſerva- 


tions of ſelf and friends, I hope, are exact, and all matters material 
may be depended upon; but the buſineſs of my profeſſion and other 
aftairs, do not allow me time ſufficient to reduce them into a ſtrict 
tiff method or order; therefore they appear miſcellaneous, but in 
lome looſe manner digeſted, for the uſe of future writers. 

+ In Scotland before the happy union 1707, in their paritarments, 
the peers, commiſſioners for ſires or counties, and commiſhoners 
for burghs or boroughs, made only one houſe and voted together. 

| The colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Hand followed their 
example, and their legiſlature to this day conſiſts of wo negatives; 
the Governor has no third negative, as in the provinces ſtrictly be- 
longing to the crown ; bat in the upper houſe or negative, in caſe 
et au cquivote he determines the aftair. 


and 
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and terminer in caſes of life, member, banifhmene 
and divorce, After they were conſtituted two diſtind 
houſes, if they happened to differ in any cafes of Judi- 
cature civil or criminal; the affair was to be determined 
by a vote of the whole court met together. The ge. 
neral court only, had power to pardon condemned cri. 
minals. The Governor when preſent was Preſident in 
all courts, No general court to be continued above one 
year. The Governor, Deputy-governor, or majority of 
the Aſſiſtants, may call a general aſſembly, but this af. 
ſembly is not to be adjourned or diſſolved, but by n 
vote of the ſame. 

County courts may admit freemen, being“ church. 
members, that is, of the independent or congregational 
religious mode; only freemen were capable of voting 
in civil afſemblies ; 1662 upon the King's letter this 
law was repealed. 

Formerly ſome townſhips had it in their option, to 
fend or not ſend deputies to the general aſſembly. The 
deputies of Dover and ſuch other towns as are not by 
law bound to ſend deputies, may be excuſed. 

The officers annually elected by the Freemen in ge- 
neral (cot by their repreſentatives or deputies in the 
general court or Aſſembly) were the Governor, the De. 
puty-governor, the Aſſiſtants or Council, the Treaſurer, 
the Major-general, the Admiral at ſea, the Commiſſioner 
for the united colonies, and the Secretary. 

By an act 1641, the freemen of any ſhire or town, 
have liberty to chuſe deputies for the general court f, 


This was too narrow and confined, perhaps more ſevere than ee 
was practiſed by the church of England in its moſt bigotted and fac 
ted periods ; the preſent generation in New England are of an exter 
five charity to all Proteſtants, though differing in ſome peculiar but 
not effential modes or ways of worſhip. 

+ This law was not re- enacted under the new charter adminis 
tion, but by a ſpecial act, refidence was required; by the influence 
of a party or faction averſe to a polite aſſembly well verſed in cot 
mercial and other public general affairs of the world. "_ 

| ell 
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either in their own ſhire or town, or elſewhere as they 
udge fitteſt 3 ſo be it, they be freemen and inhabiting 
this juriſdiction. 

By a law made 1654, no perſon who is an uſual or 
common attorney in any * inferior court, ſhall be ad- 
mitted to fit as a deputy in the general court or aſ- 
ſembly. 

Where the country or colony laws are deficient, the 
caſe ſhall be determined by the 4 word of Gop. 

Disfranchiſement, and baniſnhment, were the uſual 
penalties for great crimes. 

Governor and Deputy-governor jointly agreeing, or 
any their Aſſiſtants conſenting, have power out of court, 
to reprieve a condemned malefactor, till the next court 
of Alliſtants, or general court; and that the general 
court only hath power to pardon a condemned male- 
factor. 

1652 Fnacted, That a Mint-houſe be erected in Boſ- 
ton, to coin filver of ſterling alloy into 12 d. 6 d. and 3 d. 
pieces, in value leſs than that of the preſent Engliſh 
coin by 2 d. in the ſhilling; the ſtamp to be, within a 
double ring, on the one fide Mass Achuszrrs, with 
a tree in the centre; on the other ſide NEW- ENGLAND, 
with the year Þ 1652, and the figure x11, v1, and 111, 
according to the value of each piece; with a private 
mark, Excepting Engliſh coin, no other money to be 
current in this common- wealth; 5 per cent. for || charges 
of coining to be allowed by the owners of the ſilver 
brought into the mint to be coined. Exportation of 
this coin, except twenty ſhillings for neceſſary ex- 
pences, is prohibited on pain of confiſcation of all viſible 


70 this time the general aſſembly was called the ſupreme or ge- 
jeral court. 

+ Our Bible in theſe times was their body of laws, civil as well as 
ccleſiaſtical, eſpecially in criminal caſes. 

1 All the New-England coin is dated 1652, though for many 
ollowing years they continued coining. | 

In Great Britain the coinage charge is defray'd by the governs 
ent; for this uſe the parliament allows 1 5,000 C. per an, 


You, 1, . F. e eſtate. 
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eſtate. Coinage is a prerogative of the Sovereignty, not 


of a colony. Scarce any of this coin now appears, with 
all other ſilver coin, it is drove away by a multiplied 


fallacious baſe paper currency. 


Befides ſome ſmall duties of impoſt upon ſtrong J. 


quors imported; and a ſmall exciſe of 2 5. 6 d. per Hd. 


upon cyder, and malt liquors retail'd; and tunnage, 


6 d. per tun, upon ſhipping z the ordinary revenue was 
a poll tax or capitation upon all male whites of 16 x;, 
and upwards, and a rate of — d. in the pound of pris. 
cipal eſtate at ſmall valuations: thus for inſtance, an 
1651, the tax was 20 d. per poll, and a rate of 1 d. i 
the pound eſtate. 

Anno 1692, when the old charter expired, a tax of 
10 5. poll, and a rate of 30 s. upon every 100 (. 0. 
principal eſtate, was computed to raiſe 50,000 ,. valu: 
equal to proclamation money. 

Anno 1639 a Court merchant is appointed. When a 
ſtranger's affairs do not allow him to tarry the ordinary 
rerms of the courts; the Governor or Deputy, with any 
two of the Aſfiſtants, or any three of the Aſſiſtants, may 
call a ſpecial court. 

Several acts for fairs and markets in ſeveral towns; 
for inſtance, in Bolton two yearly fairs, and a weekly 
market upon the 5th day.“ | 

Enacted a imall body of good maritime laws in 27 
lections. | 

The œconomy of their militia was after this manner, 
All white men of 16 Kt. and upwards, were 1nlilted, 
no company of foot to be under 64 private men (im 
towns are to join) no treop of horſe to exceed 70 men. 
The non- commiſſion officers to be appointed by the 
commiſſion officers of the company. The commiſſion 
officers of a company to be choſen by a majority of the 
men inlifled in that company, to be approved by tix 


| ee 

* It is not eaſily to be accounted for, that the Court-merchath 
and weekly markets were nat re-cnacted under the new charter ad- 
mliniſtration. | 
county- 
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caunty-court or ſeſſions. All the companies of one 
county or regiment by a majority of the men belonging 
to that regiment are to chuſe a ſerjeant-major of the 
county, the commander of that regiment. The com- 
mand of all the militia of the colony was in a Major- 
genetal, annually choſen by the General aſſemblyF. Any 
even affiltants whereof the Governor or Deputy Gover- 
nor to be one, may 1mprels ſoldiers. 

To prevent oppreſſion, any perſon taking exceſſive 
wages for work done, or unreaſonable prices for neceſ- 
fry merchandize 3 ſhall be fined at the diſcretion of the 
court where the offence is preſented, The ſelect men to 
regulate the wages of porters. 

The forms of their judicial oaths were, By the Name 
of the Living, and fometimes Ever-living Gop By 
the great Name of the Ever-living Almighty Gop— 
By the great and dreadful Name of the Ever-living 
Gov. Theſe were uſed according to the ſolemnity of 
the occaſion. 

Any perſon may view and have atteſted copies of any 
records, the journals of the council excepted. 

* Powowoers to be fined five pounds. Jeſuits, or any 
Roman Catholick eccleſiaſticks, to be baniſhed; if they 
return, to ſuffer death: this law was afterwards extend- 
cd to the Quakers. 


All this is fully expreſſed in a few words in the Dorcheſter bury- 
ng place near Boſton, upon a grave-ſtone of Mr. Atherton; he ſui- 
tamed all theſe commands, as allo the office of Aſſiſtant or Magiſtrate 
in the ſtate, and Deacon in the church or congregation ; the poetry 
+ :ude, being compos'd in the infancy of the country: 


Here lies cur Captain, and Major of Seffelk aras auill al, 
A godly Magiſtrate was he, and Major general. 


Anno 1655, Cromwell divided England into eleven diſtricts, and 
conltituted a military commander in each, by the name of Major- 
encral, but this was ſoon diſuſed. At preſent in Great- Britain, the 
alicia of each county is under the direction of a lord lieutenant, Or 
df 2 lientenaney of the country. 

Iheſe were Indian conjurers and fortune-tellers, 
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Anno 1656. None of that curſed ſect of heretick; 
lately riſen up in the world, which are commonly call. 
Quakers, are to be imported: penalty upon the maſ; 
100 /. per piece, and 40 8. per hour for any other per. 
ſon harbouring or entertaining them. 
| 1658. A Quaker || convicted, ſhall be baniſhed upon 
| pain of death. | 

Penalty for playing at cards or dice 5 8. for obfery. 
ing any ſuch day as Chriſtmas 5 s. profaners of the 
ſabbath day for the firſt offence to be admoniſhed, hy 
for after offences to be fined. Drinking healths abozd 
of veſſels 20 8. every health. Reviling magiſtrates gr 
: miniſters 5 I. or whipping. 

1633. Conſtables are to preſent unprofitable fowler, 
and tobacco-takers, to the next magiltrate, 

No motion of marriage to be made to any maid, 
without the conſent of her parents, Births, marriage, 
and deaths to be recorded in each town: to be retum- 
ed yearly to the county court or ſeſſions. 

The general aſſembly having received and peru 
a letter from the Privy Council in England, with an 
N act of parliament 12 Carol. II. for the encouraging d 
? ſhipping and navigation; they appointed naval office 


The Quakers, by their ſimplicity of manners, fair dealings, i. 
duſtry, frugality, humanity, and charity; with good propriety gi! 
themſelves the denomination of FEN DS: as ſuch they are at pr 
* ſent much in favour with the civil government of Great Britain; i 
4 theſe colonies, by an order from the crown, they are exempted fra 
* paying towards the parochial miniſters dues. I muſt not adduce it. 
| as an inſtance (becauſe a powerful corps are in the oppoſition) tat 


2 regular clergy in pay, under the confined (confinement occaſions & 
: ſertion) diſcipline of Creeds, Confeſſions, Canons, Articles, &c.% 
145 not of that uſe in ſociety (from the long experience of many ce 
* ries) as thoſe not confined, but who act as voluntiers or itregiꝶ 
1 not paid, but meerly as from the Amor Patriæ et Proximi, they® 


| directed. Forms in religion are generally of bad influence, wit 
| vulgar, they paſs for the ALL of religion, and are thereby divert 
| from the eſlentials, viz. a good life, and charity, which 15 brothe 
A ly-love to the affluent, and compaſſion toward our neighbour ® 
| indigent, 
| 
f 
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'n all their proper ſea- ports, the tranſactions to be 
tranſmitted to London once a year by the Secretary. 

Women, girls, and boys, are enjoined to ſpin; the 
ſelect men of each town, are to aſſeſs each family, at 
one or more ſpinners z when they have avocations of 
other buſineſs, they are to be deemed half or quarter 
ſpinners; a Whole ſpinner ſhall ſpin every year, for 
thirty weeks, three pound every week of linnen, cotton, 
or woollen, 

Five years quiet poſſeſſion to be deemed a good title. 
In commonages five ſheep ſhall be reckoned equal to 
one COW, | 
1667. No licenſed perſon to ſell beer, but of four 
buſhels barley malt at leaſt, to the hogſhead, and not 
to be ſold above 2d. the ale quart; not to be myxed 
with molaſſes, coarſe ſugar, or other materials. *No 
mackerel to be caught, except for ſpending whilſt freſh, 
before the firſt of July annually. Surveyors appointed 


do view all ſhipping in building. 


Wampumpeag to be a tender in payment of debts 
not exceeding 408. at 8 white or 4 black a penny; this 
was repealed anno 1661. 


After a vote paſſed in any aſſembly or civil court, 


a member may enter his diffent, without entering his 


reaſons of diſſent, to be recorded. 
In all aſſemblies, neuters, that is ſilents, ſhall be ac- 
counted votes for the negative. Any two magiſtrates 


with the clerk of the county, may take probate of wills, 
or grant adminiſtration, 


la old charter times the colony was at firſt divided 
mto the three counties of Suffolk, Eſſex, and Middleſex 3 
hen they aſſumed the juriſdiction of New Hampſhire 


and province of Main, and ſettled compactly upon 


Connecticut river, the colony, 1671, was divided into 
theſe ſix counties: 2 


Ee 3 Coun- 
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(Boſton. 
Saliſbury and Hampton. 
Salem and Ipſwich. 
Dover and Portſmouth, 
Middleſex Charleſtown and Cambridos 
Yorkſhire York. : 
Hampſhire | (Northampton and Spring! 


Piſcataqua 


Shire-towns 


Tranſations relating to their Religions Affairs. 


Some account of the various ſectaries or modes of 
religious diſcipline and worſhip in the ſeveral Britiſh 
American colonies, was deſigned for the ſection of Rhode 
Iitand colony, that plantation being productive or re- 
ceptive of very many ſecctaries: but as the perſecutions 
(lo called) of ſundry ſcctarics in the old colony of Mal. 
ſachuſetts Bay, is too much and too impartially noted 
by many hiſtorians; I could not avoid in this place, to 
give a few and matter- of. fact account of theſe things, 
J. Concerning the congregational way of religious dil- 
cipline and worſhip as generally practiſed in the colonies 
of New England. II. Some narrative of the ſeverities 
uſed in the Maſſachuſctts- Bay, towards various ſectatics 
or communions of rigid Browniſts, Antinomians, Mug: 
gletonians, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and“ Witches Þ. 

I. || Some conſcientious noa-conformiſts haraſſed by 
the biſhops courts, &c. in the reign of James I, ob. 
tained a looſe grant from the council of Plymouth called 
the New England company, of tome lands in Nort!- 
America; they tranſported themſel yes to New England, 


* Witches are Enthuſiaſts or Maniacs, and may with propriety 0: 
words, be ſaid of the devil's communion. | 

+ By the many controverſies in revealed religions, the ſeveral 
ſects Expoſe the inconſiſtencies and abſurdities of one another's 0p!- 
nions, and occaſion the wife and thinking part of mankind to regulate 
themſelves by natural religion only, and to conclude that all relig. 
ons only are good, Which teach men to be good. 

| Ice p. 224, 369. = 
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auch at firſt were perhaps ® enthuſiaſtically rigid and 
called Browniſts Þ, from the name of their apoſtle or 
leader ; afterwards their indiſcreet zeal began to ſubſide, 
ind were called || Independents, becauſe every congre- 
cation was independent of the other churches, but not 
independent of the civil government, as ſome invidi- 
oully repreſent it. A church conſiſted only of ſo many 
people as could conveniently meet together in one au- 
dience, and under covenant amongſt themſelves; a vote 
of the brotherhood, made and unmade their miniſter, 
elders, and deacons; a miniſter could not adminiſter but 
to his own congregation z they allowed of communion 
with other churches in word and prayer, but not in ſa- 
craments and diſcipline ; they adviſed with neighbouring 
churches, but were under no obligation to fallow their 
advice. 

After ſome time, they ſtill became more maderate 
and ſociable, they converted the deſignation Indepen- 
dent, to that of congregational; although they retained 
the notion of an independent ſupreme eccleſiaſtic power 
in each congregation ; they allowed, that ſometimes it 
may be expedient to have the advice of ſynods and 
councils : thus inſenſibly and naturally, for fake of good 
order, they fall into the Preſbyterian mode; and in fact 
have had ſeveral ſynods appointed by the civil legiſlature. 
. In Auguſt 30, 1637, in Newtown was called an uni— 
verſal ſynod to condemn the errors of the Rigids and 


* Nothing but a religious heat or zeal, at that time could have 
withſtood the ſeverities of their winters ; at preſent their winters 
are leſs rigid from the country being more and more cleared of 
v/00ds, and expoſed to the ſun, which diſſolves their ſnows ſooner 
than before it was opened, 

I Robert Brown firſt appeared 1580. Sir Walter Raleigh writes, 
that in 1592, there were in England near 20,000 Browniſts. 

| This mode of religion ſeems to be laudable and well adapted to 
prevent imperium in imperio, that is, a church government from con- 
trouling the ſtate or civil government. Cromwell, a very great 
ltateſman, as well as general, was ſenſible of this, they were his fa- 
Vourites upon that account. 
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ſembly to call a ſynod of the congregational churche 
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Antinomians; Mr. Williams, Mr. Vane, and Mrs, Hur 
chinſon were their leaders; this ſynod continued thr; 
weeks: this occaſioned an emigration, and the ſettlin 
of the colony of Rhode Ifland. 2 Sept. 30, 1648, | 
order of the legiſlature, a ſynod was called at Cambridg 
to eſtabliſh uniformity z; they agree to the Weſtminliq 
confeſſion of 1646, in matters of faith and doctrine, b 
compoſe a platform of their own for dilcipline. 3. An 
1662 in the ſpring in Boſton a ſynod was called by 
rect ion of the general aſſembly, concerning the rig 
that grand - children of church- members had to baptiſ 
concerning the conſociation of churches, and ſome othe 
affairs of church-memberſhip. 4. Anno 1679 anoathg 
ſynod in Boſton was appointed by the legiſlature, uf 
conſult what was proper to be done to remove the evi 
which continued to afflict the people of New England 
1678, many had died of the ſmall- pox; the reſult ws 
that all the churches ſhould renew their covenant. Th 
had a ſecond ſeſſiun, May 12, 1680, and agreed upon 
confeſſion of faith, nearly the ſame with that of t 
Independents in England, October 12, 1658, called t 
Savoy confeſſion of faith, and ſeemed to renounce t 
models of Geneva and Scotland, 5. Anno 1687 t 
miniſters of Maſſachuſetts-Bay colony, jointly fent : 
addreſs of thanks to King James II, for his * indulgenc 
or general toleration of religious opinions and congte 
gations ; this was ſent over and preſented to King Jame 
by Mr, Increaſe Mather; he and his conſtituents we 
not politicians ſufficient to penetrate into the wiCk«« 
and pernicious contrivance of that toleration. 6. A 
bout 3o years ſince, it was propoſed in the general Al 


of the province of Maſſichuſetts-Bay; this was tefuſeq 
or dropt, becauſe by the act of union of Scotland an 
England, it is provided that the church of England g 


By this general indulgence Popery was craftily to be introcu 
ced.; the colony of Plymouth unadviiedly ſent an addreſs of 
ſame nature. TON. 

vernmen 
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ment, in all the Engliſh colonies was for ever eſta- 


nut terminate. 

All conyocations, general aſſemblies, ſynods, etc. of 
zaymen, by their indiſcreet zeal or heats, rather in- 
ale, than heal the diſtempers of the church. 

[In other articles, the New-England Independents be- 
pme leſs contracted, and of more extenſive charity. 
though a church properly conſiſted of no more per- 
or Chriſtians, than could conveniently meet together 
one place, cemented by a holy covenant, and admit- 
| into church-memberſhip by perſonal publick con- 
on; at preſent they have relaxed of that rigidity, 
d 1. In many of their churches, do not require that 
zonal publick confeſſional appearance, in order to be 
mitted into church-memberſhip ; but only a private 
plication to their paſtor or miniſter to be communica- 
to the church only, if required. 2. They admit oc- 
fonally members of other churches to the Lord's 
per, by letters of recommendation. 3. A miniſter 
xy occaſionally adminiſter the ſacraments to a neigh- 
wing vacant church. 4. The brethren of the 
urch at the ordination of a miniſter do not lay on 
nds; it is done by the laying on of the hands of the 
iniſters of ſome neighbouring churches invited for 
ut purpoſe 3 this is a conſiderable feſtival day in the 
wnſhip or pariſh, 5. A lay elder may teach and 
form all offices, excepting the adminiſtration of the 
Kraments. 

Ar preſent the Congregationaliſts of New-England 
xy be eſteemed among the moſt moderate and chari- 
bl: of Chriſtian profeſſions. 

The perſecution of ſectaries in New-England, parti- 
arly of Anabaptiſts and Quakers, is not minutely re- 


In a New-England ordination, five diſtin perſonages or parts 
required, 1. A preparatory Prayer, 2. A ſuitable ſermon, 3: A 
arge, 4. Another Prayer, 5. The right hand of fellowſhip ; ſome 
er join in the impoſition of hands. 


lated 


iſhed. Here the hiſtory of New England church- ſynods 
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Antinomians; Mr. Williams, Mr. Vane, and Mrs, Hy. 
chinſon were their leaders; this ſynod continued three 
weeks: this occaſioned an emigration, and the ſettlir 

of the colony of Rhode Iſland. 2 Sept. 30, 1648, by 
order of the legiſlature, a ſynod was called at Cambridge, 
to eſtabliſh uniformity z; they agree to the Weſtminlter 
confeſſion of 1646, in matters of faith and doctrine, but 
compoſe a platform of their own for diſcipline. 3. An 
1662 in the ſpring in Boſton a ſynod was called by d. 
rection of the general aſſembly, concerning the rigj; 
that grand-children of church-members had to baptiln, 
concerning the conſociation of churches, and ſome other 
affairs of church-memberſhip. 4. Anno 1679 another 
ſynod in Boſton was appointed by the legiſlature, to 
conſult what was proper to be done to remove the evils 
which continued to afflict the people of New England; 
1678, many had died of the ſmall- pox; the reſult was, 
that all the churches ſhould renew their covenant. They 
had a ſecond ſeſſion, May 12, 1680, and agreed upon a 
confeſſion of faith, nearly the ſame with that of the 
Independents in England, October 12, 1658, called the 
Savoy confeſſion of faith, and ſeemed to renounce the 
models of Geneva and Scotland, 5. Anno 1687 the 
miniſters of Maſſachuſetts-Bay colony, jointly ſent an 
addreſs of thanks to King James II, for his“ indulgence 
or general toleration of religious opinions and congre- 
gations; this was ſent over and preſented to King James 
by Mr. Increaſe Mather; he and his conſtituents were 
not politicians ſufficient to penetrate into the wicked 
and pernicious contrivance of that toleration. 6. A- 
bout 30 years ſince, it was propoſed in the general Al- 
ſembly to call a ſynod of the congregational churches 
of the province of Maſſichuſetts-Bay; this was refuſed 
or dropt, becauſe by the act of union of Scotland and 


England, it is provided that the church of England gs 


* By this general indulgence Popery was craftily to be introdu- 


ced.; the colony of Plymouth unadviiedly icnt an addreſs of the 
ſame nature. | 
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| yernment, in all the Engliſh colonies was for ever eſta- 
bliſhed. Here the hiſtory of New England church-ſynods 
muſt terminate. 

| All convocations, general aſſemblies, ſynods, etc. of 
| clergymen, by their indiſcreet zeal or heats, rather in- 
| creaſe, than heal the diſtempers of the church. 

In other articles, the New-England Independents be- 
come leſs contracted, and of more extenſive charity. 
Although a church properly conſiſted of no more per- 
ſons or Chriltians, than could conveniently meet together 
in one place, cemented by a holy covenant, and admit- 
ted into church- memberſhip by perſonal publick con- 
feſſion; at preſent they have relaxed of that rigidity, 
and 1. In many of their churches, do not require that 
| perſonal publick confeſſional appearance, in order to be 
admitted into church-memberſhip ; but only a private 
| application to their paſtor or miniſter to be communica- 
ted to the church only, if required. 2. They admit oc- 
caſionally members of other churches to the Lord's 
ſupper, by letters of recommendation. 3. A miniſter 
may occaſionally adminiſter the ſacraments to a neigh- 
bouring vacant church. 4. The brethren of the 
hurch at the ordination of a miniſter do not lay on 
hands; it is done by the laying on of the hands of the 
| miniſters of ſome neighbouring churches invited for 
that purpoſe ; this is a conſiderable feſtival day in the 
| townſhip or pariſh, 5. A lay elder may teach and 
perform all offices, excepting the adminiſtration of the 
Iacraments. 

At preſent the Congregationaliſts of New-England 
may be eſteemed among the moſt moderate and chari- 
table of Chriſtian profeſſions. 

The perſecation of ſectaries in New-England, parti- 
cularly of Anabaptiſts and Quakers, is not minutely re- 


In a New. England ordination; five diſtin& perſonages or parts 
are required, 1. A preparatory Prayer, 2. A ſuitable ſermon, 3. A 
charge, 4. Another Prayer, 5. The right hand of fellowſhip ; ſome 
others juin inthe impoſition of hands, 
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lated here; as being only local and temporary from the 
wrong pointed zeal of the times, without any political 
wicked deſign “. 

If by ſectaries are meant Diſſenters from the genery 
mode of the religion of the country at that time; the 
church of England worſhip was formerly a diſſenſion in 
New- England, the firſt church of England COngree. 
tion formed there was in Boſton 1679; it till jy: 
and flouriſhes 3 and beſides a rector in the election and 
at the charge of the congregation, there is an any: 
royal bounty for an aſſiſtant miniſter, ſometimes calle 
lecturer; hitherto, excepting in Boſton, there is ng 
church of England, but miſſionaries; at this time, anno 
1748 (including Mr. Price tor Hopkinton, appointed 


Mankind in a natural unpoliſhed ſtate is animal ſaßerf in 
this is the natural reaſon of the great influence of the clergy. 4 
fiery hot religious zcal, or frantickneſs, with variety of iympton; 
or tenets, like other bodily diſtempers, at times becomes contagiou 
and epidemic, principally amongſt the weak conſtitutions of mind; 
as bodily ails ſeize weak conſtitutions of, body : for inſtance, in 
Great Britain, the Lollards, Anabaptiſts, Independents, Quaker, 
Witches; this zeal, if left to nature, after ſome ſhort time deter- 
veſces and ſubſides; but if uted witn harſh violent adminiſtrations 
that is, with perſecution, the diſtemper becomes more intenie, more 
laſting, and more contagious or ſpreading : In all religious diten- 
peratures, lenitives by long experience are found to be the mot 
ethcacious medicines ; thus, of the above mentioned, ſome hae 
diſappeared, the Lollards and Witches; the others are become ve!) 
moderate, tractable, and tome of the bett members of the commu 
wealth or civil ſociety. | 

At preſent the diitcrences amongſt the various communions, cont 
munities, or perſuaſions of Proteſtants in the Britith dominions, at 
not doctrinal, or eſſential; being only different modes or fatluons, 
church-government, ceremonics of worſhip and veſtments; the G. 
ker himſelf, in his old-faſhioned formal dreſs, ſeems to ſome, to bes 
ſuperſtitious, as a clergyman of the church af England in his gow", 
cafiock, and other pontifical accoutrements. For this reaſon, is 
civil government of Great Britain tolerates, or connives at all Protet- 
ant denominations of Chriſtians ; there are only the three dencmm, 
tions of Preſby terians, Independents (in New England theyare c 
Congregationaliſts) and Anabaptiſts, who take out toleration c 
Speculative private opinions can never diſturb a ſtate. 

| 2 oh 
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but not as yet arrived) in the new charter province of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, are feven miſſionary congregations, 
and about 200 independent congregations, beſides ſome 
congregations of Iriſh Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Qua- 
bers, and lately fome muſhroom meetings of Separatiſts, 
diſciples of Mr. Whitefield, and, as of ſhort duration, 
ſcarce deſerving mention. 

y the articles of union of the two nations of Great- 
Britain, May 170%, the church of England is eftabliſhed 
in perpetuity in all the territories at that time to En- 
aneh belonging; but before this period, in all charters 
41d Governors patents, a general tolcration for all Chri- 
{lian religious communitics (Roman- Cathohicks except- 
<) was the eccicſtaſtics} conſtitution of our American 
| colonies, Without any preference “. 

1. The rigid Brownilts + are almoſt extinct; nothing 
violent, or out of the common courſe of human reaſon, 
can hold long; we have already given ſome tranſient 
hints concerning them; in the infancy of theſe colo- 
mies there were many degrees of rigidity, | Whereof ſe- 


* The miniſters of the congregational perſuaſion, or diſcipline, in 
he province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, continue to meet annually about 
the time of the anniverſary provincial election of counſellors (being 
an annual jubilee, or feſtival, or concourſe from all parts of the co- 
lony) not by aſſuming any eccleſiaſtical authority, or combination, 
but only by way of friendly or brotherly intercourſe. 

+ True {incere Enthuſiaſts may be of good civil uſe, if well point- 
el; I do not mean Freethinkers and Libertines, who for worldly 
d,, may act the hypocrite in any ſhape ; but ſuch as make a con- 
[cience of religion in general, and of their own way of thinking in 
particular, and are zealous for making of converts in ſpite of all pe- 
sand fatigue; ſuch may be uſeful miſſionaries amongſt the hea- 
then, and promote religion and trade with them. This Enthuſiaſm 

gat to be encouraged and promoted. 

| Mr. Locke, in a letter to Mr. Bold, dated Oates, May 1699, 
ays, * I defign to take my religion from the Scripture, and then, 
hether it ſuits or ſuits not any other denomination, I am not much 
oncerned ; for I thiak at the laſt day it will not be enquired, whether 


d embraced truth in the love of it,” 


- 


veral 


Nas of the church of England or Geneva; but whether I ſought | 
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veral were puritanic and fanatical, of very ſhort conti. 
nuance. The Rigids generally“ ſeceded from the mor: 
moderate ꝓ, and removed with their teachers or mini. 
ters without the limits or juriſdiction of the colony. An. 


no 1634, Roger Williams, miniſter of Salem, was ba. 


niſhed becauſe of his || Antinomian and 8 fanatical doc, 
trines; after ſome removes, with his diſciples, he ſet- 
tled on the ſouth fide of Patucket river, and called 
their ſettlement Providence plantations, which name it 
retains to this day; they purchaſed it of the Indians, or 
had liberty from them to ſettle there: an inſtance of hi; 
formality, is a letter from him, dated, Nantigganſick 
24th of the firſt month, commonly called March, the 
ſecond year of our plantation (by way of epocha, or in 
imitation of the V. C. of the Romans) or planting 2 
Moothiſick, or Providence. 

When the people get into the diſtemperature, or hu- 
mour of differing and dividing, eſpecially in religion; 
they proceed to ſubdiviſions, and ſeparations upon ſe- 
parations. Anno 1636, in the ſummer, ſome diſcontent. 
ed Rigids to the number of about one hundred, went from 
the townſhips of Newtown, Dorcheſter, Watertown, 
and Rockſbury, under their leaders and teachers, Homes, 


Some devotees would ſacrifice their King (or any other form of 
civil government) and CO blindly to the enthuſiaſtic ſuperſtitions 
injunctions of their prieſts and exhorters. The laws of nature and ta- 
tions require the curbing of theſe, HP A TIE CRY 5 

+ The ſeveral ſects, or communions of Proteſtants, ſeer to agrit 
in the eſſential doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, and differ only in 
ſome fanciful modes and external faſhions of worſhip. 

! Antinomians hold, that the law of Moſes is unprofitable unde 
the Goſpel, that juſtification is without good works; that moraliy 
and good works are no help to ſalvation, but rather a hindrance: ſad 

rnicious doctrines are inconſiſtent with civil ſociety, and vit 
goodneſs and honeſty, or a private life. | 

$ The various enthuſiaſtical modes at their firſt appearance in the 
world, were frantick with a violent, indiſcreet, religious zeal : the? 
generally agree in two pernicious articles; 1. They diſclaim a ch 
magiſtracy and temporal puniſhments; and, 2. Their own wild uv 
tipng are by themſelves called impulſes from Gov. 
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Hopkins, Ludlow, Hooker, etc. removed weſtward to 
a pleaſant country upon Connecticut river, and graduall 
made the ſettlements of Hartford, Wethersfield, Wind- 
ſor, Springfield, etc. thoſe of them who found their 
ſettlements without the limits of the Maſſachuſetts- Bay 
charter, entered into a voluntary aſſociation or juriſdic- 
tion which continued until they obtained an ample royal 
charter in the beginning of the reign of Charles II; as 
ſhall be more fully related in the ſection of Connecticut 
colony; thoſe are at preſent a moderate, induſtrious, 
well-governed people. 

Some of the Separatiſts were concerned in the ſettle- 
| ment of Rhode- Iſland (it was then called Aquatneck, and 
anno 1644, it was called the Iſle of Rhodes, or Rhode- 
Iland) 1637-8 by a voluntary incorporation of 18 per- 
ſons: this belongs to the ſection of Rhode- Iſland. 

2. The Anabaptiſts, at their firſt appearance in New- 
England, were enthuſiaſtically troubleſome; they choſe 
among themſelves the meaneſt of the people for their 
miniſters; they call themſelves Baptiſts by way of ab- 
breviation of the name Anabaptiſts, after the + Lollards, 
who were the firſt in the Reformation, followed the Lu- 
| therans and Anabaptilts, || ſome of them vainly imagine, 


+ The Lollards (ſo called from Walter Lollard, the author of this 
ſe& in Germany in the 143th century) were our firſt Reformers, their 
name is now loſt, the firſt Reformation being ſubdivided into many 
denominations : they firſt appear'd in England, under Wickliff, D.D. 
of Oxford, about the middle of the 14th century; they clamoured 
againſt tranſubſtantiation, auricular confeſſion, celibacy of the clergy, 
hierarchy, and ſeveral pecuniary perquiſites of the Roman Catholick 
clergy ; with ſome enthuſiaſtical notions, viz. the church conſiſts only 
of the predeſtinated, converting of church- effects to other uſes is no 
ſacrilege, neither publick nor private ſucceſſion is indefcaſible, &c. 

| The Anabaptiſts, a particular ſort of devotees, firſt appeared a- 
bout the time of Luther's Reformation, and prevailed chiefly in the 
Netherlands and Weſtphalia ; their eſſential or n doctrine 
was, not baptizing of infants, and re-baptizing by dipping ſuch as had 
been baptized in their infancy; hence is the denomination of Anabap- 
tiſts; they pretended that infant baptiſm was not to be found in the 
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that they ought to be called by that name in a peculiy on. 
manner, their baptiſm being the only ſcriptural baptiſm. lit 
they would not communicate with perſons baptized ix At 
infancy only; if occaſionally in a congregational meer. gr. 
ing, upon a child's being preſented for baptiſm, they ke 
withdrew, to the great diſturbance of the congrepation: ua 

Cr 


fines were enacted ; Holmes, becauſe he would not pay 
his fine, was whipt 30 laſhes. Anno 1644 and 1646 
laws were made againit diſturbers of the peace in any 
church in time of divine ſervice, arid againſt raillery of 
magiſtrates z that all who thall condemn or oppo the 
baptiſm of infants, or that ſhall purpolely depart the 
congregation at the adminiſtration of that ordinance, 
that ſhall deny the order of magiſtracy; every perſon 
continuing obſtinate in theſe, after the proper means of 
conviction have been uted, ſhall be ſentenced to banih- 
ment. In the beginning they generally Kept the fab 
bath with the congregational churches ; their firſt ſepa- 
ration to form a peculiar church was at Rehoboth, 1631, 
and were much perſecuted all over New-England : from 
their church in Swanzey, proceeded a church in Boſton, 
May 28, 1665, which to this day continues a very or- 
derly peaccable chriſtian ſociety : the young vagrant, 
Mr. Whitfield, by his prcachings, or rather ſtrong youth. 
ful vociferations, did draw off ſome of the congregati- 


Bible: at firſt they were moderate and orderly; Luther requeſted the 
Duke of Saxony, that they might be favourably dealt with, becaule, 
their notional error excepted, they ſeemed to be otherwiſe good men. 
They ſoon ran into many pernicious wild doctrines: they condemn- 
ed all civil adminiſtration and magiſtracy ; corporal puniſhments (a 
a divine prerogative,) they reſerved to Gop Almighty ; they deſpilec 
Judicial oaths ; diſregarded the ſcriptures, pretending to a perſonal 
kind of peculiar illumination; a community of goods, etc. John Buck- 
hold a butcher, a native of Leyden, commonly called John or Jack 
of Leyden, having embraced the Anabaptiſtical ſeditious notions, be- 
came very popular, with a great following ; the cry or parole way 
Repent, and be re-baptized ; in his itinerancies, at Munſter in Welt 
phalia, he fell into open ſedition, and was maſter of the city for ſome 
time : the Biſhop by blockade recovered it, and Buckhold ſuffered au 
exemplary paintul lingrivg death, 1534, 
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onaliſts, weak minds, to an Antinomian, or antimota- 
liry ſeparation; this occaſioned a ſeparation amongſt the 
Anabaptiſts, and their Separatiſts have a diſtinct con- 
gregation under Mr. Bounds, the leather breeches- ma- 
er; and two more Separatiſts, miniſters from the Con- 
cregationaliſts, are ſhortly to be ordained, viz. Mr. 
Crofſwell and Mr. Clark in Boſton, 

3, The“ Mugletonian books, anno 1654, by act of 
Aflembly, as being full of blaſphemies (they go under 
the names of John Reeves and Lowdowich Mugleton, 
who pretended to be the two laſt prophets and witneſſes 
of Jesvs CHRIST) to be brought to the next magiſ- 
tate to be burnt by the common executioner in the 
market-place of Boſton upon a market-day : penalty 
ten pound for every book diſcovered not brought in. 

4. The + Quakers firſt appearance in New-England 
was 1654, from Old-England and Barbadoes; their beha- 
viour was ludicrous and indecent ; they copied from the 
Anabaptiſts in their moſt enthuſiaſtic ſtate z the firſt in 
Bolton were || Mary Fiſher and Anne Auſtin from Barba- 
docs: they ſcem'd to join with the Antinomians and Ana- 


* Mugleton was a journeyman taylor, he pretended to be a great 
N and to an abſolute power of damning or ſaving whom he 
pleaſed. 

+ Their firſt appearance in England was anno i644, George Fox 
2 ſhoemaker was their grand Apoſtle, and were called Enthuſiaſts, 
anno 1650, they firſt obtained the name of Quakers from their oſcil- 
latory, or vibrating bodily devotional action. 

| Women (ſome women are qualified with an agility or glibneſs of 
tongue, eſpecially in railing againſt their ſuperiors and neighbours) 
have officiated as preachers, further back than hiſtory reaches; the 
libyls and other oracle deliverers Were women; the oracle church or 
icheme (a modern word for religious ſectaries) of doctrine, the moſt 
ancient of Greece, was ſet up after the model of the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon at Thebes in Egypt; the oracle of Apollo at Delphi, was 
the moſt celebrated in Greece, and their top preacher was Pythia or 
Pythonifla a woman: thus we find that this -woman-preaching reli- 
gion is very ancient: what is lately called by our enthuſiaſts ſeeking 


of the Lord, reſembles the contulting of oracles among the an- 
cients, 
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baptiſts, they had many converts in“ Salem, and it vag 
their head-quarters. ay impiouſly declared, that they 
were immediately ſent from Go p, and blaſphemoyd. 
ly aſſerted they were infallibly aſſiſted by the Holy Sp. 
rit; they deſpiſed and ſpake evil of dignities, or c 
magiſtrates, to the great diſturbance of civil juriſdi&ion, 
By reaſon of their enormities, ſome laws were made 
againſt the importation of Quakers, and their proceed. 
ings; as being obſtinate rogues, vagabonds, 166, 
1658, and 1659 ; and as difturbers of the peace of the 
commonwealth, they were ſubjected to fines, imprifor- 
ments, whipping, cropping of ears (1658 three Quaker 
had their ears cropt) and baniſhment, and by act of a. 
ſembly upon their return from bagiſhment, 1659 and 
1660, three or four Quakers ſuffered death : this in 
courſe occaſioned a national clamour, and the pains of 
death were exchanged into thoſe of being whipt, only 
through three towns at the carts tail : but upon further 
complaints home, K. Charles II. in council, by order, 
Sept. 9, 1667, required the accuſed to be ſent home for 
trial, and all penal laws relating to Quakers to be ſuſ- 
nded. 
” The people who are called by the ludicrous name of 
Quakers are at preſent noted for a laudable parſimony 
or frugality, moral honeſty, and mutual friendſhip; they 
have attained a conſiderable intereſt in the common 
wealth; peerage like, they are indulged with affirmation, 
inſtead of a judicial oath; and in New-England they 
are exempted from paying rates to the townſhip m. 
niſters. As Quakers, they call themſelves friends 1n 4 
culiar manner; their rejecting that ſacred ſymbol ot 
Chriſtian friendſhip, “ eating and drinking together in 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, is not to be a 
counted for. 


In Salem and its neighbourhood, enthuſiaſm, and other nervou 
diſorders, ſeem to be endemial ; it was the ſeat of the New-England 
witchcraft, anno 1692; hypocondriac, hyſteric, and other maniac di- 
orders prevail there, and Ipſwich adjoining, to this day. 1 
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- As to the witchcraft ſectary“, we ſhall only mention 
what happened anno 1692, when a molt horrid inhuman 
murder, by colour of law, was perpetrated upon many 
g orant maniacs, and other perſons affected in their 
ner ves +, called. witches. Anno 1691-2, in February, it 
co in the family of Mr. Paris, miniſter of Salem- 
villaze 3 from ſome what endemaial to the ſoil, three per- 
ns were affected with nervous diſorders, convulſed, and 
actech as if demented ; they were ſaid to be bewitched, 
and by Mr. Paris's indiſcreet interrogatories, they 
{incied themſelves bewitched by his Indian woman, 


Originally vengficium, or witchcraft, did not ſignify an explicit 
covenant with the devil; but the ſtudy of the poiſonous qualities of 
herbs, and theſe herb women were called venzficz, or witches. The 
witchcraft of our times is a pavid ſuperſtition and ignorance, there- 
fore it prevails in Lapland, and other obfcure ignorant parts of the 
world. Some adore what they admire, this is the only true religion; 
{one adore what they fear : free-thinking politicians aſſert, that de- 
I worſhip is better than none, becauſe the firm belief of ſome invi- 
{ble ſuperintendency, good or bad, is the only check upon vulgar 
minds in civil affairs which cannot allow of civil conviction. 
+ It was an endemial diſtemper of the brain and nerves. 1. Con- 
vulfion fits were a prethognomic ſign in this diſtemperature. 2. A 
bunch like a pullet's egg would riſe in their throat, a noted hyſteric 
mptom. 3. Much troubled with incubus, or night- mare, com- 
monly called being hag- rid; for inſtance, Toothacer depoſed, “ I hat 
being upon his back, he had not power to move hand or foot, till he 
faw the ſhape of the witch p:4 from his breaſt.” 4. Nervous diſor- 
cers, eſrecially if attended with hy ſteric convulſions, leave the patients 
or afflicted perſons, very weak; Mr. C. Mather deſcribes it thus, 
hen their tormentors had left them for good and all, they left 
them extreme weak and taint, and overwhelmed with vapours, which 
world not only cauſe ſome of them to ſwoon away, but alſo were 
now and then for a while diſcompoſed in the reaſonableneſs of their 
tought,” This may be called a ſubſequent hectic of the ſpirit, from 
nervous weakneſſes z 2. Mr. Edwards of Northampton mentions the 
lame conſequential diſorder, upon the going off of the pourings out 
0! the Spirit, endemial there. The pourings out of the Spirit which 
have at times been epidemick in Northampton upon Connecticut ri- 
ver belong to this tribe of nervous diſorders, as we ſhall hereafter 
znce. The ſugulations, that is, the black and blue ſpots in their 
n, were called the devil's nip, pinch, or gripe; whereas they were 
'y ſcorbutic ſtains, incident to aged perſons. A 
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and ſome neighbouring ugly old women, who from 
their diſmal aſpect were called witches 3 and by the td 
of May 1692, about 100 perſons were impriſoned upon 
that account: about this time Sir William Phipps ar- 
rived Governor, and June 2, for their trial a ſpeci 
com miſſion of oyer and terminer was iſſucd to Ice. 
nant-governor Stoughton, Major Saltonſtall, Mas 
Richards, Major Gidney, Mr. Wait Winthrop, Capt. 
Samuel Sewall, and Mr. Sergeant; thus 19 were harg. 
ed, one preſſed to death; ſome died in priſon; in al 
men, and 23 women had been condemned; not any of the 
50 who confeſſed themſelves witches, ſuffered death; 
Mr. George Burroughs, miniſter of Falmouth, who had 
left his former miniſtry in Salem, was one in this fac. 
fice, perhaps in reſentment z none cf the executed con- 
feſſed guilt, many of them were pious perſons: aſter 
theſe twenty diſmal deaths, many of the very populir, 
but very weak miniſters or clergy, addreſſed Sir William 
Phipps, a very weak Governor, with thanks for what 
was already done, and exhorting to proceed. 

The accuſers were ſome perſons ſaid to have the 
ſpectral ſight, and ſome confeſſing witches; but over- 
acting their parts, ſome of Gov. Phipps's, and of the 
Rev. Mr. Mather's relations and friends being accuſed; 
as alſo ſome of the acculed good Chriſtians, and of good 
eſtates, arreſted the accuſers in high actions for dels 
mation; this put a ſtop to accuſations, and in the ſupe. 
rior court, Jan. 1692-3, of 56 bills which were prefcircd 
againſt witches, the Grand Jury brought in 30 igen. 
mus; and of the remaining 26 the Petty Jury convict 
only three, who were afterwards pardoned ; acculatiors 
were diſregarded, and upon Sir William Phipps's go"! 
home, at this time about 150 were in priſon, and 200 
more accuſed ; they were all diſcharged, paying 305 
each, to the Attorney-General, 

Many of the confeſſing witches ſigned a paper, 1mp9!! 
ing that moſt of their confeſſions were only aflenting i 
or repeating what they were directed to; being vor 
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n mind, and under terror, from the putting to death all 
perſons accuſed, who did not confeſs : In December 
1696 a general faſt was appointed by the aſſembly ; 
praying that G o Þ would pardon all the errors of his 
{-rvants and people, in a late tragedy raiſed amongſt us 
by Satan and his inſtruments ; at this faſt Judge Sewall 
and {cveral of the jury, gave in papers ſigned, heartily 
aſking forgiveneſs of all, and declaring that they would 
not do ſuch things again for the whole world. When 
this perſecution ccaſed, no more witchcraft was heard of. 
May thoſe over-zealous provincial miſtakes in the 
warfare againſt the devils and auxiliaries, be buried in ob- 
livion z eſpecially conſidering an act of parliament 1736, 
procured by the late good Lord Talbot, has effectually 
liberated the domintons of Great-Britain from all bug- 
bears of this kind; by this act “ no prolecution ſhall 
be commenced, or carried on againſt any perſon for 
e witchcraft, ſorcery, enchantment, or conjuration, or 
for charging another with any ſuch offence : if any 
e perſon ſhall pretend to exerciſe or uſe any of the a- 
* boye, or tell fortunes, or from occult arts pretend to 
* dilcover ſtolen goods; penalty one years impriſon- 
ment, and once in every quarter of the ſaid year t 
* {tand on ſome market-day in the pillory.“ | 
Perhaps I am already too tedious in the paragraphs 
concerning the various religious ſectaries that have ap- 
peared in New-England, therefore ſhall wave two late re- 
11910us appearances to the ſection of Rihode-lfland, tho? 
lalling within the period of the new charter of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſetts- Bay province; I mean the North- 
hampton converſions, or pouring out of the Spirit, an- 
n0 1735, this enthuſiaſm muſt have ſpread (they were 
In the tribe of enthuſiaſts convulſionaries *) if ſome felo 
ce fe, and other flagrant diſorders had not expoſed them 
2. Lhe followers of Mr. Whitefield, an actor, or perſo- 


8 Such were the Sevennes, or F rench Prophets about 40 years 
ice, and at preſent in France the Devotees of Abbe Paris. 
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nated enthuſiaſt, endued with a proper genius of low 
action; he firſt appeared in New-England, anno 1740 
his followers hitherto, 1748, are not all returned to their 
right minds; very lately in the town of Boſton was c.. 
dained a country ſhoemaker, and reinſtalled a renegady 
from a country pariſh, to encourage this ſeparation, c 
enthuſiaſtic diviſions. 

| now proceed to ſome geographical account of the 
old colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay; their mountains vr 
hills, rivers, and ſca- ports. 


Mountainous parts may be claſſed into mountains or 
hills, and continued high ſpringy lands; theſe with f. 
vers, bays, and promontories are permanent : therefor: 
a proper baſis in the deſcription of a country called its 


geography; as this with chronology are the baſis of hi- 
ttory. 


The great Blue Hill, 12 miles S. S. W. from Boſlon, 
with a continued ridge of hills running eaſtward to Boſ- 
ton bay; upon this hill the townſhips of Milton, Brain- 
tree, and Stoughton meet; the ſummit of this hill is very 
proper for a beacon in caſe of any ſudden invaſion by 
an enemy; from thence a fire and great ſmoak may be 
* viſible to ſeven eighths of the province; in a Clear 
day from it are diſtinctly to be ſeen, Pigeon-Hill, N. . 
eaſterly about 40 miles, a noted land- mark upon Cape- 
Anne, the northern promontory of Maſſachuſetts Bay ; 
the great Watchuſet, the great Menadnock +, Was 
ticks, and other noted mountains. The great Watci- 
ſet hill in Rutland, lies W. N. W. northerly about -! 
miles. The grand Menadnock in waſte lands of the p-. 


* Some years ſince by direction of Col. Byfield of Briſtol, f.. 
great {moak made upon this great Blue Hill, Mount- Hope in!“ 
ſtol was found to bear 8. by W. and by eſtimation 45 miles direc 
+ The Wateticks are partly in the province of Maſlachuſeti-b4! 
partly in the province of New-Hampſhire, and lie eaſt of a towns; 
granted to Ipſwich. 
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vince of New- Hampſhire, lies about 20 miles further 
N. than Watchuſets. 

From the high lands at the meeting-houſe of old 
Rutland diſtrict near the Watchuſet hills, are the follow- 
ing bearings. 

Great Watchuſet hill, N. E. half N. 

Eaſt end of Wateticks, N. N. E. northerly. 

Great Menadnock, N. half W. 

Mount Tom in Northampton, W. b. N. half W. 

Mount Tobit in Sunderland, W. N. W. 

Middle of North field hills N. W. 
Theſe are only general expreſſions of what I obſcrved 
by a pocket-compats; and as a ſpecimen, how with 
proper compaſlcs or needles from ſeveral well concerted 
places of obſervation, and with actual particular furveys 
compared and adjuſted, an exact plan of the country 
(for utility or amuſement) may be obtained; | have 
employed ſome vacant, and fometimes borrowed, time 
in this affair; which I deſign as a preſent to the pro- 
vince. 

Upon or near the river Merimack, there are ſeveral 
mountains or hills on its weft fide; viz. Anahouſick, 
Oncanouit, etc. but are not within the juriſdict ion of this 
province, and by a late determination of the King in 
council, they belong to the juriſdiction of New-Hawp 
ſhure, 

Upon or near the great river of Connecticut in this 
colony, are the following mountains. In Sunderland E. 
ſide of Connecticut river, is Mount Tobit, a groupe of 
hills; and oppoſite on the welt (ide of the river, in the 
ſouth parts of Deerficld, are the two Sugar-loaves, or 
Pikes of Deerfield About 12 miles lower upon the caſt 
live of this river in Hadley, is Mount-Holynock, a 
ridge of mountains, running 8 or 9 miles N. E. from 
the river; here I did take the bearings of all the moun- 
tains and high lands, ſo far as the naked eye could reach, 
which I do not inſert, as minuteneſs is not conſiſtent 
with the character of a ſummary: oppolite to this 
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(leaving only a paſſage or chanel for the river) on the 
weſt fide in Northampton 15 mount 'Tom, a ſhort ridge 
of mountains, running in the ſame direction. The hil!; 
and mountains higher up the river belong to the ſec. 
tion of the province of New Hampſhire, as do the moun- 
tains noted in Hazen, W. 10d. N. divilional line he. 
tween Maſſachuſetts Bay and New Hampſhire provinces, 

At 15 to 20 miles diſtance welt of Connecticut river 
is a long ridge of hills called the Weſtheld Mountains, 
There is a conſiderable range of mountains 7 miles caſt 
of Houſatonick river, another ridge 7 miles welt of 
Houtatonick ; this laſt is in the province of New York, 
The Weſtfield and Houſatonick mountains render the 
old road from Boſton to Albany not ſo commodious, as 
a late projected road, via Deerfield. 


* Much elevated HIGH SPRINGY LANDS; I ſhall 


* Such are, but in a much more extended manner as to courſes 
and great lengths, I. In Europe, in Switzerland of the Alps, within 
a imall compaſs are the fountains of three great and very long mi- 
vers; 1. The Danube, which running eaſterly through the circles of 
Swabia, Bavaria, and Auſtria of Germany; through Tranſylvania, 
and the Turkiſh dominions in Europe, empties or diſembogues intothe 
Black Sea in Bulgaria of Turky. 2. The Rhine, which running north- 
erly paſſes through the lake of Conſtance, and many principa ities 
of Germany, in ſome places dividing the German dominions from the 
French; fails into the German or Northern ocean in Holland, by ic- 
veral mouths called the Vſſel, Lech, and Wahaal ; the old Rhine 
after paſſing Utrecht and Leyden is loſt in the Duynen or Downs 
(ſands accumulated by the ſtormy ocean) and does not reach the ſca. 
3. The rapid Rhoine, running through the lake of Geneva, for a con- 
ſiderable ſpace weſtward to Lyons; thence ſouthward to the Mediter- 
rancan ſea, in Frovence of France. II. In the northern continent ot 
America 10 or 12 miles weft from Hudſon's river, and about $0 or $0 
miles north from the city of New York, are the Cat-kil mountains, 
very lofty, giving ſprings which extenſively run: For, 1. A Branch 
falls into Hudſon's river, thence to the ocean near New York. 2. 4 

ranch ſalls into Lake Ontario, thence in the great river of Canaca, 
or St. Laurence, which diſcharges into the Atlantick ocean, between 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, and Newfoundland. 3. A run falls into 
the river Ohio or Belle Riviere, which falls into the Miſiſſippi, Which 
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give two inſtances in this province or colony, where 
very diffuſed runs of water originate. 

. In the lands where the townſhips of Worceſter, Lei- 
ceſter, and Rutland join, about 50 miles weſt from Boſ- 
ton; here ſprings 1. Quinepuxet river, which falls into 
Naſhway river, which falls into Merimack river in Dun- 
table of the province of New Hampſhire, which empties 
tſelf into the ſea or Atlantick ocean at Newbury of the 
province of Maſſachuſetts Bay: upon Quinepuxet and 
Naſhway river, are the townſhips of Rutland, Holden, 
Lancaſter, Bolton, Harvard, Groton, and Dunſtable. 2. 
Halt-way river, which in its progreſs is called Black- 
ſtone and Patuxet river, which empties into Naraganlet 
Bay of Rhode Ifland colony; upon theſe, are the rown- 
hips of Worceſter, Grafton, Sutton, Uxbridge, Mendon, 
Artleborough, and Rehoboth of Maſſachuſetts Bay; and 
Cumberland, Smithfield and Providence, of Rhode Iſland. 
2. Stony or French River which falls into Quenebang 
river in Thomſon pariſh of Killingſley, which falls into 
Satucket river in Norwich, and this a little further falls 
into Thames river or creek, which falls into Long Iſland 
ſound at New London; upon theſe are the townſhips of 
Leiceſter, Oxford, Dudley, of the Maſſachuſetts Bay; and 
Aillingſley, Pomfret, Plainfield, Canterbury, Norwich, 
Groton, and New London of Connecticut colony. 4, 
veven Mile river, which falls into Quebang river in 
Brookfield, which falls into Chicabee river in Kingſton 
a granted but not conſtituted or incorporated townſhip) 
caled alſo the Elbows, which falls into Connecticut river 
in Springfield, which emptics at Seabrook into Long 
Hand found ; upon theſe are the townſhips of Rutland, 
Leiceſter, Brookfield, Weſtern, Kingſton, and Spring- 
held of the Maſſachuſetts Bay; the townſhips which lie 
upon the great rivers of Merimack and Connecticut 


empties by many mouths into the bay or gulph of Mexico. 4. A 
fream heads Delaware river, and fails into the Seſquahana river, 
which falls into Cheſapeak Bay, and this enters the Atlantick occa 
in Virginia, 5. A run of water falls into Delaware river, which falls 
mo the bay and ocean berween Penſylvania and Jerſeys, 
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ſhall be related, when we give ſome ſeparate diſtinct at. 


count of theſe rivers. 
II. Lands not appropriated, called Province land, 
adjoining to, and N. W. of Hatfield, welt of Conucct- 
cut river; from thence are branches or runs of water, 
1. A branch to Houſick river, running welt, has upon 
tort Maſſachuſetts, a trontier againſt the French an, 
their Indians, which falls into Hudſon's river at Scatcogl: 
a village of Indians 20 miles north of Albany, 2, 4 
branch to Houſatonick or Weſtenhoek river, which run. 
ning ſouth to Stratford in ConneEticut,falls into the Long. 
"land found; upon this river are the townſhips of Boſlon 
grant No. 3. near New-York line, the property of Ju. 
cob Wendell, Eſq. of his Majeſty's council of the pro. 
vince of Maſſichulets-Bay ; Stockbridge, Upper Houſ- 
tonick, Shctheld, of Maſſachuſetts-Bay; Saliſbury, Ca- 
naan, Sharon, Cornwall, Kent, New-Fairfield, Neu. 
Miltord, Newtown, Woodbury, Derby, Stratford, and 
Milford of Connecticut. 3. Farmington river, running 
through Houſatonick No. 4. Houſatonick commonage, 
part of Houſatonick No. 3. and part of Bedford in Maffa- 
chuſetts-Bay; through Colebrook, Wincheſter, Bcrk- 
hamſtead, New- Hartford, Farmington, Simſbury, falls 
into Connecticut river in Simſbury. 4. Weltheld river, 
with many branchings paſſes through Naraganſct No. 4 
Houſatonick commonage, part of Blandford, part of 
Weſtfield, and falls into Connecticut river in Springheld 
by the name of Acgawaam near Springfield lower terry. 


 Rivegss. The two great rivers of this colony are, 

Merimack river, which comes from the crotch or 
fork near Endicot's tree, where Pomagewaſſet river and 
the diſcharge of the pond or Jake Winipiſioket meet and 
acquire the name of Merimack (ſignifying in the Indian 
lunguage a ſturgeon, this river abounds in ſturgeon) from 
this fork it runs ſoutherly about 5o miles to Pantuc- 
ker falls, the elbow of the river in Dracut; and thence 
It runs eaſterly about 30 miles (round becken 10 
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N:whury Bar. Upon this river (theſe great rivers tho 
in different provinces, are beſt underſtood and compre- 
hended, when delineated without. interruption) the town- 
thips in a deſcending order lie thus, 1. Upon the eaſt 
and north ſide are Gilman-town, Canterbury, part of 
Rumford, part of Suncook, Harrys-town, Litchfield, Not- 
tingham of New- Hampſhire; part of Dunſtable, Dracur, 
Methuen, Haverhill, Ameſbury, and Saliſbury of. Maſ- 
ſachuſctts-Bay: upon the welt and ſouth fie are the 
townſhips of Contacook, part of Rumford, part of Sun- 
cook, Canada to Gorham and company, Naraganſet 
No. 5. Merimack, and Dunſtable of New- Hampſhire 
Dunſtable, Chelmsford, Tewkſbury, Andover, Bradford, 
and Newbury of Maſſachuſctts-Bay. The bar at the 
mouth of this river has only about 10 feet of water, and 
ſhifts; it is navigable only about 18 miles, to Mitchel's 
(the lirſt falls) falls in Haverhill; here they deal chiefly 
in {hip-building, the adjacent country abounding in ſhip- 
tinber; the tide lows to MitchePs falls; from Mitchel's 
falls, 7 miles higher Bedels, 2 miles Peters, 6 mules to 
Pantucket falls, &c. 

The falls in this river are many; excepting Dracut 
or Pantucket falls about 30 miles from the bar, and A- 
muſkeag falls about 25 miles higher; all the other falls 
arc paſſable for floats of timber, and for canocs or {mall 
boats in freſhes or floods of the river. Many of thoſe 
called falls are only riplings or veins of ſcattered great 
rock ſtones. There is at times when the river is low, 
a fording place a little above Swans ferry, 24 miles up 
from the bar, and a little above Hunt's or Dracut ferry 
is another fording place. The ferries croſs this river 
are many, I ſhall not enumerate them. The elbow or 
flexure of the river, called the horſe-ſhoe, 1s about 
2 miles above Pantucket falls. 

The rivers and rivulets ( ſmall runs I ſhall not men- 
tion) which fall into this great river of Merimack : 
1. On its north and eaſt ſide, are Powow river in Ameſ- 
bury from ponds in Kingſton, about $ miles above 1 5 
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bury ferry; eaſt river and weſt river in Haverhill beto;y 
Mitchel's falls; Spigot river in Methuen, a little heloy; 
BodcII's falls; Bever brook from Bever pond in London. 
derry comes in between the two falls of Pantucket 6 
miles below the horſe-ſhocz 11 miles above the horte. 
ſhoe is Naſumkeag brook in the ſouth parts of Litch. 
field in the province of New-Hampihire; 6 miles higker 
is Little Cohoes brook ; one mile further is Great Cohoe; 
brook, the outlet of Maſſabiſick, a large pond in Chef. 
ter townſhip; thence to Amulceag falls are 4 miles, 
and 4 miles higher 1s Louſy brook in Harries town; 
thence © miles to Suncook river in the townſhip of Sun. 
cook. 2. On the ſouth and welt fide of Merimack river, 
are, Falls river from Boxford, comes into a creck weſt 
fide of Plumb-Ifland, and thence to the mouth of Nen. 
bury or Merimack river; Hantichook river about 9 
miles above Newbury ferry; Catetchuck brook, from 
a pond of the ſame name in Andover; Shawſkin river 
enters in Andover, about one mile below the entrarce 
of Spigot river, on the other ſide z Concord river abou! 
one mile below Pantucket falls; this Concord river 1; 
of a conſiderable courſe, and higher is called Sudbury 
and Framingham river; it ſprings in Hopkinton, upon it 
lie Hopkinton, Framingham, Sudbury, Concord, Þec- 
ford, Billerica, and Tewkſbury ; Stony brook, which 
ſprings in Harvard paſſes through Littleton, Weſtford, 
and Chelmsford to Merimack river; Salmon brook from 
a pond in Groton, diſcharges into Merimack in Dunſtavle 
of New- Hampthire; a little higher falls in Naſhway river 
already deſcribed P. 455; thence to Naticook brook 7 
miles; thence 2 miles to Souhegen river, upon Sountge! 
river lie Souhegan caſt called Naraganſet No. 5, Met. 
mack townſhip, Souhegan weſt, called Naraganſet No. g. 
Monſon townſhip, ſome peculiar grants, a townſhip 
granted to Ipſwich, Townſend, and ſome part of Lunen- 
burgh: a little below Amuſceag falls is Piſcataquaag 
brook, which waters a townſhip granted to Simpſon and 
others, afterwards purchaſed by Lane, and others of Bc, 
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ton, it waters a Canada townſhip granted to Beverley, 
and a Canada townſhip to Salem, and another to Ipſ- 
wich: the ſouthern branch of Contacook river waters 
Rumford or Pennycook, No. 5, of the double line of 
barrier towns called Hopkinton grant, No. 6, of ditto, 
called Marlborough grant, ſome unappropriated lands 
1 grant to the town of Concord, purchaſed by Mr. Peter 
Preſcot and others, and Canada to Rowley town : next 
above Contacook grant 1s Naamcook brook ; and next 


above that is the fork or beginning of the denomination 
of Merimack river. 


+ The other great river is Connecticut, an Indian 
word ſignifying a long river; upon this river lie three 
of the New England colonies z; Connecticut lies upon it 
about 52 miles; thence Maſſachuſetts Bay by an indent 
of 9 miles which makes the townſhip of Suffield weſt 
live, and Enfield caſt fide of the river, to the W. ꝗ d. N. 
Imaginary diviſional line of Maſſachuſetts Bay and Con- 
necticut; from this diviſional line, the province of Maſſa- 
chuletts Bay lies about 47 miles direct, northerly; and 
further North is New Hampſhire indefinitely, or crown 
lands annexed to the juriſdiction of New Hampſhire. 

rom the bar at the mouth of Connecticut river to the 
boundary imaginary line of Maſſachuſetts Bay and Con- 
n2cticut are about 60 miles; from this imaginary line, 
a5 per a provincial ſurvey by Gardner and Kellock anno 
1737, to the great falls in No. 3, Þ about 20 miles di- 
rect above fort Dummer, are in Meridian diſtance 72 
1nglith ſtatute miles and 120 rod, and theſe great falls 


* The reader in all ſuch dry accounts which are local, and do 
rot fall under the cognizance of many; mult excuſe them, as detign- 
ed fora local benefit, and may be ſuperficially paſſed over by ſome, 
as being of no general concern. 
| | lu many articles, by ſome readers I may be cenſured as too pro- 
or minute; my deſign, 1 hope, is laudable, to prevent a loſs; pub- 
lick records are at times loſt by fire, &c. as happened not long ſince 
at Williamſbourg in Virginia, and laſt year at Boſton in Mallachuſetts- 
Lay province, | 
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are 18 miles 140 rod eaſt of the Maſſachuſetts and Con. 
necticut boundary line, where it interſects the river. 
and above theſe falls, for about 10 or 12 miles, twin 
ſhips are laid out and appropriated; the garriſon in Ng 
4, on the eaſt ſide of the river, as a frontier againſt the 
French and their Indians, is well noted in the Ney. 
England hiſtory of the preſent war. The greateſt extent 
of New England, directly inward is from Seabrook hz 
at the mouth of Connecticut river, to this No. 4. being 
about 150 miles. : 

This river of Connecticut, from its long courſe, i; 
ſubject to ſudden floods or freſhes, and v. g. at Hartford 
ſometimes riſes 20 feet; the ride (the influence of the 
tide comes ſo high) or rather the ſtoppage of the river 
from the tides below, riſes only a few inches. The 
ſhoaleſt water from Suffield firſt Falls to the mouth of 
the river, is about one mile below Hartford town, be- 
ing about four feet, This river, as the adjacent peopl: 
obſer ve, becomes in proceſs of time * more ſhalloy, 
From the mouth of this river to about 150 miles up, 
to the eye it does not alter much in its width (thoug| 
in that ſpace it receives many conſiderable ſtreams) be- 
ing generally from 80 to 100 rod; for inſtance, from 
Hadley to Northampton the ferry is about $0 rod, and 
at medium times runs 2 or three knots, ſcowed over in 
about 9 minutes : at the mouth of the river, the tide 
flows from 4 to 6 feet, upon the bar are about 10 to 12 
feet water; the general courſe of the river is N. N. . 
and S. S. W.; a S. S. E. wind will carry a veſſcl up 
all the reaches of this river, ſo far as it is navigable; “ 
is navigable for ſloops near 60 miles ; the banks of tt: 
river are gend rally ſteep and ſandy ; in different placts 
in procets ©: time, loſing on one lide, and gaining 

* In new unimproved countries, damps and fogs lodge and form 
ſmall runs of water; as the land is cleared and laid open, thole 


damps vaniſh, and the ſmall runs dry up, and ſome of our watet- 


mills upon this account, are become of no uſe; their treaws are be- 
come quite dry or deficient. ' 
+ The width of Hartford ferry is 109 rod. 


ground 
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ground on the other ſide. Salmon and ſhade come up 
this river to ſpawn, but in ſmaller quantities and later, 
and continue a ſhorter time (about three weeks in May) 
than in Merimack river, The rivulets and brooks 
where they fall into the great river, are not paſſable in 
trethes and floods, becauſe of the back water. Some 
ferries where there are no habitations, are kept at the 
charge of the counties, conſiſting of a large ſcow or 
flat, to carry perſons, cattle, and goods with a canoe- 
tender; travellers ferry themſelves over, always leaving 
the flat on one fide, and the canoe on the other to 
fetch the ſcow upon occaſion; an inſtance of this is in 
Northfield ferry. 

The firſt falls of this river are about 60 miles from 
its mouth, at Devotion iſland in the ſouth parts of Sut- 
field; the next are about the middle of Suffield, halt a 
mile long; both theſe are paſſable by boats in chanels ; 
next are the falls in the ſoutherly parts of Northampton, 
about 15 miles further up the river, not paſſable by 
boats; the other falls higher, we [hall not enumerate. 

The townſhips upon this river are, 1, Upon its eaſt 
ſide 3 in Connecticut colony, Lime, Eaſt Hadham, part 
ot Middletown, Glaſſenbury, part of Hartford, and part 
of Windſor, in the province of Maflachuſetts-Bay, En- 
held, Springfield, Hadley, Sunderland, farms or pecu- 
lars, and part of Northfield; in the province of New 
Hampſhire, part of Northfield, Wincheſter, No. 1, 2, 
3, and 4. 2. Upon its welt fide; in Connecticut colo- 
ny are, Seabrook, Weſt- Hadham, part of Middletown, 
Wethersfield, part of Hartford, and part of Windſor; 
in the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay are, Suffield, part 
ol Springfield, Northampton, Hatſield, Deerfield, part 
of Northfield; in the province of New Hampſhire are 
part of Northfield, 40,000 acres equivalent land be- 
longing to four proprietors (in its S. E. corner upon the 
river, on a plain and long reach of the river, ſtands fort 
Dummer, which although in the diſtrict of New Hamp- 
hire, incapable of detcading its long frontier range, 
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is maintained at the charge of the Maſſachuſetts-Bay) 
Numbers 1, and 2. 

The conſiderable runs of water which fall into Cor. 
necticut river, 1. Upon its eaſt ſide are Salmon river and 
cove, in Eait-Hadham, Hocanum river in Eaſt- Hartford, 
Pedant brook and Scantick river in Eaſt Windſor; Fre 
Water brook in Enfield; Long Meadow brook, Mi! 
river, and Chicabee river, with its townſhips enumerated 
p. 455, in Springfield; Batchelor's brook and Fort river 
in Hadley (higher the great river is fordable from Had. 
ey to Hatfield; and a little above Northfield meeting- 
houſe or church, carts in a dry time ford the great river) 
Mohawk's river, and Saw-mill brook in Sunderland; in 
the intermediate farms is Miller's river very rapid, it i; 
compoſed of many branches which water Canada to 
Dorcheiter, Canada to Ipſwich, Ipſwich grant, Canada 
to Rowley, Pequioag, Canada to Sylveſter, and Canada 
to Rockſbury ; in Northiteld is Patchoaag brook, Aſhu— 
elot river, its branches water ſome of the double range 
of fronticr towns, upper and lower Aſhuelot townſhips, 
Canada to Rockſbury, and Wincheſter, 2. Upon its 
welt ſide are Roaring brook, and Mill brook in Welt 
Hadham ; Middleton river, and Dividend brook in 
Weſt Middleton precinct; Goff's brook and Robin's 
brook in Wethersfield ; Hartford river in Hartford; 
Allen's brook and Heyden's brook in Windſor with 
Farmington river deſcribed p. 456; Stony brook in Sut- 
field; Agawaam alias Weſtficld river in Springfield, de- 
icribed p. 456; Monhan river in Northampton; Hat- 
held Mill river in Hatfield, Deerfield river, which by its 
branches waters the Boſton grants, No. 1 and 2, thc 
grant to Hunt and others; Falls river, which after water- 
ing a townſhip to Gallop and others; and Falls-light 
townſhip, falls into the great river in Deerfield ; the next 
conſiderable run of water is Weſt river, about 2 or 3 
miles above fort Dummer, conſiderably higher (informa- 
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war) Connecticut river forks; one branch comes from 
near the White Hills eaſterly in the province of Main, 
the other comes from the northward towards Canada, an 
Indian travelling branch to Canada. 
We ſhall only mention one river more (in the ſtyle of 
2 late hiſtorian QO M— D. D. the ſubject is dry, tho? 
watery) Charles River; it is not large and conſiderable, 
otherwiſe than as being referred to, in ſettling the South 
line of the late Maſſachuſetts-Bay colony, as is Merimack 
river in ſettling the north boundary line: the words in 
the old charter are, “ As allo all and ſingular thoſe lands 
and hereditaments whatſoever, lying within the ſpace of 
three Engliſh miles on the South part of ſaid river called 
Charles river, or any or every part thereof.” Stop river, 
which riſes in Wrentham, was pitched upon as the moſt 
ſoutherly branch of Charles river, and at three miles 
ſouth of the head of this river, the ſouth line of Maſ- 
ſichuſctts-Bay was delineated; Stop river falls into the 
main body of Charles river in M<daeld. The furtheſt 
head of Charles river is in the N. E. parts of Mendon, 
and upon it lie the townſhips of Bellingham, Medway, 
Wrentham, Medfield, Sherburn, Natick, an Indian 
reſerve, Dedham, Needham, (here are two conlidera- 
ble falls in this river) Newtown, Weitown, Waltham, 
Watertown, Cambridge, and Brooklin : this river falls 
into the bottom of Maſſachuſetts or Boſton bay, and 
{erves to bring down to Boſton floats or raits of ſhip- 
umber by the tide from Watertown Barcadier about 9g 
miles: there is another creek or river, a {mall way eaſt 
of this, called Myſtick river, of about 4 miles rafting 
tom the Barcadier of Medtord townſhip; from Myſtick 
Barcadier are ſent to Boſton, bricks, tar, and turpentine. 
The Promontories remarkable are, only Point Alder- 
ton about g or 10 miles below Boſton upon the ſouth 
lide of the bay, over-againſt the light-bouſe ; here is a 
good harbour called Hull gut, and the fafe road of 
Nantaſket ſecured by circumambient iſlands, where the 
king's ſhips and merchant ſhips ourward and inward 
bound 
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bound ar chor for a time; it lies about 6 or 7 miles be. 
low Boſton, and by act of Aſſembly 1s deemed belonging 
to the harbour of Boſton, : 
Cape-Anne the north fide entrance or promontory of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, Thatcher's iſland lies about 2 leagus 
eaſt of this harbour, and a ſmall matter without Thatch. 
er's are rocks called the Salvages; from the Salvages 
are two leagues to Ipſwich bar, a dangerous bay cad 
- Ipſwich bay, from a great ſea and indraught: Caps 
Anne harbour is about cleven leagues N. N. E. early 
from Boſton ; the ſouthern promontory of Maſſfachufers 
Bay, called Cape Cod, in N. lat. 42 d. 10 m. lies about 
18 leagues E. by S. from Boſton : the width of the en- 
trance of this hay, is from Cape Anne harbour S. W. 
14 leagues, to the hook or harbour of Cape Cod. 
The ſca- ports and their principal trade of export and 
import mult be referred to the following article, of the 
ſeveral juriſdictions of New England, united by a new 
charter; it is only ſince the new charter took place, 
that ſea- port diſtricts of preventive cuſtom houſcs and 
branches have taken place: here we ſhall only enume- 
rate them; beſides ſmall creeks and inlets for timber and 
firewood in coaſting ſmall veſſels, and for curing of 
fiſh ; there are Newberry, a branch of the collection of 
Portſmouth in New Hampſhire ; there are Ipſwich, 
Cape Anne, Salem and Marblehead, belonging to the 
collect ion of Salem; Charleſtown, Boſton, and all the 
other cuſtom-houſe branches of Maſſachuſetts- Bay be- 
long to the collection of Boſton. 


AR TIL VI. 


Concerning the preſent territories as united by the name 
cf the province of Maſſachuſeits- Bay. 
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S we before hinted by a charter, October 7, 169, 
ſundry territories, under ſeveral grants and juriſ uc 


tions, for their better accommodation and conveniencics, 
were 
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were united by charter into one property and juriſdic- 
tion, that is, into one general aſſembly. 

The bill for reſtoring the New-England charters be- 
ing dropt by the diſſolution of the rcvolution- conven- 
tion-parliament; the New-England agents were puz- 
zled, whether, to ſtand a trial at law, by a writ of 
error for reverſing the judgments againſt the old char- 
ters, or to accept of a draught of a new charter; at 
length they acquieſced in the King's pleaſure, and the 
King directed a new charter. 

The nature of this union of ſeveral colonies into one 
juriſdiction, the new charter, with a ſubſequent explana- 
tory charter, and ſundry other general affairs, have been 
by way of anticipation already narrated, ſee p. 374, &c. 

In the general account of Britiſh North-America, we 
omitted the Poſt office, a very beneficial inſtitution 
and as the preſent province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay is its 
molt conſiderable branch, here it may naturally take 

lace, | 

i The Poſt- office in England was ſettled by act of par- 
laament 12 Carol. II. In the beginning of this preſent 
century Mr. Hamilton of New- Jerſey projected a Poſt- 
office for Britiſn North-America, this he effected, and ob- 
tained a patent for the management and profits of the 
ſame; this patent he afterwards fold to the crown, and a 
few years after the Union, the poſts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and America were put under one Director by act of 
parliament 9 Annæ; conſtituting one Poſt- Maſter- Gene- 
ral for all the Britiſh dominions; to keep a general- poſt- 
office in London, the Poſt-Maſter- General may keep 
one letter- office in Edinburgh, another in Dublin, ano- 
ther at New-York, and other chief offices at convenient 
places in America and the Leeward Iſlands, and appoint 
d huties for managing the particular rates for the poſt 

of letters in the Plantations; requires too much room for 
a ſummary, it is referred to Stat. ꝙ Annæ Cap. 10. We 
Hall only relate, that all letters from on board any ſhip, 
Hall be delivered to the Deputy- Poſt- Maſter of the place, 
penalty 5 /. ſterl. for every offence; the Poſt-maſter 

Vol. I. 8 | Paying 
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paying to the deliverer one penny ſterling per letter. 
N. B. This clauſe is not much attended to, becauſe the 
act exempts merchants letters, and thoſe of maſters gf 
ſhips, fo as ſuch letters be delivered to the perſons ty 
whom they are directed, without receiving any prof 
for them: and any letters ſent by private friends, or 
by any meſſenger about private affairs or buſineſs, 
From Piſcataqua or Portſmouth, to Philadelphia, i; 
a regular poſtage, from thence to Williamſburgh is un. 
certain, becauſe the poſt does not proceed until letter; 
are lodged ſufficient to pay the charge of the poſt-riders: 
From Williamſburgh in Virginia to Charles-Town in 
South-Carolina, thepoſt-carriage is {till more uncertain, 
There is a Deputy Poſt-Maſter-General for America, 
appointed by the Poſt-Maſter-General in London; Nen. 
York is appointed for his official reſidence, but by con- 
nivance he reſides any where, v. g. at preſent in Virginia 
ElliotBenger, Eſq; formerly Mr. Loydd inSouthCarolina, 
Here it properly belongs to give an account of the ge- 
neral and frequented travelling roads fromPenobſcotBay 
N. Lat. 44 d. 30 m. (further north is D. of York's pro- 
perty and Nova- Scotia, no travelling roads) to St. Juan 
or St. John's river in Florida, N. Lat. 3 1 d. this by an 
agreement with Spain anno 1738 is the termination ot 
our property or claim in Florida: This is 40 miles N. 
of St. Auguſtin belonging to the Spaniards; from St. Au- 
guſtin there is a land communication to Moville, and 
from thence to Miſſiſippi; theſe belong to the Spanilh 
and French, which properly do not belong to our hiſtory. 
We ſhall begin at St. George's Fort and Block-houl: 
upon St. George's river, a few miles S. W. of Penov- 


{cot bay; from thence Mile 
To Muſcongus or Broad-Bay 12 
= | Frederick's-Fort at Pemaquid 7 
＋Damarſcotti falls and mills 10 


The ſettlement on Sheepſcot river 5 
5 | Arrowſick, or George Town in Sagadahoc 


— | bay of Quenebec River, via Wiſcaſſet 2? 
George 


- 
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3 | George fort in Brunſwick 22 
2.1 Royals river in North-Yarmouth I 4 
5 | Preſumplcot ferry in Falmouth 9 
25% Stroud-Water ferry in Falmouth 4 
8] Saco or Winter-Harbour ferry in Biddiford 20 
8 2 | Kennebunk ferry in Arundel 10 
Welles meeting-houſe 6 
— 
3. Vork ferry | 16 
= (Kittery ferry over Piſcataqua R. toPortſmouth 8 
— 143 
Hampton meeting -houſe 14 
5 7 Boundary line Hampſhire and Maſſachu- 
= * ſett's-Bay provinces 6 
: 20 
(Merrimack R. F. dividing Saliſbury from 
Newbury 3 
| Ipſwich 12 


| Beverly ferry dividing Beverly from Salem 12 
Winiſimet or Chelſea ferry (of 2 m.) to Boſton 17 


UOYLAIP uA 992340 


Ar g- Jo 92utaoand 


212 30 


Dedham 11 
4 Naponſet river in Walpole 9 
; | Wrentham meeting-houſe 7 
| Attleborough meeting-houſ? 9 
Ke ande alias Seaconck meeting-houſe 7 


Patucket river ferry; boundary 'of Maſſa- 
. Chuſlett's Bay prov. and Rhode-Ifl. colo. 2 


I 
Tl 


Providence town I. 
Thro? ſeveral ſmall and diſtant ſettlements to 
a little weſt of Pakatuke bridge, Pakatuke 
river divides the colonies of Connecticut 


and Rhode-Iſland 57 


— — 


Gg 2 58 
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CMyſtick riv. dividing Stonington fromGroton 

Thames river ferry, dividing Groton from 
New London 

| A rope ferry over Nahantick gut 

Say brook river ferry, dividing Lyme from 


Saybrook 10 
© | Killingſworth 10 
S } Guilford caſt pariſh 
2 | Guilford weſt pariſh 
Þ | Brantford (generally to be underſtood) od 
24 meeting-houſe 12 
© | Eaſt Haven pariſh ferry $ 
> New Haven , 
S Milford 12 
| Stratford river ferry 4 
Strathfield, a pariſh 3 
Fairfield | 
Norwalk 12 
Stamford 10 
| Grecuwich or Horſe-Neck 


\ Byram riv. dividingConnecticut fromN. York 2 


— 
— 
— 


Rye 3 
S | New Rochel 5 
2 | Eaſt Chaſter 8 
” L King'sBridge to the IN. of New-York county 6 
>| Halt- -way houle tavern 9 : 
City of New-York 9 
Ferry to Staten Iſland point 12 
= (By land to Elizabeth Point ferry 0 
2 Woodbridge 8 12 
2 | Brunſwick : terry of Raritan river 18 
Prince Town . 
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— | Trent Town ferry over De la Ware river 
2 | dividing the province of New Jerſeys from 
- | 
31 Penſylvania 10 
1 52 
7 6 Briſtol, oppoſite to Bridlington or Burlington 10 
Philadelphia ä 20 
_ =| Schuyhkill river ferry 3 
2 2 Derby 4 
z = 3 Cheſter 9 
0 ; Brandewine 14 
< | Newcaltle 6 
Boundary line of Penſylvania and Maryland 12 
78 
2 'Elk-River 5 
= | North-eaſt river 7 
= | =<c{quahana river ferry 9 
=& | Gunpowder river ferry 25 
34 Vetapſco river ferry 20 
„ Annapolis the capital of Maryland 30 
| peer Marlborough 16 
> | Filcataway 16 
Port i obacco 16 
— 144 
Potomack fer. dividing Maryland from Virg. 4 
| How's ferry 20 
S | =ourhern's ferry 30 
=: | Arnold's ferry 36 
= 1 Clayborn's ferry 22 
© | Freneaux ordinary I2 
> 5 Williamſburgh the capital 16 
> | Hog Ifland 4 
E | Ile of Wight court-houſe * 
©: i Nanſemond court-houſe 20 
683 


Bennet's 
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2. | Bennet's creek (near this is the boundary line 
between the provinces of Virginia and N. 
(Carolina) 50 


21 


© 2 


Eden Town, formerly the capital 20 b 
- | Chowan Sound terry 10 g 
3 Pemlico ä 44 
=. Ferry to Bathtown f ; 
E Newbern ferry (the preſent capital) where 
© News river and Trent river meet 12 
> Whittock river 20 
55 New river ferry 20 
g. | Newtown or Wilmington on the forks of 
oO | Cape Fear river, 30 miles above the bar 4; 
8 Lockwood's folly 1; 
= | Shallot river g 
i Little River, boundary line between the two 
1 


governments of North and South Carolina 


I Eaſt end of Long- Bay 14 
= | Weſt end of Long Bay :; 
S | Winyaw ferry 30 : 
I Santee ferry 12 
©. | Sewee ferry 20 5 
2 @ | Charleſtown, the capital; here is a ferry 3 
S £& « Port-Royal 6+ We : 
. 4 | Frederica in Georgia, on the ſouth branch of 
" ©1 Altamacha river 90 
S. St. Juan or St. John's river, yielded to Great. 
= Britain by Spain per agreement, anno 5 
8 | 1735, it is 40 miles N. of Spaniſh fort, ; 
. ( Ot, Augultin | b 0 r 
— 301 


— 


— 


— 
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In the new ſettlements they reckon by computed not 
neaſured miles, conſequently there may be in ſeveral of 
the diſtances, an unavoidable error of a mile or two. 

F This is a road of great extent, well laid out and fre- 
| quented, it ſhows the vaſt extent of the Britiſh planta- 
tions along the eaſt ſhore of North America; the ſeve- 
ul Britiſh provinces and colonies, extend upon this 
great road as follows, 


Miles Fl 

Eaſt diviſion of Maſſachuſetts-Bay 143 | 
New-Hampſhire 20 
Weſt diviſion of Maſſachuſetts- Bay 89 
Rhode- Iſland 58 

Connecticut | 26 ; 

New-York 57 F 
New- Jerſeys 54 
Penſylvania 78 
Maryland 144 
Virginia 215 
North-Carolina 247 
South- Carolina and Georgia 301 
1532 


| The many ferries, and ſome of them not well attend- 
ech, are a conſiderable hindrance in travelling: but by 
theſe it appears that the country is well watered, a great 
advantage in produce and manufactures ; and as many 
of the rivers, ſounds, and bays are navigable, a conſi- 
derable diſtance inland; they are of great benefit in 4 
navigation or trade. 1 


As the conſtitutions of all the Britiſh plantations are ql 
nearly the ſame, being minute in this article, may fave 
repetitions and ſhorten the following ſections ; there- 
fore perſpicuity and diſtinctneſs require this article to by 
be divided into ſubſections. T W 

* 1 
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§ I. Concerning the Civil Adminiſtration. 


This adminiſtration may be divided into the legiſla. 
tive ſupreme court, called the General Court or Gene— 
ral Aſſembly of the province; and the ſubordinate 
executive courts, *' 

The Great and General Court or Provincial Aſſem. 
bly, conſiſts of three Negatives, diz. the Governor, 
the Council, and Houſe of Repreſentatives. 

The Governor is by patent or commiſſion from the 
King durante beneplacits, with a book of inſtructions ; 
which inſtructions tho? binding to the Governor (fre- 
quently broke in upon by ſome Governors) are not to to 
the Houle of Reprelentatives, as they have from time 
to time repreſented to the Governor; for inſtance, one 
of the inſtructions requires a ſalary of one thouſand 
pounds ſter]. per ann. to be ſettled upon the Gover- 
nor; this is always obſtinately refuſed, but are willing 
to grant them a yearly ſupport, ſuitable to the dignity 
of his Excellency, and conſiſtent with the ability of the 
people their conſtituents, of which it may be ſuppoled 
they only are the proper judges. 

The military government by ſea and land, is ſole in 
the King's Governors; they grant all commiſſions in the 
militia, which gives the Governors a vaſt influence; peo- 
ple in the Plantations are readily bribed by diſtinguiſhing 
titles. The Governors in the Plantations have that con- 
ſiderable power of negativing or ſuſpending Counſellors 
without aſſigning reaſons; Governor Belcher at one 
time negatived 13 Councellors in the pernicious Land- 
bank intereſt ; this management of Mr. Belcher's was 
in a high manner approved of by the paſſing an act of 
the Britiſh parliament ſoon after; this Land-bank is de- 
fened in the words of the act, „ miſchievous. under- 
takings in America, and unlawful undertakings;” but ſo 
it is, that this act of parliament is not fully put in ex- 
ecutton at this day, Chriſtmas, 1748. They nominate 
duranto beneplacito all Judges, Juſtices and Sheriffs, which 


being, 
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being, with the militia-officers of the ſeveral townſhips, 
a great majority in the lower Houſe, gives the Governor 
a very great influence there : the power of negativing the 
members of the upper Houſe makes his influence there 
ſo conſiderable, that he has in a great meaſure two Ne- 
gatives in the legiſlature; the King at home cannot 
negative or ſuſpend any member ot the upper Houſe 
called the Houſe of Lords. 

1 he Governor has the opportunity of recommending 
to the Houle, agents or provincial attornies, his friends 
or creatures; to manage their affairs and his own at the 
court and boards in Great-Britain, and to procure for 
them handiome gratuities : for inſtance, the Governor 
in a meſſage to the Aſſembly, March 16, 1743-4, re- 
commends a generous allowance to Mr. Kilby, he hav- 
ing ſerved the province upon particular orders of this 
court, with great induſtry, faithfulneſs and fucceſs. A 
Governor by frequent and long ſpeeches and meſſages 
to the Houle of Repreſentatives (ſometimes near one half 
of the Journal or Votes of the Houſe of Repreſentatives 
conſiſts of theſe ſpeeches and meſſages) ſeems to act as 
a member of that Houſe, or rather as the Speaker or 
Orator (a French expreſſion) of the Houle ; ſometimes 
Governors proceed further; for inſtance, anno 1744 the 
Governor deſires of the Houſe of Repreſentatives, that 
in the receſs of the General Aſſembly (which mult be 
ort intervals, becauſe of late years the General Aſſem- 
bly at a great charge to the province have had very 
frequent and long fittings) upon any ſudden emergency, 
the Governor and his council may be impowered to draw 
upon the Treafurer. The Governor has a Negative not. 
only in all bills of aſſembly, but alſo in all their elec- 
tions, that of a Speaker not excepted. 

Thus the Governor commiſſions all militia, and other 
military officers, independently of the council or af- 
lembly ; he nominates all civil officers, excepting thoſe 
concerned in the finances or money-affairs, and with 
conlent of the council, they are accordingly W 5 

2 C 
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He calls, diſſolves, prorogues, adjourns, removes, and 
otherways harraſſes the General Aſſembly at pleaſure; 
he frequently refuſes his aſſent to bills, reſolves, and 
orders of the General Court; whereas our Sovereign in 
Great-Britain, excepting upon very extraordinary occa- 
ſions, does not exert this prerogative; thus we ſee a 
delegated power aſſuming more than the {overeign con- 
ſtituent authority chuſes to venture upon. 

His juſt pecuniary perquiſites are conſiderable, an al. 
lowance or grant of 1000/7. ſterl. or nearly its value 
per ann. has one third of all Cuſtom-houſe ſeizures, the 
naval office belongs to him, and many fees of various 
natures. In time of war there are fees for granting 
letters of mart or mark to private men of war, called 
privateers, and many emoluments ariſing from multi- 

lied expeditions, 

Notwithſtanding of this great authority, a Governor's 
ſtation is very ſlippery ; upon frivolous and ſometimes 
falfe complaints he is liable to be called to account, {u- 
perſeded by ſome expectant at court, and if the malc- 
adminiſtration is notorious, he is alſo mulcted. 

By charter the Governor cannot impreſs men into the 
military ſervice, to march out of the province, without 
an act or reſolve of the General Court; the Governor, 
by his 11th inſtruction, is not to give his aſſent to any 
act for repealing any of the ſtanding laws of the pro- 
vince, without a ſuſpending clauſe, that is, until a copy 
thercof be tranſmitted and laid before the King. By the 
12th inſtruction the Governor is reſtrained to 30,000 /. 
ſterl. per ann. emiſſions of public paper credit; but up- 
on account of unforeſcen incidents in the time of the 
late war with Spain and France, he was in this article 


left at large; this gave a handle for unlimited ruining 


emiſſions, a privilege, ſaid to be by his Majeſty's indul- 
gence ; the Governor in his ſpeech, July 2, ſays, „I am 
ſreed now from the chief reſtraints I was under, whereby 
depreciations enſued to the great ſinking of all the per- 


. ſonal eſtates in the province, ſpecialties excepted.” 
Some 
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Some account of the Governors, from the arrival of the 
new charter, in the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay. 


Sir William Phips, * ſon of a blackſmith, born anno 
1650, at a deſpicable plantation on the river Quenne- 
beck ; after keeping of ſheep ſome years, he was bound 
apprentice to a ſhip-carpenter for four years, afterwards 
went to Boſton, learned to read and write, followed the 
carpenter's trade, and married the widow of Mr. John 
Hull, merchant; upon advice of a Spaniſh wreck about 
the Bahamas, he took a voyage thither, but without ſuc- 
ceſs; anno 1683, in a King's frigate, the Algier Roſe, 
he was fitted out upon the diſcovery of another Spaniſh 
wreck near Port de la Plata upon Hiſpaniola, but return- 
ed to England unſucceſsful : ſoon after 1687, he prevail- 
ed with the Duke of Albemarle, at that time Governor 
of Jamaica, and ſome other perſons of quality, to fit 
him out with a royal patent or commiſſion to hſh upon 
the ſame Spaniſh wreck which had been loſt about 50 
years ſince ; by good luck in about ſeven or eight fa- 
thom water, he fiſht the value of near three hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling (the Bermudians tound good 
gleanings there after his departure) whereol he had a- 
bout 16,0007. ſterl. for his ſhare, and the honour of 
knighthood, and obtained of King James II. by purchaſe, 
to be conſtituted High Sheriff of New England, but was 
never in the execution of this patent, and returned to En- 
gland, 1688, (N. B. he had not received baptiſm until 
March 1690, æt. 40) and ſoon after came back to New 
England, Upon the breaking out of the Indian war 
1688, he ſollicited an expedition againſt Nova Scotia, 
May 1690, and had good ſucceſs againſt the French; but 
nis ſubſequent expedition in autumn, againſt Canada, 
the ſame year, was diſaſtrous, as has been already narra- 
ted, and, in the words of Mr. Mather, ** tho' uſed to div- 
ing for plate, this was an affair too deep for him to dive 


This account is mainly taken from Cotton Mather, D. D. 
| into,“ 
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into;“ amongſt other bad conſequences of this ill con- 
trived and worſe managed Canada expedition, was the 
introducing of a pernicious, fraudulent paper- currency, 
or bills of publick credit, to pay the charges or debt 
incurred , the operation of this injurious currency is ſuch, 
that all perlonal eſtates (ſpecialties excepted) are reduced 
to one for eight, reckoning by heavy pieces of eight 
(or ſeven eiphths of an ounce of ſilver) at 63.; the Jos 
of men was of very bad conſequence to an infant colo- 
ny, which was not by the enemy, but by a camp fever, 
the mall. pox, and diſaſters in returning home, not- 
withſtanding, as Dr. Mather expreſſes it, the wheel of 
prayer for them in New England was kept conſtantly 
going round.“ Soon after his return to Boſton he went 
jor London, to petition the court of England (notwith- 
ſtanding of former diſaſters, and his own incapacity to 
manage e the aflair) to encourage another expedition a- 
gainſt Canada. U pon obtaining of a new charter dated 
Oct. 7, 1091, at the deſire of the New England Agents, 
Sir William Phips was appointed Governor of the Pio- 
vince of Maſſachuſetts Bay and territories thereto belong 
ing; he arrived with the new charter May 14; 160: 
and June 8, the Aſſembly under the new charter, ct 10: 
the firſt time. He was ordered home to anſwer 
complaints s, and failed from Boſton, ? Nov. 17, 1094, 
died of a malignant fever in London, Feb. 18, fuilowing 


Mr. Mather his advocate, writes “ nor indegd had the hunger 
of a ſalary, any inch impreſſion upon him, as tO make him decine 
doing all poſlible ſervice for the publick—' hat he was not to be ICC 
toned amongft thoſe who were intamous for "nb ite avarice and vil- 
lainy. Magnalia, Book 1I.—He was not aſhamed of his former ho 
circumſtar ces; once in ſailing with a confiderable command in ſight 
of Quennebeck; he ſaid to thoſe under his command, Young men, 
it was upon that hill that! kept ſheep a ſew vears ago, you dont 
know wit you may come to. Upon his death Dr. C. Mather wio'e 


an Elegy, bepinning thus, 

And te mos tality a ſacrifice 

Falls he, aubeſe aceds mujt him unmortalize, 
This is not very fluent, but meant well. 


It 
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If he had been diſmiſſed from his government, he de- 
ſigned to have gone upon another Spaniſh wreck, which 
had Governor Broadille aboard. 

William Stoughton, Eſq; Lt. Governor, was comman— 
der in chief from Governor Phip's going home in the Au- 
tumn 1694, until the arrival of Governor Lord Bellomont 
in June 1699; alter a few months Lord Bellomont return- 
ing to New- York, Mr. Stoughton was again in the chair, 
and continued till his death in May 1702. In honour to 
his memory a townſhip is called by his name. 


In May 1702, upon the abſence of the Governor and 
death of the Lieutenant-Governor, conform to charter, 
the majority of the council aſſumed the government un- 
til the arrival of Governor Dudley, June 11, 1702, 


Earl of Bellomont in Ireland, being appointed Gover- 
nor-General of New- York, Maſſachuſetts-Bay and New- 
Hampſhire; in his paſſage to America in the end of the 
year 1697, from this bad winter coaſt, he was obliged to 
bear away to Barbados; he did not arrive in New-York 
until May 1698. In the ſummer 1699, he met our Af- 
ſembly in Boſton ; his being a new Governor, cunning, 
complaiſant,and of quality, did ingratiate him very much 
with the people, he was allowed 1000 J. ſalary, and 
5000. gratuity : In the Autumn he returned to New- 
York, and died there in February 1700-1. 


Joſeph Dudley, Eſq; arrived Governor June 11, 1702. 
He was fon to Governor Thomas Dudley, ſee p. 429 3 
he was choſen aſſiſtant (that is of the council) 1682; upon 
the charter being in danger, he was ſent home jointly 
with Mr. Richards as Colony-Agents : Being a native 
of the country, a good politician, and cunning man, 
i. e. of ſubtility, the court of England deemed him a 
proper perſon to introduce or facilitate a change in the 
adminiſtration of the colony ; accordingly upon the 

| | charter's 
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charter's being vacated, he was appointed Preſident or 
pro tempore Commander in chief April 1686, and arrived 
at Boſton the June following: In December of the ſame 
year arrived Sir Edmund Andros as Governor, Nicholſon 
Lieut. Governor, and two independent companies of ſol- 
diers; Mr. Dudley is appointed Chief Juſtice, but was 
outed in the New- England Revolution, April 168g. 

Anno 1690, he was appointed chief Juſtice of New- 
York. Upon going home he was cholen, anno 1501, 
member of parliament for Newtown of the Iſle of Wight, 
which introduced him to the government of the Pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſetts-Bay his native country. King 
William died before he ſet out, but his commiſſion was 
renewed by Queen Anne; he continued Governor until 
Nov.1715, when Col. Tailer was appointed Lieut.-Go— 
vernor under Col. Burgeſs appointed Governor; Col, 
Tailer produced anexemplification of Col. Burgeſs's com- 
miſſion or patent, and as Lieut,-Governor under him 
aſſumed the government Nov. 9. N. B. Queen Anne 
died Augult 1, 1714, Mr, Dudley continued in govern- 
ment according to the act of parliament for continuing 
officers for ſix months after the demiſe of a Sovereign, 
that is, until Feb. 1; the ſix months being expired, the 
council, in conformity to the charter, took upon them- 
ſelves the adminiſtration ; but Mr. Dudley having, March 
21, via New-York, received the King's proclamation for 
continuing all officers till further orders, he reaſſumed the 
government, and continued Governor to November, as 
above : He died at his houſe in Rockſbury near Boſton, 
Anno 1720, #t: 733 he left ſurviving ſons, Paul, at 
preſent chief Juſtice of the Province, ſee p. 429, and 
William, who ſerved in the ſucceſsful expedition againſt 
Port-Royal of L'Accadie, now Annapolis-Royal of No- 
va-Scotia ; he was afterwards appointed a Judge, and 
for many ſucceeding years elected one of the council, 
as being the beſt acquainted with the property of lands 
and other provincial affairs; he died a few years fince, 
a great loſs to this country. 


William 
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William Tailer, Eſq; who had ſerved as a Colonel of a 
New-England regiment in the reduction of the aforeſaid 
Port Royal; for this his good ſervice, he was appointed 
Lieut.- Governor under Governor Dudley, and arrived in 
Boſton from England, Octob. 3, 1711: 1715 he aſſumed 
the command in chief, as Lieut.- Governor under Gover- 
nor Burgeſs. Col Burgeſs did not come over to his Go- 
vernment, and was ſuperſeded by Col. Samuel Shute ; 
upon Mr. Shute's arrival in Buſton, Octob. 4, 1716, Mr. 
Tailer's command in chief devolved upon Col. Shute, 
and as Lieut.-Governor he was ſuperſeded by William 
Dummer, Eſq; he alternately ſuperſeded Mr. Dummer 
as Lieut.-Governor under Governor Belcher 1730 ; he 
died at his houſe in Dorcheſter near Boſton 1732. He 
was a generous, facetious, good-natured Gentleman, 


Samuel Shute, a military man, Brother to Lord Bar- 
rington, was appointed Governor March 14, 1715,16, 
by the ſollicitation of Jonathan Belcher, Eſq; a very noted 
merchant of New-England, and afterwards Governor 
there: Col. Shute arrived in Boſton Octob. 4, 1716, Mr. 
Dummer (I cannot avoid heaping encomiums upon him) 
was his Lieut.-Governor; Mr. Dummer an honeſt man, 
his knowledge in politicks did not bias him ; he was a 
natural patron of his country, and his good management 
in the Indian war during his adminiſtration, with ſmall 
expence, will perperuate his memory with all true lo- 
vers of New. England. Col. Shute, being a good-natured 
ealy Governor, ſome ill-natured defigning men in the 
houſe of Repreſentatives, attempted, by way of prece- 
dent (if paſſed) to encroach upon the prerogative; Col. 
Shute, inſtead of ſending home, was well adviſed to carry 
home complaints“, and back them there, Which ac- 


* Governors and other royal officers when complaints are lodged, 
or to be lodged at the boards in Great-Britain, pro or con; thefe 
oficers appearing at home in perſon, always turns to their beſt ac- 
counts. Attorneys or Agents do not anſwer ſo well; many inſtances 
may be produced, but the caſe is notorious. | 


cordingly 
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cordingly he did, Nov. 1722; being ſeven complaints 
againſt the houſe of repreſentatives encroaching upon 
the royal prerogative, fee p. 379; he obtained a re- 
dreſs of all theſe complaints; being aged not fit to go 
abroad, for his good ſervices he obtained a penſion of 
400 /. ſterling per annum for life. 


Upon Governor Shute's going home, the chief com- 
mand in the adminiſtration, devolved upon Lieut.-Go- 
vernor Dummer, whole good adminiſtration is univerſally 
celebrated, and requires no encomium of mine: He is 
alive and in good health at this preſent'writing ; he con- 
tinued Commander in chief till the arrival of Governor 
Burnet in Boſton, July 19, 1728; upon Governor Bur- 
net's death, Sept. 7, 1729, he was again in the chair, 
until the arrival of Governor Belcher, April 8, 1730. 


William Burnet, Eſq; a ſon of the celebrated Biſhop 
Burnet of Saliſbury, a noted divine, politician, antiquary, 
and hiſtorian; this Mr. Burnet was Comptroller-General 
of the cuſtoms in Great-Britain, with a ſalary of 120001. 
ſterl. per annum; he exchanged with Governor Hunter of 
New-York, whoſe health required his going home.— 
Upon the acceſſion of our preſent King GEORGE II. 
Col. Montgomery a favourite was appointed Governor of 
New- York, and Mr.Burnet in Nov. 1727, was appointed 
Governor of the Province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay ; he ar- 
rived in Boſton, July 13, 1728, he dicd there Sept. 7, 
1729, much lamented. When in the government of 
New-York,he was uſeful in promoting natural hiſtory ; 
by a quadrant of a large radius, and well divided; by 2 
good teleſcope of 18 feet; and by a ſecond pendulum 
of .large vibrations, he made ſeveral good aſtronomical 
obſervations, towards aſcertaining latitudes, longituces, 
&c. in that Province. 


Lieut.-Governor Dummer, upon Mr. Burnet's death, 


was Chief in the adminiſtration for ſeveral months, 155 
the 
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the arrival of Governor Belcher, Aug. 8, 1730. Jona- 
than Belcher, Eſq; a native of New- England, of a good 
clear paternal eſtate, and conſequently of a true natural 
intereſt in the country; in his younger days had a very 
liberal and polite education, having viſited many courts 
in Europe, and particularly was well received at the court 
of Hanover. During his government he religiouſly ad- 
hered to his inſtructions : If he had been continued two 
or three years longer in the adminiſtration,our pernicious 
fraudulent paper-currency would have all been cancelled, 
whereas ever ſince his diſmiſſion it has pejorated. He 
was ſuperſeded by Governor Shirley's commiſſion for 
Governor, which arrived Auguſt 14, 1741. There were 
by artifice ſeveral complaints againſt Governor Belcher 
{ent home partly from New-England,and partly hatched 
in London; which have ſince been diſcovered to be falſe 
and forged. I ſhall mention a few of them: 1. That he 
was a friend to the fraudulent Land-Bank ſcheme; where- 
as it has ſince evidently appeared, that he was offered by 
the Land-Bank managers, a retaining fee of ſome thou- 
ſands of pounds (appropriated for him ſelf, or a ſubſequent 
Governor) to conciliate his countenance in the affair, 
and to promote the managers to offices of konour, pro- 
fir and truſt; with a Land-Bank promiſe to promote 
tne Governor's intereſt in the houſe of Repreſentatives, 
(being a Land-Bank or debtor's houſe) as to ſalary and 
perquiſites. Mr. Belcher rejected this proffer with diſ- 
dain, and at one time negatived thirteen of their elect- 
ed Councellors (here was a projection for debtors in a 
legiſlative capacity to defraud their creditors, by depre- 
ciating the debt) and diſqualified many Juſtices of the 
Peace, promoters of theſe unwarrantable ſchemes, and 
miſchievous unlawful undertakings, as expreſſed in the 
act of parliament, 1741. 2. A letter ſigned by five 
torged hands, to Sir Charles Wager firſt of the Admiralty- 
Board, intimating, that Mr. Belcher countenanced the 
timbermen, in cutting off maſting white pine trees, to 
be converted into logs for deal-boards. 3. A ſpurious 
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letter under a ſuppoſititious cover of Benjamin Colman, 
D. D. to Mr. Holden (a diſſenter) a director of the Bank 
of England, and of great influence; this letter ſays, that 
the concerned, are many of the principal miniſters of the 
Preſbyterian and Congregational perſuaſion in New Eng- 
land. No ſigners to this letter, alledging, that their lign- 
ing might be the occaſion of their utter ruin by Mr. Bel. 
cher, but promile upon Mr. Belcher's being ſuperſeded 
to publiſh all their names. This letter intimates that 


Governor Belcher, by his intimacy and frequent confer. t 
ences with the Rev. Commiſſary P e and Dr. C—<r, ' 
Miniſters of the church of England, was contriving the 
ruin of the diſſenting intereſt in New England — ITheſe c 
with ſome other villainous complaints and ſuggeſtions y 
occaſioned the removal of Mr. Belcher. Upon his going t 
home, he cvinced all theſe complaints to be forged, falſe 
or frivolous; and the court, in the interim conferred 
upon him the Government of the New Jerſeys, where he A 
is at preſent, happy in the affections of the people. A i 
ſhort account of the abandoned contrivers and managers th 
of Mr. Belcher's affair, is referred to the appendix. fo 
of 
William Shirley, Eſq; a Gentleman of the law, who ca 
had reſided and practiſed law in New-England for ſome a 
years, ſucceeded Mr. Belcher, in Auguſt 1741, and con- to 
tinues Governor at this writing, December 1748. 4 r01 
Gentleman in the adminiſtration (ante obitum nemo, that pe; 
is before his political death) is not to be uſed with fre- 
dom; it is a treſpaſs againſt the ſubordination, requiſite | 
in ſociety : therefore I muſt-defer the ſhort account o of 
this Gentleman's perſonal character and adminiſtration nee 
to the appendix; ſeſt, if applauded, it might be deemed f 
adulation and flattery; or if cenſured, may be conſtrued of! 
inſult, detraction, and reſentment; which are not con- Cor 
ſiſtent with the character of an impartial hiſtorian Our che. 
preſent Lieut.-Governor, ſucceſſor of Col. Taller, | Nov 
Spencer Phips, Eſq; a country- Gentleman, adopted name k 


and heir by act of aſſembly to Sir William Phips. 
Theſe 
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Theſe are the Governors and Lieutenant or Deputy- 
Governors appointed at home, from the date of the 
new charter 1691, to December 1748; the other royal 
officers, reſerved by charter, to be appointed by the 
court of Great-Britain are the Secretary, and Judge of 
Vice-Admiralty : It may not be improper here to annex 
a ſhort account of their ſucceſſion. 


SECRETARIES, Iſaac Addington, Eſq; the firſt Secre- 
tary was appointed by the charter, during pleaſure, he 
was a perſon of great integrity ; he died 1715, and was 
ſucceeded by Capt. Woodward, a military man, and of 
good learning; Mr. Woodward reſigned 171%, in fa- 
vour of Mr. Willard, an honeſt, upright and pious Gen- 
tleman; he continues Secretary at this preſent writing. 


The charter reſerves to the crown the exercile of any 
Admiral court or juriſdiction, by commiſſions to be 
iſſued under the great ſeal of Great-Britain, or under 
the teal of the High Admiral, or of the Commiſſioners 
for executing the office of High Admiral. This court 
of Vice- Admiralty conſiſts of a Judge, a King's Advo— 
cate, a Regiſter, and a Marſhal. A ſole Judge without 
a Jury, in caſes of high conſequence; and this Judge 
too frequently appointed at random, ſeenrs to be an er- 
ror in the conſtitution : It is true, there may be an ap- 
peal to a court of Delegates in Great-Britain. 

The ſucceſſion of Judges, was, viz. 

Wait Winthrop, Eſq; May 22, 1699,appointed Judge 
of Admiralty for New-York, Maſlachuſetts-Bay, Con- 
necticut, Rhode-Iſland, and New-Hampthire. 

Mr. Atwood, Judge of Admiralty tor the Colonies 
of New- Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts Bay, Rhode Iſland, 
Connecticut, New-York,and the ſereſys; being the Nor- 
thern diſtri&t of Cuſtom-houſe officers. He appointed 
Nov. 10, 1701, Mr. Newton his deputy. , 

Roger Mompeſſon, Eſq; April 1, 1703, had a com- 
H h 2 miſſion 
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miſſion as Judge for New. Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts-Bay 
Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, New- York and Jerſeys. g 

Nathanael By field, Eſq; Dec. 13, 1703, had the like 
commiſſion. 

John Menzies, Eſq; of the faculty of Advocates in 
Scotland, appointed Judge, Aug. 26, 1715, for Ney 
Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts Bay, and Rhode--Iſland. 

Upon the death of Judge Menzies, 1728, Robert 
Auchmuty, Efq; was appointed by Governor Burnet, 
Judge pro tempore. 

Nathanael By field (formerly the Judge of Admiralty) 
was appointed Judge by Governor Burnet; and confirm- 
ed from home, Nov. 5, 1728, as Judge for New-Hamp- 
ſhire, Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and Rhode-Iſland. 

The aboveſaid Robert Auchmuty, Eſq; ſucceeded 
him Sept. 6, 1733. 

Mr. Auchmuty was ſuperſeded by Chambers Ruſſel, 
Eſq; Sept. 1747. 

All the officers of this court of Vice-Admiralty have 
a power of ſubſtituting or deputizing. The preſent De- 
puty Judge is George Cradock, Eſq; of many years 
experience in this court. 

Beſides this court of Vice- Admiralty, in each of the 
Provinces and Colonies there is aJufticiary Court of Ad- 
miralty for tryal of piracies and other crimes commit- 
ted upon the High Seas; the Members of this court are 
various in the various Colonies ; in the Province of Mal- 
ſachuſetts-Bay, the Judges are, the Governor, the Coun- 
cil, the Secretary, theJudge of Vice- Admiralty, the Cap- 
tain of the King's ſtation ſhips of war, the Surveyor-Ge- 

neral of the northern diſtrict of cuſtoms, and the Col. 
lector of the Cuſtoms for the Port of Boſton. 

The ſurvey of the royal timber, eſpecially of maſi- 
ing trees, extends over the Northern Provinces and Co- 
lonies : the officers are appoined from home, and are 
a Surveyor General, with four ſubordinate Surveyors; 
the whole charge of this ſurvey is 800 l. ſterl. per ou 

wit! 
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with conſiderable riding charges, paid by the Navy- 
Office. 


The officers belonging to the collections of cuſtoms 
are from home appointed by the Treaſury-Board, and 
warranted by the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in Great- 


Britain. In this province there are but two collections, 
Boſton and Salem. 


A Deputy-Auditor, is commiſſioned by the Auditor- 
General in Great-Britain, to audit the Treaſurer's pro- 
vincial accounts ; but anno 1721, this was declared by 
the General Aſſembly of the Province, to be inconſiſtent 
with their charter; it never is put in execution. 


Some account of the ſecond negative in the legiſlature of the 
Province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay ; that is, of the King's or 
Governor's Council, called the Honourable- Board. 


This Council conſiſts of 28 Aſſiſtants or Counſellors, 
to be adviſing and aſſiſting to the Governor, and to con- 
ſtitute one negative in the legiſlature, analogous to the 
Houſe of Lords in Great-Britain, The firſt ſet were ap- 
pointed in the charter,and to continue until the laſt Wed- 
neſday in May 1693, and until others ſhall be choſen in 
their ſtead. I do here inſert the names of the 28 Coun- 
lellors appointed by charter, whereof there are none ſur- 


viving at this preſent writing, as it is an honour to their 
families or poſterity. 


Simon Broadſtreet Bartholomew Gidney 
John Richards John Hathorn 
Nathanael Saltonſtall Eliſha Hutchinſon 
Wait Winthrop Robert Pike 

John Phillips Jonathan Curwin 
James Ruſſel John Joliffe 

vamuel Sewall Adam Winthrop 
Samuel Appleton Richard Midlecot 
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John Foſter William Bradford 
Peter Serjeant John Walley 

Joſeph Lynde Barnabas Lothrop 
Samuel Heyman John Alcot 

Stephen Maſon Samuel Daniel 
Thomas Hinkley Sylvanus Davis, Eſqrs. 


« Yearly once in every year hereafter, the aforeſaid 
number of 28 councellors ſhall be by the general court 
or aſſembly newly choſen, 1. e. of the proprietors or in- 
habitants in the old colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, 18; 
formerly New Plymouth, 4 ; formerly the province of 
Maine, 3; Duke of York's former property, lying 
between Sagadahock river and Nova-Scotia, 1.“ Two 
Counſellors more to be choſen at large. 

The Counſellors are annually choſen laſt Wedneſday 
of May, by a joint vote of the laſt year's Counſellors, 
and the new houſe of repreſentatives. This negative 
is called The Board. 

There ſeems to be ſome inconveniencies in the conſii- 
tution of this negative; they may be INTIMIDATED by 
the firſt negative, the Governor, as he has a power of 
negativing any Counſellor's election, without adducing 
reaſons; they ſtand in awe of the members of the 
third negative, as to their election by the houſe of 
repreſentatives; thus they appear not to be FREE 
agents, 

The Council are aſſiſting to the Governor (ſeven 
makes a board) by their advice and conſent in appoint- 
ing of all civil officers, excepting thoſe of the Finances. 

The Governor and Council have the probate of wills, 
of granting adminiſtrations and of divorces ; they ap- 
point a ſubordinate Judge of probates in each county. 

The Governor, with the advice and conſent of the 
Council, nominates and appoints Judges, Commiſſioners 
of OyerandTerminer, Sheriffs, Juſtices of the Peace, and 
other officers to our Council and courts of juſtice be- 


longing; provided that no ſuch appointment be 0 
without 
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without ſummons iſſued out ſeven days before ſuch no- 
mination or appointment, unto ſuch of the ſaid Coun- 
ſellors, as ſhall be at that time reſiding within our faid 
province. 


Formerly under the old charter the Counſe llorsor 
Aſſiſtants were elected by the votes of the freemen of 
the colony, as is the preſent practice of the neighbour- 
ing colonies of Connecticut and Rhode- Iſland; but un- 
der the new charter (as before- mentioned) they are an- 
nually choſen by a joint vote of the majority of the old 
board of Counſellors, and of the new houſe of Repre- 
ſentatives. Although their election is annual, the for- 


mer Counſellors are generally continued; laſt election 
1748, they were all continued. 


When the new charter firſt took place, the allowance 
or wages of a Counſellor was 5s. per day exchange 
with London, 133 l. New-England for 1001. ſterling ; 
at preſent their Wages are 308. per day exchange with 
London, cleven hundred pounds New-England, for 
one hundred pounds ſterling, Chriſtmas 1748; in this 
proportion a multiplied public paper-credit in bills has 
depreciated the New-England currency ; a vaſt progrel- 
live loſs in all perſonal eſtates, ſpecialties excepted*. 


* We maſt not reckon depreciations indifferently by public allow- 
ance advanced, becauſe the variation does not obſerve every, where 
the ſame proportion, v. g. the firſt allowance to Counſellors was 5 s. 
currency per day, at preſent it is 30s. which is fix for one, deprecia- 
tion allowance; the Governor's allowance was 5001. common cur- 
rency per ann. at preſent it is 9,60@1, old tenor, or common cur- 
rency, Which is about nineteen for one; ſo much the Governor is at 
preſent favoured by the houſe of Repreſentatives, while they them- 
telves accept of 208. preſent currency old tenor, for the original 38. 
per day, which is only fix and two thirds for one. This difference in 
proportions, is eafily accounted for, and, if requiſite, ſhall be taken 
notice of in the appendix, 
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Some account of the third Negative in the legiſſiature of the 
province of * Maſſachuſetts-Bay ; called the Honouraile 
Houſe of Repreſentatives. 


The province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay is repreſented in 
their lower houſe, not by a deputation from counties, ci- 
ties and boroughs, as inGreat-Britain, and in ſome of the 
Britiſh colonies ; but from certain diſtricts of land or 
country, incorporated by the names of townſhips, very 
unequal in extent; thus Springfield contains upwards of 
100,000 acres, Medford does not exceed 2000 actes; 
but generally they are the value of ſix miles ſquare, be- 
ing nearly 23, ooo acres : their number of inhabitants 
is as various, and conſiſt of one to five pariſhes, 

The charter declares ** each of the ſaid towns and 
places, being hereby impowered to elect and depute two 
perſons and no more, to ſerve for and repreſent them 
reſpectively in the ſaĩd great general court or aſſembly. 
« To which great general court or aſſembly, to be 
<« held as aforeſaid, we do hereby, for us, our heirs 
* and ſucceſſors, give and grant full power and autho- 
« rity from time to time, to direct, appoint, and de- 
„ clare, what number each county, town, and place, 
«* ſhall elect and depute, to ſerve for, and repreſent 
them reſpectively, in the ſaid great and general court 
or aſſembly.” 

This laſt clauſe gives a very great latitude to our ge- 
neral aſſemblies to regulate the repreſentation of the 
country. 1. The charter ſays, each place is impowered 
to depute two perſons and no more; Boſton is allowed 
to ſend four; it is true, that equitably, conſidering their 
taxes and number of inhabitants in proportion to the 
whole colony repreſentation; they might be allowed 
to ſend twenty, but ſuch proportions are not obſerved 
in Great Britain our mother-country, perhaps for reaſons 


®* So called, from the name of the tribe of Indians living there- 
abouts, when the Engliſh firſt began ſettlements there. 
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of ſtate. 2. By acts of Aſſembly all townſhips under 
120 qualified voters are reſtricted to ſend one and no 
more, whereas by charter any townſhip may ſend two. 
3. The charter does not limit the number of qualified 
voters in any townſhip or place conſtituted, to enable 
them to ſend repreſentatives ; they ſeem to be limited 
by acts of aſſembly, but with this reaſonable qualifica- 
tion, that no townſhip, conſiſting of leſs than 80 legal 
voters ſhall be obliged, that is fined for the not ſending 
of a Repreſentative. 4. Lately (by inſtruction to the 
Governor, or otherways, I am not certain) this province 
hath conſtituted townſhips, with all town or corpora- 
tion privileges, excepting that of deputing Repreſenta- 
tives to the general aſſembly ; tho? the charter expreſly 
ſays, that they all may ſend Repreſentatives : it is true, 
that the multiplying of townſhips, eſpecially by ſub- 
dividing old large well-regulated townſhips, into many 
| ſmall jangling townſhips, has been, not many years 
ago, practiſed with particular views; but has occa- 
ſioned an | INCONVENIENT number of Repreſentatives z 
the ſmall townſhips, under 80 voters, being qualified 
to ſend, but not obliged to ſend Repreſentatives ; upon 
the emergency of a Governor's, or any deſigning party 
intereſt, they are prompted to ſend a Deputy to forward 
ſome party affair. 

Incorporating of townſhips with all other town pri- 
vileges, excepting that of ſending Repreſentatives ; 
ſeems to be inconliſtent with that privilege eſſential to 
the conſtitution of Great-Britain, viz. that all freeholders 


+ Maſſachuſetts-Bay government, though lately curtailed, at pre- 


ſent do ſummon about 150 Repreſentatives, being more than all of 
the following five provinces. 


New York Fe 27 
Eaſt and Weſt New- Jerſeys 22 
Penſylvania proper or higher | ._ -- 
The three lower counties 18 

_ South-Carolina 42 
139 
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of 40s. per annum income, and others legally qualified 
are to be repreſented in the legiſlature and taxation; as 
in New-England there are no county repreſentations, 
and as they are not in the humour of being repreſented 
by counties though agreeable to charter; it ſeems con- 
ſonant to the conſtitution, and will at the ſame time ob- 
viate the above inconveniencies, that is, that two, three, 
four, or more of theſe new or ſmall Townſhips, be joined 
in fending one or two Repreſentatives, after the model, 
ſettled by the articles of Union in Great-Britain, for the 
{mall Parliament-Towns in Scotland or North-Britain *, 
| By 


* Our Plantations in America, New-England excepted, have been 
generally ſettled, 1. By malecontents with the adminiſtrations from 
time to time; 2. By fraudulent debtors, as a refuge from their 
creditors ; 3. And by convidts or criminals, who choſe tranſporta- 
tion rather than death. Theſe circumſtances make the juſt civil 
adminiſtration in the colonies a difficult performance. An indebted, 
abandoned, and avaricious Governor, in colluſion with ſuch miſcre- 
ants or villains, is capable of doing great iniquity and damage in a Pro- 
vince; therefore the court of Great-Britain ought to be very cir- 
cumſpect, and appoint men of probity and wiſdom, for Governors 
the only checks; the recommending miniſter, may be interrogated: 
Is this candidate, or his wife, any relatior, particular friend, or 
amica? but we muſt not inſiſt upon Utopian governments. 

The incident difficulties which may ariſe between a Governor in 
high power, and a licentious people, are problems not eaſily ſolved; 
liberty without obedience is confuſion, and obedience without li- 
berty is ſlavery ; to ſupport a coercive power over a giddy people, 
* ſecure the people againſt the bub of this power, are difficult 

roblems. 
© When the generality of a province are diſguſted with their Go- 
vernor, let the occaſion of this diſguſt be any how; perhaps it 
may be adviſeable to ſuperſede him by another of n or more 
virtue and qualifications * government, eſpecially where a Gover- 
nor's avarice and villany are notorious; we gave inſtances in Low- 
ther and Douglaſs, | 

All numerous combinations, aſſociations, or partnerſhips in an ab- 
folute Sovereignty, or depending provinces, tend to the ſubverſion, 
ruin, or, atleaſt, confuſion of the ſociety ; we have a notorious in- 
ſtance of this in the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay of New. England. 
Anno 1740, a combination of DesyERaTE DEBTORS, by the bubble 


name of Land Bank, had formed a prevailing party, which not- 
withſtanding 
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By cuſtom, all elections, provincial, county, or town, 
are determined not by the major vote, but by the ma- 
jority of voters; becauſe where there are more than two 
candidates, a perſon may have a major vote, though 
not a majority of the voters. 

The votes or journal of the houſe of repreſentatives, 
is regularly printed at a public charge, one copy for 
each townſhip, and one copy for each member. 

The houſe of Repreſentatives inſiſt upon ſeveral pri- 


withſtanding of their being timely ſtigmatized and damned by an act 
of the Britiſh parliament, their influence in the aſſembly continues 
to prevail to this time 1749; in a lucid interval anno 1746, journal 
p. 246. the houſe of Repreſentatives, ſay, We have been the 
means of effectually bringing diſtreſs, if not ruin upon ourſelves.” 
And in ſummer 1748, at the deſire of the houſe of Repreſentatives, 
a faſt is appointed, Upon account of the extreme drought, a pu- 
niſhment for many public ſins we have been guilty of.“ This ſeems 
borrowed from the account of a general faſt appointed by the aſſem- 
bly, praying God, That he would pardon all the errors of his ſer- 
vants and people in a late tragedy (meaning the affair of Salem 
witchcraft) raiſed amongſt us by Satan and his inſtruments.” 

Here is an obvious political obſervation, that notwithſtanding the 
proceedings of a community may be much perverted or vitiated ; 
there are certain boundaries which humanity and the natural affec- 
tion which mankind bear to their progeny cannot exceed ; I ſhall 
give ſome few late inſtances of it in this provincial government, —— 
1748, June 3, the board of Council and houſe of Repreſentatives in 
a joint meſſage to the Governor, ſay, The great loſs of inhabi- 
tants for huſbandry, and other labour, and for the defence of an in- 
land frontier of about zoo miles; the vaſt load of debt already con- 
trated, and the unparalleled growing charge: the annual charge 
of Connecticut government, at this time is about 40001. to 5000]. 
old tenor, whereas Maſſachuſetts-Bay government, only about one 
third larger, is at the annual charge (meaning the preſent year) of 
400,000]. old tenor. Moreover, Connecticut is almoſt out of debt, 
and we are almoſt two millions in debt; 1 x$sUPPORTABLE DIFFl- 
CULT;ES!” In the ſame journal, the houſe of Reprefentatives com- 
plain, that many thouſands of inhabitants have been carried off from 
us, by the expedition againſt the Spaniſh Welt Indies, by the expe- 
dition againſt Louiſbourgh, by forming and recruiting the two Ameri- 
can regiments at Louiſbourg, the protection of Nova Scotia, the main- 
taining of provincial Privateer veſlels, and the defence of our frontiers. 


vlleges, 
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vileges, I ſhall mention a few, 1. The Governor's in- 
ſtructions from the Secretary of State, of the deport- 
ment, are recommendatory, but not obligatory upon the 
repreſentatives of the people. New England was no mili- 
tary acquiſition or conquelt of the crown (ſuch acquiſi- 
tions, until formerly annexed to the dominions of Great 
Britain, are by the prerogative abſolutely under direction 
of the crown) but originally and eſſentially belonging 
to the dominions of England; and therefore acts of 
parliament only are obligatory ; and no inſtruction pe- 
cuniary, procured by the patron, the friend, or the 
money of a Governor, with an arbitrary (perhaps) an- 
nexed penalty, of incurring the diſpleaſure of the Crown, 
is ſtrictly obſerved. A noted and repeated inſtance of 
this we have in the inſtruction for a ſettled ſalary upon 
the Governor; moreover, they aſſert, That they are 
at liverty to vary from any former grants to Governors, 
&c. Governor Shute, a good inoffenſive man, was re- 
duced from an allowance of 12001. per ann. common 


currency, to 1000lI. 2. That the council may only 


Anno 1747, the Governor inſiſting upon a further emiſſion of thele 
depreciating bills; the repreſentatives, tho* a paper-money making 
houſe, could not avoid remonſtrating, If we emii more bills, we 
apprehend it mult be followed by a great impair, if not utter loſs of 
the public credit, which already has been greatly wounded.” 

June 16. The Board of Council remonſtrate, “ the neighbouring 
provinces have been at little or no expence of money or men ; while 
this province is reduced to the utmoſt diftreſs, by bearing almoſt the 
whole burden of the wars.” 

With public taxes, we are burdened almoſt to ruin.” — The 


province is at a prodigious daily charge, beyond their ſtrength, 
* Which has involved us in a prodigious load of debt, and, in 3 
manner, exhauſted our ſubſtance.” — 1746-7, March 14. The 


Houſe of Repreſentatives reſolve, © That not only from the immenſe 


debt the province is loaded with from the Cape-Breton expedition, 
but alſo from the decreaſe of the inhabifants ; they will make no eſta- 
bliſhment the preſent year, for any forces which ſhall not be poſted 
within the bounds of the province.” -— * Should the whole ſum ex- 
pended in the late expedition againſt Cape Breton, be reimburſed us, 
we have ſtill a greater deb: remaining, than ever lay upon any one 
of his Majeſty's governments in the plantations, 


I | concut 
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concur or not concur, a tax or any other money-bill, 
but may make no amendment, the affair of ſupplying 
the treaſury always originates in the Houſe of Repreſen- 
tatives. 3. Not long ſince all accounts of public 
charges, ſome very trifling, were rendred, audited, and 
paſſed by the Houle of Repreſentatives ; not only at a 
great unneceſſary charge (our afſembly-men are all in 
pay) of upwards of 1001. per day, at that time, for 
paſſing a controverted account of a few pounds; but 
contrary to charter; the words of the charter are, 
« The aſſembly to impole and levy proportionable and 
reaſonable aſſeſſments, rates, and taxes; upon the 
eſtates and perſons of all and every the proprietors or 
inhabitants of our ſaid province or territory; to be iſ- 
ſued and diſpoſed of, by warrant under the hand of the 
Governor of our ſaid province for the time being, with 
the advice and conſent of the council.” Some years 
ſince, upon complaint home, the King in council has 
explained this affair. 

In this article We ſhall have frequent occaſion to men- 
tion money affairs, viz, emiſſions of public provincial 
bills of credit, called paper- money; ſupplies of the 
treaſury; annual taxes, falaries, and other government 
charges; all which at various times have been expreſſed 
in various tenors ; viz. Old tenor, middle tenor, new 
tenor firſt, new tenor ſecond, which in the face of the 
bill is about 12 per cent. worſe than new tenor firſt, 
but from the inaccuracy of our people, and an aban- 
doned negle& of a proper credit, paſs indifferently at 
the ſame value. But that I may be the more eaſily un- 
derſtood, I ſhall, by means of a ſmall! table (which is 
the moſt conciſe and diſtinct manner of repreſenting 
ſuch things) reduce all tenors to their value in old te- 
nor the original, and to this time 1749, the denomi- 
nation of common currency : and to prevent the read- 
er's trouble in reducing the value of our old tenor 
from time to time (as it has been generally in a pro- 
greſſive ſtate of depreciation or pejoration) to a pro- 


per 
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per ſtandard of exchange with London, or value per 
oz. Mexico ſilver. The exchange with London is 1001, 
fterl. for — I have added the acceſſions of Governors, 
for the laſt half century, to make it apparent how much 
our paper currency has depreciated in their reſpective 
adminiſtrations. 


Periods Exc. with Lond. 1 oz. Silv.] Accel. of Goy, 

A.D.1702 133 | 6s. 10d +. Dudley 
1705 135 78. ditto 
1713 150 8 s. ditto 
1716 173 9s. 3d. Taylor & Shute 
1717 225 12 8s. ditto 
1722 270 148. Dummer 
1728 340 18 8. Burnet 
1730 380 208. Belcher 
1737 500 26s. ditto 
1741 550 288. Shirley 
1749] 1100 003. F -1 ditto 


Exchange continucs to riſe rather than fall, notwith- 
ſtanding of the generous reimburſement granted by the 
Britiſh parliament, towards paying off our provincial 
debts incurred by a private corporation adventure, in 
the Cape Breton expedition : perhaps the merchants and 
others are diffident, and ſuſpect that ſome ſubſequent 
General Aſſembly (with the countenance of a ſuitable 


+ That we may the better eſtimate the differences of Maſſachu- 
ſetts preſent currency from the preſent value of currencies in the 
other Britiſh plantations, colonies and provinces; we exhibit their 
preſent (1748) exchanges with London. 


Currency 

For 100 1. ſterl. New-England 1 100|[North-Carolina 1009 
New-York 190] South- Carolina 730 
Eaſt- Jerſeys 190 Barbados 130 
Welt- Jerſeys 180] Antegoa 170 to 180 
Penſylvania 180] St. Chriſtophers 160 
Maryland 200] Jamaica GED | 
Virginia 120 to 125 


Governor) 
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Governor) worſhipers of that wicked idol, the iniqui- 
tous, bubling paper-currency, may pervert the proper 
application of this bounty or donation. Something of 
this kind has lately been a remora at home, and has 
prevented the province from receiving of it by their 
agents hitherto. 

June 15. At the commencement of the new charter 
juriſdiction, 1692, enacted, a continuance of the local 
and municipal laws of the old charter juriſdiction, if 
not repughant to the laws of England, until Novem- 
ber 10 following. The fundamental law or general 
political principle of the colonies of New-England, is, 
that natural and ſalutary maxim, Salus populi eſt ſupre- 
n lex; they do not countenance the ſlaviſh doctrines 
of non- reſiſtance, paſſive obedience, hereditary indea- 
feaſible right, and the like. 

The preſent enacting ſtyle is, Be it enacted by the 
Governor, Council, and Houle of Repreſentatives. 

Thankſgivings and faſts, ever ſince Governor Shute's 
complaints, have been appointed by the Governor and 
Council, at the deſire of the Houſe of Repreſentatives. 

Becauſe all acts of aſſembly are required by the 
charter to be ſent home for allowance or diſallowance, 
therefore many things are done by the name of Order 
or Relolve. 

Late years, the Governors are directed by their in- 
ſtructions not to conſent to bills of ſundry kinds, until 
they be ſent home for approbation — Thus it is in the 
pariiament of Ireland. 

The General Aſſembly by their accepting of an expla- 
natory Charter upwards of thirty years ſince; have cur- 
tailed the Houſe of Repreſentatwes, from the privilege 
of electing their own Speaker abſolutely; that is, a 
power is reſerved to the Governor, or any other com- 
mander in chief, to negative or diſapprove any Speaker 
elected and preſented ; and that the Repreſentatives ſo 
aſſembled, ſhall forthwith elect any other perſon to be 
Speaker, to be approved or diſapproved, in manner as 

aforeſaid: 


1. 
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aforeſaid: as alſo from adjourning of themſelves, not 
exceeding two days at a time, without leave from the 
Governor, or any other commander in chief of che 
province. 

When a joint Committee of both Houſes is appoint. 
ed, generally one third is from the Council, and two 
thirds from the Repreſentatives. 

Although the military, are the abſolute prerogative 
of the King, and of his Repreſentative the Governor; 
the Aſſembly, eſpecially the Houſe of Repreſentatives, 
do, upon extraordinary occaſions, in faithfulneſs to their 
conſtituents, complain, and, in ſome meaſure admoniſh 
the Governor: We ſhall adduce a few late inſtances... 
1746, The Houſe, by meſſage to the Governor, ſay, 
that they ſuſpect the Governor's inliſting men for his 
Louiſbourg regiment, out of the impreſſed frontier 
forces: The Governor denies this, but acknowledges 


that he had allowed the frontier ſoldiers to be inliſted in 


the Canada expedition, and to impreſs men in their place. 
—Ir does not appear to us neceſſary or convenient, for 
this government, any ways to concern themſelves in 
building of a fort at the great carrying-place from. Hud- 
ſon's River to Wood Creek in the government of New- 
York. The forces, particularly upon the eaſtern fron- 
tiers, have been very negligent in ſcouting, and all other 
military ſervices ; there have been many ineffectives, in- 
habitants of ſeveral townſhips ; to do duty in their own 
townſhips, have been inliſted, paid, and victualled, 
though they only followed their own private bulinels, 
« this is very abuſive to the government, as well as in- 
jurious to theſe expoſed parts.” 1747, The Aﬀembly 
repreſent © the huſbandry, manufactures, and naviga. 
tion of the province ; have ſuffered much by multiplied 
expeditions.” — ** We have by our paſt actions proved 
ourſelves zealous ſor his Majeſty's ſervice ; but our un- 
happineſs is, that although the ſame diſpoſition te- 


mote is for the future, 1 
. i 


mains, yet we are in a männer incapacitated to pro- 
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The houſe of repreſentatives frequently complain 
of their being involved in unneceſſary and improper 
charges. 1747, April 21, We apprehend that we 
have made conſiderable grants for the protection and en- 
couragement of the fix Indian nations of New-York go- 


vernment, beyond what has been done by New- York 
| itſelf, in whoſe borders theſe Indians are fituated, 


There are many altercations amongſt the three nega- 
tives z when this happens in the parliament of Great- 
Britain, as it is very ſeldom, it is as a prodigy ; ſuch dit- 
ferences leſſen the reſpect due from the people to cach 
negative in the legiſlature. Each of thoſe negatives, 
moreover, at times vary * from themſelves, by contra- 


Our G—r-r, for certain political reaſons, which we ſhall not 
| now dive into, ſees meet to vary from time to time. Soon after 
luis acceſſion, June 1742, in a meſſage to the houſe, he gives wholſome 
| paternal advice, 1. That long ſeſſions are very expenſive to the pro- 

vince. 2. He entreats them to keep the province clear of debt, 
which inſtead of decreaſing, will x rod increaſe their incum- 
drances.— 3. 1741, Auguſt 17, in his firſt ſpeech, * A creditor who 
has the misfortune of having an out-ſtanding debt, of the value of 
1000 l. ſterl. contracted anno 1730, can now receive no more in our 
courts of judicature (unleſs in a caſe of ſpecialty) than the value of 
about 650 l. ſterl. the great injuſtice and oppreſſion of which, upon 
the creditor, has a great tendency to introduce a ſpirit of diſhoneſty 
into this community.” —— 4. 1741, Oct. 4, Reſtraints upon e- 
| miſſions, which his Majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed, out of his 

paternal affection to his people to do, and has thereby ſaved this 
province from greater ruin. It is the injuſtice of thoſe bills, which 
has plunged us into thoſe difficulties in ſome ſubſequent aſſemblies 
the ſecuring to every creditor the juſt value of his debt, is a piece 
of juſtice hitherto unknown to your laws, or courts of judicature“ 
5. © The province being ſo long accuſtomed, to eſtimate pro- 
vince bills of public credit, according to their nominal value, is grown 
quite inſenſible of their real value. — 1744, Nov. 29, he well ob- 
erves in his ſpeech with regard to multiply ing paper currency. And 
can ſuch a proceeding be thought beneficial to the country? Can it 
poſſibly be deemed either prudent witk reſpect to yourſelves, or juſt 
with regard to your poſterity ?— 1947-8, Feb. 3. the general dis 
ſtreſs of the province, ariſing from the extraordinary emiſſions of 
paper-money, whereby the value thereof, for all occaſions of life, is 
lunk ſo low, and is ſtill finking ; and thereby the eſtates of — 1 
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dictory ſpeeches, meſſages, and reconſidering of tir 
votes. I write with the liberty and freedom which is 
eſſential to the Britiſh conſtitution. 


and widows, and of many others who have no remedy in their pow. 
er, againſt this growing evil, daily diminiſhing ; which mult in vey 
little time bring many good families to ruin,” 


On the other ſide of the queſtion ; we may obſerve, that, 1. Of 
late years, the ſeſſions of aſſembly, are longer and more frequent, 
than ever; for inſtance, the anaval aſſembly of 17.6, did fit abou, 30 
weeks at the daily charge (our Aſſembly-men are all in pay) of near 
1501. —2. Our provincial debt, 17.41, when Mr. Belcher was ſuper. 
ſeded, was about 1430,-0c I. at prelent 1-49, it is about two mik 
lions. — 3. The great and ſudden depreeiat ions of province bills, 
is owing to the immodera'e price of exchange and filver, — 4. Jan. 
15, 1741-2, © The inſtruction, con aining a reſtraining clauie in e- 
mitting bills of creat, is remitted : a+ this is an alteration, wr ich, [ 
am perſuaded (ſpeech to the Aſſembly) will be very agrecable unt 
you, and has been occaſioned through my acceſſion to the govern- 
ment; I mention it to you with no MALL SATISFACTION — 5. In 
a ſpeech to the Aſſembly, “from 17:8 to 1743, in conſtant prac- 
tice all debts upon book, note, bond, or mortgage, were d.ſcharged 
in province bills penny for penny, that is, in the nominal tum; 
which he deems to be cquitable, becauſe both creditor and debior, 
tacitly run the chance of the riſing or falling of thoſe bills. N. B. 
This was the commcn cant of the land tank managers and otter 
debtors ; the forbearance and indulgence of creditors is ridiculed, as 
much, as if a perſon iniruſted b, another with money or goods, 
mould turn bankrupt, and laugh at his friend for his truſt, allecg:ry, 
that it was in his option, to truft or not truit him. How provoking 
is this, to an honeſt man, for his gcod nature and compaſſion to haue 
his eſtate frſt by a private, and afterwards by a more open and darig 
combiontion of the debtors, reduced ina reverſe proportion of 2, 
to 30 8. the price of fiiver from anno 37'S to 1547, ard from 5c 5. 
t0 50 s. 45 it is anno 149; and afterwards be laughed at as a fl 
tool. 

And in ud, how could a perſon remedy kimſelf with the ftrivet 
ſagacity in the folluwing cates? A man lets out money vpon mort: 
gage, May 1-45, exchinge with London 6:01. currency tor 'C . 
iterl.; in the ſpace of chice vears, May 1748, exchange is 100 L. cit. 
rency for 1001. ſterl.— a crceeiior all this time cannot recover his 0.0! 
ney, becauie by the laws of the province, near one year by appeal 
and review-) is required to bring a bond to final judgment, and ts 
equity of redemption is ree years more: moreover, the pubuck 


Upon 
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Upon the arrival of the new charter of the province 
of Maſſachuſetts-Bay; their firſt General Affemblys 


publick loans, and the private bank loans were conditioned at 10 to 
g years forbearance, which, with the aboveſaid four years additio- 
nal; makes an unavoidable forbcarance of 14 to 19 years: further, 
ſame of the loan 1716 (a great damage to the publick is not ſued 
gut at this preſent writing. How is it poſſibſe co provide againſt the 
continued great depreciations during ſo many year: ? 

As it does not belong to any provincial aſſembly, to explain acts 
of parliament 3 becauſe they may be deemed {ufficient to execute 
themſelves, under the agency of the colony cxecutive conrts; 1 do 
not pretend to be ſtateſman ſufficient, io account for a bill brought 
into our court of legiſlature yearly, for cheſe eight years laſt paſt ; 
entitled, A Bill for the more ſpeedy finiſhing of the Land-Bank 
ſcheme; as it is never brought to an iſſue, perhaps ſome may call it, 
rather a Bill of Grace. | 

Governor Shirley, in his ſpeech, October 14, 1741, © Nothin 
more ealy, than to ſecure to every creditor his juſt due, let the bills 
depreciate never ſo much, by enabling the King? judges to do juſ- 
tice to every creditor in that particular—lt is the injuſticg of our bills 
which has plunged us into theſe difficulties.”” But as this advice has 
not been followed or repeated, the creditors have generally iuffered 
the reverſe proportion of o to 3o ina few years; ſuch is the ma- 
gnant nature of this depaſcent ulcer, that nothing but the extirpa- 
tion or exciſion of this, can ſave our body politick. Deluda ie. 

I deſire readers, not affected with paper currencies, may excuſe 
prolixity; when this vile chimæra, or mouſter, comes in my way, L 
cannot contain myſelf. 

This ſcheme for fraudulent debtors to cheat their creditors, was 
gust projected, anno 1714, by J. C. The inaxim, or baſis was, by 
multiplied emiſſions, to depreciate the nominal value of our currency; 
us the difference between the nominal value, at any time when 
pad, and its real value when lent or contraftcd for; was a fraudu- 
ent gain to the debtor, and a very injurious Jols to the honeſt creditor; 
lur inſtance, anno 1713, exchange with London 1591. currency for 
1001. ſterl.—at preſent 1749, by de:preciations we are at 1109 l. cure 
rency for 100 l. ſterl. that is in ſucceſſive dealings, the creditor has 
lolt fix in ſeven of his debts or contracts, which i, the debtor's crafty 
gain. There were various eſſays made from time :0 dime, to arrive 
to this depreciation, the laſt was miraculouſly the moſt ſucceſsful. 
I, Emitting bills of publick credit, not only for the ordinary and ne- 
cellary charges of government, but for publick loans to private per- 
ſons, viz. anno 7 4, o, ooo anno i710, 100,000 1, anno 1721, 
$9,000 |. anno 1727, 60,907 1. at long credit; this had a conſider- 
able effect in favour of debtors, but ſome inconveniencies and in- 
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or legiſlature convened in June 1692 in the firſt place 
ll they continued the municipal laws (not repugnant to 


OOO” 


ſtructions put a ſtop to it. 2. Poſtponing the cancelling of emiſſions; 
thus emiſſions yearly multiplied, and the cancelling of them delayed, 
increaſed this = of a baſe currency 3. Notes of private aſſocia- 
tions deſigned to be upon a par, current with publick bills of credit, 
would have multiplied this falſe currency immenſely ; but from pri. 
vate complaints ſent home, this was cruſhed in embrio, by act oſ the 
Britiſh parliament, 1741. 4. At length by multiplied expenſive 
expeditions, they compaſſed their deſigns to the greateſt extent, or 
to a ne plus ultra, which, it is to be hoped, the parliamentof Great 
x rang in their wonted goodneſs, will rectify in their preſent- 

9 
I am ſorry that, upon any occaſion, or in any reſpect, I ſhould 
give offence to any particular perſon, or to any number of men: it 
is not from malice or reſentment: it cannot be imagined, that in 
| courſe, writing unavoidable hiftorical truths, I ſhould defignedly 
and maliciouſly reflect upon the country and its municipal juriidiction; 
this is my altera patria, from upwards of thirty years reſidence. 
However, the creatures of any miniſtry at home may, from time 
to time, find fault with the liberty of the preſs, which they repreſent 
as licentious; the courts of judicature, which, by good Providence, 
are independent of the miniitry, vindicate the preſs, if not too licen- 
tious, and find fault with their deſpotic accuſers. 
While I write mere facts, with proper vouchers, and in a good 
light, I uſe only that liberty (not licentiouſneſs) of the preſs, which 
| ſeems ſacred and eſſential to the Britiſh conſtitution ; as we have no 
general intendants as in the French conſtitution, every hiſtorical uri- 
ter with us, may be a ſort of intendant or check upon provincial ad- 
! miniſtration ; for inſtance, as the Houſe of Repreſentatives are the 
| grand inqueſt of the province, eſpecia ly as to miſdemeanors in the 
adminiſtration ; may I not take a hint from their journals, v. g. Al 
| though, as above, the colony of Connecticut are to this province a 
| two to three ; Connecticut is almoſt out of debt, and we are about 
two millions currency in debt; the annual publick charges ef Con. 
necticut are 4000 to 50001. currency, thoſe of Maſlachuſetts-bay 
are about 400,000 I. which vaſt proportional difference, is ſaid t0 
0 be owing to the differences in the frugality and integrity of their te. 
. ſpective adminiſtrations. 2. Ihe repreſentatives in their journals ſetn 
| to complain of univerſal intectious corruption, viz That offices, 
j from the higheſt to the loweſt, were iniquitous in their perquiſites 
| the field-officers, captains, and others were complained againſt 
| for extorting money from the private men, as a commiſſion 0 
receiving their wages, and for certifying their time of ſervice; 
for buyang their wages, or pay, at @ great diſcount ; for lab. 
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the laws of England) of the old charter adminiſtration, 
for a few months, until a ſmall body of new laws could 
be formed. 

By this new charter, ſee p. 374. of this ſummary, the 
houſe of repreſentatives 1s conſtituted in this manner, 
viz, Every year and for ever upon the laſt Wedneſday 
of May, and at all other times as the Governor ſhall 
think fit, ſhall be held a general court or aſſembly 
the frecholders and other inhabitants of the reſpective 
towns and places are impowered to depute two perſons 
and no more, to repreſent them in the general Aſſembly. 
The qualification of an elector is 40 8. at leaſt per ann. 
frechold, or other eſtate, to the value of 501. ſterl. 

The preſent practice by acts or reſolves of the gene- 
neral Aſſembly, and by cuſtom. Boſton ſends four de- 
puties or repreſentatives z Salem, Ipſwich, Newbury, 
Marblehead, and Charleſtown, generally ſend two each; 
tom the other towns which fend repreſentatives, each 
tends one; we have not got into the method directed by 
charter for two or more ſmall townſhips joining, to ſend 
a repreſentation, which would prevent the inconveni- 
ency of multiplying repreſentatives, and would reſtore 
to the conſtituted, incorporated townſhips (by charter 
qualified, and by the Britiſh conſtitution privileged to 
be repreſented) that privilege of which they are abridged 
by being refuſed to fend a repreſentative, as we have no 
general county elections. 

By act of aſſembly, firſt yearwaef the charter 1692, 
each town conſiſting of 30 to 40 qualified electors may 
{at their option) ſend or not ſend one repreſentative z 
each town of 40 qualified are enjoined to ſend one 


ing money in the diſcharge or exchange of impreſſed men; and for 
falle incomplete muſter-rolls : theſe things are all wiſely provided 
againſt by the general Aſſembly, but the executive part of the ad- 
miniſtratian ſeem to connive ; tor inſtance, by a late act“ if any 
perſon authorized, ſhall exact or take any reward, to diſcharge or 


2 any (ſoldiers) from ſaid ſervice, he ſhall forteit ten pounds 
fo 


r every twenty ſhillings he ſhall ſo exact or take.” In this caſe 


many officers have been notoriouſly guilty, but not called to account. 


$42 repre- 


| 
| 
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the provincis) debt contracted by the Cape- Breton expedition. 
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repreſentative z each town of 120 qualified may ſend two 
repreſentatives z no town, Boſton excepted (which may 
fend four) arc at any time to ſend more than two tc- 
preſentatives, Writs for calling a general Aſſembly tg 
luc from the Secretary's office thirty my before their 
meetyung, orected to the Select mevy as returning offi. 
cer; the returns to he made into the Secretary's office 
one day at leaſt before the time prefixed for the meeting 
of the general Affembly Forty repretentatives to con- 
ute a houtz—Punalty for non-atrendance 58, per day, 
All reprclentatives with one fon or ſervant each, to have 
pe: onal protection during their 1cſtions, excepting in 
1/05 oi treaion or tciony. 

By act of at. mbly 1693, the qualification of a voter, 
tor a repre ICNnfalve, is reduced from the charter qual. 
fication ot 50 l. ſterl, principal eſtate to 40 l. ſterl.— 
Repreicntatives muſt be frecholders and reſidents in the 
town ior which they are choſen. 

Anno 17526, No town under the number of 60 qua- 
fied chectors be obliged to ſend a repreſentative 173 
No town under the number cf 80 qualihcd electors be 
obliged to fend a rep cientative— About one third of 
the townſhips which have precepts {cnt them, ſend no 
FeDretentatives, 

lere we ſhall inſert by way of table, the number of 
precepts iſiued out, and the number of members re- 
turned to the houte of repreſentatives from ten years 
to ten years (to mention every year would be tedious, 
and of no uic) in each county. 

The hole legiſlature, for reaſons beſt known to themſelves, co 
at times jointly vary from their former notions of affairs : A notec 
inſtance of this was anno 1741, a ſum of 127,1251, in public b1,s 
of credit to be canceiled by taxes, conform to the emitting acts 0! 
#iſembly ; ſo high a tax was judged inconvenient, and it Was ct 
vided amongſt the three ſubſequent years: Anno 1748 the province 
poorer by expedition loſſes of working men, and by ſhip-builcing, 
and other articles of trade failing, the province tax for the year 
en2Ged, at upwards of 450,000). The reimburſements gran'ec by 


y 


parliament weredeſigned to pay off the public bills of credit, that n 
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Ait of Precepts ſent, and of Returns made 1508 to 1748. 


Y A My ©" 
JHHHEIHEHSIEE 
171413 111 
5 * | „„ ES, | » 
Suffolk 913 14115 16 bl 17 7 18 1* 
Eflex | 17;17|zolig] 1wg]1i8] 20 201 19] 18 
Middleſex | 22 | 18 | "0 | 0] £8 20 3323 | 54 3% 
Hamplh. | 8 v1] F237 1 02-4: F 12 11 9 
Worceſter ſ 18 8 | 22 G 
Plymouth | 7] 5] 8 | s.1- 103 01 $34 16:3 14 8 
Barnſtap. 6443 T4 4 8 | 6 9 6 6 6 
Briſtol 11 eee | 1 | 8 
York 5427 .3 J 7 | 101 7| 11 5 
D. county 3 | l 3 2 3 13 | 3 
Namuck. | tj 14 *tÞ 1 1 1 I 1 
Total | 97 | 74 1} 91 | 83 | 115 [ 94 [| 151 | 108 ] 153 { 101 


N. B Anno 1731 ſome townſhips were taken from 
the counties of Suffolk, Middle ex, and Hampſhire z and 
formed into a new county ca led the county of Worceſter, 

As ths hiltory ſeems to {well too much for the peru- 
fal of the people in our infant colonies, who in general 
are not bookith, and do not apply themlclves to read 
books of any conſiderable bulk-; 1 mult forbear infert- 
ing the long liſt of the townſhips in Maſlachuſetts- bay 
ProVINCe, | 

We thall here only obſerve, that our townſhips or 
diſtricts of land, may be diſtinguiſhed into tour torts, 
1. Incorporated townſhips Which are ſerved with pre- 
cepts, and generally ſend repreſentatives, this year they 
are in number 95. 2, Incorporated townſhips, which 
are ſerved with precepts, but generally do not ſend re- 
preſentatives, this preſent year they arc 38; their num- 
ber being ſo large, is occalioned by their poverty, which 
proceeds from their labouring young men being taken 
away, that is, depopulated by multiplied expeditions, and 
their being peculated by multiplied taxes; formerly our 
province tax was from { thouſand to (in great exi- 

114 | gencies) 
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gencies) forty thouſand pounds per ann. ; whereas tha 
preſent year 1748 the provincial tax upon polls and ef. 
tates is three hundred {eventy-ſeven thouſand nine hun. 
dred ninety- two pounds, and exciles doubled; thus they 
cannot well ſpare 30 8. a day, the preſent wages of a rc. 
preſentative, 3. Townſhips incorporated, but in expre(x 
words debarred from ſending repreſentatives z theſe are 
but few in number, becauſe lately introduced; this ſeems 
anti-conſtitutional, (that as we have no county-repre. 
ſentatives) perſons of good eſtates real and perſonal ſhoyld 
in no manner be repreſented, as if they were aliens, fr. 
vants, or ſlaves. 4. Townſhips or diſtricts granted to a 
number of proprietors, but as the conditions of the grant, 
particularly the ſettling of a certain number of familics in 
a limited ſpace of time, are not fully performed, they are 
not as yet qualified to be conſtituted, by act of aſſemb , 
with all town privileges z of thoſe there are many, e- 
pecially in thoſe lands which lately were taken from the 
province of Maſſachuſetts- bay, and annexed to the crown 
in property, and to the province of New Hampſhire in 
juriſdiction. N. B. This late boundary line cut off from 
Maſſachuſette- bay province, the conſtituted, but not te- 
| 1 townſhips of Rumford and Litchfield upon 
| erimack river; of Wincheſter upon Connecticut river; 
with part of the conſtituted townſhips of Nottingham 

and Dunſtable, upon Merimack river; part of Groton, 

and Townſhend, part of Northfield upon Connecticut 

river: the other diſtricts or grants not incorporated annex- 

| ed to New Hampſhire, were, Herrys town, Contacocs, 
the nine townſhips commonly called the double row of 
\ frontier rowns againſt the French and their Indian aux: 
5 ' Varies, the row of four townſhips upon the eaſt fice 
\ of Connecticut river, the row ot two townſhips wen 
ſide of Connecticut river, Canada to Gallop and other, 
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About 20 years ſince, and for ſome following years, the gene- 
; zal Adembly ot the province were in tne humour of dividing aud 
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Canada to Sylveſter and others, Lower Aſhuelot, Upper 
Aſhuelot, Canada to Rowley, Canada to Ipſwich, Canada 
to Salem, Canada to Beverley, Naraganſet No. 3. Nara- 
ganſet No. g. Lanes New Boſton, townſhip to Ipſwich, 

in all 29 grants transferred to New Hampſhire juriſdicti- 
on: the other granted, but not conſtituted. townſhips, 
which remain 1n the province of Maſſachuſetts Bay, are, 
in the province of Main, townſhip to Cape Anne or Glo- 
celter, townſhip to Powers and others, townſhip to Mar- 


appropriating moſt of the then reckoned provincial or. unoccupied 
lands; that in caie of future claims by the crown, &c. by poſleſ- 
ſion they might retain at lealt the property: this was provident and 
good policy, and accordingly upon ſettling the line between the 
two provinces, the property of the aboveſaid diſtrifts, was in the 
commiſſion reſerved to theſe poſſeſſors; but lately the heirs and 
aſligns of Mr. Maſon, original grantee of New Hampſhire, have in- 
timidated the Maſſachuſetts proprietors, and brought ſundry of them 
to compound for a valuable quit claim; whereas if by contribution 
of the preſent proprietors (a mere trifle to each of them) they by 
petition had carried the affair before the King in council, they would 
have been quieted in their property, and obviated any further claims, 
ſuch as the claims of Col. Allen's heirs, Mr. Maſon's general 
oſſignee; and of the claims of the million purchaſe lately revived, 

which may likewiſe be converted into bubbles. 
Our general aflembly at that time were in ſuch a hurry to appro- 
4. the vacant lands, that ſeveral old townſhips were encou- 
aged to petition for an additional new townſhip: and when they 
were ſatiated, the aſſembly introduced by way of bounty to the 
deicendents of the ſoldiers in the Indian war of King Philip (ſo 
called) 1675, and of the ſoldiers in Sir William Phipp's expedition 
againſt Canada, anno 1690; thus nine townſhips were granted to 
cach of theſe expeditions; thus no lands (excepting in the inland 
back wilderneſs of the province of Main) were left to recompence 
the deſcendents of the particular ſufferers (the province in general 
Was an unaccountable ſufferer} in the unforeſeen and inconceivable 
(becauſe raſh) expedition againſt Louiſbourg ; our adminiſtration per- 
haps did not underſtand the doctrine of chances; but by good pro- 
vidence, though the chance was upwards of a million to one againſt 
us, we gained the prize, not by playing away men (as is the phraſe 
in Flanders) in being killed, but by the poltroonry of the French 
garriſon ; this muſt not be underſtood as detracting from the New 
England militia troops, who are noted for their courage as bull 
dogs (excuſe the expreſſion) where they fix, they never quit hold, 

unul they conquer, or are Cut to pieces. 
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blehead. Naraganſet No. 7, Naraganſet No, 1, and Phi. 
lip's town upon Salmon Falls river; between Meri. 
mack river and Connecticut river are Canada to Dorchef. 
ter, Canada to Ipſwich,Canada to Rockſbury, townſhip to 
Welles and others, townſhip to Salem, Nichawoag, Pe. 
quioug, Naraganſet No. 6, Naraganſet No. 2, Town- 
ſhend : on the weſt ſide of Connecticut river, are the 
grants of Fall fight townſhip, of Canada to Hunt, and 
others; Naraganſet No. 4, townſhips to Boſton, No. 1,2, 

„Upper Houſatonick, 4 more Houſatonicks, and Bed- 
Led : making in all grants not incorporated, 28 in the 
province of Maſſachuletts Bay not alienated ; and 29 tranſ- 
terred as to juriſdiction, to the province of New Hamp— 


ſhire. 


The affair of th :>ove townſhips is variable, and of no 
permanent uſe. yut this may ſervea future curious hiſto- 
rian, as an accurate account for the ſtate of the year 1749. 

There are a few things, in which the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives of the province of Maſſachuſetts Bay in New 
England (ich in all reſpects 's the principal Britiſh co- 
lony) do vary from the practice of the houſe of com- 
mons in Great Britain. I ſhall mention two, which muſt 
not be deemed conſtitutional, as being only by liuncry 
acts of the general aſſembly, and conſequently if incon- 


venient, may be repealed or altered by ſome ſubſequent 


act. 


1. That a repreſentative mult be a “ reſident in the 
townſhip for which he is elected. As the repreſentative 
of a diſtrict or townſhip ſo called, is nct a peculiar 
agent for that townſhip, but is their quota of repreſen- 
tation of the whole province in the general aſſembly; 


* Tt is ſaid, that anno 1693, there were ſome Boſton gentlemen 
repreſentatives for ſome of ihe out-towns, but not agreeable to e 
then Rev. I. M=th—r ; Mr. B—f—d for Briitol 15 mentioned; Mr. 
M of great intereſt with the weak Governor Phipps, and with 
the devotionally bigotted houſe, procured this act. 


a gen- 
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a gentleman of good natural intereſt and reſident in the 
province; a man of reading, obſervation, and daily con- 
verſant with affairs of policy and commerce, is certainly 
better qualified for a legiſlator, than a retailer of rum and 
ſmall beer called a tavern Keeper, in a poor obſcure 
country town, remote from all buſineſs; thus this 
country man will not be diverted from the molt neceſſa- 
ry and beneficial labour of cultivating the ground, his 
proper qualification, to attend ſtate affairs, of which he 
may be ſuppoſed grofly and invincibly ignorant; thus 
the poor townſhip, by gentlemen at large ſerving gratis 
or generouſly as the quota of the townſhip, will be freed 
from the growing (in one year from anno 1747 to 1748 
this charge was advanced from 208. to 308. per day) 
charge of ſubſiſting an uſeleſs repreſentative: there- 
ſore, if this clauſe of reſidence in the act of aſſembly 
1693, is not abſolutely repealed, may it not be qualified 
in this manner? viz. The repreſentative if not a re- 
ſident in the townſhip, being a reſident in the province, 
thall have a rent roll-of **** per annum in the place, 
or ſhall be the proprietor of **** hundred acres in the 
towaſhip for which he is elected. 


2. That counſellors and repreſentatives do ſerve their 
country upon wages. The honour, and plealure of doing 
good, are recompence ſufficient to a patriot z thus the 
province will + fave a very conſiderable part of their 


Þ As ſavings, that is frugality, in private oeconomy is a conſide- 
rable Lucretian, fo it is in the publick charges of government; for 
inſtance, the taking and maintaining the fort of Louiſbourg in the 
inland of Cape Breton coſt Great Britain; conſidering other un- 
avoidable vaſt charges, not conveniently able to afford ſuch an extra 
charge upon a place which muſt in policy unavoidably be reſtored, to 
the great diſguſt of the brave New England men, who in loyalty, 
and patriotiſm to the Britiſh nations, ventured not only their lives 
to the number of upwards of 2000 of an infant colony, dead, but their 
tortunes (that is their country, notwithſtanding of the generous re- 
imburſement of the Britiſh parliament, reduced to great diſtreſs) I 


taxation; 
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taxation; ior inſtance, this preſent year 1748, the pro· 
vince would have ſaved about 25,0007; the whole an- 
nual provincial charge from the commencement of the 
charter, fell ſhort of dus ſum, until anno 17353 that 
year, the rates were 31,0007. old tenor; thus in time 
| to come two of the negatives would be under no temp. 
tation of having their wages augmented by colluſion 
with the third negative; the Governor's allowance being 
by them immoderately advanced f. i 
The allowances or pay of the three negatives for their 
| ſervices, are ſettled by themſelves from time to time, 
therefore they do not ſuffer by the depreciation of their 
own publick bills of credit. I ſhall here annex a table 
(tables contract things into a more eaſy, leſs diffuſed, 
and therefore more diſtinct view) of the pay of che three 
| negatives in ſome ſueceſſive periods, and of the pro- 
vince rate: the province polls in theſe reſpective year, 
ſee afterwards, as taken Gol the valuation acts; in a- 
bout ſeven years periods, a valuation or cenſus is made 
for quotaing the aſſeſſments of each townſhip or diftrit 
towards the provincial rate or charge. 


| A. D. 1702 17201 1730 | 1740 1743 | 1745 1747174 

, Govrs. I Dudley Shute; Belcher| ditto Shirley| ditto ] ditto | ditio 

pr. An. Coo 1200 2400 360 5 400] 600 | 76co | g»cc 
Counſ. 5 | | | 

x pr. Day F s. | 6s. |] 10s. {you 1858. er z3os. U 

4 .. By N 3 8.45. 6s. 10 8.128 | 128. | 20s. | 395. 

" ates. 6000; 60-0 8000 | 3990060003 12000011 63324381672 


ſay it coſt about 5c, ooo l. Qerl. a dead loſs to Great Britain, whereas 
a ſmall additional charge in tue better garriſoning of Annapolis, Pla. 
centia, and St. John's; with a few additional ſhips of war from 
Great Britain, under the direction of an active commander, ſuch 25 
Sir Peter Warren or Ar. Knowles, would have not only ſecured our 
northern colonies and their trade againſt all French armaments, 
the French being in that time notoriouſly weak at ſea ; but alſo would 
have cut off all communication between Old France, and New 
France or Canada. B ” 

+ By act of aſſembly, Governors are exempted from rates ot 
taxes; therefore ſome Governors eaſily conſent to and laugh at 3 
high tax, 
Any 
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Any well-diſpoſed perſon without doors may ſubmiſ- 
ſively offer advice or propoſals, even after a bill is en- 
ated, becauſe acts are frequently explained or altered 
by ſubſcquent acts for the publick good: all legiſla- 
tures and their laws ought to be ſacred and tenderly 
uſed, without cavilling or cenſuring: thus in Great-Bri- 
tain it has been a practice time out of mind for writers 
not of the legiſlature, freely and decently to give their 
advice and ſchemes. As the affair I mean is only 
temporary, I ſhall ſubjoin it among the annotations“. 


It is arrogant, in ſome meaſure ſeditious, and a great fin againſt 
the divine inſtitution of ſociety, for any perſon or perſons, to ex- 
claim againſt the acts of legiſlature; the following are only ſome 
private ſpeculations, concerning the negotiating of the late Cape-Bre- 
ton expedition reimburſement money, and the ſudden tranfition from 
an immenſe baſe paper-currency, to that good and univerſal medium 
of ſilver- money. ö | 

1. The late act for receiving and negotiating our reimburſement 
money, granted by the parliament of Great-Britain, impowers Sir 
Peter Warren Mr. Bollan, and Mr. Palmer, or twoof them, the ſaid 
Bollan to be one; perhaps the giving of a negative to Mr. Bollan, 
may diſguſt the other two gentlemen, ſo as to prevent their acting, 
and conſequently occaſion a further delay of the reimburſement ; did 
not Mr. Bollan's being formerly appointed ſole agent in this affair, 
diſguſt his fellow provincial agent Mr. Kilby, a gentleman of know- 
ledge and ſpirit in tranſacting of buſineſs; and occaſion a memorial 
of merchants and others, Sept, 21, 1748, to the treaſury of Great- 
Britain, to delay the remittance of the reimburſement money, for rea- 
ſons therein ſpecified ? This delay is a damage to the country after 
the rate (J mean the intereſt of the money) of 11,000 l. ſterl. or 
1:0,000 l. old tenor per annum; as if ſome debtors managers, ſtu- 
died methods to delay the m/ioration of the denominations of our 
currencies, by clogging the affair. 

2. The amount of our provincial debt (that is of our publick bills, 
or paper currency) anno 1-48, was about 2,405,000 1, old tenor; 
by this act a part of it 512,0001. is to be ſunk by very heavy rates 
upon a reduced poor people, in the years 1748 and 1949; and the 
, remaining 1,6O93,cco J. old tenor, to be redeemed or exchanged 

by the reimburiement filver; commiſſions, freight, inſurance, and 
ſome petty charges being firſt deduced. 

I uſe the words, a poor reduced people, 1. In conformity to 
ſundry expreſſions uſed at ſeveral times by the Houſe of Repreſen- 
tatives, in their meſlages to the Covernor, With publick taxes We 


In 
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In this province there ſeems to be a ſtanding faction 
conſiſting of wrong heads and fraudulent debtors ; this 


are burdened almoſt to ruin.“ The province is at a prodigious 
daily charge beyond their ſtrength, which has involved us in a pro. 
digious load of debt, and in a manner exhauſted our ſubſtance.” _—. 
« Although the ſame diſpoſition remains, yet we are in a manner 
incapable to promote it (the Britiſh intereR) for the future.” 2, The 
loſs of about 3000 robuſt, labouring young men by expeditions; 
Major Little lately Commander of the Maſlachuſetts Bay reinforce- 
ments ſent to Annapolis in Nova Scotia, in his book publiſhed in Lon. 
don 1748, concerning the nature of the preſent trade of our nor. 
thern colonies, writes, that by multiplied expeditions they had loft 
7000 men, and many thouſands perverted to idleneſs: here I may, 
by way of amuſement, obſerve, that according to the eſtimates of 
political arithmeticians, in all well ſettled countries the numbers of 
males and females are nearly equal (ſome are very particular, and 
ſuppoſe 18 male births, to 17 female births) therefore as we have 
lately by expeditions loſt about three thouſand young men, there re- 
mains with us a ballance of three thouſand young women, good 
breeders, but idle in that reſpect; the ballance may be transferred to 
ſettle Nova Scotia, under the cover of ſome regiments of ſoldiers, 
that muſt be diſbanded, which in the interim may be tranſported to 
Nova-Scotia, cantoned, and continued in pay for two or thice years, 
with portions of land, at an eaſy quit-rent ; thus the French ſet— 
tlers, our perhdious ſubjects, may be elbowed out. 3. Ihe incon- 
ceivable decay of our trade and buſineſs: fiſhery and ſhip-building 
are the moſt conſiderable articles: formerly from Marblehead, our 
principal cod-fiſhery-port, there were about 160 fiſhing ſcooners, 
at preſent, 1748, only about 60 ſcooners: formerly there have been 
upon the ſtocks in Boſton 7000 ton of top-ſail veſſels, at preſent 
not much exceeding 2000 tons. 4. Some of our townſhips, and 
conſequently their proportion of taxes, have lately by the determi- 
nation of the King in council, been ſet off to the neighbouring go- 
vernments of New-Hampſhire and Rhode-Ifland. 5. Ihe late ſudden 
and confiderably enhanced pay of the three negatives of the legiſla- 
ture, notwithſtanding exchange, filver, and neceſſaries of life (cloath- 
ing growing cheaper) being nearly at the ſame price anno 1747 and 
748. : 
. Our combination of debtors, who formerly were for poſtponing 
of paper - money, all of a ſudden, inconſiſtently with their proper cha- 
racter, quidquid id «ft timeo, are for ſinking all paper currency in the 
ſpace of a ycar or two ; we may without breach of charity, ſuſpect 
their hurrying the province into a ſtate of confuſion, that they may 
fin in troubled waters; perhaps as paper currency arrived by de- 


faction 
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faction endeavours to perſuade us, that one of our inva- 
luable charter privileges, is, A liberty to make paper» 


grees to a vaſt ſum, and great depreciation ; it would be more na- 
tural to ſink it gradually in the ſpace of half a dozen, or half a ſcore 
of years; and by act of parliament (not by precarious inſtructions) 
no more paper-mouey to be emitted, a Governor conſenting to any 
ſuch emiſſions to be rendred incapable, and mulcted. Notwithſtand- 
ing that I always was a profeſſed enemy to all paper, as being a baſe 
fallacious, and fraudulent contrivance of a currency, I cannot avoid 
thinking, that this is the moſt ſalutary method. 

4. he honeſt and honourable way of paying a bill, is, accord- 
ing to the face of the bill; that is, all bills with us of 6 s. in the face 
of the bills, ſhould be paid in a piece of eight; whereas by the act 
1748, a piece of eight ſhall be received in payments for 11 s. 6d. 
new tenor; thus theſe bills in their own pernicious nature, from 
anno 1742 to 1748 have ſuffered a diſcount of about 10s. in the 
pound: Mr. 8— ly in a ſpeech or meſſage in relation to the firſt 
emiſſion of theſe new tenor bills inſinuates, that he had contrived 
biils which could not depreciate : but notwithſtanding, theſe bills have 
gr-atly depreciated in paſſing through ſeveral hands; and as it is im- 
poli:ble to adjuſt the proportion of depreciation in each of theſe 
heads, it is unreaſonable that the laſt poſſeſſor ſhould have the al- 
lowance of the ſucceſſive depreciations : therefore the aſſembly in e- 
quity have allowed the poſſeſſor only the current value; but here the 
allembly ſeem to allow themſelves to be bankrupts at the rate of 10 s, 
in the pound, from 1742 to 1748. Perhaps if a piece of eight had been 
in the new projection enacted equal to 128. new tenor, which is 48 5. 
ou (chor, the general price amongſt merchants; it would have 
becn no injuſtice to the poſſeſſors, it would have prevented their be- 
ing hoarged up, and the reimburſement money would have paid off 
ahout per cent. more of our debts, that is, cancelled ſo much more 
of our iniquitous currency. N. B. Perhaps, the ſtating of a piece of 
eight (ſever eighths of an ounce of filver) at 6 s. currency, and one 
ounce of filverat 6s. 8 d. is out of proportion: the true proportion 
18 08. 10d. two 7ths. 

5. In place of ſending over the reimburſement in foreign-filver- 
coin, it the provincial treaſurer were empowered from home and 
here, to draw partial bills for the {we upon the Britiſh treaiury, or 
Wacce elſe it may be lodged; this would ſave commuliions, in{.rance, 
freight, and mall gharges, to the value of about 12,0001. Sterl. 
vponthe 13,0001. reimburiement, iufictent to diſcharge 120,000 1, 
old tenor, of our debts. I ſhail not {ay that private pecuniary views, 
bat ut economy are in the caſe, - 

Upun the tuppolition of this reimburſement money being remitted 


money, 
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money, or publick bills of credit, receivable in all dealing: 
(ſpecialties excepted) as a legal tender. 855 


by bills of exchange, conſulting the beſt advantage of the pro. 
vince z by appropriating one half of the reimburſement for 
that end, 910,000 l. O. T. of our debt or bills would in the moſt 
—_— manner be inſtantly ſunk ; all merchants, ſhop keepers, 
and others would gladly purchaſe with our paper ſuch good and 
punctual bills preferable to any other private bills of exchange: the 
other half of the reimburſement to be oy the like bills of exchange 
purchaſed here by filver to introduce a ſilver currency, the any pro. 
ye commercial medium ; Ir in favour of this purpoſe, we 
ave lately had imported a capture from the Spaniards of 54 cheſts 
of ſilver, which the owners would gladly have exchanged he ſuch 
bills; all merchants and others in New-England and the adjacent 
rovinces who ſend pieces of eight home as returns, or to purchaſe 
ſh goods, would be fond of bringing their filver to purchaſe ſuch 
good ills free from all the charges of other remittances : thus be- 
es a filver currency commencing, of 910,000 l. old tenor va- 
lue, we ſhall have a remaining paper-currency of 1,495,000 to be 
cancelled gradually by rates and other taxes, ſuppoſe in 10 years, is 
about 150,000 l. old tenor, or 37,5001. new tenor per an- 
num; thus the two years 1748 and 1749, perhaps oppreſſively load- 
ed, will be much eaſed, and the infatuated paper-currency men made 


eaſy by ſinking of it gradually; with the proviſo of an act of = ia 


lia 
ment prohibiting, for ever hereafter, any more publick bills of credit 
to be emitted. 

This remaining 1,495,000 I. paper-currency , abſtrafting from 
the 910,0001. filver, part of the reimburſement, is more than a 
ſufficient medium for trade and buſineſs, in a quick circulation, in 
the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. Let us recolleR, that in the lat- 
ter part of Governor Belcher's adminiſtration, 1741, immediately pre- 
ceding Governor Shirley's acceſſion, this province in its full vigour 
and extent of trade, ſeemed to be ſufficiently ſupplied, by a ſum not 
exceeding 160,000 l. a fund for taxes not aſſeſſed, for taxes aſſeſſed 
but not collected, and for arrears of loans; let us ſuppoſe a like ſum 
of 160,000 I. from the neighbouring governments, obtained a cre- 
dit of circulation with us (the four colonies of New-England hither- 
to as to currencies have been as one province) makes $20,000 l.; 
at that time filver was at 29 s. per ounce, at this time 1748 it is 
588. per ounce; therefore upon this foundation we muſt ſuppoſe 
640,000 1, old tenor value, the medium ſufficient or requiſite for 
our trade and buſineſs, whereas we have allowed 1,495,000 1. old 
tenor value, being more than double that ſum, to remain for a papet 
Currency. 


3. Townſhips 
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2. By charter all vacant or not claimed lands were 
veſted in the collective body of the people or inhabi- 
rants; and their Repreſentatives in General Court aſ- 
ſembled, with conſent of the Governor and Council, 
make grants of theſe provincial lands, to a number of 
private perſons, to be incorporated, upon certain con- 
ditions, into townſhips ; there are alſo ſome peculiar 
grants which, after ſome years, are by acts of aſſembly 
annexed to ſome neighbouring townſhip. 

If, in granting of theſe lands, they had been ſubjected 
to an eaſy quit-reat to the province; theſe lands would 
have ſettled compactly, and improved ſooner ; whereas, 
at preſent, ſome proprietors of large tracts of lands do 
not ſettle or fell, becauſe being at no charge of quit- 
rent, and not in the valuation of rates or taxes for the 
provincial charge of government; they chule to let 
them lie unimproved many years, for a market. That 
this might have been practicable, appears by lands in 
the townſhip of Hopkinton ſubjected to an annual quit- 
rent for the benefit of our provincial ſeminary, called 
Harvard-College ; which, notwithſtanding of quit- 
rent, is well ſettled and improved; the Rev. Mr. Com- 
miſſary Price is their preſent miſſionary miniſter, and is 
a conſiderable proprietor there under quit-rent. 

The townſhips are generally granted in value of fix 
miles fquare (ſome old grants of townſhips are much 
larger) to be divided into ſixty-three equal lots, viz. 
One lot for the firſt ſettled miniſter as inheritance, one 
lot for the miniſtry as glebe-lands, one lot for the 
benefit of a ſchool; the other ſixty lots, to ſixty per- 


A ſtranger may think it unaccountable that in the beginning of 
Governor Shirley's adminiſtration, anno 1741, the projected ſpeedy 
cancelling of about 130,000 old tenor bills by the taxes for 1741, 
thould be judged too oppreflive for one year, and was therefore di- 
vided amongſt three ſubſequent years; whereas the 103, 00 l. new 
tenor, or 412,000 1. old tenor, taxes of 1748 (although we have the 


remburſement money to alleviate this grievous weight) towards the 
end of his adminiſtration, is not lightned. 


. "3; A K k ſons 
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ſons or families, who ſhall, within five years from the 
grant, erect a dwelling-houte of 7 feet ſtud, and 18 
feet ſquare, with 7 acres cleared and improved, fit for 
mowing or ploughing; to erect a houſe for public 
worſhip in five years, and maintain an orthodox mini. 
ſter. Every townſhip of fifty, or upwards, houſholders, 
to be conſtantly provided with a ſchool-maſter, to teach 
children and youth to read and write, penalty for neglect 
201. per annum; as alſo if conſiſting of 100 or upward; 
houſholders, they are to maintain a grammar-ichool; 
penalty 30 l. per annum, if conſiſting of 150 families; 
penalty 40 l. if conſiſting of 200 families; and higher 
penalties pro rata. 

In each townſhip, by a general act of aſſembly, 
there are conſtituted certain town-officers to be elected 
at a town-meeting annually in March. I ſhall inſtance 
Boſton, for the year 1748 were choſen the following 


officers : 


Town-Clerk Hayward 

7 Select-Men 10 Cullers of ſtaves 
Town Treaſurer 10 Viewers of boards, 
12 Overſeers of the poor ſhingles, &c. 

7 Aſſeſſors 4 Hogreeves 

10 Firewards 12 Clerks of the market 
5 Sealers of leather 2 Aſſay-Maſters 

6 Fence-Viewers 6 Collectors of taxes 
A Surveyor of hemp 12 Conſtables. 


Informers of deer 


Any man rateable for 201. principal eſtate to the pro- 
vince-tax, poll not included, is qualified to vote in 
town-meetings, excepting in the choice of Repreſenta- 
tives, which requires a qualification of 40s. per annum 


freehold, or 401. ſter] perſonal eſtate, 


Sometimes portions of adjoining rownſhips are by 


act of aſſembly incorporated into a pariſh or precinct, 
for the better conveniency of attending divine ſervice, 


3 


but 
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but in all other reſpects, excepting in miniſterial rates, 
they belong to their original townſhips. 

The plantations and farms in the old townſhips near 
Boſton, are generally become ſmall, occaſioned by a 
Yrovincial act of aſſembly, which divides the real as 
well as the perſonal eſtate of inteſtates, amongſt all the 
children or collaterals; our people are much bigotted 
to this province-law, and chule to die inteſtate. This 
humour is not without its advantages, v. g. where a 
farm thus becomes ſmall, the poſſeſſor cannot live by 
it, and is obliged to ſell to the proprietor of ſome ad- 
joining farm, and remove further inland, where he can 
purchaſe waſte land in quantities at an eaſy rate, to the 
enlarging of our country improvements: Thus the 
former townſhips, which now compole the county of 
Worceſter, about 40 years ſince, there were not exceeding 
200 families, whereas in the laſt valuation 1742, there 
were found in that county about 3200 taxable white 
male perſons ; but our multiplied expeditions ſince that 
time, have diminiſhed them much. 

The civil officers annually choſen by a joint vote of 
the Board or Council, and Houſe of Repreſentatives, 
and with the conſent of the Governor are appointed, 

The Treaſurer or Receiver-General. 

The General Impoſt-Office. 

The General Commiſſary for ſoldiers, their proviſions 
and ſtores, and for Indian trade. 

The Attorney-General. 

Collectors of Exciſe, one for each county. 

Public Notaries for the ports of 


Boſton Newbury Caſco-Bay 
' Salem Plymouth Vork County 
; Marblehead Barnſtaple ' Duke's-County 
n Glouceſter Kittery Nantucket. 


N. B. The Attorney-General is annually choſen; the 
Governor and Council pretend to have the ſole privilege 
of appointing him; the Houſe of Repreſentatives hi- 
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therto have not given up this point, but the perſon ap. 
pointed by the Governor and Council is the acting officer, 

Becauſe all acts of aſſembly are required to be ſent 
home for allowance or diſallowance, therefore ſome 
tranſactions formerly have paſſed by way of Order or 
Reſolve only. 

A member of the Houſe of Repreſentatives is fined 
20s. old tenor, for every day's abſence, without leave 
or good excule. 

Every ſeſſion there is a committee appointed to pre- 
pare a liſt of the travel (20 miles travel is the ſame 
with one's days attendance) and attendance of the mem- 
bers of the houſe for the ſeſſions.— Their wages are 
paid out of the general provincial ſupply or bills of 
public credit, emitted for the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary charges of the province for the year; the bills cf 
this article are drawn in again not by a general provin- 
cial rate or tax, but by 4 peculiar rate impoſed upon 
the ſeveral towns who ſend Repreſentatives. 

The townſhips that have precepts ſent to them, but 
make no returns, are liable to be fined at the diſcretion 
of the Houſe ; but are generally excuſed, and perhaps 
out of 50 delinquents (ſome are excuſed by law, as be- 
ing under the number of eighty families) very few are 
fined; this article, though very ſmall, is one of the 
articles for calling in the public bills of credit from 
year to year. 

Perhaps an aſſembly grant, as is the preſent practice, 
in the beginning of every year's adminiſtration of a 
Governor tor his ſervices to be done during the next ſub 
ſequent year, may be thus qualified ; to be paid alter 12 
months, if the preſent Governor's life or adminiſtrati n 
continue ſo long, otherwiſe in proportion to the time 
of ſervice: We have a remarkable inſtance of this 1 
the worthy Governor Burner ; ſome ſhort time betcre 
his death, there was a vote of 6000 1. for the laſt yea! 
and current year's ſervice, which, for want of concur: 


rence, did not take place; ſoon after the comment” 
| men 
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mert of the then current year, Governor Burnet died, 
and his heirs received only zooo l. old tenor, for all 


his ſervices, being for about 13 months, thus the pro- 
vince honeſtly ſaved about 3000 1. 


The Executive Courts. 


By charter the General Aſſembly are allowed to erect 
judicatories, to hear and determine concerning pleas, 
whether real, perſonal, or mixt; and all manner of 
crimes Capital or not capital, 

In perſonal actions, where the matter in difference 
doth exceed the value of 300 1. ſterl. appeals are al- 
lowed to the King in Privy Council, provided ſuch ap- 
peal be made in fourteen days after judgment given ; 
and that before ſuch appeal be allowed, ſecurity be 
given by the appealants in the value of the matter in 
difference, with coſts and damages, but execution not 
to be ſtaid. 

See the preſent charter, P. 375. 

Our judicatories in civil actions are thus conſtituted : 
1. All actions under 101. old tenor, which may at pre- 
ſent be about 20s. ſterl. are at firſt inſtance cognizable 
by a * Juſtice of Peace: 2. From thence lies appeal 
to an inferior court, or county court of common pleas ; 
this court ſeems to be of no great F conlequence, and 
generally ſerves, without much pleadings, only to 
tranſmit it to the ſuperior or provincial court, perhaps 
the moit upright of any in our national plantations or 


It has hitherto been too much a practice to multiply the num- 
ber of the Juſtices of the Peace (this, amongſt other inconveniencies, 
as an old country Juſtice well obſerved) ** depreciates the former 
credit of a Juſtice, as the multiplying of our public bills of credit 
* depreciates our currency, May not Acts of Aﬀembly be made 
from time to time, to limit the number of Juſtices in each county, 
and their qualifications be under ſome regulation ? 

*The imallneſs of court-fees multiply law-ſuits, and is a ſnare 
for poor people to become litigious. 
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colonies; all actions not exceeding the value as above, 
muſt originate in the inferior courts. 3. From the in- 
ferior court of common pleas, there is appeal to a ſu- 
| perior or provincial court in their circuits; this is alf 
| a court of oyer and terminer in criminal affairs: . 
| From this court there is a review to the ſame court ot 
| Judges, but of another jury. 5. There lies a privileg 
of petitioning the General Aſſembly, as a court of er. 
0 ror, upon proper allegations, to order a rehearing be. 
| tore the ſame ſuperior court: perhaps a court of dele- 
þ gates would have ſounded better. 
| The courts of general quarter-ſeſſions, and interior 
court of common pleas, are held at the ſame place and 
; time, and according to the laſt general appointment 
; 1743, are as follows, per counties, 


At Boſton. Firſt Tueſday of January, 
N April, July, and October. , 
| Salem. Second Tueſday of July; 
| Eſſex Tueſday in December. 
? Newbury. Laſt Tueſday in September, 
ö Ipſwich. Laſt Tueſday in March. 
Cambridge. Third Tueſday in May. 
Char!eſtown. Second 1 ueſday in De- 

cember and March. 

Concord. Laſt Tueſday in Auguſt. 


. Third Tueſday in May, 
5 
2 
& 


N Middleſex 


2 2 - 2 2 . Y - 


laſt Tueſday in Auguſt. 

Northampton. Second Tueſday in Fe- 
bruary and November. 

Worceſter. Firſt Tueſday in November 
and February, Second Tueſday 1 
May, Third Tueſday in Augult. 

Plymouth. Fi: Tueſday in March, 
Third Tueſday in May, Septembre! 
and Decembe: T 

Barnſtap! Laſt Tucklay in June, 
1 hir Tack 157 in Nlarch, October, 
and Januar, Briſto! 


2 — — 
— —— — a A 8 r * 
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Hampſhire 


Worceſter 
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Briſtol, Second Tueſday in March, 


Briſtol June, September and December. 
York. Firſt Tueſday of April, July, 
York . October and January. 
Falmouth. Firſt Vu-{day in October, 


Edgartown. Firſt Tueſday in March, 
laſt Tueſday in October. 

Sherburne, Laſt Tueſday in March, 
firſt Tuc{day in October. 


Duke's-County 


Nantucket 


The ſuperior courts of Judicature and Aſſizes. 
Boſton. Third Tueſday in Auguſt 


Suffolk and February, 
Pg. Salem. Second Tueſday in Novemb. 
eta Ipſwich. Second Tuelday in May. 

. Cambridge. Firſt Tueſday in Auguſt. 
Middleſex Charleſtown. Laſt Tueſday inJanuary. 
Hampſhire pi wg Fourth 'Fuelday in Sep- 
8 Worceſter. Third Tueſday in Sep- 

tember. 


Plymouth Plymouth. Second Tueſday in July. 
Baraftaple me { Barnſtaple, Third Tueſday in July. 


E Briſtol 4 Briſtol, Fourth Wedneſday inOctober. 
| York < York, Third Wednelday in June, 


By act of aſſembly, occaſionally, but not ſtatedly, 
the times of the fitting of thele ſeveral courts are va- 
ticd. And in general as theſe courts may from time 
do time be varied by acts of the provincial general aſ- 
& iembly, the above is only a temporary account. 
| The Juries never were appointed by the Sheriffs of 
E the counties, every townſhip of the county at a regu- 
E larly called town- meeting, elected their quota for the 
: county; but as ſome evil, Ueſigning men, upon particu- 
lar occaſions, officiouſly attended theſe rownſhip-meet- 
I K k 4 ings, 
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ings, in order to obtain a packt or partial Jury; lately 
the Jurors are by lot, being partly by chance, partly by 
rotation. N. B. The privilege of Juries ſeems to give 
the people a negative, even in the executive part of the 
civil government. 

In each county the Governor and Council appoint 
one High-Sheriff with a power of deputizing, and ary 
number of Coroners. 

The Judges of the ſeveral courts, appoint the Clerks 
of their ſeveral courts, but generally conform to the re. 
commendation from the Governor. N. B. Judges 
ſhould be independent of, and in no reſpect under, the 
direction of a King or of his Governor. 

The other civil courts, ſome are appointed immediate. 
ly by charter; a court for probate of wills, and granting 
of adminiſtrations, which 1s veſted in the Governor and 
Council; they appoint a ſubſtitute, called the Judge of 
Probate, with a Regiſter or Clerk in each county, trom 
which there lies an appeal to the Ordinary, the Gover- 
nor and Council. 2. In time of war, a Court-Martial 
by commiſſion trom the Governor with conſent of the 
Council, to exerciſe the Law-Martial upon any 1nha- 
bitants of the province. Some are by commiſſion from 
the court and boards in Great-Britain; 1. A court of 
Vice-Admiralty, ſee p. 483. 2. A juſticiary Court 
of Admiralty for trial of pirates, &c. ſee p. 484. A! 
theſe have occaſionally been formerly mentioned. 

Generally in all our colonies, particularly in New- 
England, people are much addicted to quirks in the 
law; a very ordinary country man in New-England is 
almoſt qualified for a country-attorney in England. 

In each county, beſides the civil officers appointed by 
Governor and Council, and the military or militia oft. 
cers appointed by the Governor asCaptain- General, there 
is a County-Treaſurer and County-KRegiſter, or Recoid! 
ot deeds or real converances; theſe are choſen by a jib 
written vote of the quahacd voters in each townſhip of 
die counmy, and rte in tie next ſubſequent quaitct 


Here 
4 ue ju 
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ſeſſions for the county. The County-Treaſurers yearly 


render and pals their accounts with a committee of the 
General Aſſembly. 


Taxes and Valuations. 


The provincial taxes of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, conſiſt 
of three articles, Exciſe, Impoſt, and Rates. 

1 Exciſe, By act of Aſſembly, after June 29, 1748, 
{or the ſpace of three years (the exciſe “ is farmed for 
three years) the following duties, old tenor, ſhall be 
paid, being double of the former exciſe. 


Every gallon of brandy, rum, and other ſpirits diſ- 
tilled, 28. 


Wine of all ſorts, 2s. 

Every hundred of lemons or oranges, 20 8. 

Limes, 8s. 
the vender or retailer to ſwear to the account by him 
rendred to the farmer; 20 per cent. for leakage to be al- 
lowed duty free. — Penalty for retailing without licenſe 
12 J. toties quoties ; retailers are deemed ſuch as fell 
ſmaller quantities than a quarter-caſk or 20 gallons ; 


the taverners, innholders, and other retailers, are not to 


plead their licenſe for vending in any other houſe, be- 
{des that wherein they dwell. Formerly the Collectors 
were choſen by the General Aſſembly, at preſent the 
Farmers are the Collectors. Licenſes are from the quar- 
ter-ſeſſions of the county, by the recommendation of 
the ſelect- men of the townſhip, where the taverner or 
retailer lives. —The Farmer is accountable to the I rea- 
ſurer once every year. 

The exciſe for three ſucceſſive years from 1748, is 
doubled, this with the increaſe of our rioting and drun- 
kenneſs, introduced partly by our idle military expediti- 
ons; has increaſed the revenue of impoſt upon liquors 


* Boſton, with the reſt of the county of Suffolk's exciſe, is farmed 
for 10,0001. old tenor, being about 10001. ſterl. per an. 


imported 


; —_ 
p_— — * 
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imported, and exciſe upon home conſumption, but 
much to the damage of private families, and the occo- 
nomy of the country in general. 

The impoſt and exciſe of 1710, 1711, 1712, did 
not exceed a ſum of 7000 l. old tenor. 

1715 were eltimatcd at 70001. old tenor. 

1726 Impoſt 3, 200 J. Exciſe 3,600 l. 

1747 Excite, impoſt, and tunnage 17,0161. 

17 33,4801. 

2. Impoſt and tunnage by act of Aftenibly June 
1748 for one year; ſalt, cotton-wool, proviſions, the 
growth and produce of New- England; prize-goods 
condemned in any part of the province, : and goods from 
Great-Britain, are exempted from in; poſt. 

1 he impoſt payable, is 
Wines from the Weſtern Iſlands per pipe 41. old teno: 
Madeira, and other forts 51. 


Rum per hogſhead ot 100 gallons 41. 
Sugar 4.5. 
Molaſſes 16 d. 
Tobacco 47 
Logwood per tun 35. 


all other goods 4 d. for every 20 s. value. 
Foreign goods imported from other places, than tha: 
of their growth and produce, to pay double impoſt. 
Upon 1eſhipping for exportation to be drawn back 


per pipe of Weſtern Iſlands wine 31. 
Madeira and other forts 34 12 
per hogſhead of rum 3 J. 


For liquors allowed 12 per cent. for leakage, and de. 
ayed liquors, or where two thirds are leaked out, ſhal! 
be accounted as outs free of duty Stores may be al- 
lowed to the maſter and * not exceeding 3 per 

cent. of the lading. 

4 he gencral Im \poſt- Officer or Receiver may appo1n! 
Depuries i in the out ports; the general Impoſt-Officcr 
his ſalary is 2001. old tenor, ac to each Deputy in 


tne out ports not excceving 401. old tenor per ann. 
Al: 
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All forfeitures are one half to the province, and half to 
the informer, the informer's part to bear the charges 
of ſuit — The fee to the Impoſt-Officer for every 
ſingle entry is 28. — Malters ot veſſels to report their 
velſels and cargoes, within the ſpace of 24 hours. 

All veſſels not belonging to Great-Britain, Penſylva- 
nia, Faſt and Welt Jerleys, New-York, Connecticut, 
New-Hampſhire, and Rhode-Ifland ; or any part of a 
velſel not belonging as above, ſhall pay every voyage, a 
ound of good piſtol powder per tun, called tunnage. 

The naval officer is not to give letpaſſes, to any veſ- 
ſel outward bound, *rill impoſt and tunnage is certified 
as paid. 

3. Rates are taxes upon polls and eſtates; polls are 
all white men of 16 Kt. and upwards; eſtates are real, 
perional, and faculty, or income ariſing from their 
trade and bulinels. 

At the commencement of the new charter, the taxa- 
tion was by — number of rates, a ſingle rate was 12d. 
poll, and 1d. upon 205. principal eſtate, ſix years in- 
come of eſtate real, perſonal and faculty, is deemed as 
the principal. Anno 1692, to pay off Sir William 
Viipp's unſucceſsful Canada expedition, a tax of 10s, 
poll, and one quarter value (is 5s. in the pound) of one 
years income of eſtate, real, perſonal and faculty, was 
computed to raiſe 30,0001. + At this time the poll is 
generally 3d. upon every 10001. rate, and for every 
12d. poll, 1. rate. 


+ About twenty years after the New-England revolution, anno 
1710, towards the charges of the expedition againſt Port Royal now 
nnapolis-Royal, the quotas of the four New-England colonies for 
very 10001. was in this proportion. 


L . . 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay 638 7 9 
Connecticut | 194 14 3 halfpenny 
Rhode-Ifland - 111 5 3 halfpenny 
New-Hamptfhire 55 12 6 


e preſent, 1740, Connecticut much exceeds that proportion in men, 
| : and Rhode - Iſland much exceeds that proportion in effects. 
I | Aſſeſſors 
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Aſſeſſors are to eſtimate houſes and lands at ſix years 
income, as they are or may be let, Negro, Indian, and 
Molatta ſlaves, proportionably as other perſonal eſtate; 
an ox of four years old and upwards at 8 |. old tenor; 
a cow of three years old and upwards at 61. a horle or 
mare of three years old and upwards at 8 l. a ſwine of 
one year old and upwards at 32s. a ſheep or goat of one 
year old and upward at 1285. 

As townſhips, in like manner as private perſons in 
proceſs of time, do alter their circumſtances ; for the 
more equal adjuſtment of their quota's of taxes, there 
is after a number of years (generally once in ſeven years) 
a luſtration or cenſus, called a valuation, made through- 
out the province ; there 1s anno 1749, a valuation on 
foot, laſt valuation was 1742, there were valuations 
1734, 1728, &c. we ſhall here infert the valuations of 
each county, and of ſome of the townſhips the higheſt 
and the loweſt valued, as a ſample of the whole; being 
their proportions in every 1000 |. rate. 


Before 1278 | Since 1742, K Pefore 1728, Since 1742. 
| u. 1734. 

Counties of Suffolk 287 268 5 Boſton 1851 173 8 180 
Eſſex 198 196 Salem 27 28 30 
Middlef.1 71 138 * Ipſwich 26 28 27 

Ham pſh. 55 54 * Newberty a2 23 26 

Ply mouth» 7 7 * Marbleh. 20 20 19 
Briſtol 9; als) 4 Charleſt. i 7 19 13 
Barpſt. 65 42 * Dartm. 16 t4 15 
1 53 * Hadley «+5 | «5 &half 5 

6 Stow 2 Na 


Nantucket 3 


6 * Bellingham 
Worceſter 


Duke's- County i! 
| 60 * Townſhend 


Worceſter, July 10, 1731, was taken out of the countics 
of Suffolk, Middleſex, and Hampſhire. 

The Aſſeſſors may abate or multiply upon particular 
rates, ſo as to make up the ſum ſet upon each town 0 
diſtrict. 

The exempted from polls and rates, are, The 60 
vernor, Lieut. Governor, and their familics z the * 

6 
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dent, Fellows and Students of Harvard college; ſettled 
miniſters, and grammar ſchool-maſters; and perſons 
by age, infirmities, and extreme poverty, to be deem- 
ed as invalids. 

Taxes may be paid. not only in publick bills, emitted, 
but in certain ſpecies“ of goods, formerly called ſtock in 
the Treaſury ;z but as theſe goods are receivable in the 
Treaſury, at a value not exceeding half their market- 
price, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that theſe goods will be 
brought into the Treaſury : Theſe goods are,coined ſilver 
and gold, merchantable hemp, merchantable Iſle of Sable 
cod-fiſh, bar iron, bloomery iron, hollow iron ware, Indi- 
an corn, winter rye, winter wheat, barley, barrel pork, 
barrel beef, duck, long whale bone, merchantable cor- 
dage, train oil, becs wax, bayberry wax, tried tallow, 
peaſe, ſheeps wool, and tanned ſole leather. 

The ways and means are apparently very eaſy, but 
in conſequence ruinous, being only a manufacture of 
publick bills of credit, without limitation of quantity, 
not incumbred with any intereſt, and not to be redeemed 
till after many years; that ſtrangers may have a diſtinct 
view of our depreciating ceconomy, I ſhall annex a table 
of our preſent currency in bills, which is our only fund, 
as they ſtood Chriſtmas 1748. The lateral left hand co- 
lumn, is the times when they were emitted, the top line 
is the periods at which they are redeemable. 


In the firſt years after the New-England revolution, at the firſt 
emiſhon of the fraudulent publick bills of credit, as a currency; 
their tenor was—T his indeuted bill of ***** due from the Maſſachu- 


fetts-Colony to the peſſeſſun ſhall be in value equal to money ; and ſhall 


be accordingly accepted by the Treaſurer, and Receivers ſubordinate to him, 
in all publick payments, and for any flock at any time in the Treaſury. 
Boſton in New-Enrgland, February the third 1690 ; By order of the Ge- 
neral Court. At that time the ways and means to ſupply the an- 
nual charges of government was by ſo many ſingle rates (as in 
Germany by Roman months, and in Scotland by months ceſs) whereof 
a certain proportion was. receiveable at the Treaſury in money, and a 
certain proportion in produce and goods enumerated, and at a fixed 
price, 2 were called ſtock in the Treaſury to be ſold for provin- 
lai bills. 


To 
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This table is reduced to old tenor, becauſe our cur- 
rent way of computing, 1s by old tenor, the denomina- 
tions of middle tenor and new tenor, are too whimſical 
and captious to take place, Thus the debt of the Pro- 
vince, exeunte 1748 was 2,406,712 l. contracted in the 
ſpace of four years, by projecting whimſical expeditions 
(lucrative to the projectors, but pernicious to the Pro- 
vince) from certain applications, not rejected at home 
by the Mimiſtty, becauſe the populace ate plealed and 
amuſed with expeditions. 

There muſt be a conſiderable addition to the taxes 
of every year, ſubſequent to 1748, tur the annual charges 
of Gove: nment. 

The cancelling of bills each year is by four different 
funds; thus the lum of 1. 414,512 bills of old tenor is 
brought in 


But exciſe, impoſt and tunnage |. 33,480 
Fines of townlhips delinquent in Repreſen- 
tatives 360 
Polls and rates 364,000 
Townſhips tax for Repreſentatives of Jaſt 
year 17,072 
Total 415,512 
The town of Boſton paid. of that year's tax 
J. 65,520 


Our annual ſupplies or appropriations are in ſundry 
articles; thus of the 1. 400,000 old tenor emiſſion anno 
1748. 

For gariſons, armed veſſels, forces upon the eaſtern 


and weſtern frontiers J. 160,000 
Warlike ſtores and commiſſaries diſburſments1 36,000 
Allowances and grants 72,000 
Expended where no eſtabliſhment 12, 000 
Contingencies 2,000 
Repreſentatives wages 18,000 


— ——— 


Total l. 400,000 
Not 
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Not long ſince there were extra (immenſely chargeable) 
articles of expeditions to Cape-Breton, Canada, &c*#, 
In gratitude, we ought not to forget the compaſſio- 
nate goodneſs of the Parliament of Great-Britain, the 
parent of all our Colonies. The expences of the pry. 
vince of Maſlachuſetts-Bay, in taking, repairing and 


* To repreſent at one view the vaſt depreciated promiſcuous pa- 
per currency, or rather publick debt of the Colonies of New-England, 
as it is at preſent. 


Emitted by Maſſachuſetts Bay I. 2,466,712 
Connecticut about 281,0 
Rhode Iſland about $50,000 
New-Hampſhire about 450,000 


Thus the preſent depreciated (10 for 1 ſterl. in round number; 
New-England paper currency is about J. 3,748,000. 
The Parliament reimburſements on account of the reduction of 
Louiſbourg, when received will cancel to Maſſachuſetts-Bay about 
I. 1,836,490 
Connecticut 280,000 
Rhode-Iſland - - - 63,000 
New-Hampſhire - - - 163,000 


I. 2,342,490 
there will remain about I. 1,405,000 New-England currency; to thi: 
muſt be added about 5 per cent. deducted from the reimburſement 
money for charges of receiving and tranſmitting about 1. 117,000 
nearly one million and a half remaining currency. 

Connecticut (that Colony is managed by men of wiſdom and pro. 
bity) has not much more outſtanding publick bills of credit, that 
their reimburſement grant from the parliament may redeem. 

New-Hampſhire has about 1. 450,000 old tenor value; their rein. 
burſement, may fink in round numbers, about 1. 150,090 ; there 
will remain about l. 300,000. About one third of the whole wb 
lent to the inhabitants upon mortgages to the Government at a 01g 
period; the remainder excepting ſame {mall ſums for charge: of Go- 
vernment was iſſued towards the late abortive Canada expedition, 
and has no other fund for drawing it in again, beſides ſome expech. 
tions of being reimburſed the Canada expedition charges. 

Rhode-Iſland may have about 1. 550,000 old tenor, whered 
I. 75,000 will be ſunk” by bills of exchange drawn on their Ages, 
on account of the Canada expedition; 1 60,000 will be ſunk . 
the Cape-Breton reimburſement ; there will remain about J. 415, 
lent upon mortgages (of long periods, reaching ſo far as anno 177 
to the Government. 


ſecuring 
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ſecuring of Louiſbourg on Cape- Breton, till may 17465 
when his Majeſty's regular troops arrived there to de- 
fend it, amounted to 261,700 l. new tenor paper New- 
England currency, which according to the exchange of 
that time, amounted to 183,649 J. iterl. ; but when 
the accounts were ſent home, our currency was ſ much 
depreciated, that the 261,700 l. new tenor, was in 
value equal only to 104, 680 l. ſterl.; making a Ci: - 
ence of 78,9991. ſterl. This produced a queſtioi: «i 
Court and in Parliament; whether the faid Prov inc: 
ought to be paid a ſterling ſum, equal in value, to the 
ſum in bills of credit, expended upon the expedition, 
= according to the value of theſe bills ar the time the ex- 
| pcnce was contracted, or only a ſterling ſum, equal to 
the value of theſe bills in their preſent depreciated ſtate ? 
In goodneſs they determined according to the favourable 


fide of the queſtion, and allowed us the full ſum of 
183,649 J. ſterl. 


Number of inbabitants, produce, manuſatFurcs, trade and 


ini ſcel [antes, 
11s 
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Inſtead of imaginary eſtimates, I conceived it might 
n be of better credence to adduce looſe records and pub- 
Iick accounts of things, 

0- Betore I proceed, 1 muſt make this general remark , 
at that our forwardneſs towards expeditions may have oc- 
„ We <boncd the court of Great- Britain to deem us ſelf- ſuf- 
cn WT ficient; from 1739 to 1749 in the Spaniſh and French 
Var, Great-Brirain ſent us only the Succeſs, a ſixth rate 
a5 wan of war for a few months, whereas in times of the 
: bprofoundeſt peace we had a conſtant ſtation man of 
ts ar from Great-Britain, Our provincial armed veſſels 
da great charge, beſides their ſerving as tenders to 

— the Britiſh ſquadrons in the affair of Cape- Breton, 
* i their only ſervice ſeems to have been the ealy capture of 
5,000 a French Privateer ſloop Capt. De la Brotz, no man kill- 
1 q on either ſide; the fault was not in the New - England 
icing men (they are always forward in ſervice) but in the ma- 


ndement perhaps, 


VOL. 1, Anno 
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Anno 1636, we had three regiments militia, Suffolk, 
Middleſex, and Eftex; Anno 1671, three more regimen: 
were formed, viz. Norfolk or Piſcataqua, Vorkchire o- 
Provinceot M ain, and Hampſhireupon Connecticut river: 
Piſcataqua regiment is now in the Province of Ney. 
Hampſhire, the other two continue undivided large regj. 

ents (perhaps Yorkſhire regiment has lately been di. 
vided) anno 1748, Hampſhire regiment Col. Stoddard 

was about 2600, York regiment Sir William Pepp errell 

2755, theſe with Boſton regiment Col. Wendell of 250; 
men, are large enough to be {ubdivided into battallions, 

Anno 1 O6, the militia of Maſſachulctts-Bay in their 
addreſs to the Queen call themſelves 12 regiments. 

Anno 1711, Admiral Walker upon the Canad a exfe- 
dition, demanded of the Government of Maſſachuſctte 
Bay, a ſupply of ſailors; the Governor and Council :t- 
preſented, that their ordinary g garriſons, forces upon the 
inland frontiers, and men detached for the Canada ex. 
pedition, were upwards of 2000 men, which are moi: 
than one fifth of the fencible men of the province. 

In the ſpring anno 1722, the {mall pox being over, 
by order of the Select- men, Mr. Salter made a peril 
tration of the town of Boſton; he reported 10,070 
ſouls; this ſmall pox time 5980 perſons were teizec 
with this diftemper, whereof $4 4 died, and about tic 
lame number fled from Boſton ; thus we may eſtimas 
about 12,000 people in Boſton at the arrival of th 
ſmall-pox. After twenty years now 1742, by a nes 
valuation there were reported 16, 382 fouls in Boſton, 
add to theſe ſome men lately gone upon the Cuba ev 
pedition, ſeveral ſons and apprentices deſignedly over 
looked to eaſe the quota of Boſton's provincial tax, ve 
may reckon about 18, ooo inhabitants at that time; thus 
in the ſpace of 20 years, from 1722 to 1742, Boſton in 
habitants had increaſed one third, or 6000. Taking — 
in another view; ann. 1720 a year of middling hc: 
and immediately preceeding the ballot, the burials h 
Boſton were nearly 345; by philoſophical and politic 
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1ithmeticians it is eſtimated that in a healthful country 
(ſuch is Boſton) 1“ in 35 dies per ann. is nearly 12,000 
inhabitants; anno 1742, a year of middling health in 
Boſton, were buried about 5 1 5 by 35, makes nearly 18,000 
inhabitants, In the valuation of 1742, of thoſe in Boſ- 
ton were 1290 widows, 1000 of them poor; in the 
1!ms-houſe 111, in the work-houſe 36, Negroes 1514 ; 
iwelling-houſes 1719, ware-houſes 166, horſes 418, 
:0WsS 141. 

1722 Governor Shute returned to England; in his re- 
port to the Board of Trade and Plantations, he ſays, That 
n the Province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, were 94,000 peo- 
ple, whereof 15,000 were in the training liſt (the alarm 
iſt males from 16 t. and upwards, is about one third 
more than the training liſt, becauſe many are excuſed 
{rom impreſſes and quarterly trainings) diſpoſed into 
10 regiments of foot, and 15 troops of horſe. About 
25,000 tun of ſhipping in the two collections of Boſton 
and Salem at that time. 

In the valuation of anno 1728, for Boſton were about 
2000 rateable polls, males from 16 ꝙt. and upwards, 
which is nearly the ſame with the alarm liſt: For in- 
ſtance, anno 1735 the rateble polls in Boſton were 3637 
anno 1733 the alarm lift was about 3500, which al- 
lowing for two years increales is nearly the ſame. N. B. 
wout this time, Capt. Watſon, one of the Aſſeſſors, in 
zurioſity examined the books, he found the church of 
| England people charged not exceeding one tenth of the 
rates Or taxes in the town of Boſton. 

1735 The provincial valuation was 35,427 polls 
W whit? men of 16 tat. and upwards) 2600 Negroes, 
8 27,120 horſe kind of 3 years old and upwards, 52,000 

neat cattle of 3 to 4 years old and upwards, 130,009 
inep of one year old and upwards. 

1742 In the valuation were 41,000 white men's polls. 
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doom the eſtimates of Drs. Halley and Newman, of 35 births, 
ae boys, 17 are girls. 
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1749 A valuation is on foot but not finiſhed; here 
will be conſiderable deductions. 1. Trade much de- 
cayed, and taxes inſupportably high has obliged many 
to leave the Province. 2. Men annexed to New-Hamy. 
ſhire and Rhode Iſland, 3. Deaths occaſioned by the 
Cape-Breton expedition. 4. Loſt in the Minas of Noyz. 
Scotia French maſſacre. 5. Killed and captivated upo; 
our frontiers by the French and Indians. 

1747 The houſe of Repreſentatives in a meſſage tg 
the Governor, ſay, that 3000 is about one tweltth v1 
our fencible men. 

As by charter the General Aſſembly of the Province 
is impowered to create Judicatories for trying all cas, 
civil or criminal, capital or not capital; accortingly by 
act of aſſembly in the beginning of the French war, 
Auguſt 1744; the commanders in chief, may at any 
time call a Court martial, which for munity or deter. 
tion may inflict death. 

Although in ſucceſſion of years, things vary much; 
we ſhall for the information of the curious of aber 
times, infert the preſent economy of our officers c 
land military, and fea military, N. B. Exchange br! 
10 to 11, New-England old tenor currency tor ore 


ſterl. 
Allowances old tenor to civil officers for 1748. 


To the Governor 
Secretary with extra's 
5 Judges of ſuperior court 
Treaſurer with extra's 
Commiſſary with extra's 
Preſident of College 
Profeſſor of Divinity 
Clerk to Repreſentatives 
Door-keeper 


Two Chaplains 


Colonel 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major 
Captain of 40 to 50 men 
Lieutenant 

Second Lieutenant or Enſign 
Adjutant-General 
Adjutant to a regiment 
Serjeant 

Corporal 

Clerk 

Quarter-Maſter General 
Surgcon-General 
Surgeon of a regiment 
Surgeon's mate 

Drum Major 

Common drum 

Chaplain 

Armourer of a regiment 
Commiſſary of ditto 
Three thouſand centinels each 


To the Firſt Captain per month 


Engineer 

Second Captain 

Firſt Lieutenant 

Three Lieutenants, each 
Firſt Bombardier 
Three, ditto, each 

Four aſſiſtants, each 
Thirty Gunners, each 
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70 the Lieutenant-General per month 


The Artillery eſtabliſhment for Cape- Breton. 


The artificers for the train were 12 houſe-carpenters, 
and 4 ſhip-carpenters, commanded by Capt. Barnard. 


23g 


The land military eftabliſhment for Cape- Breton, 1748. 


8. 


The 
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The General was allowed 20001. for extraordinary 
contingent ſervices, to be accounted for. 

The encouragement to private men for inliſting va 
4 |. bounty, one month's advance wages, a blanket, 205 
ſubſiſtence which was afterwards advanced to 30 s. per 
week, their firelocks to be deducted out of their wages, 

By ſollicitation from hence, orders came from hone 
to raiſe two regiments of 1000 men regular troops each 
for Louiſbourg garriſon ; but by a good providence in 
favour of the country, they never could be rendre 
eftcttive, and probably upon Louiſbourg's being eva. 
cuated, theſe men may return to their labour, tor th; 
benefit of this country. | 


To the ſea military eſtabliſhment, 1745. h 


To the Captain per month 22 
Lieutenant 14 14 
Maſter 14 
Surgeon 12 83 
Chiplain | 7 
Gunner 10 
Boatſwain 10 
Mate 10 
Boa ſwain's Mate 9 
Steward 9 

Cook 9 
Guaner's Mate 9 

| Pilot 14-4 
Carpenter II 
Cooper 9 
Armourer 9 
Coxſwain 9 
Quarter- Maſter 9 
Midſhipmen 10 10 
Cominofl ſailors 8 


N. B. Anno 1745 in the time of the Cape - Breton &: 
| x ped1t100, 


—— 
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pedition, exchange with, London was 7 and half for 
one; afterwards, as our currency depreciated, ſailors 
could not be got at theſe nominal wages, and a com- 
mon ſailor's wages was ſet at 101. per month. In the 
winter months, when our armed veſſels are laid up, the 
Captain, Gunner, Boatſwain, and three common {ailors 
only are kept. —Qur inland fronticr ſummer forces (in 
time of war) are reduced to one third of their compli- 
ment in winter. 

Anno 1743, the year preceding the French and In- 
dian war, our military charges were very ſmall. 


Men 

Caſtle William in Boſton bay 40 
Richmond fort on Quenebec river 10 
Brunſwick fort on Amareſcogin river 6 
Pemaquid fort eaſt of Sagadahock 6 
St, George's fort near Penobſcot 13 
Saco river fort 13 
Fort Dummer on Connecticut river 16 
Province ſtore ſloop 10 
114 


The parties in Maſſachuſetts-Bay at preſent, are not 
the Loyal and Jacobite, the Governor and Country, 
Vhig and Tory, or any religious ſectary denomina- 
tions, but the Debtors and the Creditors. The Debtor 
lide has had the aſtendant ever ſince anno 1741, to 
the almoſt utter ruin of the country. 

Our late bad economy is very notorious ; for in- 
ſtance, anno 1 725, Caſtle William in Boſton harbour was 
victualled at 7s. per man, per week; anno 1748, vic- 
'ualling was 38 8. per week, becauſe of depreciations. 
By expeditions, we loſt many of our labouring young 
men; this made labour ſo dear, that in produce or ma- 
autacture any country can underſel us at a marker. 

For many years, in the land-ſervice, the allowance 

| L14z 01 
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of provitions to each man was; garriſon allowance 
1 J. bread per day, halt pint of peaſe per day, 2 l. pork 
tar three days, 1 gallon molaſſes tor 42 days; march. 
ing allowances per day, 11. bread, 11. pork, 1 gil 
rum. "A centinel or private ſoldier's pay per month 
Was anno +742, 308. old tenor, anno 1744, at the 
breaking out of the French and Indian war, it was ad. 
vanced to ;i. anno 1747, 61. 5s. anno 1748, 81, A 
Captain's wages were double, and the other officers in 
proportion. 

Ihe encouragement for privatcers commiſſioned by 
the Governor, was 101. old tenor per head, for each 
enemy killed or taken priſoner ; and captures made by 
the provincial armed veſſels were to be diſtributed, to 
the Captain 2 eighths, to the Lieutenant and Maſter 
1 eighth, to the warrant officers 1 eighth, to the petty 
officers eighth, to the common tailors 3 eighths ; 
aboard the provincial privateers, the victualling allow. 
ance was to cach man per week, bread 71. beer 7 gal- 
lons, beef 3 J. pork 41. peaſe 1 quart, Indian corn 
1 pint. 

1 he Captains are to make up their muſter rolls, and 
the Commullaries their accounts before the men are paid 
oft. 

The alacrity of the New-England militia may be ob- 
ſerved, by the alarm from d' Anville's Breſt French 
ſquadron, end of September 1746; in a very ſhort time 
6400 men fromm the country, well armed, appeared in 
Boſton common, ſome of them (b. g. from Brookfiel! 
travelled 70 miles in two day, each with a pack (in which 
vas proviſion for 14 days) of about” a buſhel corn 
weight: Connecticut was to have ſent us 6000 men, 
being one half of their training lift ; theſe men were 
paid by the province for their travel and attendance. 

This leEtion concerning the province of Maffachuietts- 
Bay, is ſwelled fo much, that ſome heads in common 
to all New-England, ſhall be deferred to the following 
New-England jection, and at preſent only — 

Timbt! 
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Timber of many ſorts. Many kinds of pine trees, 
whereof the principal are the white pine, a beautiful 
tree of the beſt ule for maſting, and joiners work ; 
and the pitch pine, the mother of turpentine, rar, 
pitch, oil of turpentine and rezin. Various kinds of 
oaks; the principal for ſhip-building, and other con- 
ſtructions, are the white oak, the beſt, the ſwamp oak, 
and the black oak. 

+ Grain of various ſorts, ſcarce any of them are na- 
tives or ſpontaneous. Indian corn is the principal, rye 
thrives tolerably, as do likewiſe phaſeoli or kidney beans 
of ſeveral ſorts, called Indian or French beans; all the 
varieties of Engliſh grain are ſown, but do not grow 
kindly. Apples are very natural to the foil and climate, 
flax grows well, and latcly the people from the north 
of Ireland have improved the fabrick of linea and all 
other ſpinning work. "The foil ſeems not ſtrong enough 
tor hemp, many trials have been made. 

Fiſhery, ſee p. 294; whaling, I mean fiſh oil and 
whale bone, have at preſent “ failed us much, and our 
cod-hſhing ; fiſhing ſcooners are not half ſo many as a 


few years ſince; anno 1748 only 55 fiſhing ſcouners 
at Marblehead 


Cape-Anne 20 
Salem | 8 
Ipſwich 6 


Thoſe ſchooners of about go tun, fiſh in deep water 
the deeper the water, the larger and-firmer are the cod) 


+ Our continent ſouthern colonies are peculiarly adapted for 
grain, tobacco (in South Carolina they are making trials for indigo, 
coiton and filk) and deer-ſkins. Our northern continent-colonies 
produce kindly paſturage, cyder, fiſhery, furs, naval ſtores, and 
other timber. 

_ * Within theſe few years, our cod fiſhery, whaling, and ſhip- 
building have failed much; and by peculation and depopulation, we 
were like to have been carried into ruin; but it is to be hoped we 
may have better times; at preſent our trade is not half ſo much, and 


our taxes from 30 to 40 times more, than they were a few years 
ago. 


ſeven 
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ſeven hands to each ſcooner, communibus annis, they 
make 600 quintals per ſcooner; generally five fares a 
year, two fares are to the banks of the Iſland of Sable, 
the other three fares are to Banquero, and to the other 
banks along the Cape-Sable ſhore. The merchantable 
dry cod are carried to the markets of Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy; the refuſe cod are ſhipt off for the Weſt— 
India iflands to feed the Negro ſlaves. Concerning the 
{mall fiſh, fee p. 303. A ſturgeon fiſhery in the fe- 
veral branches of Sagalahock, ſome years ſince, was en- 
couraged by a ſociety of fiſhmongers in London, but 
from t aumanagement of the undertakers, eſpecially 
as to proper vinegar, it turned to no account, and was 
neglected ever fince Mr. Dummer's Indian war. 

Our provincial {tores in the truck-houſes for Indian 
trade has always been very ſmall; anno 1746, when 
the Indian traits ceafed becauſe of the war; the Com- 
miliary oi tt trade reported, that he was accountable 
to the province tor aballance 13, 324 l. 6s. 4d. old tenor, 
in his hands. in New-England, beaver, other furs, and 
decr tkins, are become ſo inconſiderable, they are ſcarce 
to be reckoned an article in our trade, fee p. 170. 

To give a general view of the navigation of Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay, we may obſerve, that in this province are 
two collections or cuſtom-houſes, Boſton and Salem. 
At Boſton cuſtom-houſe, from their quarterly accounts 
Chriſtmas 1747 to Chriſtmas 1748, foreign veſlels clear- 
ed out 540, entred in 430 about 10 years ago nearly 
the ſame number: from the quarterly accounts ot 
Boſton diſtrict naval-office, on foreign voyages Mi- 
chaelmas 1747 to Michaelmas 1748, cleared out 491 
veſſels, viz. 


Ships 51 | Sloops 249 
Snows 44 | Scooners 93 
Brigs 54 — 

491 


Excluſive of fiſhing and coaſting veſſels of the pro- 
vinces ard colonies of Maſſachuſetrs- Bay, ew Fanny 
2 | hire, 
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ſhire, Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland. This cuſtom- 
houſe returns communibus annis, 200 l. ſterl. for Green- 
wich hoſpital. 

Salem collection includes the ports of Salem, Marble- 
head, Cape-Anne, Ipſwich, and Newbury. N. B. By 
a miſtake p. 456. Newbury was ſaid to be a branch of 
the collection of New Hampſhire. From the cuſtom- 
houſe quarterly accounts of Salem, from Michaelmas 
1747 to Michaelmas 1748, cleared out veſſels upon 
foreign voyages 131, entred in 96 viz. 


Cleared out, Ships 4 | Entred in, Ships 1 
Snows 12 Snows 11 

Brigs 21 Brigs 11 

Sloops 31 Sloops 18 

Scooners 63 Scooners 55 

1311 | 96 


In which were ſhipt off to Europe 32,000 quintals of 
dry cod-fiſh, to Weſt-India iſlands 3070 hogſheads (at 
6 to 7 quintals refuſe cod-fiſh per hogſhead) for Ne- 
gro proviſion, New-England ſhips off no pickled cod- 


Mr.Blanchandin, in anno 1721, of the cuſtom-houſe 
diſtrict of Salem, ſays, That in the courſe of ſeveral 
years preceding, communibus annis, he cleared out about 
80 veſſels upon foreign voyages per ann. 

Ship-building is one of the greateſt articles of our 
trade and manufacture; it imploys and maintains above 
30 1 veral denominations of tradeſmen and artificers ; 
but as in all other articles, ſo in this more particularly 
for a few late years this country has the ſymptoms of 
a calloping (a vulgar expreſſion) conſumption, not fo 
delperate but by the adminiſtration of a ſkilful phyſician, 
It may recover an athletic ſtate of health; ſublata cauſa 
follitur eſectus. I ſhall illuſtrate the gradual decay of 
ſhip-building, by the ſhip-building in Boſton, meaning 
top-ſail veſſels, 

Anno 
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Anno 1738 on the ſtocks 41 veſſels of 6324 tuns 


1743 30 
1746 20 
1749 135 2450 


As to the decay of our cod-fiſhery, I ſhall only men- 
tion, that anno 1716, upon my firſt arrival in New- 
England, by the books of the two Cuſtom-houſe di- 
ſtricts ok Maſſachuſctts-Bay, were exported 120,384 
quintalsz anno 1748 exported about 5 3,000 quintals. 

Rum is a conſiderable article in our manufaCtures, 
It is diſtilled from molaſſes imported from the Weſt-In- 
dia iſlands; it has killed more Indians than the wars 
and their fickneiſes; it does not ſpare white people, 
eſpecially when made into flip, which is rum mixed 
with a toul ſmall beer, and the coarſeſt of Muſcovado 
ſugars; it is vented to all our continent colonies to 
great advantage. 


Hats manufactured and exported to all our colonies, 
is a conſiderable article. 

Iron is a conſiderable article in our manufactures; it 
conſiſts of theſe general branches: 1. * Smelting-fur- 
naces, reducing the ore into pigs; having coal enough 
and appearances of rock ore; in Attleborough were 
erected at a great charge three furnaces, but the ore 
proving bad and fcarce, this projection miſcarried as to 
pigs : they were of uſe in caſting of ſmall cannon for 
ſhips of letters of marque, and in caſting cannon-balls 
and bombs toward the reduction of Louiſbourg. 2. 
Refineries, which manufacture pigs imported from 
New-York, Penſylvania and Maryland furnaces, into 
bar-iron. 3. Bloomeries, which from + bog or ſwamp 
ore, without any furnace, only by a forge hearth, re- 

* 120 buſhels charcoal 1s ſufficient to ſmelt rock ore into one tun 
Pigs; the compliment of men for a furnace is 8 or 9, beſides cut- 
ters of the wood, coalers, carters, and other common Tabourers. 

+ Bog or ſwamp-ore lies from half a foot to two feet deep; in 
about 20 years from digging, it grows or gathers fit for another dig- 
ing; if it lies longer it turns ruſty, and docs not yield well: Thrice 
tuns of {wamp-ore yield about one tun of hollow ware. 


duce 
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duce ĩt into a bloom or lemiliquidared lump to be beat 
into bars, but much inferior to thoſe from the pigs or 
refineries. 4. Swamp“ ore furnaces, from that ore 
ſmelted, they caſt hollow ware, which we can afford 
cheaper than from England or Holland. 

Oil of turpentine diſtilled from the New: F.ngland 
turpentine, which yields the moſt and beft oil; aud 
irom Carolina turpentine ; as allo refin or irs reſiduum, 
we deter to a digreſſion concerning naval ſtores in the 


Ne w-Hampſhire ſection. 


iviiſcellanies. The light-houſe at the entrance of 

Boſton harbour was erected anno 1715, colt 23851. 

78. 8 d. currency. Light-houſe money was 1d. in, 

and 1d. out, per tun. Anno 1742 it was enacted at 2d. 
od tenor in, and as much our, per tun, in foreign 
voyages. Coaſters from Canſo in Nova-Scotia to 
North-Carolina, 48. per voyage. 

In caſtle William, of the harbour of Boſton, are 104 
cannon, beſides mortars; whereot 20 cannon of 42 lb. 
ball, and 2 mortars of 13 inches ſhell arrived anno 1744, 
with all ſtores, excepting gun-powder, at the charge ot 
the ordnance. 

1711, Oct. 2. In Boſton, the provincial court-houſe, 
and ſenior congregational mecting-houſe, with many 
other good houſes, were burnt down; 1747, Dec. 9, 
the provincial court-houſe was burnt, moſt of the re- 
cords in the Secretary's office were conſumed ; the 
county records of land conveyances were faved. 

There is a public grainery in Boſton, for ſupplying 
poor families with ſmall parcels of grain and meal, at 
10 per cent. advance, for charges and waſte; this 


grainery is ſufficient for 10 to 12,c00 buſhels of grain 
At a time. 


* Col. Dunbar, anno 1731, informs the Board of Trade and Plan- 
tations, that in New-Epgland were ſix furnaces, meaning hollow 
ware furnaces, and 19 forges, meaning bloomeries, not refineries ; 
at that time we had no pig-turnaces, nor refineries of pigs. 

* 
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In New- England the people are generally Congrega- 


tionaliſts. Many of the congregational churches have 
laid aſide public relations of their converting experien- 
ces, which formerly was required previous to the admil- 
ſion of their infant progeny to baptiſm, and of them- 
ſelves to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; giving 
latis faction to the miniſter, of their faith and good life, 
is deemed ſufficient. In Maſſachuſetts-Bay are 250 
congregational churches, in Connecticut about 120, in 
New-Hampſhire about 30; in Rhode-Ifland only 6 or 
7, being generally Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and of ſome 
other ſectaries. 

The leveral religious ſocieties in the town of Boſton, 
anno 1749, are three churches of England, one North 
of Ireland Preſbyterians, 9 Congregationaliſts, one 
French Hugonots, who by length of time have incor— 
porated into the ſeveral Engliſh congregations, and at 
preſent are no ſeparate body, and have lately fold their 
church-building to a congregation of Mr. Whitfield's 
diſciples; two Anabapriſts, viz. one original, and one 
ſeparatiſt, one Quaker-meeting very ſmall, Whitfield's 
ſeparatiſt, and a ſeparatiſt of ſeparatiſts. 


The ability and numbers in the ſeveral religious ſo- 
cieties in Boſton, may be gathered from a Sunday's con- 
tribution for charity to the poor of the town much di- 
ſtreſſed by want of fire-wood in the hard winter, Feb. 
1740-1, VIZ. 
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Dr. Cutler 058 72 14 2 Mr. Welſteed 58 © 0 

Mr. Price (= 124 10 O Mr. Hooper 143 0 0 

Mr. Daven-C 5 2 133 3 3 Mr. Foxcroft 95 0 0 
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French church 14 11 3 
Dr. Colman — 164 10 © Anabaptiſt 14 2 © 
Dr. Sewall — 105 © © Iriſh meeting 27 5 © 
Mr. Webb — 105 © o Mr. Checkley 72 12 » 
Mr. Gee — 71 10 5 Mr. Byles 40 20 
Harvard 
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Harvard-College * in Maſſachuſetts-Boy, 
Anno 1636, Winthrop Governor, Dudley Deputy- 


Governor, and Bellingham Treaſurer ; the General Aſ- 
ſembly granted 4001. towards a collegiate ſchool, but 
afterwards called a college; this was not then applied; 
it received the addition of 7791. 17s. 2d. a donation 
bequeathed 1638 by Mr. Harvard, miniſter of Charles- 
town; the name of the college perpetuates his memory; 
it is ſituated in a healthful foil (not above one per cent. 
of the ſcholars die per ann.) formerly a diſtrict of New- 
town, and conſtituted a townſhip by the name of Cam- 
bridge. 1640, The income of the ferry between Boſton 
and Charleſtown was granted to the college; it is now 
let at 600]. New-England currency, or 601. ſterl. per 
ann. this ferry is about three miles from Cambridge. 

Anno 1642, The General Aſſembly appointed over- 
ſcers of this college, viz. the Governor, Deputy- Go- 
vernor, the Council called Magiſtrates, and the ordained 
miniſters of the ſix adjoining towns of Cambridge, Water- 
town, Charleſtown, Boſton, Rocktbury, and Dorcheſter. 

Their charter bears date, May'31, 1650; the cor- 
poration to conſiſt of a Preſident, five Fellows, and a 
Treaturer or Burſer, to elect for vacancies, and to make 
by-laws ; the Overſeers have a negative. 

The college-building conſiſts of a court built on three 
ſides, the front being open to the fields ; the building on 
the firſt ſide was by a contribution, 1672, through the 
whole colony of 1895 J. 2s. 9d. whereot from Bol- 


* ſn the continent of North-America, we have four colleges 
whereof two are by charters from home, that of Virginia is dated 
anno 1692, that for New-]erſeys is dated Oꝗober 22, 1746; the 
other two are by provincial or colony charters, Harvard or Cam- 
vridge college of Maſſachuſetts Bay, and Yale College of Connecticut. 
They do not aſſume the names of univerſities or ſeminaries of univer- 
ial learning; perhaps the firlt deſign of the college in Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay, was as a ſeminary for a ſucceſiion of able and learned goſpel- 
muiiſters. 


ron 
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ton about 8001. it was called by the former name Har- 
vard College; the building on the bottom ſide was 
erected anno 1699, at the charge of Lieut. Governor 
Stoughton, and is called Stoughton-College, conſiſting 
of 16 chambers, garret-chambers included; the third 
ſide was built anno 1720, at the charge of the province, 
and is called Maſſachuſetts-Hall, conſiſting of 32 
chambers. Beſides this court, there is a houſe for the 
Preſident at ſome diſtance from the court, and at a 
{mail diſtance behind the Harvard ſide of the court is a 
neat chapel, the gift of Mrs. Holden of London, wi- 
dow of Mr. Holden, a late director of the bank of Eng- 
land. | 
The reſident inſtructors of youth, are a Preſident or 
Superviſor, four Tutors or Philoſophy Profeſſors, the 
Holliſian Profeſſor of Divinity, the Hollifian Profeſſor of 
Natural and Experimental Philotophy, and a Profeſſor of 
Hebrew, The income or revenue of the college is“ 
not ſufficient to defray its charge. Some of that body 
have an additional province allowance; the ingenious 
and reverend Mr. Holyoke, Preſident, beſides the rents 
of the building called Maſſachuſetts-Hall, was voted, 
1748, out of the province treaſury 14001. old tenor; 
the Rev. Edw. Wiggletworth, D.D. Hollifian Profeſſor 
of Divinity, beſides the 801. New-England currency, 
the Hollis donation, lately to prevent depreciations, the 
bonds at intereſt, which are a fund for theſe Hollis ſala- 
ries, are reduced to ſpeclalties, and thereby become 
more in the ect n. nominal currency; he has, anno 
1748, an additional allowance of 300 l. old tenor. 
The Hollifian Profeſſor of Natural and Experimental 
Philoſophy, is upon the ſame footing and ſalary with 
the Holliſian Profeſſor of Divinity; tho? this branch is 
the moſt uſeful of all ſciences , the preſent incumbent, 
* The coll-ge never had any remarkable misfortune, the Rev. 
Mr. Cotton Mather writes, that once, providentially, ſhort public 
rayers (Ido not know, that hereby he intended to recommend ſhort 


prayers) by diſmiſſing the ſtudents in good time, diſcovered the fire, 
and prevented a confiagration of the college buildings. th 
170 the 
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the ingenious and induſtrious (obſervations and experi- 
mental trials are induſtry) Mr. Winthrop has no addi- 
tional provincial allowance or encouragement. The 
Profeſſor of the Hebrew language is Judah Monis, for- 
merly a Jew, and publickly chriſtianized, or baptized, in 
the college-hall, May 27, 1722 : he has petitioned for 
a provincial allowance, from time to time, but without 
effect. The four tutors commonly called Profeſſors of 
philoſophy, have each from the income of the college 
300 to 400 l. old tenor per annum, with ſome ſmall 
perquiſites z there are about ten Holliſian poor ſcholars 
at about 101, old tenor per annum. 

Several well-difpoſed perſons have from time to time 
forwarded the affair of the college; beſides the grants 
from the provincial general court, and the donations of 
Mr. Holhs and Hopkins: 

This ſeminary at firſt conſiſted of a Preceptor, two 
Uſhers, and a Treaſurer ; Mr. Eaton was the firſt Pre- 
ceptor, he was a man of learning, too ſevere in his dif- 
cipline; the general Aſſembly diſmiſſed him, and Mr. 
Dunſter “ was appointed Preſident anno 1640, being an 
Anabaptiſt (a ſect at that time hated in New England) 
he was adviſed to reſign 1654. Mr. Chauncy, miniſter 
of Scituate, formerly a Church of England miniſter, ſuc- 
ceeded him, and died 1671, æt. 82. He was ſucceeded 
by Hoar, a doctor of Phyſic from the univerſity of 
Cambridge in Old England; in his time the ſcholars Þ 
deſerted the college, and he reſigned 1675. He was 
ſucceeded by Urian Oakes, a man of good accompliſh- 
ments, and miniſter of Cambridge, be died 1681, Was 
ſucceeded by Mr. Rogers of Ipſwich, phyſician, he died 
i684, Was ſucceeded by Mr. Increaſe Mather, he was 


The. New England Pſalms in preſent uſe, are a juſt fiti®t ver- 
Hon, but not an elegant looſe paraphraſe ; they were compoſed 
Mr. Elliot of Rockſbury, Mr. Mather of Dorcheſter, and Mr. Weld, 
anno 1640, and afterwards correfted by Mr, Dunſter and 
Ir. Lyons, tutor to Mr, Mildmay. 
1672, there were no Scholars ro commence 


Vor. I. Mm Preſident 
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Preſident or Rector * for about 20 years; Mr, Mather, \ 
upon the arrival of Governor Andros, went a voluntier 
agent to the court of England; he left the college under 
the direction of two tutors, Leverett and Brattle ; he 
came over to New England 1692, in company with the 
new charter, and for his good ſervices at home had the 
degree of a Doctor in divinity conferred upon him, the 
firſt and ſole inſtance of a Doctor's degree conferred in 
Harvard college: he was F teacher of a congregation 
in Boſton; his acquaintance with Mr. Hollis in London, 
followed by the ſollicitations of Benjamin Colman, D. D. 
a miniſter in Boſton, procured the generous Holliſian 
donations. Dr. Mather was ſucceeded by Mr. Willard, 
aminiſter in Boſton. This was ſucceeded by Mr. Leve- 
rett, a judge in the ſuperior court, and afterwards a wor- 
thy and moſt deſerving Preſident of this college, his ſala- 
ry from the province was 1501. per annum, he died 174, 
was ſucceeded by Mr. Wadſworth a miniſter of Boſlon, 
his too eaſy diſcipline was faulted, he died 1737, and 
the PrcſiJentſhip continued vacant ſome time. The 
preſent. Preſident. is the learned and ingenious Mr. Ho- 
lyoke, a miniſter from Marblchead, 5 
Proteſtanis of any denomination may have their chil- 
dren educated and graduated here. At admiſſion, the 
ſcholars ſubſcribe the college laws: the manner of this 
college is, after 4 ycars reſidence, they are admitted to 
a Batchelor's degree in theſe words, Admitto te ad pri- 
mum gradum in art:bus, tro more academiarum in An- 
glia : after thiee y ars more (relidence not 7: quired) 
they are admitted to the de gret of Matter f. Ar 5, 
in theſe words, Acmi/ta le ad [Prrundur gradum in 
artibus, pro more academiarum in Aigiia Ih y gene- 


* When Mr: D Aley was Pr. fi dent of New England, for giftindt on 
| the Preſident of che college was call d er 


There have b-en paſtors inthe wo ti Ch rh or Conpregaron 
or̃ Boten, a regular ac ellion of tacher, on and grarthon ; tie 
8 andon upon ome party di rene tht thy 0. 1 Cong N has 
_ formed a new ditindt bla, Ous abu, LL IT. 7 
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rally become miniſters; the proverbial ſaying amongſt, 
ſome ſtrangers, that all the men of note in New+Engs, 
land have been preachers, is not juſt. The publick act 
of commencement is on the firſt Wedneſday af, July an- 
nually; they began to confer academical degrees anno 
1642, that year nine ſcholars commenced batchelors,z, 
the greateſt commencement was anno 1725 of ſorty- 
five batchelors, in the adminiſtration of Mr. Dummer.;. 
the college lately is upon the decline, as are the ſervile 
arts and ſciences; anno 1746 only 12 ſtudents com- 
menced batchelors. | | | 

Beſides provincial grants and the legacy of Mr, Har- 
vard already mentioned, there have been many liberal 
contributions towards the revenue of the college, its 
edifices, library, experimental philoſophy, inſtruments, 
&c, which the nature of a ſummary does not require to 
be minutely related; I ſhall only mention the donations 
of Hopkins, and Hollis, and Holden; Samuel Sewall, 
John Levefett, Thomas Fitch, and Dante! Oliver Eſqrs 
a committee of the Fruſtees appointed in his Majeſty's 
Court of Chancery, to purchaſe houſcs or lands to per- 
petuate the charity of Edward Hopkins, Eſq. purchaſed 
province lands now called Hopkinton townſhip of 
22,500 acres, including a few peculiar farms formerly 
granted, Ar a meeting April 19, 1716, theſe Truſtees 
agreed, that 12,500 acres of the Jands ſhould be laid 
out in lots and leaſed at 3 d. New-England currency per 
ann, quitrent per acre for 99 years, the leaſes to com- 
mence March 25, 1723, and upon the expiration of 
99-years, the leaſes to be renewed from time to time, 
lo as never to exceed 9 d. per acre, and the Truſtees to 
ſave the termors or tenants from paying any provin- 
cial tax, for three quarters of their lands; but by con- 


' tinued depreciations of that pernicious paper- currency 


of New. England, the valug of theſe lands was in a pro- 
greſſive ſinking to the great damage of the college; to 
check this the general aſſembly aſcertained thoſe rents 
to a ſterling value; 1741, by act of aſſembly the 
| m 2 quit rents 


1 
! 


counts mentioned in this Summary. 
ſhall begin with ſome general obſervations, 
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quit-rents were converted into 1 d. ſter]. per acre per ann. 
until anno 1823, and 3 d. ſterl. after, the termors pay- 


ing all the provincial taxes of theſe lands; and to en- 


able theſe tenants to pay thoſe province taxes, the com- 
mon lands (being about 8000 acres) to be divided a- 
mongſt them clear of any quit- rent. | 

Mr. Thomas Hollis of London merchant, made a do- 
nation of about 300 l. per ann. New-England currency, 
as encoutagement for a Profeſſor of Divinity, for a Pro- 
feſſor of Natural and Experimental Philoſophy, and ex- 
hibitions for the education of poor ſcholars, with ſome 
allowance to the college-treaſurer for managing this 
charity; anno 1721 he had the thanks of the general 
aſſembly, for his donations. He made an addition of 
many valuable books to the library, gave an apparatus 
for philoſophical experiments to the value of 1151. ſt. 
he ſent Hebrew and Greek types, he was a benefactor 
to the Houſatonick Indians. 

Samuel Holden, Eſq. late Director of the bank of 
England, beſtowed charities in New- England to the value 
of 4,847 1. New-England currency. His widow and 
daughters built a chapel in Harvard-College, with other 
benefactions to the value of 5,585 l. New-England cur- 


Some account of the Wars, or rather of the Incurfions 
and Depredations of the Canada French and their In- 
dans, againſt the governments or people of New- Eng- 

land and Nova-Scotia, from the Revolution, anno 1686 
- 30,0080 1749, ©... 1 


As no writer of obſervation and leiſure, has hitherto 

yen us a diſtinct account of theſe affairs ; we offer this 
ſhort hiſtory, referring the mader to ſome previous ac- 
ee p. 160. W 
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The Indians, in their tranſactions and conferences, 
run much into ſimilitudes and allegories “. 

+ The general characters of our Indians, are to de- 
cline open engagements; buſh- fighting, or ſkulking, is 
their diſcipline ; they are brave when engaged; great 
fortitude in enduring tortures and death; love of li- 
berty; affection to their relations, implacably revenge- 
ful; inhumanly cruel; in all their feſtivals and other 
dances, they relate what ſucceſſes they have had, and 
what damages they have received in their late wars. 

Every nation or tribe is an abſolute republick or ſtrict 
democracy; their chief families have a kind of ſucceſ- 
ſion as to property, but in no other reſpects; wiſe con- 
duct, courage, and perſonal ſtrength, are the chief re- 
commendations for war vw en etc. 5 — 

When the Indians break out, they ſeldom make any 
onſet in large bodies; but, after a general rendezvous, 
they divide into ſmall ſkulking parties; the whole art of 
war amongſt the Indians, is the managing of ſmall par- 
ties, and, like carnivorous beaſts of the foreſt (the 
French, with good propriety, term them, Les hommes 
des bois) commit rapines and moſt cruel murders, with- 
out regard to age or ſex |.; 

** As formerly amongſt the Iſraelites, ſo it is at pre- 

® Their language is not copious, becauſe their knowledge of 
things is not — oh they ſeem to avoid labial letters. 

＋ See p. 191. | | 

|| The Indians are the moſt implacably vindictive people upon 
earth; they revenge the death of a relation, or any great affront, 
when occaſion preſents, let the diſtance of time or place be never ſo 
remote. N | 

The delegates of the Indian nations, after agreeing upon articles 
wi n are obliged to go —1 + perſuade 
their young men to concur, 


+ The Barbarians grbund all their wars upon or national 
enmity, whereas eel, orcs in Eu depend more: upon intereſt 
upon pure revenge. Ta.{et the Indians at variance one nation 


againſt another nation, is of nd advantage to the colonies from Eu- 
rope, it prevents their beaver- hunting, and other branches of the 
Indian trade. 0. Ae, Ae . TS | | 


M m 3 ſent 


** As manis a gregarious animal, the American Indians aſſociate 
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ſent with our Indians “, he is a mighty prince, or Saga- 
more, who leads 100 or 200 fighting men. The In. 
dians reckon it a bloody battle, where they loſe 10 or 
12 men. Formerly, their inſtruments of war were ar- 
rows and darts, at preſent our neighbouring Indians uſe 
fire-arms, that is, muſkets and fuzils, a hatchet, and 
long ſharp- pointed knives . Lately in winter, in war 
times, they do not travel, leſt the Engliſh ſcouts ſhould 
trate them. All the incurſions and rapines of the In- 
dians are concerted, encouraged,” and conducted by our 
perfidious neighbours the French of Canada ||. 

The moſtſucceſsful manner of managing a war againſt 
the Canada French and their Indians, is by ſcouting 9 


in herds or hords, but not in a progreſſive wandering manner, as the 
Tartars at this time, and as the. Iſraelites of old in the wilderneſles 
of Anta. 2 
* See p. 157 and 184. gang? 
I The far Indians uſe only arrows and clubs. 
the French with their Indians may plunder, but cannot keep 
poſſeſſion of any of our North-America continent colonies; our colo- 
nies join, and are well peopled ; the French Canada and Cape- Bre- 
ton colonies have not this advantage. 
Narrow rivers are the beſt canoe travelling, becauſe in lakes, or 
wide rivers, any conſiderable degree of wind obliges them to go a- 
Gwe! 7: 2 0% n. ed tr 
. $ Mr. Dummer, a wiſe patriot, by continued ſcouts and rangers to 
the Indian head quarters, their clam banks, ponds which the Indians 
frequented for fiſhing, fowling, and hunting, and their travelling 
carrying: places, kept the Indians at a diſtance, and by harraſſing ot 
them, brought them to a happy peace. The Houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives have frequently voted, that our inland frontiers are beſt ſecured 
by ſcouting parties in time of war. 1744, they voted that the ſcouts 
on the frontiers have not been employed in ranging according to their 
votes ſmall ſcattering garriſons, without making excurſions into the 
. Tadian country, avail nothing; this war we had upwards of 50 ſuch 
nee | 2 HW Sn 15 nin”: 
\.. "T's Houſe of Repreſentatives at times find fault with the manage · 
15 in our laſt Ward 1747, Feb. 6, It being repreferited to the 
_ Hove f 4; ayers that many of the foldiers raiſed for the 
Canada expedition, as well as thoſe raifed for the immediate ſervice 
of the prob ince tabour under divers grievances'proper for the conſi- 
| F are of this houſe ; therefore a committee is appointed: when the 
. levies for the Cape-Breton expedition were daily coming to Boſton, 
= ©, EF | ane 
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and ranging parties further than our frontiers; thus they 
are kept at a diſtance from our ſettlements, they are in- 
timidated, and ſubjected to the inconveniencies of ſick- 
neſs, hunger ſtarved, and cold: ſtarved by continued ha- 
raſſing. 7 „enn ek LAT | 
This laſt French and Indian war, we have prattiſcd, 
the cantoning of our frontier forces in many foal par- 
cels, and very little ſcouting : but hackily the Indians 
were much reduced by former wars, and by their intem- 
perance in the uſe of rum; and of the ſmall remainder 
ſome were called off by the Canada French to Crown- 
Point, and ſome to Nova-Scotia: the only conſiderable 
appearance of the French and Indians upon our frontiers 
this war, was in ſummer, 1746, June 19, a large party 
appeared againſt No. 4 upon Connecticut river, Capt, 
Stevens, with zo men (deubtleſs private property con- 
duced to animate them) made a gallant and ſucceſsful 
defence againſt a latge party of the enemy. Auguſt 19, 
a party of the enemy-commanded by M. Rigaud de Vau- 
dreutl, appeared before Fort Maſſachuſetts; the garri- 
ſon ſurrendered priſoners to be relieved"the firſt oppot- 
tunity; the enemy plundered the fort, and burnt it; this 
fort was by the afſembly deſigned and allowed to be 
the beſt ſupplied with forces and ſtores, becauſe it flanks 
our fronticr, being in its N. W. corner, and the neareſt 


the repreſentatives by meſſage deſire that the forces may be ſent on 
board the tranſports, and other; forces prevented from coming in; left 
they ſhould be infected wh the ſmall-pox. — 174%, June 13, voted 
that a committee be appointed, io enquire into the complaints of the 
ſoldiers in the eaſtern and*weſtern frontiers, with reſpect to the ſup- 
ply of proviſions. Anda committee to prevent children under 16 &t. 
trom inlifting.— 1746, Joly 16, The Houſe in a meſlage repreſent, 
that inducing of the men impreſſed for the frontiers into other mili- 
tary ſervice; there was a great diſtreſs upon the people, as requiring 
further impreſſes; this may difcourage future houſes from ſhewing 
their zeal in like manner as this houſe has done 
* Phineas Stephens and others, having made good improvements in 
No. 4, à little above the great falls of Connecticut · river in the pro- 
vince of New-Hampſhire 3 to maintain their ſettlements, built a fort 
which was afterwards garriſoned by the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay. 
re NM m +4 to 
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to Crown Point French fort; in Maſſachuſetts fort were 
only 3 women, 5 children, 22 men, whereof only 
eight were in health, a ſerjeant was the commanding 
officer, they were ſhort of ammunition, had only re- 
maining three or four pounds of powder and as much 
lead. The deſign of a barrier againſt the Canada French 
and Indians, perhaps would have better been anſwered 
by faur ſtrong places well fitted, viz. one on Quenebec 
river, a little above Richmond fort, another high up Na- 
wichawanock, or Salmon falls river, a third at the 
crotch, or fork of Merrimack river, and the fourth at 
No.4, on Connecticut river; theſe forts to ſerve as places 
of arms for rendezvous, and as magazines for proviſions 
and other ſtores; 200 effective men to be allowed to 
each of them (may be reinforced upon occaſion) not + 
impreſſed men, excepting for occaſional reinforcements, 
but voluntiers in good pay, with generous ſcalp and 
captive premiums ; one half of the men alternately to 
be abroad in the wilderneſs at a conſiderable advanced 
diſtance from the barrier, ranging and ſcouting ; the 
other half to remain in garriſon. In this ſituation of- 
fenſive and defenſive, no ſkulking parties would venture 
to attempt our ſettlements, and our out-plantations or 
farms would uninterruptedly continue under cultivation 
for the general good of the province, as well as for the 
private intereſt of the proprietors. 

Beſides the ordinary forts af George's, Pemaquid, Rich- 
mond, Saco, and fort Dummer, there were additional new 
forts or block-houſes in the weſtern parts, fort Maſſachu- 
ſetts, Pelham, Shirley, Colerain, Fall-town, Dinſdale, 
Northfield, Deerfield, Road- town, New- Salem, Win- 
cheſter, Lower Aſhuelot, Upper Aſhuelot, No. 4, Pequi- 
dag, Naſhawog, Naraganter, No. 2, Browns, Leominſter, 


Here we ſuppoſe Maſſachuſetts-Bay and New-Hampſhire acting 
inn CQNCEr &. 5 ; | * | 8 
t Impreſſed men cannot be long detained from their families and 
bußneis, conſequently mult be frequently relieved by a rotation of 

tau men, not aceuſtomed to this duty, , 1 2 l 
Lunenburg, 
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Lunenburg, Townſhend, Groton, New Ipſwich, Salem, 
Canada, Souhegan Welt, New Hopkinton, Great Mea- 
dows, Contacook, Rumford, Suncook; in the eaſtern 
parts were Philips Town, Berwick, Kittery, York, Wells, 
Arundel, Biddiford, Scarborough, F almouth, Sacarippee, 

Naraganſet No. y or Gorham's, New Marblehead, North 
Yarmouth, Topſom, Wiſhcaſſet or Unkeſechuſet, Rices 
of Charlemont, George Town or Arrowſick, Wiſcaſſet, 
Sheepſcot, Damaraſcotti, and Eaſt George's; being in 
all 56, generally inſufficient cantonments; whereof 15 
are in another province. 

In the inland frontiers many of che out farm houſes 
have jets in their corners, with loop holes for ſmall 
arms, and may be called cazernes. 

For the ſeveral tribes of the New England or Abna- 
qui Indians D. In the late wars with the Engliſh, by 
cold and hunger, by ſickneſs, and by immoderate uſe 
of ſpirits, theſe Indians decreaſe faſt. It is true, that in 
the late wars with the Indians, we loſt more people than 
the Indians loft, becauſe we had more people to loſe,and 
becauſe the Indians know better where to find us, than 
we know where to find them. 


The variety of enſigns or ſignatures of the Indians of 
North America, are the Tortoiſe, Bear, and Wolf. 

We have given ſome account F of the New Eng- 
land Indian wars or incurſions down to the Revolution, 
and from thence we now proceed. King William's re- 
volution in England was November 1688, in New Eng- 
land the Revolution happened in April 1689 from that 
time to anno 1749 in ſpace of ſixty years we have had 
4 "oo wars. 

In the adminiſtration of Governor Phipps and 
Licurenane: governor Stoughton from 1688 to January 
„ 1098,99. 
5 Under Governor Dudley from Augult 7 IO, 1703, 
to July 1 I 713. 


P. 18 P. 139, . 
13. F. 459, 4 2. Under 
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3. Under Lieutenant-governor Dummer from July 
25, 1722, to Dec. 15, 1725. 
4. UnderGovernor Shirley from November 1744 to 
1749. | 
"We mall take no notice of the Spaniſh war, which 
was proclaimed in London, Oct. 1939, and in Boſton 
of New England April 1740, becauſe it did not in the 
leaſt affect our inland frontier, nor our ſea coaſt; the ex. 
pedition againſt the Spaniſh Welt India ſettlements, com. 
monly called the Cuba expedition, ordered from home, 
was a very great diſadvantage to our young colonies of 
North America; the American regiment, divided ino 
four Battalions, conſiſting of about 3600 men, wherec! 
ſcarce any returned , depopulated our plantations very 
much; of the 500 men ſent from Maſſachuſetts Bay, 
not exceeding 30 returned, The New England men 
compoſed the third battallion, excepting the two Rhode. 
and companies that were incorporated into the br! 
battallion in place of two North Carolina companies in. 
corporated in the third battallion. The ſeveral colonic: 
i were. at the charge of levy money, of proviſions, anc 
] of tranſports for their reſpective quoras; they wet: 
paid off or diſmiſſed Oct. 24, 1742, and allowed to keep 
their cloathing and firelocks. +» The 500 men from 
Maſſachuſetts Bay for the Cuba expedition coft us abou: 


37. 500 J. old tenor, which at that time was equal to 
70001. ter]. 


1. Phipps and Stoughton's Indian war. Anno 1665 1 
general war began to be hatched in Europe; and tic 
 exſtern Abnaquie Indians by inſtigations of the Canaca 
French, upon pretence of the Engliſh encroaching upon 
their lands and cheating them in trade, became ' unealy, 
and began an open rupture by depredations at Nor! 
Yarmouth and Sheepſcot, when Governor Andros wis 
in his other government of New Vork; captives weile 
made on both ſides; Andros upon his return from Nev: 
York returned the Indian — without _— 
| L 3 rem 
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from the Indians the Engliſh which they had captivated. 
In the ſpring 1689 at Quochecho in New Hampſhire, a 
large party of Indians killed major Waldron, and about 
20 people more, they carried away about as many cap- 
tives; the preceding winter Governor Andros with 1000 
men marched to the eaſtern parts and built ſmall forts 
at Pemaquid, Sheepſcot and Pejepſcot. Nov. 1689 our 
army went into winter quarters, and left garriſons in 
Wells, York, Berwick, and Quochecho. 

Anno 1690 Maſlachuſetts Bay ſent 160 men to Albany 
in New York. government for their protection againſt 
the Canada French and Indians, 


Anno 1692 Sir William Phipps with 4 50 men marches 


to the eaſtward, and built a good fort at Pemaquid eaſt 


of Quenebec river; in Auguſt 1696 at Pemaquid 


the French landed a few men to join the Indians, capt, 


Chub who had ſucceeded capt. Church in the command 
of the fort with ꝗg men double armed, baſely ſurrendred, 


| the French demoliſhed the fort; in this fort were four- 
teen cannon mounted, whereof ſix were eighteen pounders, 


Anno 1693, June 12, arrived at Boſton Sir Francis 
Wheeler's ſquadron, fitted out to diſtreſs the French co- 
lonies in America, he made ſome vain attempts upon 
Martinico and Guadaloupe. Purſuant to inſtructions 
Sir Francis propoſes to the Governor and Council, the 
attempting of Quebec in Canada, to fail by the beginning 
of July with a recruit of 4000 men, and four months 
proviſions; this could not be complied with upon ſo 
ſhort notice, the ſquadron imported a malignant, ill 
conditioned fever; which deſtroyed many of our people, 
and failed from Boſton Auguſt 3, attempted Placentiaof 
Newfoundland in vain; arrived in England October 13, 
with hands ſcarce ſufficient to bring the ſhips home. 


How inhumanly do fovereignties play away their men! 


The Canada French not capable to ſupply the Indians 
with proviſions and ammunition, occaſioned a ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the Penobſcot, Quenebec, Amareſcogin, and Saco 
Indians, by a treaty at Pemaquid, Auguſt 12, 1693; 8 

gh 1 articles 


- _ — 


— 
2 


| 
| 
| 
| 

f 
| 
| 
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articles were, 1. To abandon the French intereſt. 2. To 
deliver all captives. 3. A free trade. In ſome ſhort 
time Canadar eceived from France conſiderable ſupplies, 
and the Canada French pertuaded the Indians to break 
out again July 18,1694, by killing and captivating many 
of our people upon the frontiers : and afterwards many 
ſcuffles of no conſequence. 
Anno 1697 A ſquadron from France was deſigned to 
make a deſcent upon New England, but were diſperſed 
in a ſtorm. 

Soon after the French peace of Reſwick 1699, our 
eaſtern Indians ſubmitted Jan. 7, 1698,9, 


2. Dudley's Indian war. About ſeven weeks after an 
inſidious congreſs at Caſco, with the Penobſcot, No- 
ridgwoag, Ameraſconti, Pigwocket and Penacook Indians 
Auguſt 10, 17503, M. Bobaſſier with about 500 French 
and Indians in ſeveral diviſions, by ſurprize invaded ; 
trontier of about 40 miles extent from Caſco to Well: 
and York, and made a moſt barbarous havock (a French 
miſſionary maſlacre) {paring neither age nor ſex; about 
200 men, women and children were murdered. { The 
aſſembly voted 40 l. premium for each Indian ſcalp or 
captive; in the former war the premium was 121) 
This maſſacre was ſoon after the congreſs with the Indi- 
an delegates in June 20, 1702, the Indians then made 
greut profeſſions of triendſhip, they received our pre- 
tents, trading places and prices of commodities were 
agreed upon. All this war, the five nations called the New 
York Indians ſtand neuter, and by this ſtratagem the 
Dutch of New York by means of theſe Indians carried on 
an advantageous trade with the French of Canada. 

Anno 1703, 4, Feb. 29, the French and Indians about 
2:0, commanded by M. Arteil made a moſt barbarous 
inhumane incurſion upon Deerfield ; they killed about 
60 perſons, captivated about 100 with Mr. Williams 
their miniſter, of the captives they killed at times about 
21 when unfit. for travel. 0 


Anno 


. « Vat. A tn 4 _ ** * 
* ü * 
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Anno 1704, June. Caleb Lyman at Cowaſſuck on 
Connecticut river, with 1 Engliſhman and 5 Mohegan 
Indians, killed 8 enemy Indians out of 9 our aſſembly 
gave them a reward of 911. Major Church with 550 
voluntiers viſits Penobſcot, Mount Deſert, Peſamaquady 


and Minas of Nova Scotia, but made no attempt upon 


Port-Royal ; he brought away many priſoners, M. 
Boocore, with 2 miſſionaries, and 700 Frenchand Indians 


| deſigned an incurſion upon New England, but from dif- 


ferences amongſt themſelves they diſperſed, ſome of them 


conſorted and did damage at Lancaſter, Groton, Ameſ- 
© bury, Haver-hill, Exeter, Oyſter-River, Dover, &c. In 
the winter col. Hilton with 270 men viſits Noridgwoag, 
but found no Indians. In the winter ſeaſons the Indians 
do not ſo much damage as formetly, the Engliſh having 
got into the uſe of raquettes or ſnow-ſhoes. A French 
© privateer ſhallop was caſt away upon Plymouth ſhore z 


a ſtoreſhip for Canada was taken by an Engliſh Virginia 


fleet. The French from Placentia do damage, 1704 
and 1705, in ſeveral Engliſh harbours in Newfound- 
land *. Capt. Crapoa in a French privateer, carries 8 of 
our fiſhing- veſſels to Port-Royal of Nova Scotia, 


Anno 1506, the Indians do damage at Oyſter- river, 


in April. In July, 270 French and Indians made in- 
curſions at Dunſtable, Ameſbury, Kingſton, Chelmsford, 
Exeter, Groton, Reading, and Sudbury. Capt. Rous 
with a flag of truce was ſent to Port-Royal of Nova 
Scotia to negociate priſoners ; his management was fault- 
ed r. Mr, Shelden was ſent to Canada twice to redeem 
| captives. Col. Hilton with 220 men ranges the eaſtern 
$ fromiers, and killed many Indians. About this time the 
premiums for Indian ſcalps and captives were advanced 
| by act of aſſembly, viz. per piece to impreſſed men 10 l. 


to voluntiers in pay 20 l. to voluntiers ſerving without 
pay 501. with the benefit of the captives and plunder. 
Anno 1707-8, March 13, from Boſton failed Col. 


a See p. 290. 99 See P. 307, 
| Church, 
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Church, with two New England regiments, upon an 
expedition againſt Port- Royal, Subercaſſe governor; he 
returned re infecta *. 

Anno 1508 in the ſpring, a body of 800 French and 
Indians was formed, with deſign to invade the inland 
frontiers of New England, but differing amongſt them. 
ſelves they ſeparated, 150 of them concerted and made 
an incurſion upon Haverhill, killed the miniſter Mr, 
Rolf and many others. Col. Hilton with 170 men vi- 
fits Amaraſconti and Pigwocket. 

Anno ro, in April and June, Deerfield was haraſſed 
by 180 French and Indians commanded by M. Reve,, 
ſon-in-law to M. Arteil. Col. Nicholſon and Capt. 
Vetch at the court of Great Britain propole a conqueit 
of Canada by ſea and and forces ; this in appearance 
or ſemblance was encouraged by the court, and inftruc- 
tions were ſent to the ſeveral provinces to furniſh certain 
quota's, to be cloathed, armed, and paid at a Britiſh 
charge, but by political management at court, after a 
conſiderable expence, this was — an expedition 
againſt Port- Royal of Nova Scotia was directed tor the 
following year ||. 

Anno 1711, near Exeter the Indians kill ſeveral 
ple, col. Hilton and others were killed, and ſome capti- 
vated : in Chelmsford major Tyng and ſome others were 
killed ; and weſtward, ſome were killed at Marlborough, 
Brookfield, Simſbury, and Waterbury. In winter col, 
Walton ratiges the Clambank ſhores eaſtward. The ab- 
ortive ſcheme for reducing Quebec and Placentia, con- 
ſequently all Canada and Newfoundland, by an exped- 
tion under General Hill and Admiral Walker §. In A- 
pril the Indians do damage eaſtward. We loſt 20 fiſhing 
veſſels on the Cape-Sable ſhore, by the negligence of our 
Guarda la Coſtas. Capt. Carver takes a French privatcer 
from Placentia of 45 men. 1 the frontiers of Vir- 


See p. 308. they. 308. (ED 505 $ Seep. 311. 
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bitants. ASS: | 

Upon advice of a ſuſpenſion of arms between Great 
Britian and France in Europe, the Indians applied for 
an accommodation by ſubmiſſion ; accordingly at Port- 
mouth of New Hampſhire, July 11, 1913, the Indian 
delegates had a congreſs wiih the commiſſioners of the 
New England colonies z the balis of the ſubmiſſion was 
the treaty at Penobſcot, Auguſt 11, 1693. And that 
any difterence between a Bimton and Indian, ſhall be iſ- 


* ſued w a Britiſh court of judicature ; theſe Indians were 


called of the rivers of St, John's, Penobſcot, Quenebec, 


| Amereſcogin, Saco, and Mctimack ; Mauxis was their 


chief. | 

3. Governor Shute and Lieut.-governor Dummer's 
Incian wa“. The Canada miſſionaries 1717 periuaded 
the Indians, with threatnings, to claim ſome lands ſettled 
by the Engliſh, this was con promiſed at Arrowſick in 
Auguſt. Anno 1719, the Indians were moved by the 
Canada French to renew the fame claims, but a ji mall 
ſcout of 60 men kept them in awe. Anno 1720, the 
Indians were adviſed by the French to be more inſolent, 
by kuling of | cattle, and threatning the lives of the inha- 
bitants; col. Walton with 200 men brought them to ſub- 
miſſion, and received four Indian hoſtages for their future 
good behaviour. The Canada Freuch continuing uneaſy 
becauſe of our enlarged ſettlements, anno 1721 M. Croi- 
zcr trom Canada, M. St. Caſtecn from Penobicot, Rolle 
and De la Chaſſe French miſſionaries with about 300 In- 
dians, make a general appratance at Arrowſi: k an iſland 
ot Sagadahack, threatning that it the Engliſh qid not re- 
move from the claimed Indian lands in three weeks, they 
would ku the people, burn the houſes, and deſtroy their 
cattle ; accordingly at Merry-mecting bay of Quenebec 
river, Junc 13, 1722, the Indians made a beginning 
and captivated Love, Hamiltop, Hanſard, I reſcot, and 


See ſome anticipating accounts, p. 199 and 317, | 
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Edgar. July 5, 1722, in Boſton theſe Indians wete 
proclaimed enemies and rebels. Capt. Herman with a 
{cout killed ſeveral Indians upon Quenebec river. A 
body of Indians at Arrowſick kill ſome people, burnt 60 
dwelling- houſes, and deſtroyed 30 head of cattle; they 
in vain attempted Richmond fort = yy 700" river, 
and St. George's fort near Penobſcot; they ſeized an 
Engliſh ſloop at Peſamaquady, “ in vain attempted An- 
napolis of Nova-Scotia, they ſurprized 16 of our fiſhing 
veſſels near CanſoF. Lovel with his ſcouting party of 
voluntiers was of great ſervice, but at laſt unfortunate. 
The great havock of Indians by a large ſcouting party 
made at Noridgwoag ||. At Noridgwoag a ſcouting 
party ſome time before this ſeized ſome letters from the 
Governor General of Canada to miſſionary Ralle, ex- 
horting all the French miſſionaries, notwithſtanding of 
the profound peace between Great Britain and France, 
to incite the Indians to act vigoroully againſt the Engliſh, 
The Indians at times did ſome ſmall damages upon our 
frontiers ; they inveſted fort St. George near Penobſcot, 
30 days without ſucceſs. 

Anno 1723, Auguſt 21, arrived in Boſton 63 Indians 
of the Six New York nations, with a ſham propoſal of 
alliance againſt our Eaſtern Indians; their real project 
was only to receive preſents ; they returned home with- 
out ſtipulating any ſuccours. 

Anno 1723, Nov. 17, arrived in Boſton a meſſage 
from the general of Canada, by capt. Le Ronde Denie, 
and Lieut. de Ramſay de troupes marines. 1725, in 
January, col. Thaxter and Dudley, from Maſſachuſetts- 
bay, and Mr. Atkinſon from New Hamptfhire, ſet out 
with a meſſage to expoſtulate with the French govern- 
ment of Canada, concerning their inciting and aſſiſting 
of our rebellious Indians. | | 

The Indians much harraſſed by our frequent ſcouts to 

Penobſcot, Noridgwoag, White Hills, &c. and by our 
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rangers viſiting their carrying-places, clam- banks, fiſh- 
ing, fowling, and hunting grounds; ſubmitted to our 
own terms, ＋ Boſton, Dec. 28, 1725; which was after- 
wards ratihed at Caſco, Aug. 5, 1726. By this Indian 
war, theſe Indians were ſo much reduced, that in the 
late French and Indian war from 1744 to 1749 we ſut- 
fered very little upon our frontiers. All the ſupplies 
from 1720 to 1725 incluſive, did not exceed 242,000 l. 
whereof 10,000 l. old tenor per ann. defrayed the ordi- 
nary charges of government, a notorious inſtance of ho- 
neſty, frugality and good management. The forces 
were allowed per week, 108. pay, and 6 8. proviſions. 


4. Governor Shirley's French and Indian war. The 
war againft France was proclaimed in Boſton, June 2, 
1744; and to guard againſt the French and Indian in- 
curſions, 500 men were impreſſed ; whereof 3oo for the 
eaſtern frontier, viz. 50 from each of the militia re- 
giments of Pepperell, Gerriſh, Berry, Plaiſted, Saltonſtall 
and Phipps; and 200 men for the weſtern frontier, 
viz. 50 from each of the regiments of Chandler, Ward, 
Willard and Stoddard ; 25 men from each regiment of 
Wendell at Boſton, and Gouge, for reinforcing of the or- 
dinary ſtanding garriſons, viz. George's fort to 40 men, 
Pemaquid to 24, Richmond to 25, Brunſwick to 12, 
Saco to 20 men; no detachments were made from the 
militia of the old colony of Plymouth. 96 barrels gun- 
powder were ſent to the ſeveral townſhips, to be ſold 
to the inhabitants at prime coſt including charges. 

In ſummer 1744, upon the breaking out of the French 
war, the Preſident col. Maſcarene, and council of Nova 
Scotia, repreſent the weak ſtate of the garriſon of An- 
napolis, and ill condition of its fortifications; the aſ- 
ſembly of the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, generouſly 
ſent them a reinforcement of 200 men in four compa- 
nies, allowing 251. levy-money per man (the men to 


+ See p. 200. 
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find their own arms) and 3 months proviſion, their pay 
and further victualling was from Great- Britain; they 
continued about 18 months in pay, and were of good 
ſervice againſt M. Lutre and Duvivier's attempts upon 
Anpapolis“. 

The Cape Sable and St. John's Indians of Nova-Sco- 
tia having in ſummer under M. Lutre made an attempt 
upon Annapolis, they were proclaimed rebels and ene. 
mies at Boſton, November 1744, from three miles eaſt 
of Paſamaquady river; and 400 1. old tenor granted 
a premium for each ſcalpt or captivated Indian. When 
it was found that the Penobſcot and Noridgwoag In- 
dians had joined them, the declaration of war was ex- 
tended to theſe, Auguſt 23, 1745; theſe Indians having 
burnt a fort at St. George's, ſome houſes, and killed 
many cattle, 

This war, ſo far as it relates to Nova-Scotia, has al- 
ready been mentioned Þ. 1. M. Lutre with goo Cape- 
Sable and St. John's Indians, did attempt the fort of An- 
napolis in June 1744. 2. Duvivier with the ſame In- 
dians and {ome regular troops from Louiſbourg, in all a- 
bout Soo men, in September inveſted and ſummoned the 
fort, and after 3 weeks retired to Minas. 3. M. Marin 
trom Canada, with about goo French and Indians in May 
1745 made a ſhort appearance before the fort, and re- 
tired to Minas, thence to proceed towards the relief of 
Louiſbourg ; they were intercepted. 4. M. de Ramſay 
with about 1600 men French and Indians from Canada 
arrives at Minas in ſummer 1746, deſigned to join Duke 
d' Anville's armament at Chebucto; towards the end of 
September he came before Annapolis, but made no al- 
fault; being adviſed of the return of the French fleet 
for France, he retired to Minas and Chichanicto, and 
from thence next ſummer to join a French fleet and Jand 
forces towards reducing of Annapolis; in the winter 
1746-7 about 509 to 600 of De Ramſay's men from 
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Chicanicto, ſurprized the New-England forces cantoned 
at Minas, and did much havock *. The French return 
to Chicanicto waiting the arrival of la Jonquiere's ſqua- 
dron from France, but upon advice of this fleet being 
deſtroyed in Europe, de Ramſay returns to Canada, and 
Nova Scotia ſuffered no turther diſturbance. 

Thoſe 500 men of the Canada levies, were the ſecond 
reinforcement ſent by Maſſachuſetts- Bay to Nova-Scotia, 
they were about 12 months in pay, and the remains of 
them returned to Bolton in Autumn 1747. 

Octob. 31, 1747, all the Canada levieswere diſmiſſed, 
and next day, November 1, about 270 of them in fix 
companies liſted as a third reinforcement for Nova Sco- 
tia, they were allowed Britiſh pay, and a full cloathing, 
but ſoon wore out; they were ordered home in the ſe— 
verity of winter, 1748-9, and in rags, but by kind 
Providence, they generally arrived tate, and were diſ- 
miſſed February 24, 1748-9. | 

For the three Canada expeditions that have been pro- 
jected, but not effected ſince the Revolution, fee p. 309, 
etc, The Canada levics of 1746 were under the direc- 
tion of Sir Peter Warren and Mr. Shirley, with an in— 
ſtruction to employ them occaſionally, as in diſcretion 
they might think proper; accordingly, late in the year, 
when the river of St. Lawrence was become 1mpractica- 
ble, they cantoned goo of them, part of the Crown- 
Point deſtination (2000 under Waldo and Dwight were 
the whole) along the frontiers in double pay, national 
and provincial, and goo were ſent to Nova Scotia. In 
autumn, 1747, Knowles and Shirley, by inſtructions 
from home, had the direction of Nova Scotia. 

For the affair of Cape-Breton, a miraculouſly ſucceſſ- 
ful expedition +, our colony pcople love frolicks; they 
continued 1n pay about 18 months. 

For the North-America ſea campaigns of 1744, 1743, 
1740, and 1747 $, to theſe we may add, that in the winter 
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1748-9, all the ſtation ſhips of North-America were 
called off, to form a ſquadron againſt St. Jago de Cuba, 
but in vain; the French and Spaniſh privateers improv- 
ed this opportunity of a naked coalt, took many of our 
veſſels, .impune they ſailed up Delaware river to within 
a few miles of Philadelphia, and many leagues up Che- 
ſapeak bay of Virginia, and up Cape-Fear river of 
North-Carolina. 

Towards the Crown-Point expedition, 1746, we ſent 
by water to Albany four months proviſions for 1500 
men with tents, a 13 inch mortar, and barrels of 
gunpowder ; the ſickneſſes at Albany, and the alarm 
from d*Anville*s ſquadron Juckily put a check. 

In the ſummer, 1748, notwithſtanding of a ceſſation 
of arms in Europe being notified, ſome aſſociated ban- 
ditti Indians in the French influence, did damage at 
Saratogo at fort Maſſachuſetts, in our eaſtern country ; 
and at St. John's river of Nova-Scotia, they killed ſome 
men belonging to the Anſon and Warren of the ordnance. 

There are ſeveral miſcellany affairs belonging to this 
article, to be related in a ſhort looſe manner; which 
may ſerve as common place for future hiſtorians. _ 

The fix Indian nations of New-York, by the Dutch 
trading influence, did amongſt themſelves reſolve to ſtand 
neuter, the Oneides and Cayuges, French prieſt-rid, re- 
fuſed a meeting of delegates deſired by Governor Clin- 
ton. In Auguſt and September 1746 Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay ſent commiſſioners to confer with theſe Indians 
at Albany; and 1748, Maſſachuletts ſent their Gover- 
nor and other commiſſioners there to concert. war affairs 
when the war was over. 

1746, The French and their Indians from Crown- 
Point commit many barbarous murders and depredations 
at Saratogo near Albany. 1747, The militia garriſon 
of Saratogo carry off the ordnance and ſtores, and burn 
the fort, without orders from the Governor or govern- 
ment, as it is ſaid, 

In the ſpring, 1744, arrive in Boſton the King's gift 
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to Caſtle- William of 20 cannon of 42 pound ball, and 
2 mortars of 13 inches, with all ſtores, excepting gun- 
powder. 


of forts to be built between Connecticut river and New 
York boundary line, viz. Fall- fight, Colerain, Shirley, 
Pelham, and Maſſachuſetts. 

In the ſpring 1745, the province frigate Maſſachuſetts 
was launched, the fund was 6d. per ton each voyage up- 
on veſſels in foreign voyages, and 6d, per ton per annum 
on fiſhing and coaſting veſſels of the province. 

For the years 1745, 1746, and 1747 the premium for 
Indian ſcalps and captives 10001. old tenor per head 
to voluntiers, and 400 l. to impreſſed men, their wages 

and ſubſiſtence-money to be deducted. 

1647, Auguſt, arrives in Boſton, 21 days paſſage from 
Quebec in Canada, a French flag of truce with 172 pri- 
ſoners and captives Britiſh; 70 of the Britiſh died in 
Quebec; their allowance there per day was one pound 
# and a half bread, half a pound beef, one gill of peaſe, 
E with ſpruce beer. 
E 1747, we ſent a flag of truce, Auguſt 1, from Boſton 
with 63 French priſoners, delivered at Liſle de Baſque, 
| 25 leagues below Quebec, and received 16 Britiſh pri- 
ſoners, returned to Boſton October 3. 
On our eaſtern and weſtern frontier, and in the inter- 
mediate province of New Hampſhire, beſides ordinary 
garriſons, there were, anno 1745, about 747 men for 
| lummer; 1746, about 1270 men for ſummer, and 315 
for winter; 1747, about 1676 men (the Canada goo 
levies included) for the ſummer, and 509 for winter 
1748 (including 200 men from Connecticut) 1410 men 
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included. 

1749, beginning of February, the peace which ha 
been ſigned at Aix la Chapelle the 7th of October, 1748, 
was proclaimed in London, and in Boſton May 1oth 
following. 

After 


Anno 1744, the provincial aſſembly voted a range 


for ſummer, and 524 for winter, 30 from Connecticut 
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After the concluſion of the peace with France and 
Spain; by order of the general of Canada, a conſidera. 
ble number of people, conſiſting of (as it is ſaid) ſome 
regular troops, Canadians and Indians, made a ſhort ap. 
pearance near Bay Verte of Nova Scotia, they pretended 
that their buſineſs was to cut fire- wood for the expected 
French troops to garriſon Louiſbourg, but the real de- 
fign ſeems to have been, to keep up ther claim to fone 

art of Nova Scotia, Ieit Greac Britain in alter times 
mould claim preſcription from an uninterrupted pol 
ſeſſion; ſome ſhort time after this the Governor genera] 
of Canada by a formal letter to the Government of 
Nova Scotia, put in a French claim to the northern 
parts of Nova Scotia“. 

Peace being now fully ſettled, the court of Great 
Britain ſeems to be in earneſt (ſince the peace of Uuecht 
neglected) in ſettling of Nova Scotia, as appears by the 
following extract from the original piece. 


| Whitehall, March 7, 1748-9. 

Propofal having been preſented unto his Majeſty, 

A for the eſtabliſhing a civil government in the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia in North America, as allo for 
the better peopling and ſettling the ſaid province, and 
extending and improving the fiſhery thereof, by grant- 
ing lands within the fame, and giving other encourage- 
ments to ſuch of the officers and private men lately diſ- 
iiſſed his majeſty's land and ſea tcrvice, as ſhall be wil- 
ung to ſcttle in the faid province: and his majeſty hav- 
ing ſignified his royal approbation of the pur port of the 
laid propolals, the fight hon, the Lords commiſſioncrs 


* The General of Martinico's French claim laſt winter to the 
ifland of Tobago, 40 leagues ſouth from Barbadoes, and compre- 
hended in the commiſſion of the Governor of Barbadoes, was ſonie- 
thiog Of this nature. | . . 

Ic 1s probable, that claims of this End will be brought betoie tke 
commiſſaries or commiſſioners ufually appointed to ſettle ſome con- 
cerns, Which otkerwile would have protracted the negotiations jor a 
general peace * 
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for Trade and Plantations do, by his Majeſty's com- 
mand, give notice, that proper encouragement will be 
given to ſuch of the officers and private men lately diſ- 
miſſed his Majeſty's land and ſea ſervice, and to artificers 
neceſſary in building or huſbandry, as are willing to ac- 
cept of grants of land, and to ſettle with or without 
families in the province of Nova-Scotia. 

To the ſettlers qualified as above, 1. will be granted 
paſſage and ſubſiſtence during their paſſage, as allo for 
the ſpace of twelve months atter their arrival. 2. Arms 
and ammunition, as far as will be judged neceſſary for 
their defence, with proper utenſils for huſbandry, fiſh- 
ery, erecting habitations, and other neceſſary purpoſes. 
3. A civil government, to be eſtabliſhed with all the 
privileges of his Majeſty's other colonies or govern- 
ments in America, and proper meaſures will be taken 
for their ſecurity and protection. 

T he lands granted ſhall be in fee-ſimple, free from the 
payment of any quit-rents, or taxes, for the term of ten 
years ; at the expiration whereof no perſon to pay more 
than one ſhilling ſterling per annum, for every fifty acres 
ſo granted; the lands are to be granted with the fol- 
lowing qualifications and proportions. 

50 Acres to every private ſoldier or ſeaman, and 10 
acres over and above to every perſon (including women 
and children) of which his family ſhall conſiſt, and fur- 
ther grants to be made to them, as their families ſhall 
increaſe, | | 

80 Acres to every officer under the rank of an enſign 
in the land ſervice, and that of a lieutenant in the ſea 
ſervice, and 15 acres to every perſon belonging to the 
family. 

200 Acres to every enſign, 300 to a lieutenant, 400 
to a captain, 600 to any officer above the rank of a cap- 
tain in the land ſervice; in the ſea ſervice, 400 acres 
to a lieutenant, 600 acres to a captain; 30 acres to 
every perſon belonging to ſuch families, Reputed ſur- 

geons, 
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geons, whether they have been in his Majeſty's ſervice, 
or not, ſhall be in the capacity of enſigns. 

All perſons deſirous to engage, are to enter their 
names in the month of April, 1749, at the Trade and 
Plantation office, or with the Commiſſioners of the 
Navy reſiding at Portſmouth and Plymouth. 


Omitted in the article of Cape-Breton, 


The French people tranſported from Louiſbourg to 
France (including the Vigilant's men) preceding July 
17, 1745, 4130, whereof 1822 via Boſton, and 76 via 
New-Hampſhire. The French, while in Boſton, were 
allowed in old tenor per week, viz. an inhabitant from 
Cape-Breton 20s. a ſailor 15s. captain of the Vigjilant 
5 1. ſecond captain 3 l. each officer 40s. 


N. B. This volume begins January 1746-7, and ends May 1749. 


End of the Firſt Volume. 
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